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To  the  Right  Worfliipfuf 

Sir  BVW A%V    'BrsCHB. 

Mojl  honoured  Sir, 

YOu  have  fufficiently  fatisfied   the 
World  of  the  Curiofity  you  hare 
for  whatever,  in  any  meafure,  de- 
ferves  it :  You  were  pleas'd  to  give  me  a  hint 
of  the  Piece  I  here  prefent  you  withal  •  and 
your  recommendation  of  the  Original  might 
well  raife  in  me  a  hope  of  your  readier  accept 
tance  of  the  Tranflation.     It  is  the  nobleft  of 
humane  Actions  to  vouchfafc  a  kind  Enter-   « 
tainment  to  the  Diftrefsd,  whether  Nature  or 
Fortune  hath  made  them  Calamitous.     The 
equality  of  Mifery  makes  the  Endurers  of  it 
moft  commonly  the  more  compafsionate  ;   fo 
far  as  that  thole  who  have  been  firftreliev'd 
charitably  diredt  others  to  the  fame  Almoners. 
Thus  do  I  bring  to  your  doors  a  company 
of  poor  Qaribbians,  to  offer  you  their  Refpedts 
and  Submifsions,  in  the  name  of  all  thofe 
Iflands ,  whereof  their  Anceftors  have  been 
heretofore  poffefs'din  the  Ocean  of  America : 
They  are  in  hopes,  that  neither  the  obfeurity  of 
their  Origine,  nor  the  harfhnefs  of  their  Lan- 
guage, xjfor  the  barbarifme  of  their  Manners, 
nor  their  ftrange  courfe  of  Life,nor  the  cruelty 
I  of  their  Wars,  nor  their  ancient  Poverty,  nor 
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laftly  the  unconftancy  of  their  Fortune,  will 
hinder  your  favourable  Reception  of  them. 
AikI  what  heightens  this  hope  of  theirs,  is,  an 
imagination,  that  you,  who  find  leifure  to  be- 
flow  your  Eye  and  Thoughts  on  fo  infinite  a 
Multitude  oi  Volumes  as  prefs  from  all  parts  of 
difc  World  into  your  Library*  may  be  pleas'd 
with  fomethingi  that  is  done  among  them  •  and 
tWu  the  Hiftory  of  the  Qaribhies  may  entertain 
y era,  not  only  with  a  delightful  Variety,  as  to 
thcfdivertifonent  of  the  Sight,  but  alio  with 
many  occurrences  capable  of  exciting  your 
Admiration. 

What  may  be  further  faid  on  their  behalf, 
I  leave  to  be  exprefs'd  in  their  own  natural 
Rhetorick,  and  bethink  me  of  making  fome 
Apology  for  my  felf ;  which  is  only  this,That 
the  prefumptien  of  the  prefent  Addrefs  is  in 
fome  meafure  the  efFedl  of  your  Goodnefs  and 
Candor,  and  that  it  had  been  but  a  neceffary 
exprefsion  of  my  Gratitude,  had  I  many  years 
fincc  profefs'd  how  much  I  am, 

Mo/i  honoured Sir, 

7our  mofi  bumble  and  much 
obliged  Servant, 

J.  Davies. 
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•  .    ■  -.    . ,    '  ■>••■  \ 

Giving  an  account  of  both  the  Original  $ci& 
Enghfh  Edition  of  this  Work. 

THE  Relations  we  have  from  remote  Court' 
tries ',  for  the  mo  ft  part,  come  attended  with 
this  misfortune  ',  that  many  times  they  arc 
written  by '  Perfons,  who,  being  concerned 
therein,  for  fome  Re  a  [on  s  and  Confiderations  only  known 
to  t he mf elves,  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  difguife  the  Truth, 
and  reprefent  things  otherwife  than  they  are.  Sometimes 
alfo  we  have  to  do  with  certain  Writers,  who, in  cold  bloody 
and  to  gratijie  their  own  humour,  would  impofe  upon  our 
credulity,  as  it  were  out  of  a  defiance  of  being  diftroved. 
And  lafily,  it  is  our  fate  to  receive  Pieces  of  this  nature 
from  men  little  versed  in  fludy,  and  fo  fuch  as  are  not 
able  to  lay  down  things  with  the  requifite  exa&nefs,  in- 
afmitch  as,  upon  many  occafions,  they  ta\e  one  thing  for 
another,  and  relate  not  things  truly  and  naturally,  though 
they  have  not  any  intention  to  deceive  us.  On  the  con- 
trary,it  is  a  great  advantage,  when  fuch  Worlds  are  com- 
pofed  by  Authors,  in  whom  thefe  three  conditions  are 
found  combining  together ,  to  wit,  That  they  are  uncon- 
cerned '•)  That  they  dally  not  with  Truth  ,  and,  That  they 
have  all  the  Requifites  for  the  right  framing  of  their  Re- 
lations. 

Thofe  who  fhaUc aft  their  Eyes  on  the  pre fent  Hiftory, 
are  to  expeSi  therein  thefe  advantages  :  For  as  to  the  two 
fir  ft  of  the  forementioned  Conditions,  that  is,  to  compre- 
hend them  under  one  word,  Sincerity,  the  Authors  of  this 
WorT^prefume  to  attribute  it  to  them) elves,  ftnce  it  is  an 
Elogy  any  one  may  innocently  affume  to  himfelf,  if  his  own 
Confcience  give  him  not  a  chech^for  fo  doing :  But  for 
the  third,  which  relates  to  the  ability  of  the  mind,  though 
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an  over-earneft  pretention  thereto  may  feem  to  proceed 
from  a  certain  vanity  and) relf  "-confidence ;  yet  when  all  cir- 
cnmftances  JbaU  be  confidered,  the  ingenuous  will  eafily 
be  induced  to  allow  them  even  that  alfo. 

For  i.  The  Relations  they  had  to  worhjipon  came  from 
Terfonswhohad  been  Eye-witneffes  of  what  they  delive- 
red^ drf-interejfed,  and  of  known  integrity,  and  endued 
with  the   abilities  re qui fit e  to  manage  fuch  a  Wor\. 
2.  There  was  a  defign  of  this  Hiftory  drawn  at  Vavis,fome 
years  before  it  came  abroad,  and  then  thought  worthy  pub- 
Itfbing,  by  divers  intelligent  men,  to  whom  it  was  commu- 
nicated, who  carefully  read  it  over,  and  honoured  it  with 
their  Kemarkj.  Yet  that  it  might  come  forth  with  greater 
exaSlncfs,  it  was  laid  a  fide,  till  the  obfervations  of  after- 
Voyages  had  added  much  to  its perfe&ion.  So  that  if  the 
Publichjeceive  any  fatisfaSiion  from  thisHifiory,  it  will 
have  reafen  rather  to  congratulate,  than  quarrel  at  its  de- 
lay ,  fince  it  comes  out  now  more  enriched  and  exaSt,  than 
it  would  have  been, at  the  fir  ft  proffer  of  it  to  the  Prefs. 
For  be  fides  that  many  Obfervations  and  Relations  came 
fince  to  hand,  the  Authors  made  alfo  great  advantages  of 
the  private  Difcourfes  they  had  with  one  Father  Ray- 
mond, efpecially  as  to  the  Moral  part  of  the  Caribbian 
Hiftory.   For  this  man  having  lived  many  years  in  thofe 
Iflands,  and  had  much  converfation  with  the  Caribbians 
ofDomlnico,  came  by  that  means  to  be  acquainted  with 
their  Language,  their  Manners,  and   the  moB  particular 
Cufioms  of  that  Nation.    From  the  fame  F.  Raymond 
they  had  alfo  the  Caribbian  Vocabulary,  which  may  be 
feen  at  the  end  of  the  Book^ 

They  thought  fit  to  divide  the  Hiftory  into  two  Parts, 
the  Natural  and  the  Moral,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  ex- 
cellent Jofephus  Acofta,  and  they  hope  the  Piece  will  be 
found  fuch  as  to  anfwer  the  Title  ;  comprehending  in  the 
former  whatever  is  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  Country, 
as  Plants,  Fruits, Flowers,  Birds,  Bcafts,  &c  and  under 
the  latter, whatfoever  relates  to  their  Manners,  Cuftoms, 
Religion,Vertues,  Vices,  &c.  Not  that  they  would  have 
it  inferrd  thence,  that  this  Treatife  fbould  contain  what- 
ever might  be  written  on  the  fubjeSl  of  the  Caribbies ; 
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nay  they  acknowledge,  that  both  the  Natural  and  Mora! 
part  of  this  Hifiory  might  be  much  enlarged,  but  with 
this  advertifement,  that  if  every  part  of  the  New-  world 
were  fo  diligently  examined  by  Hiftorians  as  this  hath 
been,  the  Old-world  would  have  a  much  more  particular 
account  thereof  than  it  hath  at  the  prefent. 

They  have  alfo  thought  it  not  be  fide  their  purpofe,  efpe- 
daily  in  the  Mora!  part  of  the  Hifiory,  to  cite  the  Writings 
of  divers  other  well-known  Jut  hours, not  out  of  any  defign 
to  enlarge  the  Volume,  as  fome  might  haply  imagine ;  but  to 
make  a  certain  parallel  between  the  Morality  of  our  Carib- 
bians,  and  that  of  divers  other  yet  Barbarous  Nations', 
which  they  conceivd  would  not  be  undelightful  to  fome, 
even  though  they  looked  on  them  as  fo  many  digrejpons 
from,or  interruptions  of  the  Carribbian  Hifiory.  But  what 
cenfure  foever  may  bepaffed  on  them,  they  hope  that  if  any 
jh all  thinly  them  not  neceffarily  relating  to  the  main  defign 
of  the  Draught,  they  may  neverthelefs  view  them  with  a 
certain  pleafure,  as  the  Drapery,  confifting  of  Flowers 
and  Fruits,  &c.  for  the  greater  ornament  of  the  Piece. 

Difcourfe  is  the  image  of  the  thought  \  but  the  Draught 
of  a  thing  by  way  of  Fainting  or  Graving  reprefents  the 
thing  it  felf  From  this  consideration  it  came,  that  this 
Piece is  further  adorn  d  with  j ever al  pieces  of  Sculpture \ 
to  the  end  that  the  Idxasofthe  things  particularly  treated 
of  might  be  the  more  throughly  imprinted  in  the  Readers 
mind,  by  a  fenfiUe  demonfir at  ion  thereof 

Thus  much  as  to  the  Ant hours  and  DireSJors  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Edition,  the  Pnblifher  of  the  Englifll  hath  only 
thefe  few  Remarks  to  trouble  the  Reader  withal. 

i.  Thatpojfibly  ihofe  of  the  Englifll  Nation,whoare  in- 
habitants in  the  Caribbies,  may  have  peculiar  names  for 
divers  of  the  Plants, Beafts,  Birds,  Fifhes,8cc.  mentioned 
in  this  Treatife,  much  different  from  thofe  which  the  Pub- 
lisher hath  ufecL  Some  of  them,  upon  confutation  with 
fuch  m  had  lived  in  thofe  parts  he  made  afbijt  to  get,  and 
in  all  likelihood  might  have  gotten  mojl  ofthereU,  had  not 
the  breaking  forth  of  the  lafi  years  Contagion  caused  mofi 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  London,  to  retire  to  their  Country 
Habitations  and  Friends. 

2.  The 
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2.  The  Reader  is  to  note,  that  where  fome  accident  is 
faid  to  have  happened  four  or  five,  or  fome  other  number 
of \years fince  (as for  in/lance ,  pag.  14.  where  it  is  faid 
inthefe  words ,  that,  two  years  fince  they  were  forced 
to  quit  their  Villages,  &c.J  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
coming  forth  of.  the  Original  Edition,  which  was  in  the 
year  M<DC.LVIII. 

3.  That  whereas  there  might  well  be  expeSled  before 
thhWor\  a  Map  of  the  Caribby -Iflands  in  general,  as 
alfo  particular  ones  of  the  mo  ft  eminent 1 flands,  the  Rea- 
der is  to  content  him f elf  with  this  fatkfa&ion  from  the 
iSiMtmners,  that  if  an  accurate  one  of  the  whole,  that  is 
fmh  a  one  as  might  have  been  fuitable  to  the  other  Embe- 
li foment  s  of  the  pre fentWorh^,  could  have  been  procu- 
red ,  it  ftjould  not  have  been  wanting:  With  this  further  af- 
furance,  that  if  what  is  done  at  the  prefent  meet  with  the 
reception  expeBed,  the  next  Impreffion  fhall  be  furnijhed 
not  only  with  the  for  ementioned  Map,  but  alfo  fome.  other 
Pieces  of  Ornament,  whereof  the  laft  years  diftra&ion, 
and  want  of  time  now  have  obftrnEed  the  infertion. 

Laftly,  whereas  many  perfons  of '  worth( though  more  in 
the  Original  then  in  the  translation)  are  mentioned  in  fe- 
deral places  as  Inhabitants  of  the  f or 2 f aid  Colonies,  there 
is  only  this  to  be  f aid ',  that  as  the  inflaming  of  them  adds 
fomewhat  to  the  certainty  of  the  Relations  \  fo  it  may  lihg- 
wife  ferveto  undeceive  many  Europeans,  who  are  either 
fo  ill-informed  ofthofe  Iflands,  or  fo  prejudiced  againft 
them,  as  to  bzperfwaded^  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they  are 
only  the  refuges  and  receptacles  of  Bankrupts  and  de- 
bauched perfons  j  the  contrary  being  moft  certain  ;  to  wit, 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  Families 
of  good  repute,  which  live  civilly  and  in  the  fear  of  God. 
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THE   FJRST  BOOK. 

Containing  the  NATURAL  Hiftory  of  thofe 

Islands. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  Scituation  of  thet  Caribbies  in  general  \  the  Tem- 
perature of  the  Air^  the  Nature  of  the  Country,  audits 
Inhabitants. 


Etween  the  Continent  of  that  part  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  lies  Southward,  and  the  Eaftern 
Quarter  of  the  Ifland  of  Sc  John  Torto-Rico^ 
there  are  certain  Iflands  making  up  together 
the  Figure  of  a  Bow,  and  fo  difpos'd  that 
they  crofs  the  Ocean,  as  it  were  by  an  ob- 
lique line. 

They  are  by  fome  called  the  Antilles  of  America^  probably 
upon  this  account  5  that  they  make  a  kind  of  bar  before  the 
greater  Iflands.,  which  are  called  the  Iflands  of  America. :  If  fo3 
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the  word  (hould  be  Ant-Ifles,  as  being  compos'd  of  the  Greek 
word  'Avti,  which  fignifies  oppofite^  and  Ijles  or  lies  :  But  the 
Engliih  commonly  call  them  the  C*W%-Iflands,  and  the  Carib- 
bies.  There  are  alfo  who  call  them  the  Cannibal-lfands,  from 
the  names  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants  3  and  they  are  read  in 
fome  under  the  name  of  the  Camerganelftands. 

Thefe  Iilands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus  > 
under  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  King  and  Queen  of 
Cajiile  and  Leonjn  the  year  of  our  Lord3One  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred ninety  and  two. 

There  are  numbred  of  them  iq  all  twenty  eight,  lying  under 
the  Torrid  Zone,  acounting  from  the  eleventh  degree  of  the 
iEquator,  to  the  nineteenth  Northward.  Some  Authors,  as 
Linfcot  in  his  Hiftory  of  Americ asking  the  name  of  the  Antilles 
in  a  more  general  fignification,  attribute  it  to  the  four  greater 
Iflands,  to  wit,  Bifpaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico >  as  well 
as  to  thefe  twenty  eight. 

The  Air  of  all  thefe  Iflands  is  temperate,and  healthy  eaough, 
efpecially  to  fuch  as  have  lived  any  time  in  them.  The  Plague 
heretofore  was  not  known  in  thefe  Parts,  no  more  than  it  was 
in  China,  and  fome  other  places  of  the  Eaft  .*  But  fome  years 
lince  mod  of  thefe  Iflands  were  much  troubled  with  malignant 
Fevers,  which  the  Phyfitians  held  to  be  contagious.  That  cor- 
ruption of  the  Air  was  occafion  d  by  fome  Ships  which  came 
from  the  Coaft  of  Africks  but  now  there  is  no  talk  of  any 
fuch  Difeafes. 

The  heats  are  not  greater  in  thefe  parts  than  they  are  in 
France  during  the  Months  of  July  and  Augufi  }  and  through  a 
particular  care  of  Divine  Providence,  between  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning  there  rifes  a  gentle  Eaft- wind,  which  many  times 
continues  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  refreihing  the  Air,  and  al- 
laying the  foultrinefs  of  the  heat.  Jofephus  Acofia  affirms,  That 
in  the  greater  Iflands  of  America  this  cooling  wind  blows  about 
Noon.  Thus  through  all  the  compafs  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  the 
wife  Difpofer  of  humane  concernments  hath  ordered  cool  and 
regular  Winds,  to  alleviate  the  fcorching  heats  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  never  cold  in  the  Caribbies,  and  Ice  is  a  thing  was  never 
feen  in  thofe  parts }  nay,  it  would  be  accounted  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy to  find  that  where. 

All  things  are  clad  in  a  perpetual  green, 
And  Winter  only  in  the  Snow  of  Lillies  feen. 

But  the  Nights  there  are  extreamly  cool  5  and  if  a  Man  be  un- 
covered during  that  time,  he  is  apt  to  catch  Colds,  and  great 
and  dangerous  pains  in  the  Cheft  and  Stomach :  Nay,  it  hath 
been  oblerv  d,  That  thofe  who  have  expos'd  themfeives  unco- 
ver'd  to  that  pleafing  coolnefs,  if  they  have  efcaped  pains  and 
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gripmgsin  the  Stomack ,  have  turn'd  pale,  yellowifh,  and 
fwell'd-up,  and  in  a  fhort  time  loft  the  lively  vermilion  Com- 
plexions they  had  before.  There  are  indeed  others  attribute 
thefe  effects  to  their  feeding  on  Caffava,  which  is  commonly 
eaten  in  thefe  Iflands  inftead  of  bread,  and  may  poffibly  have 
fome  quality  not  confident  with  the  natural  conftitution  of  the 
Inhabitans  of  our  Climates.  There  is  the  fame  temperature  in 
the  night  time  at  Peru,  and  in  the  Maldivas.  And  thofe  who 
have  travelPd  to  Jerufalem0  and  through  all  the  hot  Countries 
do  affirm ,  That  the  greater  the  heats  are  in  the  day  time, 
fo  much  the  colder  are  the  nights  3  the  reafon  whereof 
is,  that  the  great  Vapours  rais'd  by  the  Sun  in  the  day  time,  be- 
ing condensed  at  night,  and  falling  down  in  Dew,  do  extreamly 
cool  and  refrefhthe  Air. 

The  iEquinox  lafts  in  thefe  Iflands  neer  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  all  the  reft  of  it  the  longeft  days  are  fourteen  hours,  and 
the  Ihorteft  nights  ten.  And  thus  hath  the  Divine  Wifdona 
beftow'd  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  World  which  lye  moft  exposed 
to  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  Sun,  long  and  cool  nights,  to  re- 
cover and  reftore  to  vigour  what  the  too  neer  approaches  of 
that  Planet  had  dry'd  up  and  almoft  blafted  in  the  day. 

Nor  can  the  Year  be  here  divided  into  four  equal  and  diftincl:  ' 
partSj  as  we  do  in  Europe :  But  the  Rains,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent thefe  from  ^frii  to  November ,  and  the  great  Droughts 
which  reign  all  the  reft  of  the  Year ,  make  the  only  difference 
which  may  be  obferv'd  between  the  Sea  (oris. 

Now  how  thefe  different  Conftitutions  and  Temperatures  of 
the  Air  Ihouldjbexalled,  there  is  a  great  diverfity  of  Opinionsi 
Some  considering,  that  as  in  thefe  Parts  there  is  in  a  manner  no 
Crepufmhm  or  Twilight  (  which  is  a  certain  competion  of,  or 
fbmthing  between  night  and  day)fo  neither  is  there  any  Spring 
or  Antomn  to  make  a  certain  connexion  between  Summer  and 
a  kind  of  Winter,  which  they  admit  there.  Others  maintain 
on  the  eo&£rary,  That  there  is  no  juft  reafon  that  that  part  of 
the  Year  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Winter,  ihould  be  fo 
called,  in  regard  the  Earth  there  is  never  cover'd  with  Froft  or 
Snow,  which  are  the  unwelcom  attendants  of  Winter,  but  at 
all  times  cloath'd  with  a  delightful  Verdure,  and  almoft  in  all 
feafons  crown'd  with  Flowers  and  Fruits,  though  in  a  different 
meafure  5  whence  they  conclude,  That  the  Year  may  be  diftin- 
guiuYdinto  three  different  and  equal  parts,  and  thofe  be  called 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  %  though  not  fo  eafiiy  diftinguiihable 
as  haply  they  may  be  in  feveral  parts  of  the  World. 

But  the  common  expreffion  of  thofe  people,  who  make  up 
the  Colonies  now  planted  in  thefe  Iflands ,  is  not  conflftent 
with  this  diftinction  5  for  they  take  the  feafon  of  the  rains  to 
be  Winter,   and  that  of  the  droughts,  which  is  fair,  clear,  and  " 
pleafant,  to  be  Summer.     Tis  true,  *  Acofia  quarrels  at  the  *  Lib.2  <i 
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Spaniards,  for  expreffing  themfelves  In  that  manner,  and  ta- 
king thofe  rainy  moneths  for  Winter.  He  affirms,  that  the 
time  of. the  drought  and  fair  weather  is  the  true  Winter  in  all 
the  Torrid  Zone,  becaufe  then  the  Sun  is  at  the  greateft  diftance 
from  that  Region  5  and  on  the  contrary,  that  the  feafon  of 
Rains  and  Mifts  ought  there  to  be  called  Summer,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  nearnefs  of  that  Planet.  To  fpeak  properly  and  ri- 
goroufly,  there  is  fbme  reafon  we  fhould  comply  with  the  fen- 
timent  of  Acofta  5  yet  inafmuch  as  not  only  the  Spaniards ,  but 
alfo  many  other  Nations,  exprefs  themfelves  otherwife  ,  we 
fhall  keep  to  their  terms  rather,  efpecially  in  a  thing  of  fo  little 
confequence. 

But  how  rainy  foever  this  Seafon  may  be  in  the  Carribies^ 
thofe  who  have  liv'd  there  feveral  years  affirm,  that  there  hard- 
ly palTesaday,  but  the  Sunisfeen.  The  fame  thing  is  faid  of 
the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  5  whence  Antiquity  dedicated  it  to  the 
Sun,  out  of  an  imagination,  that  that  Star  had  a  particular  care 
of  it. 

The  Ebbing  and  Flowing  of  the  Sea  is  regulated  in  thefe 
Countries,  as  in  our  parts  -0  but  it  rifes  not  above  three  or  four 
foot  at  moft. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  Iflands  are  cover'd  with  feveral 
forts  of  excellent  Woods,  which  being  green  at  all  times, 
afford  a  very  delightful  profpeft  3  and  reprefent  a  perpetual 
Summer. 

The  Soil,  in  moft  places,  is  as  rich  and  as  pregnant  as  in 
any  part  of  France  5  Infomuch  that  all  thofe  Iflands  that  are 
inhabited,  give  not  the  Inhabitants  any  occafion  to  repent 
them  of  the  pains  they  take.  In  which  particular,  they  differ 
much  from  thofe  Countries  of  New-France,  where  the  poor  Sa- 
vages are  fo  put  to  it  to  get  their  fubfiftance,  that  their  Chil- 
dren, going  out  of  their  Hutts  in  the  morning,  and  finding 
their  Parents  a  hunting,  are  wont  to  cry  out  as  loud  as  they 
can.  Come  Tatom  ^  come  Caftors  %  come  Orignacs  ,  calling  thus 
to  the  relief  of  their  neceflities  thofe  creatures,  which  yet 
come  not  in  their  fight  as  often  as  they  ftandin  need  thereof. 

The  ^farne  inhabited  Iflands  are  alfo  furnilhed  with  good 
fources  of  frefti  Water,  Springs ,  Lakes,  Brooks ,  Wells  and 
Cifterns ,  and  fome  of  them  have  fair  Rivers.  There  are  fur- 
ther in  feveral  places  Mineral-waters,  which  are  fuccefsfully 
ufed,  in  order  to  the  curing  of  divers  Difeafes.  Brimftone  is 
got  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Mountains  in  divers  places  5  and 
the  bright  filver  fpangles  which  the  Torrents  and  Rivers  bring 
down  along  with  them,  and  are  found  in  the  fand,  and  the 
froath  of  their  waters,  after  they  have  been  over-flown,  are 
certain  indicia  and  difcoveries,  that  there  is  Cryftal  to  be  had 
in  them,  and  that  there  are  alfo  Mines  of  thofe  precious  Metals, 
which  are  fo  much  fought  after  by  moft  men. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  running  waters,  which  deferve  the  name  of  Rivers, 
are  never  dry'd  up,  even  in  the  greateft  droughts ,  and  ex- 
treamly  well  ftor'd  with  Fith,  for  the  moft  part  different  from 
thofefeen  in  Europe.  But  there  is  fuch  abundance  on  the  Sea- 
coafts,  that  the  Inhabitants  will  hardly  take  the  pains  to  huh  in 
the  Rivers. 

The  Vine  thrives  very  well  in  thefe  lilands,  and,  befides  a 
wild  kind  of  Vine  they  have,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
Woods,  and  bears  a  Very  fair  and  large  Grape,  there  are  in  all 
the  Inhabited  ones  great  Gardens,  "with  the  Walks  fet  about 
with  Vines  *  nay  in  forne  places  perfect  Vine-yards,  as  thofe  in 
France,  which  bear  twice  a  year,  and  fbmetimes  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  the  cultivation  beftoW'd  on  them,  with  refpeft  had 
to  the  Moon  and  conveniency  of  the  Seafons.  The  Grape  is 
excellent  good,  but  the  Wine  made  of  it  will  not  keep  many 
days  5  and  therefore  there  is  but  little  of  it  made. 

As  for  Wheat,  which  grows  in  New-Spain  as  well  as  in  any 
place  of  the  Worlds  it  grows  no  further  then  the  blade  in  the 
Carribbies,  and  is  only  for  the  making  of  Green-fauce,  in  re= 
gard  that  Grain  requires  winter,  and  the  foil  there  being  too 
rank,  it  fhoots  forth  too  much  at  firft,  and  there  is  not  ftrength 
enough  left  in  the  root  to  force  it  to  ftaulk  and  knit  in  the  ear. 
But  if  tryal  were  made  of  the  fowing  of  Barley  and  Rye,  and 
other  Grains  which  require  heat,  its  probable  they  would 
thrive  well.  And  yet,  fhould  they  come  to  maturity  ,  and 
with  great  increafe,  the  Inhabitants,  being  at  little  trouble  to 
get  Manyoc,  Potatoes,  turkey -wheat,  andfeveral  kinds  ofPulfe, 
would  not  take  the  pains  to  put  them  into  the  ground. 

All  the  natural  Provifions  of  thefe  Iflands  are  light,  and  of 
eafiedigeftion  5  in  regard  the  Country  being  hot,  the  ftomack 
oughtnottobeburthened,  as  may  be  prefumed in  colder  Cli- 
niates.  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  fuch  as  are  newly  come 
into  thefe  parts  are  advis'd  to  eat  little,  and  often.  Nor  doth 
what  is  eaten  breed  much  blood,  and  therefore  Phlebotomy  is 
not  much  ufed. 

Thefe  Iflands  are  inhabited  by  four  different  Nations  5 
whereof  the  firft  are  the  Indigent,  or  Originary  Inhabitants, 
who  have  lived  there  timeout  of  mind  5  and  thefe  are  the  Ca- 
ribbiam  or  CannibaUs,o1  whom  wee  fhall  give  a  perfect  accompt 
in  the  Second  Book  of  this  Hiftory.  The  other  three  are  the 
E?glJ$*  ^he  Frencb>  and  the  Q*tcb.,  The  eftablifhment  of 
thefe  foreign  Nations  in  thofe  parts  happen  d  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  twenty  five,  fince  which 
time  thev  have  fe  encreas'd,  that  the  Englijh  and  French  are 
now  become  a  very  numerous  people  3  as  will  be  feen  more  at 
large  in  the  fequel  of  this  Hiftory. 
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CHAP.   II. 

Of  each  of  the  Caribbyl-flands  in  particular. 

T Hat  we  may  obferve  fome  order  in  the  Defcription  we 
intend  of  each  of  thefe  Iflands  in  particular,  we  (hall 
divide  them  into  three  ClalTes ,  whereof  the  firft  (hall 
comprehend  thofe  which  lye  towards  the  South,  and  are  neereft 
the  Line  5  the  fecond  thofe  which  lye  Northward  5  and  the 
laft,  thofe  which  are  commonly  called  the  Lee-ward  Iflands, 
which  reach  Weftward  from  St  Chrifiophers^  the  beft  known 
of  them  all. 

T  ABA  GO. 

THefirft,  andmoft  Southerly  of  all  the  Caribbies  is  Tabago, 
or  Tabac  ,  diftant  from  the  Equinoctial ,  Northward, 
eleven  degrees  and  fixteen  minutes.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth.  There  are  in  it  feveral  pleafant 
Mountains,  out  of  which  arife  eighteen  Springs  or  fmall  Ri- 
vers, which,  having  drench'd  the  Plains,  fall  into  the  Sea.  It 
is  conceiv'd  the  air  of  it  would  be  healthy  enough,  if  the  Trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  ground  opened. 

The  extraordinary  height  of  the  Trees  growing  in  this 
Ifland  argue  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil.  There  are  in  this  the 
five  kinds  of  four-footed  creatures,  whereof  there  are  but  one 
or  two  in  any  of  the  other  Iflands.  As  1.  a  kind  oiswine^  not 
much  furnifh'd  with  briftles,  which  have  a  certain  hole  on 
their  backs.  [2  batons,  3  Agoutis.  4  Opaffums^  and  5  JkfusJ^- 
Rats,  all  which  we  {hall  defcribe  in  their  proper  place.  Not 
to  mention  the  Wood-Quilts,  Turtles,  Partridges,  and  Parrats, 
which  are  commonly  feen  there,  it  affords  abundance  of  other 
Birds,  not  known  in  Europe. 

The  Sea  which  encompalTes  this^Ifland  is  abundantly  fur- 
nifh'd with  all  forts  of  excellent  Fifh.  Sea-Tortoifes  come  in 
multitudes  to  hide  their  Egges  in  the  fand,  which  lyes  on  the 
(hoars.  On  the  Weft  and  North  dde  of  it,  there  are  Bayes, 
where  Ships  may  fafely  Anchor. 

About  fixteen  years  fince,  a  Company  of  Burghers  of  J^Wcre 
in  Zealand  Cent  thither  2CO  men,  to  plant  a  Colony  there,  under 
the  States-General  of  the  LInited  Provinces,  and  call'd  the 
Ifland ,  the  New-Walcre.  But  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country,  fearing  the  Neighbourhood  of  thofe  Foreigners, 
maflacred  fome  or  them  ,  which  forc'd  the  reft ,  who  were 
troubled  with  ficknefs  and  feared  the  treatment  their  compani- 
ons had  receiv'd,  to  retire  elfewhere.     Whereupon  the  Iiland 
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was  along  time  deftitute  of  Inhabitants,  and  frequented  only 
by  fome  Caribbian s,  who,  coming  and  going  to  their  Wars, 
(truck  in  there  to  get  neceflary  refrelhments  5  as  alfo  by  fome 
French  of  the  Iflands  of  Martinico  and  Gardeloupe,  who  came 
thither  to  flfh  for  Lamantine  and  Tortoijes,  at  certain  feafons  of 
the  year. 

But  now  the  Zealanders  are  re-eftablifh'd  there,  and  about 
three  years  fince  Lampfeti,  an  ancient  Burgo-rnafter  o£  Fluffing, 
and  one  of  the  States-General,  ventur'd  to  people  the  Ifland 
anew.  He  brought  thither,  in  his  own  Ships,  feveral  gallant 
perfons,  who  are  likely  reftore  the  Colony  which  his  Coun- 
try-men had  planted  there  before. 

This  Ifland  lying  next  to  the  Continent  of  that  part  o£  Ame- 
rica which  lyes  Southward,  lyes  very  convenient  for  a  Com- 
merce with  the  Arovagues,  the  C alibis ,  the  Caribbians,  and  fe- 
veral other  Indian  Nations  3  and  the  keeping  together  of  a 
considerable  force  of  men,  which  might  be  eafily  fent  over  in- 
to the  Continent  3  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
Colony. 

GKANAD  A. 

THe  Ifland  of  Granada,  lying  at  twelve  degrees  and  fix- 
teen  fcruples  on  this  fide  of  the  Line,  does  properly 
begin  the  Semicircle  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  in  length  about  feven 
leagues,  the  breadth  not  the  fame  in  all  places,  reaching  North 
and  South  like  a  Crefcent.  The  French  became  mafters  of  it 
about  (ix  years  fince.  They  had  at  the  beginning  great  con- 
testations with  the  Caribbians,  who,  for  fome  rrioneths,  difput- 
ed  the  polTeffion  of  it  with  them  by  force  of  arms.  But  at  laft 
Monfieue  Parquet,  Governourof  Martinico,  who  had  refolv'd, 
at  his  own  charge ,  to  make  an  eftablifhment  there,  oblig'd 
them,  out  of  a  confideration  of  their  own  concernments, 
grounded  principally  on  the  great  advantages  they  received 
from  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  French,  to  leave  him  quietly 
poflefs'd  of  it. 

The  ground  produces  all  manner  of  the  Country  pro  vifions, 
as  Sugar-Canes,  Ginger,  and  excellent  Tobacco.  The  air  is 
very  healthy.  It  is  well  furnifh'd  with  Springs  of  frefh  water, 
and  places  of  good  Anchorage  for  Ships.  It  hath  alfo  abun- 
dance of  fair  Trees,  fome  excellent  for  their  fruit,  others  for 
their  fitnefs  for  building.  There  is  good  Fifhing  all  about  it, 
and  the  Inhabitants  have  alfo  good  Fifhing  and  Hunting  in  and 
about  three  little  Iflands,  called  the  Granadines,  lying  North- 
Eaftfromit.  The  fir  ft  Governour  of  this  place  was,  Mon- 
fieur  Le  Comte  Governour  of  Martinico,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
Mon.  dela  Vaumeniere.  It  bath  fince  been  bought  by  the  Count 
oiSerillas,  of  Monf  Parquet. 

BEKIA. 
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BE  K  I  A. 

THe  Ifland  of  Bekia  is'diftant  from  the  Line  twelve  de- 
grees and  2  5  fcruples.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  about, 
and  would  be  fruitful  enough,  if  it  were  cultivated.  There  is 
in  it  a  good  Haven  for  Ships  $  but  inafmuch  as  it  is  not  furnifh'd 
with  frefh  water,  it  is  not  much  frequented,  unlefs  it  be  by 
fome  Caribbians  of  St.  Vincent's^  who  fometimes  go  thither  a 
riming,  or  to  drefs  fome  fmall  Gardens  they  have  up  and 
down  there  for  their  diverfion. 

Sc  VINCENT. 

THe  Ifland  of  St.  Vincent  is  the  moft  populous  of  any  pof- 
fefs*d  hy  the  Caribbians.  Its  Altitude  is  flxteen  degres 
North  from  the  Line.  Thofe  who  have  feen  the  Ifland  Ferro, 
or  Fietro>  one  of  the  Canaries ,  affirm,  that  this  is  much  of  the 
fame  figure.  It  may  be  about  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  fix  in 
breadth.  There  are  in  it  feveral  high  Mountains,  between 
which  are  very  fruitful  Plains,  if  they  were  cultivated.  The 
Caribbians  have  many  fair  Villages,  where  they  live  pleafantly, 
and  without  any  difturbance.  And  though  they  have  a  jea- 
loufly  of  the  ftrangers  that  live  about  them,  and  ftand  on  their 
Guard  when  they  come  to  their  Roads,  yet  do  they  not  deny 
them  the  Bread  of  the  Country,  which  is  Cajjava  ,  Water, 
Fruits,  and  other  Provisions,  growing  in  their  Country,  if 
they  want  them,  taking  in  exchange.  Wedges,  Hooks,  and 
other  implements  of  Iron,  which  they  much  efteem 

BAKE  A  DOS. 

"^He  Barbados ,which  is  the  fame  that  is  called  by  the  French 
JL  Barboude,  lyes  between  the  15  and  14  degree.  North 
from  the  Equator,  and  Eaftward  from  St.  Aloufie^  and  St.  Vin- 
cent. The  Englifti,  who  planted  a  Colony  there  in  the  year 
M.DC. XXVII.  allow  it  to  be  about  25  leagues  in  compafs,  but 
greater  in  length  then  breadth.  There  is  in  the  whole  Ifland 
but  one  River  ,  which  truely  deferves  that  name  :  but  the 
Countrey  lying  low  f and  even,  there  are ,  in  feveral  places, 
Pools  and  Refervatories  of  frefh  water,  which  fupply  the  fear- 
city  of  Springs  and  Rivers.  Moft  houfes  have  alfo  Citterns, 
and  Wells  which  are  never  dry. 

At  the  firft  Cultivation  the  Earth  promifed  not  much,  but 
experience  hath  evine'd  the  contrary,  it  plentifully  producing 
Tobacco,  Ginger,  Cotten,  and  efpecially  Sugar-Canes,  info- 
much  that,  next  to  St.  ChriUofhers^  it  is  the  rnoft  frequented 
by  Merchants ,  and    the  moft  populous  of  all  the  Antilles. 

About 
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About  the  year  1646.  they  accounted  in  it  about  twenty  thou- 
fand  Inhabitants,  not  comprehending  in  that  number  the  Ne- 
gro-Slaves, who  were  thought  to  amount  to  a  far  greater. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  Ifland,  which- may  juftly  be 
called  Towns ,  as  containing  many  fair,  long  ,  and  fpacious 
Streets  [  furntfh'd  with  a  great  number  of  noble  Structures 
built  by  the  principal  Officers  and  Inhabitants  of  this  flouriftiing* 
Colony.  Nay  indeed ,  taking  a  full  prolpeft  of  the  whole 
Ifland,  a  man  might  take  it  for  one  great  City,  inafmuch  as 
the  houfes  are  at  no  great  diftance  one  from  another  5  that 
many  of  thofe  are  very  well  built  ,  according  to  the  rate  of 
Building  in  England $  that  the  Shops  and  Store-houfes  are  well 
furnifh'd  with  ail  forts  of  Commodities  5  that  there  are  many 
Fairs  and  Markets  3  andlaftly,  that  the  whok  Ifland,  as  great 
Cities  are,  is  divided  into  feveral  Parifties,  which  have  very 
fair  Churches.  The  moft  considerable  of  the  Inhabitants  think 
themfelves  fo  well,  that  it  is  feldom  feen  they  ever  remove 
thence.  ■  ..    ■ 

This  Ifland  is  very  famous  in  all  parts,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
abundance  of  excellent  Sugar  it  hath  afforded  thefe  many 
years.  'Tis  true,  it  is  not  fo  white  as  that  which  comes  from 
other  parts,  but  it  is  better  efteemed  by  Refiners,  becaufe  it 
hath  fairer  grain  and  yields  more,  when  it  is  purifi'd. 

Sr  L  V  C  Vs. 

St  Luc/s  Ifland  lyes  at  13  deg.  40  fcr.  on  this  fide  the  Line, 
It  was  heretofore  frequented  only  by  a  fmall  number  of 
Indians,  who  came  to  fifth  thereabouts.  But  fome  time  (nice, 
the  French  of  Martinico  came  and  kept  them  company.  There 
are  two  high  Mountains  in  the  Ifland,  which  are  very  cold  : 
They  are  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  are  called  by  the  French, 
LesFitons  deSt.  /ilonfie.  At  the  defcent  of  thefe  Mountains, 
there  are  pleafrnt  Valleys  cover'd  with  great  Trees,  and  wa- 
tered with  Springs.  The  air  is  conceiv'd  to  be  healthy,  and 
that  the  foil  will  be  fruitful,  when  it  (hall  be  a  little  better  dif- 
cover'd  then  it  is  yet. 


MARTINICO. 

THe  Ifland  o£  Martinico  ,vsh\ch  the  Indians  call'd  Madanind^ 
lyes  at  the  altitude  of  fourteen  degrees  and  thirty  fcruples 
on  this  fide  the  Line.  It  is  about  fixteen  leagues  in  length,  of  an 
unequal  breadth,  and  about  forty  five  in  compafs..  The  Soil 
of  it  is  pleafant,  which  makes  it  at  this  day  one  of  the  moll 
populous  of  all  the  Caribbies. 

The  French  andl»^»/arejoyntly  poflefs'd  of  it,  and  have 
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Jiv'd  a  long  time  in  very  good  correfpondence.    Monf  Parquet 
is  the  prefent  French  Governour  of  it. 

Of  all  the  Caribbies  this  is  the  cnoft  uneven  Tiland,  that  is,  the 
moftfull  of  Mountains  5  which  are  very  high,  and  intermixt 
with  inacceffible  Rocks.  The  fruitful  parts  of  it  confift  in 
certain  round  Hills  or  eminences }  as  alfo  in  very  delightful 
fkirts  of  Mountains,  and  fome  Plains  or  Valleys,  which  are  ex- 
treamly  pleafant. 

The  Mountains  of  it  are  not  to  be  inhabited,  and  fervefor 
the  feeding  and  retreat  of  wild  Beafts,  Serpents  and  Snakes, 
whereof  there  is  great  abundance.  Yet  are  thefe  Mountains 
well  furniuYd  with  wood,  which,  in  bigneis  and  length,  ex- 
ceed any  in  Europe,  and  bears  fruit  and  food  for  the  wild  Boars 
and  Birds. 

As  for  the  Hills  and  fkirts  of  Mountains,  they  are  for  the 
moft  part,  inhabitable*,  and  of  a  good  foil,  but  verytrouble- 
fome  to  manure.  For  fome  of  them  are  fo  high  and  freepy, 
that  people  can  hardly  work  on  them  without  danger,  or  at 
leaft  without  holding  by  a  Tobacco-italk,  or  fome  Tree  with 
one  hand,  that  they  may  work  with  the  other. 

The  Tobacco  which  grows  on  thefe  eminent  places  is  ever 
the  Deft,  and  efteenVd  above  that  which  srowsin  the  Valleys, 
and  bottoms,  which  have  not  fo  much  prefence  of  the  Sun. 
For  the  Tobacco,  which  grows  in  bottoms,  and  places  encom- 
pafs'd  with  Woods,  is  ever  full  of  yellow-fpots,  as  if  it  were 
burnt,  and  neither  takes  Well,  nor  keeps  well.  Thefe  enclofed 
places  are  alfo  unhealthy,  and  thofe  who  work  in  them  con- 
tract an  ill  colour,  and  the  new-comers,  who  are  not  accu- 
ftomed  to  that  air,  do  fooner,  in  thefe,  then  in  any  other 
places,  catch  that  griping  of  the  Belly,  which  is  fo  common  in 
thefe  lllands. 

There  being  two  different  Nations  in  this  Tlland,  it  is  accord- 
ingly divided  between  them,  to  wit,  the  Indians,  the  natural 
Inhabitants  of  the  Country  5  and  the  French,  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  Colony  in  July,  in  the  year  163$. under 
the  Conduct,  of  Monf.  Defnambuc ,  who  brought  them  from 
St.  Ckriliophers,  and  left  them  in  quiet  pofleilion  of  this  place. 

That  part  of  the  Ifland  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Indians  is 
comprehended  in  one  quarter,  which  is  called  the  Cabes-terre, 
without  any  other  diftinclion. 

_  The  part  occupied  by  the  French,  and  called  Baffe-terre,  is 
divided  into  five  quarters,  which  are  by  them  called,  LaCaje 
du  Pilote,  La  Cafe  Capot^  Le  Carbet,  Le  Fort  St.  Pierre,  and  U 
Trejcheur.  In  each  of  thefe  Quarters  there  is  a  Church,  or  at 
leak  a  Chappel,  a  Court  of  Guard,  and  a  Magazine  for  Arms, 
about  which  are  built  feveral  large  and  fair  Srore-houfes, 
both  for  the  Commodities  that  are  imported,  and  thofe  of  the 
growth  of  the  Ifland. 
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The  Quarter  of  the  Cafe  d„  Mote  isfo  called  from  a  Savage 
Capta  n,  who  had  fometjmes  lived  there,  and  glory  "d  much  in 
the  name  T,lot  which  ^  French  had  given  him.  Hedifco- 
verd  to  MoBf.  Parquet,  the  engagements  which  thofe  of  his 
Nation  entred  into  againft  hifn. 

In  the  Qua.  ter  of  Cafe  Capet,  there  is  a  very  noble  savanna 
(thus  they  call  in  thelflands  pleafant  Meadows  and  Paftures  j 
which  hath,  on  the  one  fide  the  River  called  Capot,  and  on  the 
Other,  many  fair  Edifices. 

The  Carbet  Quarter  hath  its  name  from  the  ancient  Inhabi- 
tants, whofometime  had  there  one  of  their  greateft  Villages 
and  a  publick  Houfe  which  they  called  Carbet,  a  name  yet 
common  to  thofe  places ,  where  they  have  their  meetings 
The  French  Goverriour  liv'd  in  this  Quarter  a  long  time,  ha- 
ving omit  a  noble  Brick-houfc,  neer  the  Haven,  in  a  pleafant 
bottom    refreihd  by  a  confiderable  River,  which  falls  down' 
out  of  the  Mountains.     The  Indians,  who  never  had  feen  Stru- 
cture of  any  fuch  material,  look'd  on  it  at  firft  with  a  great 
aftoniftment     and  having  attempted   to  fhake  it, -by  the 
irrength  of  their  fhoulders,  but  not  ftirring  it,  they  were  forc'd 
acknowledg,  that  it  all  HoufeS:  were  fo  built,  the  Tempeft 
Which  they  call  the  Hurricane  would  not  prejudice  them.     But 
lince,  the  Covernour  not  having  his  health  perfeftly  there    he 
tnadea  prefect  of  it  to  the  Jefiits,  together  with  the  Gardens 
about  it,  as  alfo  the  raritiesand  curiofities  of  the  Country,  and 
feveralotherhabuations  dependent  on  it,  and  a  great  number , 
of  Negro-flaves,  who  cultivate  them. 

F„,  St.  Pierre  or  Star's  Fort,  is  the  place  where  the 
Governournowhves  There  are  in  it  feveral  great  pieces  of 
W^  WBnfi  fo^oflron.    This  Fort  commands  al 

It  torn  Aboutfa?on«Caft  from  theGovernoUrs,  ftands 
^A^u  lledS^  fjhe  Jefiits,  fituateona  pleafant  River, 
which  ts  Aencecalled,  The  Jefiits  River.  This  Strudure  is  of 
Free-ftone  and  Brick,  very  delightful  to  the  eye.     The  A ve- 

TZ  .    !3£  T  ?i|r  temPta"°",  and,  all  about  it,  are 
Garden,  and  Orchards    producing  whatever  is  moft  delicious 
of  the  growth  of  thelflands,  as  alfo  feveral  Plants,  Herb 
Flowersand  Fruits  brought  thither  from  France.     There  isaN 
i.V'ne-y»rd    which  yields  yearly  good  ftore  of  Wine 

lo  Jnlrt If  "tfr  "  **  P™CherS  <*>*«*">  contains  ™  even 
low  part  of -the  Country,  very  confiderable  for  its  extent,  and 

S^il   \  M?UfD-^\-Up0n  the  ^"s.  whereof,  there  a  ea 
good  humber  of  fair  Habitations. 

of  boST  tl  Cabe'-trre>,  and  the  M^rre,  there  is  a  kind 
oi  b0ttom    where  is  abundance  of  that  Wood  by  which  the 

Sath°eCHTnp-   Jftl  **  W  aIfothe  ^edtwhefe! 

bark  wW     f?Sar%Parfad°d  5  3S  aIfo  the  wiId  M"h»h  the 
bark  whereof  ferves  for  feveral  things  aboutthe  houfe. 
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Moft  of  the  Houfes  in  this  Ifland  are  of  wood,  very  conve- 
nient, and  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  moft  considerable  are 
built  on  certain  eminences.  That  advantageous  fituation  con- 
tributes much  to  their  health  who  live  in  them,  tor  the  air  is 
clearer  then  that  of  the  Valleys.  It  alfo  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  thofe  pleafant  Structures  *  and  caufes  a  verydiver- 
tive  profpecl:.  .  , 

The  befr  Haven  of  this  Ifland  lyes  between  Carbet  and 
St.  Peters  Fort.  It  is  more  fafe  then  any  of  the  neighbouring 
Iflands,  as  being  encompafs'd  with  high  Mountains,  which  fe- 
cure  the  Ships  lying  in  it  from  the  violence  of  all  winds. 

Between  Cafe  du  Mote,  and  a  bottom  called  Culde  Sac  des 
Salines,  there  is  a  Rock,  running  about  half  a  league  into  the 
Sea  which  is  called  the  Diamond,  from  its  figure,  and  is  a 
retreat  for  an  infinite  number  of  Birds,  and  among  others 
Wood-quifts,  which  breed  in  it.  It  is  hard  getting  up  to  it, 
yet  fome  vifit  it,  as  they  pafs  by,  when  the  young  ones  are  fit 

to  eat.  ,         ,'••     .  ,  . 

There  is  another  place  on  the  fame  fide  as  the  Diamond,  into 
which  Ships  are  brought,  to  be  refrelh'd,  and  mended.  The 
Sea  there  is  always  calm,  but  the  air  not  healthy,  m  regard  the 
Sea-men  commonly  catch  Fevers,  which  yet  are  not  very 
dangerous,  inafmuch  as  they  (hake  them  oft,  as  foonastney 
depart  thence. 

Befides  the  Torrents,  which  in  times  of  rams  fall  down  with 
great  violence,  and  the  inundations  of  this  Ifland,  there  are 
nine  or  ten  confiderable  Rivers  which  are  never  dry.  Their 
fources  are  at  the  afcent  or  foot  of  the  higheft  Mountains,  and 
having  watered  the  Valleys  they  fall  into  the  Sea.  They  are 
prejudicial  to  the  places  neer  them,  in  regard  that  when  they 
overflow,  they  root  up  Trees,  undermine  rocks,  and  makea 
defolation  over  the  Fields  and  Gardens,  carrying  along  with 
them,  the  houfes  which  lye  in  the  plain  Country,  and  what- 
ever oppofes  the  impetuofity  of  their  courfe.  This  inconve- 
nience hath  oblig'd  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony  to  take  up 
their  habitations  on  the  tops  of  thofe  little  Mountains,  where- 
with their  Ifland  is  richly  furnifh'd  5  for  they  fecure  them  from 

thefe  inundations.  .  .  . 

But  what  is  moft  confiderable  in  this  Ifland,  is  the  multitude 
of  the  Inhabitants  poffefTing  it,  who  are  thought  to  amount  to 
nine  or  ten  thoufand  perfons,  not  comprehending  in  that  num- 
ber the  Indians  and  Negroes,  who  are  neer  as  many.  Ine 
mildnefs  of  the  Government  and  the  advantageous  fituation  ot 
the  Ifland  contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of  it  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  Inhabitants.  For  moft  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  Ships,  bound  for  America,  fo  order  their  courie,  that 
they  may  touch  here,  rather  then  at  any  other  of  the  Itlands : 
andasfoon  as  they  have  caft  Anchor  in  any  of  the  Havens,  to 
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take  in  the  refrefhrnents  neceffary  for  them,  they  fet  a  (hoar 
their  Paffengers,  if  they  be  notexpredy  oblig'd  to  bring  them 
to  fome  other  place.  Nay  it  hath  often  hapned  that  whole  Fa- 
milies, which  had  left  France,  with  a  defigne  to  pafs  over  into 
fome  of  the  other  Iflands  which  lye  beyond  this,  and  are  not  in- 
ferior to  it,  either  as  to  Air  or  Soil,  being  wearied  out  with 
the  inconveniences  of  a  long  Voyage,  have  fetled  hereto  avoid 
expofing  themfelves  to  the  fame  again. 

Among  the  great  multitude  of  people  which  make  up  this 
Colony,  there  are  many  perfons  of  worth  and  quality,  who 
after  their  honorable  imployments  in  other  parts jofthe^world, 
have  at  laft  made  choice  of  this  place,  for  t$eir  repofe  and  re- 
tirement. Among  thefe  are  particularly  WJbe  mentioned 
Monf.  Courcelas ,  Lieutenant-General  under  the  Governor,  a 
perfbn  who  by  his  excellent  conduct  hath  gaind  the  affections 
of  both  Inhabitants  and  Strangers  5  Monf.  Le  Gomte^  and  Mon£ 
de  L'Ottbiere,  as  being  the  principal  Officers. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Defcription  of  this  Ifland3  wefaid^ 
that  the  French  and  Indians  lived  there  a  long  time  toge- 
ther in  good  correfpondence.  But  the  Letters  that  came 
thence  lately,  giving  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  it,  affirm,,  that 
about  four  years  fince,  the  Caribbians  made  an  insurrection, 
and  have  continued  a  War  with  the  French  ever  fince  5  that 
fmcethat  time,  thofe  Barbarians  had  done  great  mifchieis  in 
the  French  Quarters  5  and  that  neither  the  height  of  the  Moun- 
tains, nor  depth  of  the  precipices,  nor  yet  the  horror  of  vaft 
and  dreadful  folitudcs,  which  till  then  had  been  accounted  an 
impenetrable  wall,  lying  between  thefeveral  divifions  of  both 
the  Notions,  hindred  not  their  falling  upon  them.,  and  filling 
their  habications  with  fire,  maflacres,  de(blation3  and  what- 
ever the  implacable  fpiritof  revenge  could  fuggeft  to  them  of 
greateft  cruelty,  to  feed  their  rage,  and  fatisfie  their  bru° 
tality. 

Of  the  occafions  of  this  Rupture  there  are  feveral  accounts 
given.  Some  attribute  it  to  Monf.  Parquet's  eftablilhing  of 
French  Colonies  in  the  Iflands  of  Granada  and  St.  Lncy3  with- 
out theconfent  of  the  Caribbians ,  who  thereupon  took  occa- 
fion  of  difcoment.  Others  affirm  that  they  took  up  Arms3  to 
revenge  the  deaths  of  fome  of  their  Nation^  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ifland  of  S.  Vincent,  whom  they  believe  to  have  come  to  their 
end  by  drinking  fome  poifon  d  Strong-water  which  had  been 
brought  them  from  Martinico. 

Immediately  upon  the  breaking  forth  of  this  War5  and  the 
firft  devaluations  made  by  the  Caribbians  in  one  of  the  French 
Quarters  (which,  according  to  their  cuftom,  was  by  a  bafe  fur- 
prifej  thofe  who  envy'd  the  glory  of  thofe  Colonies,  and  their 
progrefs  and  eftablifhment  in  thofe  Iflands,  feattered  their  ma- 
licious reports,  That  the  French  would  never  be  able  to  keep 
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under  thofe  Barbarians }  That  thofe  of  the  fame  Nation,  who 
live  in  Dominico  and  S.  Vincent 's,had  fecretly  apply'd  themfelves 
to  all  their  Allies  of  the  Continent  ,  to  incite  them  to  engage 
in  an  unanimous  War  againft  the  French ;  That  the  more  eafiiy 
to  effectuate  that  defign,  and  make  their  Party  ftronger,  they 
had  gone  fo  far  as  to  treat  of  a  Peace  with  the  Arovagues,  their 
ancient  Enemies;  And,  That  they  had  fo  far  engag'd  all  thefe 
Salvages  in  their  Quarrel,  that  they  were  refolv'd'  with  a  joynt- 
force  to  fail  upon  the  French,  and  over-run  them  with  their 
multitude; 

It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  there  were  really  any  fuch 
Affociation  againft  them  or  not  5  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  ef- 
fects !of  it  appear'd  not  3  and  that  after  the  firft  Irruptions 
of  the  Caribbians  of  Martinico  into  the  French  Quarters,  which 
were  indeed  with  fome  advantage  of  the  Barbarians,  they  have 
been  fo  unfuccefsful  in  their  Enterprifes  fince ,  and  worfted  £0 
with  the  lofs  of  the  chief  amongft  them ,  that  about  two  years 
fince  they  were  forc'd  to  quit  their  Villages ,  and  leave  their 
Gardens  to  the  difpofal  of  the  Vi&orious,  and  retire  for  fafety 
into  Woods,  and  inacceflible  Rocks  and  Mountains.  So  that 
the  World  is  now  perfwaded  of  the  contrary ,  viz*  Thar 
if  thofe  Barbarians  (hall  make  any  further  attempt  to  recover 
themfelves  out  of  that  wretched  Confirmation  in  which  they 
live,  by  the  force  of  Arms,  they  will  in  all  likelyhood  be  forc'd 
either  to  quit  the  abfolute  pofleffion  of  the  Ifland  to  the  French, 
or  accept  of  fuch  Conditions  of  Peace  as  they  can  obtain,  to 
renew  the  ancient  Alliance,  which  they  have  been  but  too  for- 
ward to  break. 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Iflands  which  lye  towards  the  North. 

THe  Iflands  we  intend  to  defcribe  in  this  Chapter,  lying 
more  towards  the  North,  are  confequent'ly  more  tem- 
perate. They  are  alfo  more  frequented  than  thofe  of 
tabago,  Granada,  and  S.  Aloufu,  in  regard  the  Ships  which  have 
refrefh'd  themfelves  at  Martinico ,  and  fall  down  thence  to  S. 
Chriftophers,  may  vifit  them  one  after  another,  without  any  di- 
version out  of  their  Courfe. 

DOMINICO*. 

THe  liland  of  Dominico  lies  at  the  altitude  of  15  degrees 
and  30  minutes.    It  is  conceiv'd  to  be  inlength  about  13. 

League 
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Leagues,  and  not  much  lefs  in  breadth,  where  it  is  at  the  great- 
eft.     There  are  in  the  mid  ft  of  it  feveral  high  Mountains, 
which  encompafs  an  inacceffible  bottom,  where  may  be  feen 
from  the  tops  of  certain  rocks  an  infinite  number  of  mkMtiz* 
of  a  dreadful  bulk  and  length.  ™fmtf> 

This  Ifland  is  inhabited  by  the  Caribbians>  who  are  very  nu- 
merous ink.  They  have  a  long  time  entertain'd  thofe  who 
came  to  vifit  them  with  a  ftory  of  a  vaft  and  monftrous  Serpent 
which  had  its  aboad  in  that  bottom.  They  affirmed  that  there 
was  on  the  head  of  it  a  very  fparkling  ftone,  like  a  Carbuncle 
of  ineftimable  price  $  That  it  commonly  veiPd  that  rich  Je~ 
wel  with  a  thin  moving  fkin,  like  that  of  a  mans  eye-lid  5  but 
that  when  it  went  to  drink,  or  fported  himfelf  inthemidftof 
that  deep  bottom,  he  fully  difcover'd  it,  and  that  the  rocks 
and  all  about  receiv'd  a  wonderful  luftre  from  the  fire  ifliiing 
out  of  that  precious  Crown. 

The  fupream  Perfon  of  this  Ifland  was  heretofore  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  among  thofe  of  the  fame  Nation.  For  when 
all  their  Forces  marched  out  to  Battel  againft  the  Arovagues, 
their  common  Enemies  of  the  Continent  3  he  had  the  conduct 
of  the  Van-guard  and  was  known  by  a  particular  mark  which 
he  had  about  him. 

When  any  French  Ships  come  neer  this  Ifland,  there  are  im- 
mediately feen  feveral  Canows,  in  each  whereof  there  are 
three,  or  but  four  Indians  at  the  moft,  who  come  to  dired 
them  to  the  Havens,  where  they  may  fafely  Anchor.  They 
commonly  bring  along  with  them  fomeof  the  Country  Fruits 
whereof  having  prefented  the  Captains  and  other  Officers  with 
the  choiceft ,  they  proffer  the  reft  in  exchange  for  FiuW- 
hooks,  grains  of  Cryftal,  and  fuch  trifles,  as  they  account 
precious. 

MAKIG  ALANTA. 

rHe  Ifland  of  Marigalanta  lyes  at  the  altitude  of  15  deg 
and  40  minutes.  It  is  a  flat  Country,  and  well  furnifti'd 
with  wood,  which  argues  it  would  be  fertile  enough,  if  it  were 
once  reduced  to  culture.  It  hath  always  been  frequented  by 
the  Indians ,  aswellinordertoFiftiing,  as  for  fomefmall Gar- 
dens which  they  have  in  it. 

The  laft  Letters  from  the  Carribies  brought  news  that  Motif. 
f  H°»el9  Governour  of  Garde loupe  had  lately  peopled  this 
Jiland,  and  built  a  Fort  in  it  to  keep  under  certain  Indians, 
who  would  have  oppofed  his  defign,  and  had  kill'd  twenty  of 
thofe  whom  he  had  fent  thither  at  firft  to  difcover  the  Coun- 
try 3  and  that  upon  that  accident  he  had  fent  over  thither  three 
hundred  men,  who  retreated  in  the  night  time  to  a  great  Vef- 
iel  they  had  m  the  road,  till  fuch  time  as  the  Fort  was  made 

tenable. 
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tenable.:  The  Caribbiansoi  Dominico,  the  better  to  continue 
the  good  ccrrefpondence  there  is  between  them  and  the  In- 
habitants of  Gardeloupe,  who  are  their  next  Neighbours,  af- 
firm they -had  „no  hand  in  that  Maflacre,  and  excufed  them- 
felves  to  Mon£  *f  Bowel,  imputing  it  to  thofe  of  their  Nation, 
who  live  in  the  other  Iflands. 

SAINTS. 

Etween  Dominico  and  Gardeloupe  there  are  three  or  four 
fmall  Iflands  very  neer  one  another,  commonly  called  the 
Saints  :  They  are  at  the  fame  Altitude  as  Marigalanta,  Weft 
from  which  they  lye,  and  are  as  yet  defert  and  unhabited. 

The  Ifland  of  Birds  lyes  more  Weft  then  the  forementioned, 
at  fifteen  degrees,  and  forty  five  minutes.  It  hath  that  name 
from  the  infinite  number  of  Birds,  which  breed  in  it,  making 
their  Nefts  even  on  the  Sea-moar  :  They  are  for  the  moft  part 
eaffly  taken  with  the  hand,  not  fearing  men  in  regard  they  fel- 
dom  fee  any.  This  Ifland  lyes  very  low,  and  is  hardly  per- 
ceiv'd  till  one  be  very  neer  it. 

DESIRADO. 

'"jpHe  Ifland  Deftrado  was  fo  called  by  Chriftopher  Colnmbm ,as 
JL  being  the  firftdifcover'd  by  him  of  all  theCaribbies,'m  his 
fecond  Voyage  into  America.  And  as  he  called  the  firft  place  he 
difcover'd4>f  this  new  World  .-San  Salvador,  whereas  before 
it  was  called  Guanahani  ,  which  is  one  of  the  Lucayos,  at  the 
altitude  of  2  5  degrees  and  fome  minutes  5  fo  be  called  this  De- 
ftrado, from  the  obtaining  of  his  Dejire.  It  lies  ten  Leagues 
from  G*r^e/^/>e,North-eaft,and  from  the  Line  16  degrees  and 
10  minutes.  The  foil  of  this  Ifland  is  good  3  and  conlequcntly 
it  will  not  be  long  ere  it  be  Inhabited. 

GARBELGVFE. 

GArdeloupe  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  nobleft  Iflands  of  any 
pollefsd  by  the  French  in  the Caribbies.  It  was  hereto- 
fore called  by  .the  Indians  Carucueira  5  but  the  Spaniards  gave 
it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Some  would  have  it 
precifely  at  16  Degrees  5  others  add  therto  16  minures.  The 
Circumference  of  it  is  about  60  Leagues,  and,  where  broad- 
eft,  about  nine  or  ten  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  little  Arm  of  the  Sea,  which  feparates  the  Grand'- 
terre  from  that  which  is  properly  called  Gardeloupe.  The  more 
Eafterly  part  of  this  latter  is  called  by  the  French  Cabcs-Terre, 
and  that  towards  the  Weft  BaJJe-Terrc. 

That  part  of  it  which  is  called  the  Grand'-Terre  hath  two 
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Salt-pits,  where  the  Sea-water  is  converted  into  Salt ,  as  fole^ 
veral  other  Iflands,  by  the  force  of  the  Sun,  without  affifta  nee 
of  Art. 

That  part  which  is  inhabited  hath  infeveral  places,  efpeci- 
ally  towards  the  middle  of  it,  divers  high  Mountains,  whereof 
fome  are  full  of  baie  and  dreadful  Rocks,  riling  out  of  a  Bot- 
tom ,  encompalTed  with  many  inacceffible  Precipices  5  others 
are  covered  with  delightful  Trees  ,  which  are  to  them  at  alt 
times  a  kind  of  pleafant  Garland.     At  the  foot  of  thefe  Moun- 
tains there  are  feveral  Plains  of  a  vaft  extent,which  are  refrefh'd 
by  a  great  number  of  pleafant  Rivers,  which  occasioned  here- 
tofore the  Spanish  Ships  to  touch  there,  to  take  in  frefli  water 
for  the  continuance  of  their  Voyage.     Some  of  thefe  Rivers 
when  they  are  overflown  bring  down  pieces  of  Wood  that 
have  pafs'd  through  the  Sulphur-mines,  that  are  in  one  of  the 
mod  remarkable  Mountains  in  the  Ifland  ,  which  continually 
caftsupfmoak,  whence  it is  called  the  Sulphur-Mountain.  There 
are  alfo  in  it  Springs  of  hot  water ,  which  have  been  found  by 
experience  good  for  the  Dropfie,and  all  Indifpofitions  proceed- 
ing from  a  cold  caufe.     There  are  between  thefe  two  parts  of 
the  Land  two  great  Gulphs,   whence  thofe  Inhabitants  who 
delight  m  Fifhing  may  at  any  time  take  Tortoifes,  and  feveral 
other  excellent  Fifh. 

The  French  firffc  planted  themfelves  in  this  Ifland  in  the  year 
M.  DC.  XXXV.  M.M.  du  Pkjfis  and  /'  Olive  were  the  firft  Go- 
vernors of  it,  with  equal  authority  5  but  the  former  dyin<* 
feVen  moneths  after  his  arrival,  and  the  other  becoming  unfit 
for  Government  by  the  lofsof  his  fight,  there  was  fen t  over 
Monf.  Auber,  one  of  the  Captains  of  St.  Chriftophers  ,  who 
chanc  d  to  be  then  at  Paris.  This  Colony  owes  its  confervati- 
on  and  welfare  fince  to  the  prudence  and  conduct  of  this  wor- 
thy Governor,  who  fignaliz'd  his  entrance  into  that  Charge  by 
the  Peace  he  made  with  the  Carribians,  and  feveral  good  Con- 
ftitutions  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants,  whereof 
we  (hall  give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  fecond  Book  of 
this  Hiftory.  *«     '         -     ■ 

Monfieur  £  Bowel  \s  now  Lord  and  Governor  of  this  Ifland 
which  is  yet  better  fince  his  eftablilhment,  for  the  number  of 
the  Inhabitants  is  much  encreas'd,  and  they  have  built  very  fair 
Houfes,  and  brought  fuch  Trading  thither,  that  now  it  is  one 
of  the  molt  flounfhing  and  irioft  confiderable  Iflands  of  the 
C  dribbles. 

There  are  in  it  very  fair  Plains,  wherein  the  ground  is  or- 
dered by  the  Plough,  a  thing  not  to  be  feen  in  any  of  the  other 
ILands.  Andafterthe  Plough,  it  bears  Rice,  Turky-wheat, 
the  Mamoc,  whereof  Caffava  is  made,  Potatoes,  nay,  in  fome 
places  Ginger  and  Sugar-canes,  with  great  increafe. 

The  reformed  Jacobins,  or  White- Friers,  are  poflefs'd  of 
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fome  part  of  thebeft  Land  in  this  Ifland,  on  which  they  have 
many  delightful  Plantations.  The  good  condition  wherein 
they  are  is  to  be  acknowledg'd  an  efTeft  of  the  care  of  the  R. 
Father  Raymond  Breton,  who,  amidft  many  great  difficulties, 
preferv  d  them  to  his  Order. 

In  that  part  of  the  Ifland,,  which  is  called  Bajfe-terre,  there 
is  a  little  Town  v^hich  grows  daily  bigger  :  It  hath  already  fe- 
veral  Streets  adorned  with  many  handfome  houfes  of  Timber., 
moft  of  two  Stories.,  of  a  convenient  ftrutture  and  delightful  to 
the  eye.  Befides  a  fair  Par IQi- Church ,  there  are  in  it  a  Col- 
ledg  ofjefuits,  and  a  Monaftery  of  Carmelites ,  brought  thi- 
ther lately  by  the  Governors  means  3  as  alfo  feveral  Store- 
houfes,  well  furnifh'd' with  Provifions  and  Commodities,  re- 
quisite for  the  fubliftance  of  the  Colony. 

The  Governor  lives  in  a  Gaftle,  not  far  from  the  Town.  It 
is  built  four-fquare,  having  at  each  corner  Spurs  and  Redoubts 
of  Mafons  work,  of  fuch  thicknefs  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  fe- 
veral great  Pieces  of  Brafs,  which  are  mounted  there.  A  lit- 
tle beyond  the  Gaftle  there  is  avery  high  Mountain  which 
might  fome  what  incommodate  ft  3  but  the  Governor  not 
omitting  any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  ornament  or 
fecurity  of  the  Ifland,  hath  planted  fome  great  Pieces  there, 
and  to  prevent  furprife  of  an  Enemy,,  he  hath  made  a  kind  of 
Cittadel  there,which  is  at  all  times  furnifh'd  with  Provifions  and 
Ammunition.  The  Cabes-Urn  hath  alfo  a  confiderable  Fort, 
which   fecures  the  whole  Quarter  ,  it  is  called  St.  Marys 

Fort. 

Many  perfons  of  quality  have  made  their  retirement  into 
this  Ifland,  and  have  fet  up  a  great  number  of  Sugar-Mills. 


ANT  EGO. 


Tfle  Ifland  of  Antego  lyes  at  the  Altitude  of  16  degrees, 
and  1 1  minutes,  between  the  Barbados,  and  the  Defirado, 
It  is  in  length  about  fix  or  feven  leagues,  the  breadth  not  the 
fame  in  all  places  }  The  accefs  of  it  is  dangerous  for  Shipping, 
by  reafon  of  the  rocks  which  encompafs  it.  It  was  conceived 
heretofore,  that  it  was  not  to  be  inhabited,  upon  this  pr'efum- 
ption,  that  there  was  no  frefh  water  in  it :  but  the  Englifh, 
who  have  planted  themfelvesin  it,  have  met  with  fome,  and 
have  made  Ponds  and  Citterns,  which  might  fupply  that  de- 
fed.  This  Ifland  is  abundant  in  Fifh,  moft  forts  of  wild  Fowl, 
and  in  all  of  tame  Cartel.  It  is  inhabited  by  feven  or  eight 
hundred  men. 
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MONT-SERRAT. 

THe  Ifland  of  Mont-Serrat  receiv'd  that  name  from  the 
Spaniards ,  upon  the  account  of  a  certain  refemblance 
there  is  between  a  Mountain  in  this,  and  that  of  Mont-Serrat^ 
which  is  not  far  from  Barcelona  5  and  it  hath  kept  the  name  ever 
fince.  It  iyes  at  the  Altitude  of  2  7  degrees.  It  is  about  three 
Leagues  in  length;,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth,  fo  that  it 
ieems  to  be  almoft  of  a  round  figure.  Tis  conceiv'd  there  are 
in  it  between  fix  and  feven  hundred  men. 

What  is  rnofr  considerable  in  this  Ifland  is  a  very  fair  Church, 
of  a  delightful  Stru&ure,  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  Inhabitants.  The  Pulpit,  the  Seats,  and  all  the 
Joyners  and  Carpenters  work  within  it,  are  of  the  mod  preci- 
ous and  fweet-fcented- wood  growing  in  the  Country. 

BARBOVTHOS. 

THe  Ifland  which  the  Englifh  call  the  BarboutJws,  lyes  at 
the  Altitude  of  17  degrees,  and  30  minutes.  It  lyes 
very  low,  and  is  in  length  about  five  leagues,  lying  North- 
Eaft  from  Mont-Serrat.  The  Englifh  are  the  Inhabitants  of  it, 
and  the  Colony  may  amount  to  between  four  and  five  hundred 
men,  who  find  whereupon 5to  fubfift  conveniently. 

ft  is  fubjecl:  to  this  annoyance,  which  is  alfo  common  to  the 
Iflands  of  Antego  and  Mont-Serrat,  lhatthe  Caribbzans  of  Do- 
ntinieo^  and  other  places,  do  many  times  commit  great  fpoils 
in  it.  The  enmity  and  averfion  which  thofe  Barbarians  have 
conceiv'd  againft  the  Englijb  Nation  in  general,  is  come  to  that 
height,  that  there  hardly  paiTes  a  year  but  they  make  one  or 
two  irruptions,  in  the  nighttime,  into  fame  one  of  the  Iflands 
it  is  pofiefs'd  of  5  and  then,  if  they  be  not  timely  difccver'd, 
and  valiantly  oppos'd,  they  kill  all  the  men  they  meet,  ran- 
fack  the  Houfes  and  bum  them,  and  if  they  can  get  any  of  the 
Women  or  Children  ,  they  carry  them  away  Prifoners  into 
their  own  Territories  ,  with  all  the  Booty  they  have  a 
mind  to.  ,        V 


ROTONDA. 

r~T~^He  Ifland  called  Redo.n'da9  or  fi.Qt.on da ,  from  its  round 
J.  figure,  lyes  at  the  altitude  of  17,  degrees,  and  10  minutes. 
It  is  a  very  little  one,  and  at  a  difrance*  feems  to  be  only  a  great 
Tower,  and  taking  a  profpecl:  of  it  one  way,  a  man  might  fay 
it  were  a  grea,t  Ship  under  fail.  It  is  of  eafie  accefs  on  all  fides, 
by  reafoarhe  Sea  about  it  is  deep,and  without  rocks  or  (helves, 
which  might  be  dangerous  to  (hipping. 

D  2  NIEVES. 
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NI  EVE  S. 

T  He  Ifland  called  Nieves,  otherwife  Mevk,  lyes  at  the  al- 
titude of  27  degrees,  and  19  minutes.  Northward.  It 
is  not  above  fix  leagues  about,  and  in  the  midftof  it  there  is 
but  one  only  Mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and  cover'd  with 
great  Trees  up  to  the  very  top.  The  Plantations  are  all  about 
the  Mountain,  beginning  from  the  Sea-fide,  till  you  come  to 
the  higheft  part  of  it,  the  afcent  being  commodious  enough. 
This  Ifland  may  eafily  be  compafs'd  either  by  land  or  water. 
There  are  in  it  divers  fprings  of  frefti  water,  whereof  fome  are 
ftrong  enough  to  make  their  way  to  the  Sea :  Nay  there  is  one 
fpring,  whereof  the  waters  are  hot  and  mineral.  Not  far 
from  the  fource  there  are  Bathes  made,  which  are  frequented 
with  good  fuccefs,  in  order  to  the  curing  of  thofe  difeafes  for 
which  the  waters  of  Bourbon  are  recommended. 

The  Englijh ,  who  planted  themfelves  there  in  the  year 
M.DC.XXFHI.  are  ftWl  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  and  they 
are  now  thought  to  be  between  three  and  four  thoufand  men, 
whofubfiftand  live  handfomly,  by  the  trade  they  drive  in  Su- 
gar, Ginger  and  Tobacco. 

This  Ifland  is  the  beft  governed  of  any  in  the  Caribbhs. 
Jufticeis  there  adminiftred  wkh  great  prudence  by  a  Coun- 
cil, confuting  of  the  moft  eminent  and  moft  ancient  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Colony :  Swearing, Thieving,  Drunkennefs,  Forni- 
cation, and  all  diilolutions  and  diforders  are  feverely  puninYd. 
In  the  Year  M.DC.XLIX.  Mr.  Lake,*  knowing  perfon  and  fear- 
ing God,  had  the  Government  of  it.  *He  is  fince  departed 
this  life. 

There  are  in  this  Ifland  three  Churches,  which  have  nothing 
extraordinary,  as  to  Structure,  but  are  very  convenient  as  to 
the  performing  of  Divine  Service.  For  the  fecurity  of  the  Vef- 
fels  that  are  in  the  Road,  and  to  prevent  the  invafion  of  an  Ene- 
my, there  is  a  Fort  built,wherein  are  feveral  great  Pieces  which 
command  as  far  as  the  Sea.  It  fecures  alfo  the  publick  Store- 
houfes,  into  which  all  the  Commodities  that  are  imported,  and 
neceflary  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  Inhabitants,  are  difpofed. 
And  thence  it  is,  that  they  are  afterwards  diftributed  to  thofe 
private  perfons  who  ftand  in  need  thereof,  provided  thofe  who 
have  the  over-fight  of  them  think  them  folvent  perfons,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  price  agreed  upon,  and  ordered  by  the 
Governor  and  Council. 

A  further  recommendation  of  this  Ifland,  is,  that  it  is  di- 
vided only  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  Sea  from  that  or  St.  Chrijic- 
phers,  the  nobleft  and  moft  famous  of  all  the  Caribbhs,  Having 
given  but  a  fhort  Defcription  of  the  other  Iflands ,  what  we 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Ifland  of  Sl  Chrjftopher. 

St  Chri&ophers  was  fo  called  by  Chrifiopher  Columbus,  who 
finding  it  very  pleafant  ,  would  needs  give  it  his  own 
name.  He  was  engag'd  to  give  it  this  name  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  figure  of  its  Mountains,  the  Ifland  having  on 
its  upper  part,  as  it  were  upon  one  of  its  moulders,  another  lef- 
fer  Mountain,  as  Sfc  Chrifiopher  is  painted  like  a  Gyant,  carry- 
ing our  Saviour  upon  his,  as  it  were  a  little  Child.  Its  altitude 
is  at  1 7  degrees,  25  minutes. 

It  is  about  2  5  leagues  in  compafs.  The  Soil  being  light  and 
fandy,  is  apt  to  produce  all  forts  of  the  Gounfry  Fruits,  as  al~ 
fo  many  of  the  choiceft  growing  in  Europe.  It  lyes  high  in  the 
midft,  by  reafon  of  fame  very  high  Mountains,  out  of  which 
arile  feveral  Rivers,  which  fometimes  are  fo  fuddenly  over- 
flown through  the  rains  falling  on  the  Mountains,  fo  as  that 
there  is  none  feen  at  the  extremities  of  them,  or  in  the  Plains, 
that  the  Inhabitants  are  many  times  furpriz'd  by  thofe 
Torrents.  ,   * 

The  iwhole  Ifland  is  divided  into  four  Cantons,  or  Quar- 
ters, two  whereof  are  poflefs'd  by  the  Englifo  5  the  other  two 
by  the  French  5  but  in  fuch  fort,  as  that  people  cannot  crofs 
from  one  quarter  to  the  other,  without  palling  over  Lands  of 
one  of  the  two  Nations.  The  Englijh  have  in  their,  part  a  great- 
er number  of  little  Rivers  then  the  French  1  but  in  requital, 
the  latter  have  more  of  the  plain  Country,  and  Lands  fitter 
for  cultivation.  The  Englifi  alfo  exceed  the  French  in  num- 
ber, but  the  latter  have  more  fortified  places,  and  are  better 
armed.  The  French  have  four  Forts,  well  furnifh'd  with 
great  Pieces,  which  carry  a  great  way  into  the  Sea  5  and  one 
of  them  hath  regular  works,  like  a  Citadel.  The  moft  consi- 
derable next  that  lyes  at  the  Haven,  or  Anchoring-place,  cal- 
led Bajfe-terre.  There  is  in  both  a  conftant  Guard  kept  :  And 
to  prevent  the  differences  which  might  happen  between  two 
different  Nations,  each  of  them  upon  the  Avenues  of  their 
Quarters  hath  a  Guard  which  is  renew'd  every  day*  The 
Englifh  have  two  fortifi'd  places,  whereof  one  commands  the 
great  Haven,  and  the  other  a  Defcent,  not  far  from  Totnie 
de  Sable, 

This  Ifland  is  furnifh'd  with  a  fair  Salt-pit,  lying  on  the  Sea- 
fide,  which  the  Inhabitants  commonly  call  Cftl-de-Sac.     Not 
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far  thence,  there  is  a  (mail  Point  of  Land,  which  reaches  out 
fo  far  towards  the  Ifland  of  Nieves,  that  it  is  not  above  half  a 
league  of  Sea  between  the  two,  iafomuch  that  there  have  been 
thofe  who  have  fwam  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  is  conceiv'd  there  is  a  Silver-mine  in  St.  Chriftophers  }  but 
in  regard  the  Salt-pits,  Woods,  Havens,  and  Mines  are  com- 
mon to  both  Nations,  no  body  looks  after  it:  Befides,  fuch 
an  enterpnfe  would  require  a  great  ftock,  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  Slaves.     The  true  Silver-mine  of  this  Ifland  is  Sugar. 

A  man  rn.ry  eafily'  compafs  the  whole  Ifland  by  Land, 
but  cannot  pafs  through  the  midfr.  of  it,  by  reafon  of  feveral 
great  and  fleepy  Mountains,  between  which  there  are  dread- 
ful precipices,  -and  fprings  of  hot  water:  Nay  there  are  fome 
fprings  ot  Sulphur,  which  hath  occafion  d  one  of  them  to  be 
called,  the  Sulphur -Mountain.  Taking  the  Circumference 
from  without,  the  body  of  the  Ifland  feems  to  extend  it  felf, 
by  a  gentle  defcent,  down  to  the  Sea-fide,  and  is  of  an  une- 
qual breadth,  according  as  the  Mountains  dilate  their  fkirts 
more  or  lefs  towards  the  Sea,  or  the  more  the  Sea  advances, 
and  forces  the  land  againftthe  Mountains.  The  Soil,  as'far  as 
it  is  cultivated,  that  is,  to  the  fleepy  afcent  of  the  Mountains, 
is  divided  in  a  manner  about  into  feveral  ftages  or  ftories, 
through  which  there  are  drawn  fair  and  fpacious  ways,  in  a 
itrait-line,  as  much  as  the  places  would  permit.  The  firft  of 
thefe  lines  of  communication  begins  at  about  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  Sea-fide  \  another  three  or  four  hundred  paces  high- 
er, and  fo  afcending  to  the  third  or  fourth,  whence  a  man  may 
take  a  very  pleafant  profpecl:  of  all  the  Plantations  from  thence 
downwards. 

Every  Stage,which  makes  a  kind  of  girdle,or  enclofure,great- 
er  or  leiTer  about  the  Mountains,aecording  to  the  greater  or  leP 
fer  diftance  of  it  from  the  Mountains,  hath  alfo  its  ways,  which 
like  fo  many  croffing  flreets  afford- an  eafie  accefs  to  thofe 
who  live  higher  or  lowers  and  this  with  fuch  a  noble  fymme- 
try,  that  when  a  man  compatfes  the  Ifland  by  Sea,  he  cannot 
imagine  any  thing  more  delightful,  then  to  fee  that  pleafing 
verdure  of  fo  many  Trees,  which  are  planted  along  the  high- 
ways, and  are  the  divisions  between  the  feveral  Plantations. 
The  profpecl:  is  fuch,  that  the  eye  can  hardly  be  weaned  with 
it:  If  it  be  dire&ed  upwards,  it  is  terminated  by  thofe  high 
Mountains,  which  are  crown 'd  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  and 
cloath'd  with  precious  Woods:.  If  downwards  ,•  it  is  enter- 
tained by  the  delightful  profpecl:  of  Gardens,- which  taken  in 
from  thofe  places  where  the  Mountains  are  inacceffible,  are 
thence  by  a  gentle  and  eafie  defcent  continu'd  to  the  Sea- 
fide.  The  delightful  bright-green  of  the  Tobacco ,  planted 
exa&ly  by  the  line,  the  pale-yellow ■:. of  the;Sugar-Canes, 
when  come  to  maturity,  and  the  dark-green  of  Ginger  and 
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Potatoes,  make  fo  delightful  a  Landfkip,  as  muft  caufe  an  ex- 
traordinary recreation  to  the  unwearied  eye.  What  very 
much  adds  to  this  delight,  is,  that  in  themidftof  every  Plan- 
tation, or  Garden,  there  may^  be  feen  feveral  fair  houfes  of  dif- 
ferent ftru&ures,  particularly  thofe  which  are  cover'd  with  red 
or  glaz'dflate,  contribute  a  greater  luftre  to  that  pjeafantper- 
fpeSive.  And  in  regard  there  is  a  perpetual  afcent  in  the  Ifland, 
the  lower  ftage  or  ftory  deprives  not  the  fight  of  the  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  profpeft  of  that  which  lyes  at  a  greater  di- 
ffance  3  but  a  man  may  at  one  graft)  of  the  eye,  as  it  were  i  n  an 
inftant,  behold  all  thofe  delightful  divisions,  all  thofe  ways 
which  look  like  fo  many  walks  of  an  Orchard,  planted  with 
feveral  forts  of  Trees  5  all  thofe  Gardens  regularly  befet  with 
divers  Fruits  5  and  all  thofe  Edifices,  which  fbr  the -mofl part 
are  not  diftant  one  from  another  above  a  hundred  paces.  In  a 
word,  fo  many  agreeable  objects  offer  themfelv'es  to  the  eye^ 
at  the  fame  intuition,  that  it  is  at  a  kind  of  lbfs  on  which  moft 
to  fatten  it  felf. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  neceffity,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  the  Inhabitants,  andeafier  managing  of  their  employ- 
ments, that  their  houfes  Ihould  be  diftinft  one  from  another, 
and  plac'd  in  the  midft  of  that  piece  of  ground  which  they 
have  to  manure.  The  French,  befides  the  houfes  they  have 
thus  difpos'd  at  certain  diftances ,  have,  in  their  Quarter  of 
Zaffe-terre,  a  Town  which  grows  bigger  daily,  and  whereof 
the  Houfes  are  of  Brick  and  Timber.  It  lyes  neer  the  Haven, 
>vhere  commonly  Ships  lye  at  Anchor.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  the  Inhabitants,  and  Foreign-Merchants  have  Store-houfes 
there. 

The  French  and  Dutch  Merchants,  who  rcfide  there  con- 
ftantly,  are  well  furnifffd  with  excellent  Wines,  Aqua-vit£^ 
and  Beer,  all  forts  of  StufTes,  of  Silk,  or  Wooll,  fit  for  the 
Country,  and  generally  all  the  refrefliments,  which  being  not 
of  the  growth  of  the  Ifland,  are  yet  neceffary  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  Inhabitant^  All  is,  fold  at  a  reafonabk 
rate,  and  in  exchange  for  the  Commodities  growing  in  the 
Country.  In  the  fame  place  live  feveral  fortrbf  Tradesjmen3 
whofe  employments  are  neceffary  to  Commerce  and  civil  So- 
ciety. There  is  alfoaHall  for  the  adminiftration  of  ju (lice, 
and  a  fair  Church  able  to  cbntain  a  very  great  Congregation  : 
The  Structure  is  of  wood,  f  ais'df  dri  a  foundation  of  Free-ftone : 
Infteadof  Glafs-windows  there  are  only  turned  Pillars,  after 
thefafhion  of  a  Bakony.     It  is  cover'd  with  red  Slate. 

The  Capuchins  for  lome  years  had  the  overfight  of  the  faid 
.Church,  and  the  charge  of  the  Souls,  as  to  the  French,  over 
the  whole  Ifland  ;  but  in  "the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
forty  and  fix,  they  were  difengag'd  from  that  employment  by 
the  unanimous  conferit  of  the  Inhabitants,  who  civilly  difmifs'd 
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them,  and  receiv'd  in  their  ftead  Jefaits  and  Carmelites,  who 
have  very  fair  Houfes  and  Plantations,  v/hich  are  manured  by 
a  great  number  of  Slaves  belonging  to  them,  through  whofe 
means  they  are  very  handfomly  maintained.  The  R.  F.  Henry 
du  Vivier  was  the  firft  Superior  of  the  Jefuitical  Million. 

His  Excellency  the  General  hath  alfo  built  a  very  fairHo- 
fpital,  in  a  very  healthy  place.,  where  fuch  fick  perfons  as  are 
unable  to  effect  their  recovery  at  their  own  houfes,  are  at- 
tended, and  maintained,  andvifited  by  Phyfitians  and  Surge- 
ons, till  they  are  reftored  to  their  former  health.  Strangers  al- 
fo who  fall  rick  in  the  Ifland  are  receiv'd  in  there.  Order  is  al- 
fo taken  that  Orphans  be  difpos'd  into  convenient  houfes, 
where  they  are  brought  up  and  inftru&ed. 

There  are  many  noble  Structures  built  both  by  the  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  French  5  but  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  is  the  Cattle 
of  the  French  General,  the  particular  Defcription  whereof  we 
fhall  neverthelefs  forbear,  in  regard  it  makes  not  much  to  the 
'Natural  Hiftory  oft  he  Caribbies. 

Of  the  Englifh  building  the  moft  considerable  are  thofe  of 
the  late  Mr.  Warner ,  firft  Governour  General  of  this  Nation  3 
Mr.  Rich's,  his  fucceffor}  Mr.  Ever ard's,  and  Co\.  Geffrey fons, 
which  may  well  be  ranked  among  the  moft  noble,  and  beft  ac- 
complifh'd  of  any  in  the  Caribbies. 

The  Englifti  have  alfo  built  in  this  Ifland  five  very  fair 
Churches,  well  furnifh'd  within  with  Pulpits,  and  Seats,  of  ex- 
cellent Joyners  work,  of  precious  wood.  Till  the  late  Times, 
the  Minifters  were  fent  thither  by  the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbu- 
ry4  to  whofe  Diocefs  it  belongs. 


■   ■ 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Lee-ward  Iflands. 

ALL  the  Iflands  lying  Weft  from  St.  Chrifiophefs  are  com- 
monly called  the  Lee-ward  Iflands,  inafmuch  as  the 
conftant  wind  of  the  Caribbies  is  an  Eaft-wirid  ,  with 
fome  point  of  the  North,  and  that  there  is  feldom  any  Weft  or 
South-wind.  Of  thefe  there  are  nine  principal  ones,  whereof 
we  (hall  give  an  account  in  this  Chapter,  according  to  the  order 
they  are  placed  in  the  Map. 

1  S<  EVSTACE. 

THe  Ifland  of  St.  Euftacc  lyes  North-Weft  from  St.  Chrifto- 
phers,  at  the  altitude  of  feventeen  degrees,  and  forty 
minutes.     It  is  about  five  leagues  in  compafs.    To  fpeak  pro- 
perly, 
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perly,  it  is  but  a  Mountain  riling  up  in  the  midft  of  the  Ocean^ 
much  like  a  Sugar-loaf,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  figure  of 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe,  fave  that  the  laft  named 
is  incomparably  higher.  The  Colony  inhabiting  it,  confid- 
ing of  about  fixteen  hundred  men,  acknowledg  the  Sovereign- 
ty of  the  States-General,  who  have  granted  the  Government 
of  it  to  Monf.  Van  Ree,  and  his  AfTociates,  Merchants  of  Find- 
ing in  Zealand, 

This  lfland  is  the  ftrongeft,  as  to  ntuation,  of  all  the  Carib- 
hies,  for  there  is  but  one  good  defcent,which  may  be  eaiily  de- 
fended 5  fo  that  a  few  men  might  keep  off  a  great  Army  :  But 
befides  this  natural  Fortification  ,  there  is  in  it  a  ftrong  Fort 
which  commands  the  beft  Haven3  the  Guns  of  it  carrying  a 
good  difrance  into  the  Sea. 

The  Inhabitants  have  neat  houfes,  and  thofe  well  furnifh'd7 
as  their  Country-men  have  in  Holland,  Only  the  very  top  of 
the  Mountain  is  cover'd  with  Wood$  all  the  compafs  is  manur'd. 
It  can  hardly  be  credited  what  quantities  of  Tobacco  it  hath 
heretofore  and  ilill  doth  yield. 

Though  the  top  of  this  Mountain  feems  to  be  very  picked,, 
yet  is  there  a  kind  of  bottom  of  a  large  extent,  affording  a  re- 
treat to  a  great  number  of  wild  Beafts.  The  Inhabitants  are 
very  induftrious  in  keeping  on  their  Lands  all  forts  of  Poultry., 
as  alio  Swine  and  Conies,  which  breed  exereamlyj 

There  ate  no  Springs  in  this  lfland  $  but  there  ate  now  few 
Houfes  but  have  a  good  Cittern  to  fupply  that  defect :  There 
are  alfo  Store-houfes  fo  well  furnifrYd  with  all  things  requifite 
to  life,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  Inhabitants,  that  many 
times  they  have  wherewith  to  pleafure  their  Neighbours.  The 
Inhabitants  live  decently  andChriftianly,  and  cannot  juftly  be 
reproached  with  thofe  crimes  which  fome  have  impos'd  upon 
them.  There  is.  in  the  lfland  one  Church,  which  hath  from 
time  to  time  been  fupply'd  with  very  able  Paftors,  of  whom 
one  was  Mr  May,  who,  among  other  Writings,  put  out  a  Learned 
Commentary  on  the  moft  difficult  places  of  the  five  Books  of 
Mofes ,  wherein  there  are  many  curious  Obfervations  of  Na- 
ture. 

Se  BARTHOLOMEW, 

THe  lfland  of  S.  Bartholomew  lies  North-eaft  from  S.  Chri- 
&ophtrs  92it  the  16.  degree  of  Altitude:  It  hath  but  lit- 
tle ground  fit  for  manuring,  though  it  be  it  be  a  considerable 
compafs:  The  Governour-General  of  the  French,  dePoinc/^ 
peopled  it  at  his  own  Charge  about  fifteen  years  fince  :  It  af- 
fords feveral  forts  of  excellent  Trees.,  which  are  much  efteeni  d  3 
an  infinite  number  of  Birds  of  feveral  kinds  3  and  a  kind  of 
Lime-ftone,  which  is  fetch'd  thence  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
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other  Iflands.  There  is  no  fafe  coming  in  for  Ships  of  great 
burthen,  by  reafon  of  the  many  Rocks  which  encompafs  it. 
Such  perfons  as  are  enclin'd  to  folitude  cannot  difpofe  them- 
felves  to  a  fitter  place  for  it  than  this  is. 

SABA. 

THe  Ifland  ofSaba  lies  North-weft  from  S.  Enftace\  at  the 
altitude  of  17  degrees  and  35  minutes:  A  man  would  think 
it  at  a  diftance  to  be  only  a  Rock ,  but  the  Colony  of  S.  Eujiace, 
which  fent  over  men  to  manure  It,  hath  found  in  it  a  pleafant 
Valley,able  to  employ  many  Families,  who  live  contentedly  in 
that  delightful  retirement.  Only  Shallops  can  come  neer  it. 
The  Fifhing  about  it  is  very  plentiful :  Nor  is  there  any  want 
of  other  Refrefhments  that  are  necellary. 

Sc  MARTIN. 

THe  Ifland  of  S.Martin  lies  at  the  Altitude  of  18.  degrees 
and  16  minutes:  It  is  about  feven  Leagues  in  length, 
and  four  in  bredth  :  There  are  in  it  excellent  Salt-ponds,  which 
had  oblig'd  the  Spaniard  to  build  a  Fort  in  it,  the  better  to  fe- 
cure  the  pofTeffion  of  it  5  but  about  nine  years  fince  he  demo- 
lilh'd  the  Fort  and  quitted  the  Ifland.*  Which  being  obferv'd 
by  Monfieur  de  Ruyter^  who  commanded  one  of  the  Ships  which 
Monfieur  Lampfen  commonly  fends  into  America^  and  who  then 
failed  by  this  Ifland,  he  went  to  S.Eufiace's  to  raife  men,  whom 
he  brought  thither,  and  took  poiTefiion  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
States-General. 

The  news  of  the  Spaniards  departure  thence  coming  at  the 
fame  time  to  the  French  General,he  prefently  difpatch'd  thither 
a  Ship  very  well  mann'd,  to  recover  the  right  and  pretentions 
of  the  French^  who  had  been  pofTefs'd  of  the  faid  Ifland  before 
the  ufuipation  of  the  Spaniard:  Since  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  divided  it,  and  live  very  friendly  together.  The  French 
have  there  about  300  men.  The  Salt-ponds  are  in  the  Dutch- 
Quarter.  The  Dutch  are  more  in  number  than  the  French  : 
Lampfen  and  Van  Ree  are  the  Directors  of  the  Colony.  They 
have  very  fair  Houfes,  large  Store-houfes,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  Negroes,  who  are  their  perpetual  Slaves. 

There  is  no  frefh  water  in  this  Ifland,  but  what  when  it  rains 
is  receiv'd  into  Citterns,  which  are  common  enough.  There 
are  feveral  little  Iflands  about  this,  very  convenient  for  the  di- 
vertifements  of  the  Inhabitants.  There  are  alio  Ponds  of  fait 
water,  which  run  up  far  into  the  Land,  in  which  are  taken 
abundance  of  good  Fifh,  efpecially  Sea-Tortoifes.  There  are 
in  the  Woods  Wild-Swine  3  Quilts,  Turtles  ,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  Parrots.    There  are  alfo  feveral  Trees,  out  of  which 
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diftill  feveral  forts  of  Gums :  but  the  Tobacco  which  grows 
here  being  efteenr'd  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  other  Iflands 
the  Commerce  of  it  is  fo  much  the  more  confiderable.  The 
French  and  Dutch  have  their  diftind:  Churches  in  their,  feverai 
Jurifdi&ions.  Monfieur  des  Camps,  the  prefent  Paftor  of  the 
Dutch  Church  was  fent  thither  m  September,  1655,  by  the  Sy- 
nod of  the  Walloon  Churches  of  the  United  Provinces,  under 
whofe  fpiritual  infpe&ion  this  Colony  is. 

SNAKE. 

THe  Ifland  named  the  Snake,  isfo  called  from  its  figures 
for  it  is  along  tracl:  of  earth,,  but  very  narrow,  winding 
almoft  abdut  merS.  Martins  Ifland,  whence  it  is  very  plainly 
perceiv'd ;  There  is  not  any  Mountain  in  it,  the  ground  lying 
low  and  even.  Where  it  is  broadeft  there  is  a  Pond,  about 
which  fame  Englifh  families  planted  themfelves  about  feven  or 
eight  year's  fince  5  and  where  they  plant  Tobacco,  which  is 
highly  efteem'd  of  thoft  who  are  good  fudges  in  that  Commo- 
dity.- The  Ifland  lyes  at  1 3  degrees  and  20  minutes  on  this 
fide  the  Line. 
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i     SOMBRERO, 

I^He  Ifland  Sombrerolyes  in  the  midft  of  thofe  Banks  which 
lye  about  the  Channel,  through  which  the  Ships  bound 
for  Europe  do  pafs.  It  lyes  at  18  degrees  and  go  minuter 
The  Spaniards  called  it  Sombrero,  from  its  having  the  figure  of 
a  Hat.     It  is  not  inhabited. 

ANEGADO. 

ANegado,  which  lyes  under  the  fame  degree  as  Sombrero,  is 
alfodeferr,  and  of  dangerous  accefs. 

VIRGINS. 

THe  Virgins,  greater  and  letter  ,  comprehend  feveral 
Iflands  marked  in  the  Map  by  that  name.  There  are 
numbred  in  all  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them  :  They  reach  lait- 
ward  from  St.  John  de  Porto-Rico,  at  the  altitude  of  1 8  degrees, 
North  of  thel(Line.  Between  thefe.  Iflands  there  are  W$!  good 
Anchoring  piaces  for  feveral  Fleets'.  The  Spaniards  vsfir  them 
often,"  in  order  to  Fifhing,  which  is  there  plentiful.  There 
are  alio  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  rare  both  Land  and  Sea- 
fowL  They  afford  fo  little  good  ground ,  that  after  a  tryal 
made  thereof  in  feveral  places,  it  was  concluded  ,  that  they 
deferved  not  Inhabitants. 

E  i  §*  CROIX, 
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THe  laft  of  all  the  Caribbies  of  the  Lee-ward  Iflands  is  the 
Ifland  of  Sante  Croix,  or  the  Holy  Crofs.  It  lyes  at  1 8 
degrees  and  fame  minutes.  The  Caribbians  who  were  forc'd 
thence  by  the  Spaniards,  call  \tAyay  :  It  was  much  efteem'd 
among  them,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  Ifland  that  Nation  poffefs'd 
themfelves  of  when  they  came  from  the  North  to  feek  a  con- 
venient habitation  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  Colonies,  as 
{hall  be  reprefented  particularly  in  the  Second  Book  of  this 

Hiftory. 

The  Soil  of  this  Ifland  returns  with  good  lntereft  whatever 

is  fown  in  it :  there  are  in  it  fair  and  fpacious  Plains,  of  a  black 
earth,  and  ea fie  to  be  manured :  there  are  alfo  feveral  fair  and 
precious  kinds  of  Trees  good  for  Dying  and  Joyners  work. 
The  Air  is  good,  but  the  Waters  not  fo  wholfom,  if  drunk  im- 
mediately after  they  are  drawn :  To  take  away  the  ill  quality 
they  have,  they  are  put  to  reft  a  certain  time  in  earthen  vellels, 
which  makes  them  good  5  and  thence  it  is  conceived  that  the 
bad  quality  proceeds  from  their  mud,  as  is  obferved  in  thofe  of 
the  Nile. 

This  Ifland  is  now  poffefs'd  by  the  French,  who  have  rais'd 
it  to  a  great  height  after  its  feveral  changes  of  former  Mafters. 
The  French  General  fupplies  it  with  Inhabitants  at  his  own 
charge. 

ft  may  be  nine  or  ten  Leagues  in  length,  and  neer  as  much 
in  breadth,  where  it  isbroadeft.  The  Mountains  are  neither 
fohigh  nor  muffled  fo  neer  together,  but  that  people  may  get 
up  to  the  tops  of  them,  and  that  there  is  good  ground  enough 
befides  to  find  work  for  many  thoufands  of  men. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Trees  growing  in  thefe  Iflands ;  wbofe  Fruit 
may  be  eaten. 


OF  the  Trees  growing  in  thefeiflands  fome  bear  good 
Fruits,  which  contribute  to' the  noursfifcnent  of 
Inhabitants  5  others  are  fit  for  Building,  Jbyners  v- 
or  Dying  :  There  are  fofne  alfo  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  U 
drcme,  and  fome  which  only  delight  the  Smelling  by  thdfi 
fweet  fctnt,  and  the  Sight  by  their  ever  verdant  Boughs  an  A 
Leaves.        '  \ 

Of  thofe  which  bear  Fruits  fit  for  Food,  and  may  be  feen  in 

Europe, 
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Europe,  there  are  only  here  Orange-trees,  Pomegranate-trees , 
Citron-trees,  and  Lemon-trees,  the  bulk  and  goodnefs  whereof 
far  exceeds  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds  growing  elfewhere. 

ORANGE. 

OF  Oranges  there  are  two  kinds,  yet  of  the  fame  figure, 
and  diftinguifhable  only  by  the  tafte:  fome  are  fweet, 
others  (harp,  both  extreamly  delicate.  The  fharp  are  a  great 
convenience  to  houfe-keeping ,  for  they  are  ufed  inftead  of 
Ver  juyce  and  Vinegar  3  but  the  fweet  excell  in  goodnefs :  Some 
indeed  call  the  China-Orange,  the  Queen  of  Oranges,  and  real 
Mufk-balls  under  the  colour  and  figure  of  Oranges :  But  how- 
ever fome  may  celebrate  the  delightful  fweetnefs  of  the  China- 
Oranges,  there  are  others  prefer  the  excellent  tafte  and  picquan- 
cy  of  our  American-Oranges. 

POMEGRANATE. 

THe  Pomegranate-trees  grow  alfo  excellently  _  well  in  all 
thefe  Iflands,  and  bear  Fruits  fair  to  the  Eye  and  plea- 
fant  to  the  Tafte.  In  many  places  thefe  Trees  ferve  for  Palifa- 
does  about  Courts,  borders  of  Gardens,  and  the  Avenues  of 
Houfes. 

CITRONS. 

OF  Citrons  there  are  three  kinds,  different  as  to  bignefs, 
and  which  confequently  are  not  all  called  Citrons.  The 
firft  kind,  which  is  the  faireft  and  largeft,is  called  Lime  :  it  is  on- 
ly good  to  be  preferv  d,  having  very  little  juyce  3  but  preferv'd, 
it  is  excellent.  The  fecond  kind  is  th^ Lemon,  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  the  Citroft  brought  from  Spain  :  but  its  juyce  is  little,  in 
comparifon  of  its  bulk.  The  little  Citron,  which  makes  the 
third  kind, is  the  beft  and  moft  efteem'd :  it  hath  a  very  thin 
Akin  or  pellicle,  and  is  full  of  a  very  fharp  juyce,  which  gives 
an  excellent  tafte  to  Meats,  and  a  picquancy  to  feveral  Sawces : 
it  is  a  particular  Fruit  of  America.  Some  curious  peribns  have 
in  their  Gardens  a  kind  of  very  fweet  Citrons,  both  as  to  their 
peel  and  juyce,  which  astobignefs  and  tafte  come  riot  behind 
thofe  which  grow  in  Portugal. 

All  other  Trees  growing  in  the  Caribbies  have  their  Leaves^ 
Flowers,  Fruit;  and  Bark,  of  a  Figure,  Tafte  and,Colour  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  our  Countries. ;  -" 
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GOT  AVIER. 

TO  begin  with  the  Fruit-Trees  $  there  is  fome  account 
made  of  the  Goyavier,  which  comes  neer  the  figure  of 
ih^  Laurel,  fave  that  the  Leaves  are  fofter  ,  of  a  brighter  green, 
?nd  more  cottened  on  the  lower-fide.  The  Bark  of  this  Tree 
is  very  thin  and  Smooth:  It  (hoots  forth  at  the  roots  feveral 
fuckers,  which  if  not  taken  away,  will  in  time  make  a  thick 
wood  about  it,  as  far  as  there  is  any  good  ground.  Its  branches, 
which  are  thick  and  well  furnifh'd  with  leaves  ,  are  loaden 
twice  a  year  with  little  white  Flowers,  which  are  follow'd  by 
feveral  green  Apples,  which  become  yellow,  and  of  a  good 
fmell  when  they  are  ripe.  This  Fruit  hath  on  the  top  a  Jttle 
pofie  like  a  Grown,  and  the  meat  within  is  either  white  or  red, 
full  of  little  kernels,  like  thofe  of  a  Pomegranate  5  whence  the 
Dutch  call  it  the  fweet  Pomegranate :  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Pearmain,  and  ripens  in  one  night. 

Being  eaten  green,  it  is  aftringent:  whence  it  is  ufed  by 
many  againft  Bloody-Fluxes  :  but  being  ripe  it  hath  a  quite 
contrary  erTed. 

PATATER. 

THe  Papayer  is  a  Tree  which  grows  without  boughs, 
about  15  or  20  foot  high,  big  proportionably  to  its 
height,  hollow  and  ipongious  within ,  whence  it  is  ufed  to 
eonvey  Springs  and  Rivulets  to  di verfe  places.  There  are  t  wo 
kinds  of  it  5  one  commonly  found  in  all  the  Iflands.  The 
leaves  of  it  are  divided  into  three  points,  much  like  the  leaf 
of  the  Fig-tree:  They  are  fattened  to  long  tails,  as  big  as  a 
mans  thumbs,  and  hollow  within.  They  (hoot  out  of  the  top 
of  the  Tree,  and  bending  downwards ,  they^over  feveral 
round  fruits,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  great  Quince-pear ,  which 
grow  round  the  boal  to  which  they  are  faftened:. 

The  other  kind  is  particular  to  the  Ifland  of  Sante  Croix. 
It  is  fairer,  and  hath  more  leaves  then  the  former  :  but  what 
caufes  it  to  be  more  efteem'd  is  its  Fruit,  which  is  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Melon  ,  and  of  the  figure  of  a  womans  breaft, 
whence  the  Portughefe  call  it  Mamao. 

There  is  this  particularly  remarkable  in  thefe  Trees,  that 
they  bring  forth  new  fruits  every  moneth  in  the  year.  The 
flower  of  both  kind  is  of  good  fcent,  and  comes  neer  that  of 
JeJJeminc.  The  Fruit  of  the  latter  is  accounted  among  the 
choiceft  entertainments  of  the  Iflands,  in  as  much  as  being  come 
to  perfection  it  hath  a  firm  fubftanee,  and  may  be  cut  in  pieces 
like  a  Melon,  and  is  of  a  very  pleaiant  taftc.  The  1  ind  is  yel- 
low, intermixd  with  certain  green  lines,  and  within  it  is  full 

of 
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of  little  feeds,  round,  vifcous,  and  foft,  of  a  picquant  tafte3 
and  approaching  that  of  Spice.  This  fruit  fortifies  the  ftomack* 
and  helps  digefiion. 

MOMIN. 

THe  Momin  is  a  Tree  grows  up  to  the  bignefs  of  an  App\e- 
tree%  and  bears  a  large  fruit  of  the  fame  name.  'Tis  true, 
the  Wanders  commonly  call  it  Corafol,  becaufe  the  feeds  of 
thofe  they  have  was  brought  from  Corafil>  an  Ifland  polTefs'd 
long  fince  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  there  a  good  Fort,  and  a 
numerous  Colony,  which  hath  fpred  it  felf  into  feveral  other 
Iflands  neer  it.  This  Fruit  is  like  a  little  Cucumber  not  fully 
ripe  ^  the  rind  of  it  is  always  green,  and  enamelfd  with  feveraf 
fmall  partitions  like  fcales :  if  it  be  gathered  in  its  maturity  it 
is  within  as  white  as  cream,  and  of  a  mixture  of  fweetnefs  and 
fharpnefs,  which  much  heightens  the  tafte  of  it.  This  Fruit 
isextreamly  cooling,  and  pleafant  to  the  palate  :  In  themidffc 
of  it  lyes  the  feed,  which  is  of  the  bignefs  and  figure  of  a  Beae3 
very  imooth,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  Touch-ftone  on  which  a 
piece  of  gold  had  been  newly  try'd  3  for  it  feems  to  fparkle 
with  little  golden  veins* 

JVnipa^oxJenipa^  being  the  fame  Tree  which  the  Brazilians 
call  Jampaba,  and  the  Vortuguez^  Jenipapo,  grows  up  to  the 
bignefs  of  a  Cheftnut-tree,  the  boughes  of  it  bowing  down  to- 
wards the  ground,  and  making  a  pleafant  (hade :  The  leaves  of 
it  are  long ,  like  thofe  of  a  Wallnut-tree  :  It  bears  a  kind  of 
flower  like  thofe  of  tSJarcijfm^  and  they  are  of  a  good  fcent. 
The  wood  ofit  isfolid,  and  in  colourof  a  pearly  grey.  The 
Inhabitants  cut  down  thefe  Trees  while  they  are  yet  young,  to 
make  (locks  for  Muskets  and  Fire-locks,  in  regard  the  wood 
being  eafie  to  be  wrought,  may  be  excellently  polifh'd.  Eve- 
ry moneth  it  is  cloath'd  with  fome  new  leaves :  It  bears  a  kind 
of  Apples,  which  being  ripe  feem  to  have  been  baked  in  an 
Oven,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  Apple:  Falling  from 
the  Tree  they  make  a  noife  like  that  of  a  gun  difcharg'd :  which 
proceeds  hence,  that  certain  winds  or  fpirits  pent  up  in  the  thin 
pellicles  which  enclofe  the  feed,  being  ftirr'd  by  the  fall,  for£e 
their  way  out  with  a  certain  violence,  Whence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  the  fame  Fruit  which  the  Indians  in  New-Spain^ 
by  a  barbarous  name  call  Quant  la  Lazfn. 

Thefe  Jttnipa-apples  eaten  without  taking  away  the  little  skin 
within  them ,  are  extreamly  binding.  .'  This  Fruit  is  much 
fought  after  by  Hunts-men ,  in  regard  that  being  fourifh  it 
quenches  thirft,  and  comforts  fuch  as  are  wearied  by  travelling. 

The 
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The  juice  of  it  dyes  a  very  dark  Violet,  though  itfelf  be  as 
clear  as  rock-watermay  when  it  is  applied  twice  to  the  fame  part 
of  the  body  which  a  man  would  dye,  it  makes  the  place  appear 
black.  The  Indians  ufe  it  to  fortifie  the  body,  and  to  make  it 
more  fupple  before  they  go  to  the  wars.  They  are  alfo  of  a 
perfwafion  that  this  colour  renders  them  more  terrible  to  their 
enemies.  The  tin&ure  this  Fruit  gives  cannot  be  taken  away 
with  Soap  5  but  after  nine  or  ten  days  it  difappears  of  it  felf. 
The  Swine  which  eat  of  this  fruit  when  it  falls  off  the  Tree, 
have  the  flefh  and  fat  of  a  violet  colour-,  as  hath  been  found  by 
experience.  The  fame  thing  hath  been  obferv'd  in  the  flefh  of 
Parrots,  and  other  Birds,  when  they  have  eaten  of  it.  There 
may  be  made  of  thefe  Apples  a  drink  pleafant  enough,  yet  fuch 
as  is  only  us'd  among  the  Indians  and  Hunts-men,  who  have  no 
fetled  habitation. 

RAISIN. 

THe  Raifin-tne,  or  Vine^  which  the  Caribtians  call  Ouliem, 
grows  up  to  a  midling  height,  and  creeps  in  a  manner 
along  the  ground  on  the  Sea-fide:  but  in  good  ground,  it 
grows  up  high,  as  one  of  the  moll:  delightful  Trees  of  the  Fo- 
refr.  The  leaves  of  it  are  round,  and  thick,  intermixt  with 
red  and  green,  tinder  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  having  rais'd  a 
white  foft  fubftan.ee  about  two  inches  thick ,  a  man  finds  a 
wood  of  a  violet  colour,  folid,  and  fit  for  excellent  pieces  of 
Joyners  work.  It  bears  in  its  branches  fuch  fruits,  as  when  they 
are  ripe  might  be  taken  for  great  violet  Grapes  5  but  in  ftead  of 
kernels,  every  Grape  hath  under  a  tender  pellicle,  and  under  a 
very  fmall  fubftance,  which  is  a  little  fowrifh,  cooling,  and  of  a 
good  tafte,  a  hard  ftone  like  that  of  a  Plumb. 

ACAJOV. 

THere  are  three  kinds  of  Trees  known  by  the  name  of 
Acajou  5  but  of  thofe,  only  that  we  (hall  here  defcribe 
bears  any  fruit :  Tisa  Tree  of  no  great  height,  fpreading  its 
branches  down  towards  the  ground  :  The  leaves  of  it  are  fair 
and  large,  doling  to  a  roundnefs  before,  and  divided  by  certain 
veins.  The  flowers  of  it  at  the  firft  (hooting  forth  are  white, 
but  afterwards  they  become  incarnate,  and  of  a  purple  colour : 
They  grow  in  tuffes  andbufhes,  and  they  fend  forth  fo  fweet  a 
fcent,  that  it  is  eafie  t©  diftinguifh  the  Tree  which  bears  them : 
Thefe  flowers  fall  not  till  they  are  thruft  off  by  a  kind  of  Cheft- 
nut^  much  after  the  form  of  an  Ear,  or  a  Hares  kidney.  When 
this  Chejinut  is  come  to  its  growth,  there  is  fram'd  under  it  a 
very  fair  Apple,  fomewhat  long,  which  is  crown'd  with  that 
as  a  creft,  which  as  it  ripens  becomes  of  an  Olive-colour,  while 
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the  Apple  puts  on  a  thin  delicate  skin  of  a  lively  Vermilion. 
Within  it  is  full  of  certain  fpungious  filaments,  which  yield  a 
kind  of  fweet  and  (harp  juice  extreamly  good  to  quench  thirfr 
and  accounted  very  good  for  the  ftomach,  as  alfo  in  fwoonings 
and  fainting ,  being  qualifi'd  with  a  little  Sugar  :  But  if  it 
chance  to  fall  on  any  Linen,  it  makes  a  red  ftain  therein,  which 
continues  till  fuch  time  as  the  Tree  brings  forth  new  flowers. 

The  Indians  make  an  excellent  drink  of  this  fruit,  which 
being  kept  fome  days  inebriates  as  foon  as  the  beft  French- 
wine  would.  The  Nut  which  is  above,  burnt,  yields  a  cau- 
frick  oyl,  which  is  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  mollifie,  nay  to  take 
away  Corns,  and  the  calloufnefs  of  the  feet.  If  it  be  crack'd 
there  is  within  a  kernel,  cover'd  with  a  thin  pellicle,  which 
being  taken  away  it  is  of  an  excellent  tafte,  and  its  vertueis  to 
warm  and  extreamly  to  fortifie  the  Stomach. 

This  Tree  bears  but  once  a  year  ,  whence  the  Brazilians 
number  their  age  by  the  Nuts  growing  on  this  Apple,  laying 
up  one  for  every  year,  which  they  keep  very  carefully  in  a  little 
basket  for  that  purpofe.  If  an  incifion  be  made  at  the  foot  of 
this  Tree  there  will  come  forth  a  clear  and  tranfparent  Gum, 
which  many  have  taken  for  that  which  is  brought  out  of  Ara- 
bia, The  feed  of  the  Tree  is  in  the  Nut,  which  put  into  the 
ground  grows  without  any  trouble. 

ICACO. 

lTsHe  Icaco  is  a  kind  of  fmall  Plumb-tree  which  grows  after  the 
^  form  of  a  Briar  5  the  branches  of  it  are  at  all  times  loaden 
with  fmall  long  leaves :  Twice  a  year  they  are  drefs'd  with 
abundance  of  pretty  white  or  violet  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
low'd  by  a  little  round  fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Damftn, 
and  that  being  ripe,  grows  either  white  or  violet,  as  the  flower 
had  been  before  :  This  fruit  is  very  fweet,  and  fo  lov'd  by 
fome  Savages  living  neerthe  Gulf  of  Hondnres^  that  they  are 
called  Icacos  from  their  much  feeding  on  thefe  Plumbs.  Thofe 
who  have  travell'd  among  them  have  obferved,  that  when  thefe 
fruits  are  ripe  they  carefully  fecure  the  propriety  thereof  to 
themfelves,  and  to  prevent  their  Neighbours,  who  have  none  in 
their  Quarters,  from  fpoiling  the  Trees,  have  Guards  fet  on 
the  Avenues  of  their  Country,  who  with  Club  and  Dart  op- 
pofe  fuch  as  fhould  attempt  their  difturbance^ 

MONBAIN. 

npHe  Monbain  is  a  Tree  grows  very  high ,  and  bears  long 
*-  and  yellowifh  Plumbs,  which  are  of  a  fcent  good  enough : 
But  the  fcone  being  bigger  then  all  the  meat  about  it,  they  are 
not  much  efteem'd,  unlefs  it  be  of  fome  who  mix  them  in  the 
drinks  of  QuiconzvA  Mabji,  to  give  them  a  better  tafte.     The 
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Swine  feeding  in  the  Woods  are  always  fat  when  thefe  fruits 
are  rioe  •,  for  there  falls  abundance  of  them  under  the  Trees  as 
they  ripen.,  which  are  greedily  devoured  by  thofe  creatures. 
This  Tree  yields  a  yellow  Gum,  which  cafts  a  ftronger  fcent 
then  the  fruit.  The  branches  thruft  into  the  ground  eafily 
take  root  j  whence  it  comes  that  they  commonly  fet  thofe 
Clofes  with  them  where  they  keep  Cattle. 

The  Courbary  for  the  m oft  part  grows  higher,  moreleavie 
and  bigger  then  the  Monbain.  It  bears  a  fruit  the  (hell  where- 
of can  hardly  be  broken,  and  it  is  about  four  fingers  long,  two 
broad  ,  and  one  thick  :  Within  the  (hell  there  is  two  or  three 
Hones  cover'd  with  a  foft  meat,  as  yellow  as  Saffron.  It  is  of  a 
good  tafte$  but  if  much  of  it  betaken  it  extreamly  clogs  the 
ftomack,  and  hinders  refpiration.  The  Savages  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cefiity  make  a  drink  of  it,  which  well  ordered  is  not  unplea- 
fant,  that  is,  when  it  is  well  boild  with  water.  The  wood  of 
this  Tree  is  folid,  of  a  colour  inclining  to  red.  The  Tree  be- 
ing old  yields  a  Gum  which  is  hardened  by  the  Sun,  and  will 
continue  clear,  tranfparent  as  yellow  Amber,  and  of  a  good 
fcent.  Some  Indians  make  Buttons  of  it,  of  feveral  fafhions, 
of  which  they  make  Bracelets,  Neck-laces ,  and  Pendants, 
Which  are  handfom,  glittering,  and  of  a  good  fcent. . 

INDIAN  FIG-TREE. 

THereisin  mod:  of  thefe  Iflands  a  great  Tree,  which  the 
Europeans  have  called  the  Indian  Fig-tree,  becaufe  it 
bears  a  fmall  fruit  without  any  ftone,  which  in  figure  and  tafte 
comes  neer  the  French  Fig :  Otherwife  it  hath  no  refemblance 
to  our  Fig-trees  5  for  befides  that  the  leaf  is  of  a  different 
figure,  and  much  narrower,  it  grows  in  fome  places  to  fuch  an 
exceffive  bulk,  that  there  are  of  them  fuch  as  many  men  put 
together  cannot  encompafs,  in  regard  the  Trunk,  which  com- 
monly is  not  even  in  its  circumference,  ftioots  forth  on  the  fides 
from  the  very  root  to  the  place  where  the  boughs  begin,  cer- 
tain excrefcencies  which  reach  four  or  five  foot  about,  and 
which  by  that  means  make  deep  cavities,  (landing  like  fo  ma- 
ny Neeches.     Thefe  Excrefcencies  which  are  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  with  the  body  of  the  Tree,  are  alfo  enclos'd  with  the 
fame  bark  as  covers  it,  and  they  are  feven  or  eight  inches 
thick ,  proportionably  to  the  Trunk  they  encompafs.     The 
wood  of  this  Tree  within  is  white  and  foft,  and  there  are  com- 
monly cut  out  of  thofe  long  pieces  which  (hoot  forth  out  or"  the 
Trunk,  Planks  for  Flooring,  Doors  and  Tables,  without  any 
fear  that  the  Tree  (houlddye.-  For,  inalhort  time  it  1o  eafily 
recovers  the  prejudice  it  had  receiv'd,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
perceiv'd  there  was  any  thing  taken  from  it.     All  thofe  who 
have  liv'd  in  the  Kland  of  Tortoifts,  which  lyes  North  from 
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Hiftaniola,  have  feen  in  the  way  which  leads  fmm  fK«T^~~ 
of  the  Mountain  to  the  Village"  whS  the  French ill  S 
flantage     one  of  thefe  Ttees  which  may  well  afford Lt I 
to  two  hundred  men  under  the  (hade  of  its  braS  whS 
are  always  loaden  with  leaves  very  thick  and  bufhy      '  Whlch 

SERVICE-TREE. 

THere  is  in  thefe  Iflands  a  kind  of  Service-tree  much  diffe- 
.   rent  from  that  in  frame  5  forit  is  of  an  exceffive  height 
p  eafant  to  the  eye   and  adorn'd  with  fair  leaves  and  branches' 
It  bears  a  pleafant  fruit,  round  asa  cherry,  of  a  yellowM col 

focal  ed     fS fw  ai^I^  ^d  thence  it  came  to  be 
to  cal  ed  :  It  is  much  fought  after  by  the  Birds, 

Be  PRICKLT-PALM. 

A'Lfom  rfrS"*'  ^VC^%>y  fome  ha^  four  feveral 
J.  1  lorts  of  them.     One  is  called  the  Pricty  or  Thorny-Valm 
having  that  name  from  the  pricklinefs  of  it,  the  boal,  branchy 

die?"65  b,e,Dg  lUrnifhed  Wkh  Pnckles'very  ma  P7  and  lb 
dangerous  that  whoever  is  prick'd  thereby  will  be  troubled  a 

n thlh  ^  Tta7  ver,al  greyi(h' hardand  round  N™>  S 

in  which  are  kernels  good  to  eat.     Of  this  kind  of  V aim*  fome 
Negroes  get  a  fort  of  Wine  by  making  incifions  in  he  b"apch« 
It  is  probably  the  fame  Tree  which  the  Brafilians call Jjr" 

FRANC-PJLM. 

it  nfnKft  •  1/  ftufled  one  Wlthin  another,  that  they  afford 
hSbS^r"-,  ^"gP^cuIa'r  to  this  Tree  is, 
s  tender  ^fa?tthen  Bf 1<W  :  Whiiek  ^  young  the  bark 
diftant  with  k,'grey  f°,lour=  a«d 'mark'd  at  every  foots 
yea  "ithlhh/1  \Wh,Cb  difc0Vers  ver7  neer  how  many 
toll  growth,  ,t,s  all  over  fo  folid  and  fmooch,  that  there  is 

*    2  nothing 
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nothing  to  be  feen.  The  top  of  it  is  adorned  with  feveral  fair 
branches  chanell'd,  and  fmooth,  which  have  on  each  fide  an  in- 
finite number  ofleaves,green5long,narrow  and  very  thin, which 
add  much  to  its  beauty.  The  tendereft  of  thefe  branches, 
which  are  not  yet  fully  blown,  ftartup  diredy  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Tree,  while  the  others  which  bend  downwards  all 
about  make  it  as  'twere  a  rich  and  beautiful  crown.  m 

This  Tree  difburthens  it  felf  every  month  of  fomeoneot  its 
branches  as  alfo  of  a  bark  which  is  loofned  from  below,  which 
is  four  or' five  foot  long,  about  two  broad,  and  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  tann'd  leather.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  call  thls 
bark  tache,  and  they  ufe  it  for  the  covernagof  their  Kitchins, 
and  other  places  belonging  to  their  habitations,  as  they  make 
ufe  of  the  leaves  neatly  ty'd  together  in  little  (heaves  to  cover 
their  houfes.  _     . 

We  have  purpofely  ranked  the  Palms  among  the  Fruit-trees 
of  thefe  Iflands,  in  regard  all  of  them,  the  Latanier  only  excep- 
ted, contribute  fomewhat  to  the  nourifhment  of  men.  *  or  it 
the  Prickly-Palm  before  defcribed,  afford  Wine,  this  bears  on 
the  top  of  its  trunk,  and  as  it  were  in  its  heart,  a  whitifh  mar- 
row or  pith,  very  tender  and  favory,  tafting  like  a  (mall  Nut, 
if  eaten  raw,  and  being  boiled,  and  feafoned  with  the  thin  and 
white  leaves  which  encompafs  it,  and  are  as  it  were  fo  much  » 
linen  about  it,  it  may  be  numbred  among  the  moft  delicious 
dimes  of  the  Caribbies.  The  French  call  that  marrowy  fub- 
ftance,  and  the  leaves  enclofing  it,  Chou  de  Palmifte,  Palm-Cab- 
bage, for  they  put  it  into  the  Pot  inftead  of  Cabbage,  and 
other  Herbs. 

Cleave  the  trunk  of  this  Tree  in  two,  and  take  away,  as  may 
eafily  be  done,  a  certain  filiamental  and  foft  matter,  which 
lyes  within,  the  remaining  wood,  which  is  by  that  means  made 
hollow,  and  a  good  inch  thick,  makes  excellent  long  gutters, 
which  will  raft  a  great  while.  They  are  ufed  alfo  to  cover 
with  one  piece  only  the  roof  of  the  Cazes,  and  to  convey  wa- 
ter to  any  place.  Turners  and  Joyners  make  of  this  wood, 
which  is  almoft  black  and  eafily  poliuYd,  feveral  excellent 
pieces  which  arc  naturally  marbled. 

Pliny  writes  of  Trees  fo  prodigioufly  high,  that  an  arrow 
could  not  be  (ho:,  over  them :  and  the  Author  of  the  General 
Hiftory  of  the  Indies  fpeaks  of  a  Tree  fo  high  that  a  man  could 
not  caft  a  (lone  over  it.  But  though  the  Palm  we  now  de- 
fcribemuch  exceeds  all  the  other  Trees  of  the  Caribbies^  yet 
dare  we  not  affirm  it  to  be  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  height, 
fince  that  from  the  foot  of  the  Tree  there  may  be  eafily  ob- 
ferv  da  fair  branch,  which  rifing  out  of  the  top  ot  the  trunk, 
is  always  tara'd  towards  the  Sun-rifing.  It  is  renew'd  every 
year,  and  wftc  P  it  is  come  out  of  its  cafe,  it  is  enamell'd  with 
an  infinite  number  of  little  yellow  flowers,  like  golden  but- 
tons., 
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tons,  which  afterwards  falling,  their  places  are  fupply'd  by 
certain  round  fruits  ,  about  the  Jbignefs  of  a  fmall  Hens  egge. 
They  are  faften'd  together  as  it  were  in  one  clutter  ,  and 
that  theff  flowers  and  fruits  might  be  fecured  againft  the  in- 
juries  of  the  weather,  they  are  cover'd  above  by  a  thick  bark, 
which  on  the  outfide  is  hard  and  of  a  greyilh  colour,  but  with- 
in of  a  kind  of  Vermilion-^uilt,  clofing  upwards  like  a  Pyra- 
mid. This  precious  fan  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  cafe  which  kept 
in  the  flowers  before  they  were  fully  blown,  and  being  opened 
below  fpreads  it  felf  into  a  hollow  figure  in  the  midft,  and 
pointed  at  the  extremities,  the  better  to  cover  both  the  flowers 
and  the  fruit. 

LATANIER. 

THe  third  kind  of  Palm  is  called  the  Latanier :  This  grows 
up  to  a  confiderable  height,  but  not  very  big.  In  (read 
of  branches, it  hath  only  long  leaves,round  above,and  fpread  at 
the  extremity  like  a  fan.They  are  fattened  to  certain  great  ftalks 
which  come  out  of  certain  filaments,  that  encompafs  the  top  of 
the  trunk,like  a  thick  piece  of  Ganvafs,red  and  very  clear.Thefe 
leaves  ty'd  up  in  little  bundles,  ferve  to  cover  the-  Cazes,  and 
of  the  rind  which  is  railed  from  above  the  tails  or  ftalks,  may  be 
made  Sives,  Bafkets,  and  leveral  other  little  curiofities,  which 
the  Indians  account  the  belt  of  their  Houflhold-ftuff.  Of  the 
wood  of  this  Tree,  as  alfo  of  that  of  the  Franc-Palm,  they 
make  Bows,  the  Clubs  they  ufe  in  fighting,  in  ftead  of  Swords, 
Azagajies,  a.  kind  of  little  (harp  Launces,  which  they  dart  at 
their  enemies  with  the  hand,  and  they  iharpen  therewith  the 
points  of  their  Arrows,  which  by  that  means  are  as  piercing  as 
if  they  were  of  SteeJ. 

CO  CO  s, 

THe  fourth  Idnd  of  Palm,  and  the  moll:  excellent  of  all  is 
that  which  is  called  Cocos,  that  famous  fruit  of  which 
Hiftorians  tell  fuch  miracles.  But  it  is  to  be  obferv'd  that  the 
Cocos  of  the  Weft-Indies  grow  not  neer  to  the  height  of  thofe 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  trunk  commonly  not  exceeding  twenty 
or  twenty  five  foot  m  height,  of  a  bignefs  proportionable  there- 
to. It  is  better  furniuYd  with  branches  and  leaves  then  the 
Franc-Palm.  The  Iflahds  of  Monaca  and  Rout  am,  at  the  Golf 
oiHondnres,  are  famous  for  their  abounding  with  thefe  Trees. 
The  Ifland  of  S. Bartholomew  of  the  Carihbierhave  alfo  of  them5 
and  thence  thev  were  brought  to  S.  Chrift others. 

The  fruit  grows  upon  the  very  trunk,  at  the  (hooting  forth 
of  the  branches.  It  hath  the  form  of  a  Nut,  but  is  without 
comparifon  much  bigger  5  for  one  of  them  fometimes  weighs 

about 
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about  ten  pound.  From  the  firfc  bearing  the  Tree  is  never 
found  without  fruit ,  for  it  bears  new  every  moneth.  The 
(hell  is  (b  hard  and  thick  that  it  may  be  poliftYd,  and  figures  en- 
gravd  upon  it,  and  made  into  Cups,  Bottles,  and  other  Ve£ 
Teh.  It  is  encompafs'd  with  a  thick  covering  which  is  all  of 
filaments. 

When  the  Coco-nut  is  opened,  there  is  firft  met  with  a  meat, 
white  as  mow,  which  is  extreamly  nourifhing,  and  tafteslike 
an  Almond:  There  is  fo  much  of  this  marrowy  fubftance  in 
every  fruit  as  may  well  fill  an  ordinary  difh.  It  is  very  firm- 
ly fattened  within  the  fhell,  and  in  the  midft  of  it  there  is  a 
large  glafs  full  of  liquor,  clear  and  pleafant  as  perfum'd  Wine  : 
fothata  man  may  be  well  fatisfi'd  with  one  of  thefe  fruits  at  a 
meal.  It  is  only  this  water  which  is  turned  into  feed,  and 
among  other  vertues  hath  that  of  clearing  the  face  of  all 
wrinkles,  and  giving  it  a  bright  and  Vermilion  colour,  fo  it 
be  wafhed  therewith  as  foon  as  the  fruit  is  fallen  from  the 
Tree. 

Who  defires  a  particular  account  of  the  Cocos  and  its  ufes,  as 
well  in  Phyfickas  Houfe-keeping,  may  read  the  large  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  made  by  Francis  Vyrard,  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Ani- 
mals, Trees,  and  Fruits  of  the  Eafi-Indies. 

Some  from  the  neernefs  of  the  names  do  fometimes  confound 
the  Cocos  with  the  Cacao,  which  grows  in  the  Province  of  Gua- 
timala,  neer  New -Spain,  which  is  alfo  a  famous  fruit  all  over 
America,  for  its  being  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  compofi- 
tion  called  Chocolate.  This  drink  taken  moderately  caufeth 
Venery,  Procreation  and  Conception,  and  facilitates  Delive- 
ry, preferyes  Health,  and  impinguates :  It  helpeth  Digeftion, 
Confumption  and  Cough  of  the  Lungs,  Plague  of  the  Guts, 
and  other  Fluxes,  the  Green-Sicknefs,  Jaundife,  and  ail  man- 
ner of  Imflammations  and  Oppilations :  It  cleanfeth  the  Teeth 
and  fweetneth  Breath,  provokes  Urine,  cures  Stone  and  Stran- 
gury, expells  Poyfon,  and  preferves  from  all  infectious  Dif- 
eafes  3  all  which  vertues  are  attributed  to  it  by  feveral  credita- 
ble Authors. 

The  Cacao  which  was  to  be  feenin  the  Caribbies,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  nine,  in  a  Garden  of  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  Iiland  ofSante  Croix,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifi,  i$  a  Tree  much  like  an  Orange-tree ,  fave  that  it 
grows  not  up  fo  high,  and  that  it  hath  larger  leaves.  It  is  com- 
monly planted  in  (hady  places,  even  under  other  Trees,  that 
they  may  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  Sun  from  it,  which  might 
otherwife  occafion  the  withering  of  its  leaves.  Its  fruit  is 
about  the  bignefs  and  neer  the  figure  of  an  Acorn,  or  a  middle 
fiYd  Olive,  and  grows  in  great  long  cods,  or  hulks,  which  are 
itreaked  in  feveral  places  with  little  partitions  along  the  fides. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Trees  fit  for  Building,  Joyners-Work^ 
and  Dying. 

WE  have  hitherto  given  an  account  of  thofe  Trees,, 
whofe  Fruits  contribute  to  the  fubiiftance,  and  re- 
frefhment  of  the  Inhabitants :  we  (hall  now  treat 
of  the  moft  confiderable  in  order  to  the  Building  of  Houfes2 
and  Furnifhing  of  them  by  the  help  of  the  Joyner.  Which 
done,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  all  thofe  other  Trees  of  feveral  co- 
lours, whereof  the  Dyer  may  make  ufe  in  his  Profeffion. 

ACAjOV. 

THerearefewof  thelflands  but  afford  good  Trees  for  the 
Carpenters  and  Joyners-Work.  Of  thefe  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  is  the  Acajou^  which  grows  to  that  exceffive 
height,  that  the  Caribbians  will  of  one  trunk  make  thofe  long 
Shallops  called  Pyrages,  which  are  able  to  carry  fifty  men.  It 
(hoots  forth  many  branches  which  grow  very  clofe  together, 
by  reafon  of  the  abundance  of  leaves  they  are  loaden  with. 
The  (hade  of  this  Tree  is  very  delightful  5  nay  fome  affirm 
that  it  contributes  to  their  'Health  who  repofb  themfelves 
under  it.     •  :    . 

There  are  two  forts  of  Acajou ,  which  differ  only  in  the 
height  of  the  trunk,  and  colour  of  the  wood.  The  wood  of 
the  moft  efteem'd  is  red ,  light,  of  a  good  (cent,  and  eafjly 
wrought.  It  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  it  receives  no 
prejudice  from  the  Worm  5  that  it  rots  not  in  the  water  when 
it  hath  been  cutinfeafon,  and  that  the  Chefts  and  Cabinets 
made  of  it  communicate  a  good  fcent  too ,  and  fecure  the 
Cloaths  kept  in  them  frbmVermine,  which  either  breed  in,  or 
get  into  thofe  made  of  other  wood.  Hence  fome  Have  ima- 
ging it  to  be  a  kind  of  Cedar :  There  are  alfo  mzdt  of  it  Shin- 
gles for  the  covering  of  Houfes.  Some  Matters  of  Ships  who 
Trade  to  the  Caribbks  many  times  bring  thence  Planks  of  this 
wood,  which  are  of  fuch  length  and  breadth  that  there  needs 
but  one  to  make  a  fair  and  large  Table. 

The  other  kind  of  4cajou  is  of  the  fame  figure,  as  to  the  out- 
fide,  as  that  before  defcribed  5  but  it  grows  not  -up  fo  high, 
and  the  bark  and  pith  taken  away,  the  wood  is  white :  Newly 
fell'd  it  is  very  eafiiy  wrought  f  but  left  abroad  in  the  air,  it 
grows  fo  hard  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  ufe  made^  of  it. 
The  Inhabitants  ufe  it  only  for  want  of  other,  becaufe  it  is  fub- 
jt&  to  worms,  and  putrifies  in  a  fhort  time.     If  an  incifion  be 
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made  in  the  trunks  of  thefe  Trees,  they  will  yield  abundance 
of  Gum,  whereof  there  might  be  a  good  ufe  made ,  if  any 
tryal  had  been  made  of  it. 

ACOMAS. 

THe  Acomas  is  a  Tree  grows  up  to  the  height  and  bulk  of 
the  Acajou,  and  is  no  lefs  efteem'd  by  Carpenters  and 
Joyners.  Its  leaves  are  fmooth  and  long  enough :  It  bears  a 
fruit  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Plumb,  which  come  to  maturity,  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  pleafant  to  the  eye,  but  too  bitter  to  be  mans- 
meat.  The  Wood-Quifts  grow  fat  on  it  at  a  certain  time  of 
the  year,  and  during  that  time,  their  flefh  is  of  the  fame  tafte 
as  the  fruit  they  have  eaten.  The  bark  is  of  an  Afh-colour, 
and  very  rough,  the  wood  heavy  and  eafily  polifrVd,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  it  grows,  the  heart  of  it  is  red,  or 
y  ellb  wifti,  or  inclining  to  violet.  If  the  bark  be  opened ,  there 
will  come  forth  a  milky  liquor,  which  grows  hard  like  Gum. 

KOS  E-W  0  0D. 

THe  wood  called  Rofe-wood  is  fit  not  only  for  the  Car- 
penter, but  alfo  for  the  Joyner  $  and  therefore  is  num- 
bred  among  the  moft  confiderable.  And  here  we  cannot  but 
acknowledg,  that  if  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies 
had  any  defign  to  make  a  firm  fetlement  of  themfelves  there, 
they  might  find  not  only  things  requifite  for  their  fubfiftance, 
but  alfo  delicacies  and  curiofities,  as  well  in  order  to  their 
nourifhmentandcloathing,  as  to  the  building  of  their  Houfes, 
and  the  furnifhing  of  them  when  they  are  built.  But  the  flat- 
tering imaginations  of  a  return  into  the  place  of  their  birth, 
whereof  moil:  have  their  hearts  full,  induce  them  to  a  neglect 
of  all  thofe  confiderable  advantages  which  thefe  Iflands  pre- 
fentthem  withall,  and  an  Indifferency,  if  not  a  contempt,  for 
that  abundance  of  precious  things  which  they  fo  liberally  pro- 
duce. For  not  to  fay  any  thing  at  prefent  how  eafily  they 
might  makes  SturTes  of  the  Cotton  growing  here  $  how  they 
might  keep  all  forts  of  Fowl,  and  tameCattel,  which  breed 
there  as  abundantly  as  in  any  place  in  the  World  ,  they  might, 
no  doubt,  enrich  themfelves  very  much  by  feveral  forts  of 
precious  wood,  through  the  Trade  they  might  drive  into  fe- 
veral parts  of  Europe,  fince  they  think  not  fit  to  make  ufe  of 
them  in  order  to  the  better  accommodation  of  their  habitati- 
ons. The  defcription  we  (hall  make  of  fome  of  thefe  rare 
Trees  in  this  and  the  next  Chapter  will  make  good  this  Pro- 
pofition. 

Of  thefe,  as  we  faid  before,  the  Rofe-wood  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  chiefeft.     This  Tree  grows  to  a  height  proporti- 
onable 
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enable  to  its  Hfofi; •   The  t*WpfrlbF^SS¥ft^ 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  Caribbkn  Foreft/ 

t.s  cover  d  with  many  fair  boughs,  and  thofe  loadenwithfoft 
leaves,  downy  on  one  fide,  and  neer  as  long  as  thofe  of  a  W-.il 
nut-tree.     During  the  feafon  of  the  Rains  it  bears  white  flow- 
ers   of  a  good  fcent,  which  growing  in  bufhes,  or  as  Jt  were 
Pofies     add  very  much  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Tree 
Thefe  flowers  are  folow'd  by  a  fmall  blackilh  and  finooth  feed 
The  bark  of  the  boal  ,s  of  a  whitifti-grey :  The  wood  within  is* 
of  tne  co,ourof  a  dead  leaf,  and  when  the  Smoothing-plane 
and  PoliQier  hath  pafs'd  upon  it,  there  maybe  feen  feverd 
veins  of  different  colours,  waving  up  and  down,  which  gives 
italuftre    as  ifit  were  marbled:  But  the  fweet  fcent  it  cafts 
forth  while  it  is  handled  and  wrought  caufes  it  to  be  the  more 
elteem  d,  and  proem-  d  it  the  name  it  is  now  known  by.    Some 
haveimagm  d,that  that  fweet  fcent,which  indeed  is  more  plea- 
fant then  that  of  a  Rofe,  fhould  have  given  it  thename  of  Cy- 
prian-tvood    3n&  ,ndeed  in  fome  parts  of  the  Caribbm  it  pafles 

2SiS?  de?TInation-     Pis  T'«  grows  in  all  the  ifiands 
after  the  fame  fafl,,on    as  to  the  external  figure ;  butthewood 

r  LTm    I    W-lth  d!vers  colours>  according  to  the  difference 
of  the  foil  where  it  had  its  production  and  growth. 

INDIAN-WOOD* 

HpH  E  lndim-Wo»d  is  alio  a  precious  Tree,  and  of  good 

it     fcent :  Of  this  there  is  fuch  abundance  in  the  Iiland  of 

S.Croix,  and  feveral  others,  that  there  are  in  them  whole  Fo- 

SirtMrt     \DOt  \nkliotto.^R"fi^ood,  but  grows  big- 

SfiSftP  ST1'6'1  *  mJK  W-'th8°0d 8round    Theroots  of 
tfpreadthemfelves  very  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  trunk 
is  very  unfit  :  The  bark  is  fLoth,  thi^  and  even  all  0v  r  of 
a  bright  filver-grey  colour,  and  in  fome  places  inclining  to  yel- 
low, which  ,s  a  d.ftm&on  between  this  Tree  and  all  others  :  It 
flounfliesonceayear,in  the  feafon  of  the  Rains,  and  then  it 
renews  fome  part  of  its  leaves.     Tfce-wood  of  it  'is  very  folid 
and  weighty,  whence  it  comes  that  it  may  be  polifo'd    and 
fome  Savages  make  their  Clubs  of  it.     Having  taken  offaVer- 
mfiion-pith  which  ,s  under  the  bark,  there  appears  the  heart  of 
the  tree,  which  is  extream  hard,  and  of  a 'Violet  colour   for 
which  it  is  much  efteemed  by  the  curious  ' 

thJJU^T1  i  thiStref  confifts  Particularly i„  itsleavesi 
S  /.  I  J, T  KgUte  W^th  th0fe  °ftheG»^-W,and  when 
Itl  T,  ?l  r  thl  peLrfume  the  hands  with  a  fi^ta  fcent 
\t" that  f the  LaltruelL  they  d«ive  to  Meat  and  Sauces  fo  de- 
licate zgujlo,  as  might  be  attributed  rather  to  a  compofidonof 

Z  7  k^k\^c  -°  3  fimPle  leaf :  h  is  ufed  alf°  in  <he  Baths 
prelcnb  d  by  Phyficians  to  fortifie  bruifed  Nerves^  and  dry  up 
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the  fwelling  which  remains  in  their  Legs  who  have  been  in  ma- 

\™tl7thl  Acajou,  before  fpoken  of,  there  are  in  thefe 
Iflands  feveral  forts  of  trees  whereof  the  wool  is  red,  tohd, 
weighty,  and  not  fubjcft  to  worms  and  putrefaction.  Ihey 
are  excellent  for  both  Carpenter  and  Joyner. 

IRON-WOOD. 

BUt  above  all  there  is  a  particular  account  made  of  the  Iron- 
Wood,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  folidity,  weight,  and  hard- 
nefs   it  exceeds  all  thofe  we  have  yet  defcribed.    Th.s  tree 
whkhmay  be  ranked  among  the  higheft  and  heft  proportioned 
1  any  in  thefe  Iflands,  is  well  furniflVd  with  branches,  and 
thofe  with  little  leaves  with  {harp  points,  and  divided  ne er  he 
ftalk.     It  flourifhes  twice  a  year,  to  wit,  in March  and  i,  eptem- 
ber.     The  flowers  of  it,  which  are  of  a  Violet  cokmr,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  bv  afmall  fruit  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Cherry,  which 
as  it  ripens  grows  black,  and  is  much  fought  after  by  the  Birds. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  brownifli  colour  :  The  wood  ,s 
of  a  very  briaht  red  being  newly  felfd,  but  ly ingabroad  in  the 
air  it  lofes  much  of  its  livelinefs  and  luftre.    The  heart  of  the 
Tree  is  of  a  very  dark  red,  like  that  pfJSrtftl,  and  of  fuch  hard- 
nefstbat  thewedges  muft  be  very  (harp  and 1  well  try  d  before, 
to  bring  it  to  the  |round.    But  the  wood  of  it  being  fair  to  the 
eye,  folid,  eafie  to  be  poliflVd,  and  more  incorruptible  then  ei- 
tLl  Cedar  or  Cyprefs,  it  abundantly  requites  by  all  thefe  excel- 
lent qualities  the  pains  is  taken  about  it  before  there  can  be 
any  ufe  made  thereof,  illi! 

There  is  alfo  another  Tree  known  by  the  fame  name,  but  it 
is  not  comparable  to  the  former  :  It  bears  only  fmall  leaves, 
and  when  it  flouriflieth,  it  is  loaden  with  abundance  of  Pones 
as  it  were,  rifing  up  above  the  branches  like  fo  many  Plumes  of 
Feathers,  which  give  it  an  extraordinary  ornament.  It  is  ot  a 
great  height,  and  the  inner-barkis  yellowifli  or  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  places  where  it  grows.  All  the  wood  of  this  Tree 
the  heart  only  excepted,  which  is  very  fmall,  very  hard,  and 
inclining  to  black,  is  fubjeft  to  worms;  whence  it  comes  that 
it  is  not  commonly  ufed,  but  for  want  of  other. 

There  are  in  the  Caribbies  many  Trees  fit  for  Dying  :  1  tie 
moft  efteemed  and  beft  known  are  the  Braftl-wood,  the  Tellow- 
■wood,  the  Green-Ebony,  and  the  K«»">k. 

BKAS1L-W00D. 

THe  Brajil-wood  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  firft  brought  into 
Europe  came  from  the  Province  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows 
more  abundantly  then  in  any  other  part  of  America.     Of  this 
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kind  of  Tree  there  are  not  many  in  the  Caribbies,  and  what 
there  is,  is  only  in  thofe  lilands  which  aremoft  furnifhed  with 
dry  rocks.  The  trunk  of  it  is  not  ftrait  as  that  of  other  Trees 
but  crooked,  uneven,  and  full  of  knots  like  the  White-Thorn 
When  it  is  loaden  with  flowers  there  comes  from  it  a  fweet  fcent* 
which  fortifies  the  Brain.  The  wood  of  it  is  much  fought  after 
by  Turners  3  but  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for  Dying. 

YELLOW-WOOD. 

THelflandof  S.Croix  is  the  moft  famous  of  allthe  Iflands 
for  its  abundance  in  rare  and  precious  Trees.  There 
is  one  very  much  efteem'd  for  its  ufefulnefs  in  Dying ;  It  grows 
up  to  a  great  height,  and  the  wood  is  perfe&ly  yellow.  When 
the  Englifh  had  the  Ifland  they  fent  much  of  it  to  their  own 
Country.    It  is  called  the  Tellow-wood^  from  its  colour. 

ORE  EN-EBONY. 

THe  Green-Ebony  is  commonly  ufed  in  feme  excellent  pieces 
of  Joyners-work,  becaufe  it  eafily  takes  the  colour  and 
Juftreof  the  true  Ebony.  But  the  beft  ufe  of  it  is  for  Dying, 
for  it  colours  a  fair  Grafs-green.  The  Tree  is  very  bulhy  by 
reaf(  n  its  root  (hoots  forth  a  great  number  of  Suckers,  which 
hinder  it  from  growing  fo  high  and  big  as  it  might,  ifthefap 
were  directed  only  to  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  and 
of  a  bright-green  colour*  Within  the  outer-bark  there  is 
about  two  inches  of  white  inner- bark,  and  the  reft  of  the  wood 
to  the  heart  is  of  fo  dark  a  green  that  it  inclines  to  black  :  but 
when  it  is  polifti'd,  there  appear  certain  yellow  veins  which 
make  it  look  as  if  it  were  marbl  ed. 

KOVCOV. 

THe  Koucon  is  the  fame  Tree  which  the  Brafiiians  call  Vru~ 
en.  It  grows  no  higher  then  a  fmall  Orange-tree  1  Its 
leaves,  which  are  pointed  at  one  end, ,  have  the  figure  of  a  heart  : 
It  bears  flowers  in  colour  white,  mixt  with  Carnations  they 
confift  of  five  leaves,  in  form  like  a  Star,  and  about  the  big- 
nefe  cf  a  Rofe :  They  grow  in  little  bufties  at  the  extremities 
ot  the  branches.  Thefe  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  little  fcuskes, 
in  which  areenclofed  feveral  feeds  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Pea,  which  being  come  to  ripenefs  are  of  the  moft  bright  and 
lively  Vermilion  colour  that  can  be  imagined.  This  rich  Dy- 
ing-Commodity which  is  enclos'd  in  the  faid  husk  is  fo  foft 
and  vifcous  that  it  flicks  to  ones  fingers  as  foon  as  it  is 
touch'd. 

To  get  this  precious  liquor  they  fhake  in  an  earthen  veifel 
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the  feeds  unto  which  it  is  fattened }  then  there  b  poured  there- 
to warm  water,  in  which  they  are  wafh'd  till  fach  time  as  they 
have  loft  their  Vermilion  colour  5  and  then  when  this  water 
hathrefted  a  while,  they  dry  in  the  (hade  the  dregs  or  thick 
Lye  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  and  then  it  is  made 
up  into  Lozenges  or  little  Balls,  which  are  very  much  efteem'd 
by  Painters  and  Dyers  when  they  are  pure  and  without  mix- 
ture ,  as  thofe   are   whereof  we  have   now  given   the  de- 

^The  wood  of  this  Tree  is  eafily  broken :  It  is  very  good  for 
firing,  and  if  the  fire  (hould  be  quite  out,  it  is  only  rubbing 
for  a  certain  time  two  pieces  one  againft  another,  and  they  will 
caft  forth  fparks  like  a  Fire-lock,  which  will  fee  fire  on  the 
Cotton,  or  any  other  matter  fufceptible  thereof,  that  is  laid 
neer  to  receive  it.  Of  the  Bark  of  it  are  made  Lines  which 
laft  a  long  time.  The  Root  of  it  gives  a  delicate  gufto  to 
Meats,  and  when  there  is  any  of  it  put  into  Sauces,  it  commu- 
nicates to  them  the  colour  and  fcent  of  Saffron. 

The  Caribbians  have  of  thefe  Trees  in  ail  their  Gardens,  are 
•very  careful  in  the  ordering  and  keeping  of  them,  and  efteem 
them*  very  highly,  became  trom  them  they  have  the  bright 
Vermilion  with  which  they  make  their  Bodies  red  :  they  ufe  it 
sMb  m i  Painting,  and  to  give  aluftreand  handiomnefs  to  thole 
veflels  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  houfes.  c  c     ^ 

There  might  well  be  ntimbre^  among  theTrees  fit  tor  Dy- 
ing moft  of  i  thofe  which  yield  any  Gums  :  For  thofe  who  have 
Had  the  curiofiiy  to  make  a  tryal  thereof,  have  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  being  mixt  in  Dying  they  heighten  the  darkeit 
and  dolleft  colours,  by  a  certain  Hvelinefs  and  luftre  which  they 
communicate  thereto. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Trees  nfefttl  in  Medicine,  and  [owe  others,  whereof 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  may  make  great 
advantages. 

>He  great  difpofer  of  all  things,  having  aiTign  d  all  Nati- 
ons the  limits  of  their  feveral  habitations,  hath  left  no 
rl  Country  deftitute  of  means  requifite  for  the  convenient 
fubfiftance  of  the  men  placed  therein  %  and  that  they  might  be 
eye-wittneffes.of  the  in-exhauftible  treafure  of  his  ever  to  be 
adored  Providence,  he  hath  impregnated  the  Earth  with  the 
vertue  of  producing  not  only  the  Provifions  necefTary  for  their 
nourimment,  but  alfo  feveral  Antidotes  to  fecure  them  againft 
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the  infirmities  whereby  they  might  be  ailaulted,  and  divers 
fovereign  Remedies  for  their  recovery  when  they  are  fallen  in- 
to them.  Not  to  make  mention  of  any  other  part  of  the 
World,  we  may  affirm  it  of  the  Caribbies,  that  they  have  all 
thefe  rare  advantages  in  a  very  great  meafure  :  For  they  do  not 
only  entertain  their  Inhabitants  with  a  delightful  variety  of 
Fruits,  Roots,  Herbs,  Pulfe,  Wild-Fowl,  Fifh  ,  and  other 
delicacies  for  the  Table,  but  they  alfo  fupply  them  with  a 
great  number  of  excellent  Remedies  to  cure  them  of  their  in- 
difpofiticns.  And  this  the  judicious  Reader  may  eafily  ob- 
ferve  all  through  this  Natural  Hiftory,  and  particularly  in  this 
Chapter,  where  we  fhall  defcribe  the  Trees  which  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  Medicine. 

CASSIA-TREE, 

THe  Caffza-tree  grows  up  to  the  bignefs,  and  comes  neer  th'e 
figure  of  a  Peach-tree,  the  leaves  of  it  being  fomewhat 
long  and  narrow  :  They  fall  offonce  a  year,  in  the  time  of  the 
great  Droughts,  and  when  the  feafon  of  the  Rain  comes  in,  it 
puts  forth  new  ones :  They  are  preceded  by  feveral  Pofies  of 
of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  long  Pipes  or  Cods 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  mans  thumb,  and  fometimes  a  foot  and 
a  half,  or  two  foot  in  length  :  They  contain  within  them,  as  in 
fo  many  little  Cells,  that  Medicinal  Drug  fo  well  known  to  the 
Apothecaries,  called  Caffiay  which  the  CaribbiansczW  Mali  Ma- 
li, Before  the  fruit  is  grown  to  its  full  bignefs  and  length  it  is 
always  green,  but  as  it  advances  to  perfection  and  ripenefs  it 
becomes  of  a  brownifh  or  Violet  colour,  and  fbcontinuesjhang- 
ing  at  the  branches. 

\yhen  the  Fruit  is  ripe  and  dry,  and  the  Trees  which  bear  it 
are  thaken  by  great  winds,  the  noife  caufed  by  the  collifion  of 
thofe  f^ard  and  long  Cods  (hiking  one  againic  another  is  heard 
at  a  great  diitance:  This  frightens  the  Birds,  and  keeps  them 
from  coming  neer  it }  nay  fuch  men  as  are  ignorant  of  the  caufe 
of  that  confufed  found,  if  they  fee  not  the  Trees  (baking,  and 
flirring  their  branches  and  fruits,  imagine  themfelves  neer  the 
Sea -fide,  and  think  they  hear  the  agitation  of  it,  or  take  it  for 
the  clafhing  of  Arms  in  an  Engagement  of  Souldiers.  'Tis  the 
obfervation  of  all  thofe  who  have  vifited  that  part  of  St.  Do- 
mingo where  there  are  whole  Plains,  and  thofe  of  a  large  ex- 
tent, full  only  of  thefe  Trees.  It  is  thence,  in  all  probability3 
that  the  feed  of  thofe  growing  in  the  Caribbies  was  brought. 
Thofe  (licks  ofCajfia  which  are  brought  from  America  axe  fuller 
and  more  weighty  then  thofe  which  come  out  of  the  Levant  $ 
and  the  Drug  within  them  hath  the  fame  effects  and  vertues. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Cajfia-tree  preferv'd  with  Sugar  gently 
purge  not  only  the  Belly,  but  alfo  the  Bladder,     The  (ticks  of 
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Cajjla  conferv'd  while  they  are  green  have  alfo  the  fame  vertue. 
But  the  pulp  taken  out  of  the  ripe  fruit  operates  iooner  and 
more  effectually.  Many  of  the  Inhabitants  ufe  it  with  good 
fuccefs  once  a  moneth,  a  little  before  meals  $  and  they  have 
found  by  experience  that  this  gentle  Medicine  contributes 
much  to  the  continuance  of  their  good  conftitution. 

MEDICINAL  NZ>1S\ 

THe  Medicinal  N«f.f .which  are  fo  common  in  all  the  Iflands, 
grow  on  a  firiall  Tree,  which  is  for  the  mod  part  ufed  to 
partitions  between  the  Gardens  and  Plantations.  If  it  were 
not  hindred  from  growing,  it  would  come  up  to  the  height  of 
an  ordinary  Fig-tree,  which  it  fomwhat  refembles  in  figure. 
The  wood  of  it  is  very  tender  and  pithy,  and  it  (hoots  forth 
feveral  bracnhes  which  fcamble  confufedly  about  the  trunk : 
They  are  loaden  with  pretty  long  leaves,  green  and  foft,  round 
below,  and  ending  in  three  points. 

Out  of  the  wood  and  leaves  of  this  Tree  there  comes  a  mil- 
ky  juice,  which  (tains  Linen  :  nay  there  is  no  pleafiire  in  being 
neer  it  when  it  rains,  for  the  drops  which  fall  from  the  leaves 
have  the  fame  effect  as  the  juice :  It  bears  feveral  yellow  flowers 
confiding  of  five  leaves ,  which  when  they  are  fully  blown 
look  like  fo  many  itars.  The  flowers  falling,  there  come  in 
the  places  of  fome  of  them  little  Nuts,  which  at  firft  are  green, 
then  turn  yellow,  and  at  laft  black,  and  a  little  open,  when 
they  are  r  ipe.  Within  every  Nut  there  are  three  or  four  flones, 
in  fo  many  little  cells,  the  rind  whereof  is  blackifh,  in  bignefs 
and  figure  fomwhat  like  a  bean.  The  rind  being  taken  away, 
there  is  in  every  one  of  them  a  white  kernel  of  an  oily  fubftance, 
which  is  inclofed  and  divided  in  the  midft  by  a  thin  film  or  pel- 
licle :  Thefe  kernels  are  of  a  tafte  pleafant  enough,  not  much 
different  from  that  of  Small-Nuts :  but  if  they  be  not  mode- 
rately eaten  they  will  violently  purge  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, efpecially  if  thefkin  which  enclofes  them,  and  the  pel- 
licle dividing  them  in  the  midft  be  fwallow'd  :  To  moderate 
their  quality,  and  that  they  may  be  taken  with  lefs  danger,  the 
way  is  to  cleanie  them  of  thofe  fkins  and  pellicles,  and  put 
them  for  a  little  while  upon  the  coals  5  then  being  beaten,  or 
bruis'd,  four  or  five  of  them  may  be  taken  in  a  little  Wine,  as 
a  vehicle  or  corrective. 

The  boughs  of  this  Tree  being  cut  off  and  thruft  into  the 
ground  do  eafily  take  root.  The  Portuguez  extract  an  oyl 
out  of  the  kernels,  which  is  good  enough  for  the  ufes  of  the 
Kitchin,  and  may  alfo  be  ufeful  in  Medicine. 


CINAJI40N. 
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CINAMON. 

THe  Tree  which  bears  that  kind  of  Cinamon  which  is  fo 
common  in  all  the  Iflands,  may  be  ranked  among  thofe 
which  are  ufeful  in  Medicine,  finceits  Aromatick  Bark  is  fought 
after  by  all  thole  who  are  troubled  with  cold  diftempers,  and 
fuccefsfully  ufed  to  difourthen  the  cheft  of  the  vifcous  and 
phlegmatick  humors  which  opprefs  it.  Thefweet  fcent  and 
perpetual  verdure  of  this  delightful  Tree  have  perfwaded  fome 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  Laurel :  but  it  grows  much  higher,  its 
trunk  is  alio  bigger,  its  branches  larger,  arid  its  leaves,  which 
are  not  altogether  fo  long,  are  muchfofter,  and  of  a  more  live^ 
ly  green.  The  bark  of  it,  which  is  cover'd  by  an  Alh-colour'd 
(kin,  is  thicker,  and  of  a  whiter  colour  then  the  Cinamon  which 
comes  from  the  Levant :  It  is  alfo  of  a  (harper  and  more  biting 
tafte :  but  being  dried  in  the  fhade,  it  gives  a  pleafant  tafte 
to  Meats. 

The  Iflands  T*%<?,  Barbados,  and  Sante  Croix  are  account- 
ed to  be  better  furniuYd  then  any  of  the  reft  with  feveral  forts 
of  wood,  which  experience  hath  found  very  ufeful  in  Me- 
dicine:  For  they  afford  S andal-wood,  Gnaiacttm,  and  Sajafras, 
all  which  are  fo  well  known,  that  we  need  not  in  this  place 
make  any  particular  defcriptions  thereof. 

COTTON-TREE. 

THere  are  feveral  other  Trees  very  common  in  all  thefe 
Iflands,  whereof  the  Inhabitants  may  make  very  confi- 
derable  advantages.  The  Cotton-tree,  called  by  the  Savages 
Manoulou-Akgcha,  may  be  ranked  among  the  chiefeft,  as  being 
the  moft  profitable.  It  groves  up  to  the  height  of  a  Peach-tree, 
the  bark  is  of  abrownifh  colour,  the  leaves  (mall,  divided  in- 
to three  parts :  It  bears  a  flower  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Rofe, 
under  which  there  are  three  little  green  and  (harp-pointed 
leaves,  by  which  it  is  encompafTed.  This  flower  confifts  of 
five  leaves  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  having  towards 
the  ftem  fmall  lines  of  a  purple  colour,  and  a  yellow  buttori  or 
crown  encompafTed  with  little  filaments  of  the  fame  colour  : 
The  flowers  are  fucceededby  a  fruit  of  art  oval  figure,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Nut  with  its  {hell :  when  it  is  come  to 
maturity  it  is  all  black  on  the  out-iide,  and  opens  in  three  fe- 
veral places,  at  which  appears  the  whitenefs  of  the  Cotton  lying 
within  that  rough  covering:  there  are  in  every  of  thermit 
feven  little  beans,  which  are  the  feed  of  the  Tree, 

There  is  another  kind  of  Cotton-tree  which  creeps  along  the 
ground  like  an  unfupported  Vine  :  this  bears  the  belt  and  molt 
efteemed  Cotton  :  Of  both  there  are  made  Cloths,  and  feveral 
cheap  Stuffs,  very  ufeful  in  Houfe-keeping.  SO  A?- 
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SOAP-TREE. 

T Here  are  two  forts  of  Trees  which  the  Iflanders  ufe  in- 
ftead  of  Soap :  one  of  them  hath  this  quality  in  its  fruit, 
whjch  grows  in  clutters,  round,  yellowifh,  and  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  fmall  Plumb,  which  hath  alfo  a  hard  black  ftone  with- 
in it  that  may  be  polifh'd  :  It  is  commonly  called  the  Soap- 
fruit :  the  other  hath  the  fame  vertue  in  its  root,  which  is 
white  and  foft :  both  of  them  lather  as  well  as  any  Soap  5  but 
the  former  ufed  too  frequently  burns  the  Linen.  Thefe  Trees 
are  called  the  Soap-trees  from  the  vertue  they  have  to  whiten 
Cloaths. 

The  ARCHED-IN  DUN-FIG-TREE. 

TUeArched-Indian-Fig-Tree  is  a  Tree  thrives  beft  in  fenny 
places,  and  on  the  Sea-fide  :  Its  leaf  is  green,  thick,  and 
of  a  good  length  :  the  branches  which  bend  down  to  the 
ground,  no  fooner  touch  it  but  they  take  root  and  grow  up  in- 
to other  Trees,  which  afterwards  produce  others,  fo  that  in 
time  they  fpread  over  all  the  good  ground  they  meet  with, 
which  is  by  that  means  fo  hardly  reducible  to  bear  other 
things,  that  it  will  yield  no  profit :  under  thefe  Trees  the  wild 
Boars,and  other  beafts  are  fecurely  lodg'd.  They  are  alfo  in  ma- 
ny places  the  lurking-holes  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands, 
who  having  gar rifon'dthemfelves  within  thefe  Trees,  defie  all 
enemies :  There  is  further  this  great  advantage  made  of  them, 
that  there  being  no  Oaks  in  thefe  Iflands,  their  bark  is  good  for 
Tanners. 

GOVRD-TREE. 

NO  r  may  we  forget  the  Gourd-tree,  of  which  are  made  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Houfhold-veiTels,  ufed  not  only  by 
the  Indians,  but  the  Foreigners  who  are  Inhabitants  of  theie 
Iflands :  'tis  a  Tree  grows  up  to  the  height  and  bignefs  of  a 
great  Apple-tree  5  its  branches  are  commonly  well-loaden 
with  leaves,  which  are  long,  narrow,  and  round  at  the  extre- 
mityjfaften'd  by  bufhesto  the  branches,  and  fometimes  (hooting 
out  of  the  trunk  it  felf:  It  bears  flowers  and  fruits  moft  moneths 
of  the  year  5  the  flowers  are  of  a  greyifh  colour  mixt  with 
green,  and  full  of  fmall  black  fpots ,  and  fometimes  violet: 
they  are  fucceeded  by  certain  Apples,  whereof  there  can  hard- 
ly be  found  two  on  the  fame  Tree  of  equal  bignefs,  and  the 
fame  figure  5  and  as  a  Potter  (hews  the  excellency  of  his  Art  by 
making  on  the  fame  wheel,  and  of  the  fame  mate  of  clay,  Vef- 
fels  of  different  forms  and  capacity  5  fo  Nature  (hews  here  a 
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miraculous  induftry,  by  loading  the  fame  Tree  with  fruits  dif- 
ferent in  their  formand  bignefs,  though  the  produ&ions  of  the 
fame  fubftance. 

Thefe  fruits  have  this  common,  that  they  have  all  a  hard 
woody  bark  of  fucha  thicknefsand  folidity,  that  Bottles,  Ba- 
fbns,  Cups,  Difhes,  Platters,  and  feveral  other  Vellels  neceP 
fary  to  Houfe-keeping  may  be  made  thereof:  they  are  full  of 
a  certain  pulp,  which  being  ripe  becomes  of  a  Violet-colour, 
though  before  it  had  been  white  :  amidft  this  fubftance  there 
are  certain  fmall  flat  and  hard  grains,  which  are  the  feeds  of 
the  Tree.     Thofeof  the  Inhabitants  who  are  mpft  addi&ed  to 
Hunting,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  quench  their  thirft  with  this  fruit, 
and  they  fay  it  hath  the  tafte  of  burnt-wine,  but  is  too  aftrin- 
gent.     The  Indians  polifh. the  bark,  and  give  it  fo  delightful 
an  enamel  with  Roucoh?  tndicop  and  feveral  other  pleafant  co- 
lours, that  the  moft  nice  may  eat  and  drink  out  of  the  vefiels 
they  make  thereof :  Nay  feme  are  fo  curious,  as  to  think  them 
Worthy  a  place  among  the  Rarities  of  their  Clofets. 

MA  HOT 

OF  the  Tree  called  Afabot  there  are  two  kinds,  MahoU 
franc^  and  Mahot-d'herbc  :  the  former  is  the  more  (ought 
after,  as  being  the  ftronger  :  it  grows  not  very  big,  in  regard 
the  branches  *f£ep  along  the  ground :  the  bark  is  very  thick, 
and  easily  taken  from  the  Tree  :  there  are  made  of  it  long 
Laces  or  Points,  which  are  ftronger  then  the  Lines  o£Teil? 
which  are  ufed  in  many  places :  they  are  commonly  ufed  to 
make  up  Rolls  of  Tobacco ,  and  to  fallen  things  about  the 
Houie:  as  for  the  latter  Mahot,  it  is  ufed  where  the  former  is 
wanting  $  but  it  eafily  rots,  and  is  not  comparable  to  the  other 
as  to  ftrength. 

In  a  word,  there  are  in  thefe  Iflands  feveral  other  Trees  not 
known  in  Europe,  whereof  fome  only  delight  the  eye,  fuch  as 
are  that  which  is  called  Mappotty  and  divers  kinds  of  thorny 
wood :  others  only  fatisfie  the  fmelling  by  their  fweet  (cents  t 
others  have  venemous  qualities,  as  the  Mlkje-tree^  as  alfo  that 
whofe  root  reduced  to  powder  and  caft  into  rivers  inebriates 
the  Fifh  $  the  Mancetiilier,  which  we  fhall  defer ibe  in  its  proper 
place,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  the  wood  whereof  is 
white,  fbft,  and  of  no  ufe,  and  have  yet  got  no  names  among, 
the  foreign  Inhabitants  of  thofe  parts. 
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CHAP.  IX. 
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Of  other  'Trees  growing  in  thefe  Iflands  wbofe  tmiis  or 
Roots  contribute  to  the  fubfiftancr  of  the  Inhabitants  i 
or  ferve for  j ome  other  nfes* 


a    : 


IT  hath  pleafedthe  great  Contriver  of  all  things  to  divide 
that  Element,  which  we  call  Earth,  into  feveral  Countries, 
each  whereof  he  hath  endued  with  certain  advantages  and 
conveniences  not  to  be  Found  mother  places,  that  by  fuch  a 
delightful  variety  of  things  he  might  make  a  more  drftinclt 
and  remarkable  demonftration  oF  his  own  all-eherifhing  Pro- 
vidence. But  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  diftributi- 
crv  which  the  Divine  Wifedome  hath  made  of  its  bounties, 
the  Caribby  iflands  have  had  a  very  large  portion :  For,  to  con- 
fine our  (elves  to  the  def%n  we  intend  to  profecute,  not  only 
the  greater  forts  of  Trees,  whkh  We  have  defcribed  in  the  for- 
mer Chapters,  contribute  to  the  Shelter,  Nourifhment,  Cloath- 
ing,  Health,  and  feveral  other  accommodations  of  the  Inha- 
bitants i  but  there  are  alfo  divers  fhrubs  0  or  lefler  Trees, 
which  either  (hoot  forth  Roots,  br  bear  Fruits  conducing  to 
the  fame  purpofe,  as  (hall  be  feen  in  the  perufal.  of  this 
Chapter. 

MAX  roc. 

"I  Nftead  of  Wheat  the  Inhabitants  •  make  ufe  of  the  root  of  a 
I  fmall  Tree  called  Manyoc^  by Tome  Many ot^  and  by  others 
Mandioque^  of  which  is  made  a  kinde  of  Bread  delicate 
enough,  called  CaJJava  :  whence  it  is  alfo  fometimes  called  the 
Cajfava-tree.  This  root  is  fo  fruitful,  that  a  fmall  parcel  of 
ground  planted  therewith  will  feed  more  perfons  then  fi% 
times  as  muchfown  with  the  beft  Wheat  could  do  :  It  (hoots 
forth  crooked  branches  about  the  height  of  five  or  fix  foot, 
eafie  to  be  broken,  and  full  of  fmall  knots:  the  leaf  is  narrow 
and  fomewhat  long :  at  nine  moneths  end  the  root  comes  to  its 
maturity:  Nay  it  is  reported,  that  in  Srafil  it  grows  to  the 
-bignefs  oF  a  mans  thigh  in  three  or  four  moneths.  If  the  ground 
be  not  too  moilt  the  root  may  continue  in  it  three  years  with- 
out corrupting,  fo  that  there  needs  no  Store-houfe,  ror  Garret 
to  put  it  up  in  3  For  it  is  taken  out  oF  the  ground  as  it  is  fpent. 

To  propagate  this  Root,  you  muft  take  of  the  branches,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length  :  then  make  trenches 
in  your  Garden  with  a  Hoe,  and  thruft  in  three  of  thofe  (ticks 
triangle-wife  into  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
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trenches,  and  wherewith  a  little  hill  or  tump  had  been  rais'd  : 
this  is  called  Planting  by  the  trench.  But  there  is  another  way 
of  planting  Manyoc^  much  more  expeditious  and  moreeafie 
but  the  Many oc  is  neither  fo  fair,  nor  fo  much  efteemed  as  the 
other.  The  way  is  only  thus,  to  make  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  a  ftick,  and  to  thrufl:  the  Manyoc  ftrait  into  it :  care  muft 
be  had  in  the  planting  of  it,  that  the  knots  be  not  fet  down» 
w^ards,  for  if  they  fhould  the  Manyoc  flicks  would  not  grow. 
The  Indians  never  plant  it  other  wife ,  but  that  it  may  ripen  in 
itsfeafon,  they  obferve  a  certain  time  of  the  Moon,  and  fee 
that  the  ground  be  not  too  moid:. 

There  are  federal  kinds  of  thefe  fhrubs  differing  one  from 
the  other  only  in  the  colour  of  the  bark  of  their  wood  and  of 
their  root :  Thofe  which  have  the  bark  greyifh,  or  white,  or 
green,  make  a  very  good  tafted  bread,  and  grow  up  in  a  (hort 
time}  but  the  roots  they  produce  do  not  keep  fo  well,  nor 
thrive  comparably  to  thofe  of  the  red  or  violet  Manyoc,  which 
h  the  moll  common,  the  moil:  efteem'd,  and  the  moil:  advan- 
tageous in  houfe- keeping. 

The  juice  of  this  root  is  as  cold  as  Hemlock,  and  fo  effe&ual 
a  f  oyfbn,,  that  the  poor  Indians  of  the  greater  Iflands  being  per- 
fected with  lire  and  fword  by  the  Spaniards,  to  avoid  a  more 
cruel  death,  made  ufe  of  this  poyfbnto  deftroy  themfelves. 
There  is  to  this  day  to  be  feen  in  the  Ifland  of  Hifyaniola,  other- 
wile  calTdS.  D0mmg&y  a  place  called  theC^eofthe  Indians, 
where  there  are  the  bones  of  above  four  hundred  perfons,  who 
ended  their  lives  there  with  this  poyfon,  to  avoid  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  let  this  juice,  which  is  fo  venemous  to  all 
forts  of  living  creatures,  reft  four  and  twenty  hours  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  root,  and  it  lofes  that  malignant  and  danger- 
ous quality. 

FALMA-CHRISTL 

T Here  are  lo  thefe  Iflands  an  infinite  number  of  the  (hrubs 
called  Palma-Ckrijli  or  Ricinus  3  and  they  grow  up  fo 
high,  and  fo  big  in  fome  places,  that  they  would  be  taken  for 
a  different  kind  from  thofe  commonly  feen  in  Europe.  The 
Negroes  gather  the  feed,  and  extract  an  oyl  from  it,  wherewith 
they  rub  their  hair  to  keep  themfelves  clear  from  vermine. 
The  qualities  attributed  to  it  by  Galen  and  Diofcorides,  con- 
firm trie  ufe  thefe  Barbarians  make  of  it :  the  leaf  of  this  (hrub 
is  fovereign  for  the  healing  of  fome  kinds  of  Ulcers,  as  being 
very  attractive. 

There  grow  in  all  thefe  Iflands  two  kinds  of  fhrubs,  or  rather 
great  Reeds,  fpongy  within  ,  growing  of  themfelves  in  fat 
ground  neer  little  rivulets,  or  in  Valleys  not  annoyed  by  winds. 
They  are  commonly  called  Banana-trees,  or  Planes,  and  Fig- 
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trees  3  or  Apple-trees  of  Faradife  :  Thefe  two  kinds  of  (hrubs 
have  this  common  to  both. 

i  That  they  grow  of  equal  height,  to  wit  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  foot  above  ground. 

2  That  their  ftalks,  which  are  of  a  green  colour,  {Tuning, 
fpongious,  asdvery  full  of  water,  (boot  out  of  a  great  Onion, 
like  a  Pear,  encompafs'd  with  many  little  whke  roots,  which 
fatten  it  to  the  ground. 

3  That  they  have  (hooting  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  fterns  cer- 
tain ScyonSj  which  bear  fruit  at  the  years  end. 

4  That  when  one  ftemis  cut  off  for  the  getting  of  thefruit, 
the  mod  forward  next  that  fucceeds  in  its  place,  and  fo  the 
fhrub  is  perpetuated,  and  multiplies  fo  exceedingly,  that  in 
time  it  fpreads  over  all  the  good  ground  neer  it. 

5  That  the  fubftance  of  both  is  very  foft,  and  reducible  into 
water,  which  though  extreamly  clear,  yet  hath  the  quality  of 
dying  Linen  and  white  StufTs  into  a  darH  brownifh  colour. 

6  That  their  Fruits  lye  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  like  great  clu- 
tters or  pofies. 

And  laftly,  that  their  leaves,  which  are  about  four  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  bredth,  may  ferve  for 
Napkins  and  Towels,  and  being  dried  make  a  foft  kind  of 
Couch  or  Ped  to  lye  upon. 

Thefe  two  ftrubs  have  this  further  refemblance,  that  which 
way  foever  their  fruit  be  cut  when  it  is  come  to  maturity,  the 
meat  of  them  which  is  white  as  mow  reprefents  in  the  middle 
the  form  of  a  Crucifix,  efpecially  when  it  is  cut  in  thin  flices. 
Hence  the  Spaniards  arefo  fuperftitious  as  to  think  it  a  kind  of 
mortal  fin  to  ufe  a  knife  about  it,  and  are  fcandaliz'd  to  fee  any 
thing  employ 'd  about  it  but  the  teeth. 

But  there  is  this  to  be  faid  particularly  of  the  Banma-trte. 

1  That  its  fruit  is  in  length  about  twelve  or  thirteen  inches, 
a  little  bending  towards  the  extremity,  much  about  thebigneft 
of  a  mans  arm :  whereas  that  of  the  Fig-tree  is  but  half  as  big, 
aad  3bout  fix  inches  in  length. 

2  The  Banana-tree  hath  not  in  its  pofie  or  clutter  above  25 
or  30  Bananas  at  themoft,  which  do  not  lye  over-clofe  one  to 
another,  but  the  Fig-tree  hath  many  times  120  Figs,  which 
lyefoclofe  together  that  they  can  hardly  be  gotten  afunder. 

3  The  meat  of  the  Bananas  is  firm  and  folid,  and  may  be 
drefs'd  either  by  roaftingit  under  the  embers,  or  boiling  it  in  a 
Pot  with  meat,  or  preferv'd,  and  dry'd  in  an  Oven,  or  in  the 
Sun,  and  afterwards  eafily  kept  :  But  the  Fig  being  of  a  foft 
fubftance  hath  not  the  fame  conveniences. 

To  get  in  thefe  fruits,  the  trees,  which  it  feems  bear  but  once, 
are  cut  at  the  very  foot,  and  the  great  clutter  isfupported  by  a 
fork,  that  it  may  not  be  bruifed  in  the  falling  :  But  they  are 
feldom  cut  tillfomeof  ihc  fruits  of  each  clutter  be  turn'd.a  lit- 
tle 
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tie  yellowifh  ;  for  that  is  a  fign  of  their  maturity,  and  then  be- 
ing carried  into  the  houfe,  thofe  which  were  green  ripen  by 
degrees,  and  fo  they  have  every  day  new  fruit. 

The  clutter  is  commonly  as  rcmch  as  a  man  can  well  carry  5 
nay  fometimesit  is  laid  on  a  Leaver,  and  carried  upon  their 
fhoulders  between  two,  as  what  bunch  of  Grapes  which  the 
Spies  of  the  ifraelites  brought  out  of  the  Land  of  Ganam. 
Some  have  thought  this  fruit  fo  excellent  and  delicate^  that 
they  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  fame  which  God  forbad  our  firft 
Parents  to  eat  of  in  Paradife  :  accordingly  they  have  named  it 
Adams  Fig-tree,  or  the  Fruit-tree  of  Paradife  :  the  leaf  of  thefe 
Reeds  being  of  the  largenefs  we  have  before  defcribed,  may  in- 
deed be  allow'd  very  fit  to  cover  the  nakednefs  of  our  firft:  Pa- 
rents, and  as  to  the  figure  of  the  Crucifix  which  may  befeen 
within  the  fruit  when  it  is  cut,  we  leave  it  to  find  work  for  their 
profound  fpeculations  who  bufie  their  thoughts  in  fearching 
out  thefecrcts  of  Nature. 

There  are  fome  who  affirm  that  the  figure  of  a  Crofs  is  alfo 
marked  in  the  feed  of  the  Herb  commonly  called  Rue.  The 
fmall  Gtntiana^  or  Crttciata^  hath  the  leaves  difpos'd  in  the 
form  of  a  Crofs  upon  its  (calk  5  and  it  is  to  be  acknowledg'd 
that  Nature,  as  it  were  (porting  her  felf,  hath  been  pleas'd  to 
make  feveral  fuch  reprefentations  in  Plants  and  Flowers. 
Hence  it  comes  that  fbme  have  the  refemblance  of  Hair,  Others 
of  Eyes,  others  of  Ears,  others  of  a  Nofe,  a  Heart,  a  Tongue, 
a  Hand,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Body  :  There  are  in  like 
manner  divers  famous  Plants  which  feem  to  reprefent  feveral 
other  things,  as  Eagles,  Bees,  Serpents,  Cats-clawes,  Cocks- 
combs, Bears-ears,  Harts-horns,  Darts,  and  the  like  i  whence 
many  times  thofe  Plants  derive  their  names  from  the  faid  re- 
femblance. But  ofthefe  it  is  befidesour  defign  to  give  any 
account. 

CORAL-WOOD. 

THere  is  alfo  in  feveral  of  the  Iflands  a  little  fhrub  which 
bears  a  feed  as  red  as  any  Coral :  it  grows  in  bunches  at 
the  extremity  of  its  branches,  which  derive  an  extraordinary 
luftrefrom  it :  But  thefe  little  feeds  have  a  fmall  black  fpot  at 
one  end,  which  disfigures  them ,  and  abates  much  of  their 
efteem  with  fome  5  others  on  the  contrary  affirm  that  that 
diverfity  of  colours  makes  them  more  delightful  to  the 
Eye.  This  may  be  called  the  Coral-tree :  The  feeds  are  ufed 
for  Bracelets. 
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Jasmin  and  candle-ifood. 

THe  fhrubs  called  byibcne  Jafmin,  and  Candle-wood,  may 
be  numbned  among  thofe  that  are  considerable  in  thefe 
Iflands:  The  former  bears  a  fmall  white  flower  which  per- 
fumes all  about  it  with  its  fweet  fcent  %  and  thence  it  had  the 
name  :  The  other  cafts  forth  fo  pleafant  and  fweet  a  fcent  when 
its  wood  is  burnt  dry,  and  does  foeafily  take  fire,  and  gives  fo 
clear^  a  flame ,  by  reafon  of  a  certain  Aromatick  Gum  lying 
within  it,  that  it  is  with  reafon  fought  after  by  the  Inhabitants 
for  their  firing,  and  to  ferve  them  for  a  Candle  or  Torch  in  the 
night  time. 
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CHAP.   X- 

Of  the  Plants^  Herbs  and  Roots  growing  in 
the  Caribbies. 

HAving  in  the  former  Chapters  reprefented  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  wherewith  thefe  Iflands  are  richly  furnifhed  5 
we  come    now  to   the  Defcription  of  feveral  rare 
Plants,  Herbs  and  Roots,  whereby  they  are  alfo  abundantly 

fupply'd. 

PIM^N. 

THe  Plant  called  by  the  French  and  others  Tyman,  or  Ame- 
rican Pepper,  is  the  fame  which  the  natural  Inhabitants 
of  the  Country  call  Axi,  or  Carive  5  it  grows  clofe  like  a  little 
Briar  without  any  prickles :  the  ftemof  it  is  covered  with  an 
Afh-colour'd  rind,  and  bears  feveral  little  boughs  loaden  with 
an/nfinite  multitude  of  leaves,  which  are  pretty  long,  full  of 
jags,  and  of  a  grafs-green  colour  :  Of  thefe  there  are  three 
kinds,  differing  only  in  the  figure  of  the  hulk  or  cod,  or  the 
fruit  they  bear.  One  bears  only  a  little  red  button,  fomewhat . 
long  like  a  Clove,  within  Which  there  are  very  fmall  feeds, 
much  hotter  then  the  Spices  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  in  a 
manner  cau  flick,  which  eafily  communicates  that  picquant  qua- 
lity to  all  things  wherein  it  is  us'd.  I 

The  fecond  kind  hath  a  much  larger  and  longer  Cod,  which 
when  ripe  is  of  a  perfect  Vermilion  colour,  and  being  us'd  in 
Sauces,  it  makes  them  yellow,  as  Saffron  would  do. 

The  third  hath  yet  a  larger  Cod  then  the  precedent,  which 
is  thick  enough,  red  as  any  Coral,  and  not  fmooth  in  all  parts : 

The 
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The  feed,  which  is  not  Co  biting,  nor  fo  fpicy  as  thofc  of  the 
other  two  kinds,  lies  in  the  midft  of  'it.:  Being  ripe  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  fruits  that  limy  be.  The  feed  hath  been 
brought  over  into  France and  othejnparts,  and  hath  come  to 
perfection  5  but  the  fruit  is  not  fo  bigasthat  of  America.  This 
cod  and  the  feed  within  it  is  us'd  inftead  of  pepper,  becaufe  it 
communicates  a  Certain:  picquancy  to  things,iike  that  fpice : 
But  the  operations,  of  them  differ  much  }  for  after  it  hath  bit- 
ten the  tongue,  and  by  its  acrimony  inflam'd  the  palate,  inftead 
of  fortifying  and  warming  the  ftomach,  it  weakens  it,  and  cau- 
fes  coldnefs  in  it  3  or  rather^  according  to  the  opinions  of  fome 
Phy(iciansy  it  over-heats \  it,  arid  by  its  cauftiekvertue  weak- 
ens it,  cauiing  coldnefs.  in  it  only  by  accident,  inafmuch  as  ic 
difperfes  the  radical  moifture,whichis  the  feau  of  heat.  Whence 
it  is  obferv'd  in  the  iGands,  that  thofe  who  ordinarily  ufe At  in 
their  meat  are  fubjeft  to  pairis  ia  the  chefo,  and  apt  to  contra® 
a  yellow  colour.  -  '    ,; 
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fOBACCO. 


THe  Plant  called  Tobacco,  from  the  Ifland  Tabago,  where, 
as  fome  affirm,  it  was  firft  difcover'd  by  the  Spaniard^ 
had  alfo  the  name  Nicotianum  from  one  Nicoi  a  Phyfitian,  who 
fir  ft  us'd  it  in  Europe,  and  fent  it  from  Portugal  into  France : 
It  was  alio  called  Qneen-herb,  hence,  that  being  brought  from 
America  jt  was  prelented  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  a>a ;a  rare  Plant, 
and  of  extraordinary  venues.  The  Spaniards  give  it  further 
the  title  of  Holy-herb,  for  the  excellent  effects  they  have  expe- 
rience from  it,  as  Garcilafo  in  his  Royal  Commentary  of  the 
Tncas  of  Peru,  lib.  11.  ch.  2  5 .  affirms.  Laftiy ,  the  French  call 
it  Petun,  though  detery  h  much  difpleas  d  at  the  nameDaffiTiTi" 
ing,  that  the  Plant  they  law  in  Brafil,  and  which  the-  Topinam- 
bom  call  Petun,  differs  very  much  from  our  Tobacco.  The  Ca~ 
Hbbians  in  their  natural  Language  call  it  Tottly.  Heretofore 
there  were  known  in  the  Iflands  but  two  kinds  of  Tobacco* 
Plants,  commonly  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Green-Tobacco^ 
and  Tongud-Tobacco,  from  the  figure  of  its  leaf}  but  fince 
there  have  been  brought  from  the  Continent  the  feeds  oiViri- 
nus^and  the  Tobacco  of  the  Amazons,  they  are  divided  into 
four  kinds:  The  two  former  are  of  a  great  produce,  but  the 
two  others  are  more  efteem  d  by  reafon  of  their  fweet  fcent. 
*  All  thefe  kinds  of  Tobacco-Plants  grow  in  the  Iflands  to 
the  height  of  a  man  and  higher,  if  their  growth  be  not  check'd 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  their  ftems :  They  bear  good  ftore 
of  leaves,  which  are  green,long,  downy  on  the  lower  (ide,-and 
ieem  in  the  handling  as  if  they  were  oiled  :  Thofe  which  grow 
towards  the  ftock  of  the  Plant  are  larger  and  longer,  as  deri- 
ving more  nourifhment  from  the  moifture  of  the  root.     At 
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the  tops  they  (hoot  forth  little  branches,  which  bear  a  flow- 
er like  a  fmall  Bell,  which  is  of  a  clear  violet  colour:  And 
when  that  flower  is  dry,  there  comes  into  its  place  a  little 
button,  wherein  is  contained  the  feed,  which  is  of  a  brown* 
i(h  colour,  and  very  fmall. 

There  are  fometimes  found  under  the  leaves  and  branch- 
es of  this  Plant  the  nefts  of  the  little  Birds  called  Colibris, 
which  we  (hall  defcribe  in  its  proper  place. 

INDICO. 

THe  material  of  which  is  made  the  Dying  commodity 
called  Indico  is  got  from  a  Plant  which  grows  not  a- 
bove  two  foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground  :  It  hath  but'  a 
fmall  leaf,  of  a  grafs-green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow  when 
it  is  ripe:  The  flower  is  reddifti:  It  grows  from  the  feed, 
which  is  fown  by  trenches  in  a  (freight  line  :  It  hath  a  very 
bad  feent,  quite  contrary  to  that  growing  in  Madagafcar ,which 
bears  fmall  flowers  of  a  purple  colour  mixt  with  white,  which 
fmell  well. 


GING  ER. 

OF  all  the  Spices  of  the  Levant  that  have  been  planted  in 
America  only  Ginger  hath  thriv'd,  and  come  to  perfecti- 
on. Tis  the  root  of  a  Plant  which  grows  not  much  above 
ground,  having  green  long  leaves  like  thofe  of  Reeds  and  Su- 
gar-canes :  The  root  fpreads  it  felf,  not  in  depth,  but  in 
bredth,  and  lies  neer  the  furface  like  a  hand  encompafs'd  by 
many  ringers  5  whence  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  call  it  a 
Taw,  This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  the  feed,  or,  as  is 
mod  commonly  done,  by  certain  fmall  roots  which  grow  like 
fo  many  firings  all  about  the  old  ftem  and  the  greater  roots, 
as  there  do  about  Skirretts.  It  grows  with  eafe  in  all  the  I- 
llands,  efpeciaily  at  S.  Chrijiophers,  many  Inhabitants  of  which 
Kland  have  planted  it,  and  traded  in  it  with  advantage,  fince 
Tobacco  came  to  fb  low  a  rate. 

POTATOE. 

THe  Totatoe  is  a  root  much  like  the  Saligots  growing  in 
Gardens,  which  are  called  Topinambous^  or  Jerufak** 
Artichokes^  but  of  a  much  more  excellent  tafte,  and  more 
wholfome. 

Thofe  Topinambous  or  Artichokes,  which  are  now  not  only 
very  common  in  moft  parts,  but  cheap,  and  flighted,  as  being  a 
treatment  for  the  poorer  fort,  were  heretofore  accounted  de- 
licacies :  For  in  fome  extraordinary  Entertainments  made  at 
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Paris  by  the  Princes  to  certain  EmbafTadours,  in  the  Yea? 
■M.  DC.  XVI.  they  were  ferv'd  up  among  the  moft  exquiine 
difhes. 

But  the  Potatoe  is  infinitely  beyond  it :  It  thrives  beft  in  a 
light  ground,  fomewhat  moift,  and  well  ordered :  It  {hoots 
forth  abundance  of  fbft  leaves,  of  a  very  dark  green  in  fi- 
gure' like  thofe  of  Spwage  .-They  fpring  from  certain  fibres 
which  creep  along  the  ground,  and  in  a  iliort  time  over-run 
the  place  where  it  is  fown.  And  if  the  ground  be  well  or- 
der 'd,  thefe  fibres  within  a  certain  time  frame  divers  roots  by 
the  means  of  certain  whitifh  filaments  which  fhoot  forth  below 
the  knots,  and  eafily  fatten  into  the  earth.  It  bears  a  flower 
near  the  fame  colour  with  the  root,  and  like  a  bell,  within 
which  lies  the  feed:  But  commonly  to  propagate  this  fruit 
they  take  only  of  thefe  firings  or  fibres,  which  lye  fcattered  all 
over  the  ground,  as  we  faid,  and  thruft  them  into  ground  pre- 
paid for  them,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  they 
will  have  produc'd  their  root,  which  hath  this  further  ver- 
tue,- that  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  thruft  into  the 
ground,  it  produceth  it*  root  and  leaf  as  effeftually  as  if  the 
feed  lay  in  each  of  its  leaft  parts. 

Thefe  roots  are  of  feveral  colours,  and  in  the  fame  piece 
of  ground  there  will  be  fome  white  ones,  which  are  the 
moll:  ordinary,  fome  of  a  violet  colour,  fome  red  as  beet- 
roots, fome  yellow,  and  fome  marbled :  They  are  all  of  an 
excellent  tafte  :  For,  provided  they  be  not  full  of  water, 
and  grew  in  a  ground  moderately  moift  and  dry,  that  is,  par- 
ticipating of  both,  they  tafte  like  Cheft-nuts,  and  are  a  bet- 
ter nourifhment  then  the  Cajfava,  which  dries  up  the  body  5 
for  they  are  not  To  dry.     Some,  as  particularly  the  Engliiri, 
ufe  thefe  roots  inftead  of  bread  and  Caffava,  and  to  that 
purpofe  bake  them  under  the  Embers,  or  upon  the  coals  : 
For   being  fo  prepar'd  they  are  of  a  better  tafte,  and  are 
clear'd  of  that  windy  quality  which  is  commonly  obferv'd  to 
be  in  moft  roots.     But  for  the  moft  part  they  are  boyl'd,  or 
ftew'd  in  a  great  iron  pot,  into  which  there  is  a  little  water 
put  to  keep  the  bottom  from  burning  5  then  the  pot-lid  is  fet 
on  as  clofe  as  may  be,  that  they  may  ftew  by  that  fmother'd 
heat.     This  h  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  Servants  and 
Slaves  of  the  Country,  who  eat  them  out  of  the  pot  with  a 
fauce  made  otPyman  and  juice  of  Oranges. 

If  this  root  were  not  fo  common  it  would  be  more  efteem  ch 
The  Spaniards  think  it  a  delicacy,  and  drefs  it  with  butter, 
fugar,  nutmeg,  and  cinamon :  Others  make  a  pottage  of  it, 
and  putting  into  it  fome  fat,  pepper  and  ginger,  account  it  an 
excellent  difh :  But  moft  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands 
trouble  not  themfelves  fo  much  about  the  dreffing  of  it* 
There  are  fome  will  gather  the  tender  extremities  of  the  afore- 
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faid  firings,  and  having  boil'd  them  eat  them  asaSallet,  like 
the  tops  of  fifynragusot  Hop. 

« 

ANANAS. 

THe  Ananas  or  Pine- Apple  is  accounted  the  moft  delicious 
fruit,  not  only  of  thefe  Iflands,  but  of  all  America.  It 
is  fo  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  of  fo  fweet  a  (cent,  that  Na- 
ture may  be  faid  to  have  been  extreamly  prodigal  of  what  was 
moft  rare  and  precious  in  her  Treafury  to  this  Plant. 

It  grows  on  a  ftalk  about  a  foot  high,  encompafled  by  about 
15  or  16  leaves,  as  long  as  thofe  of  fome  kinds  of  Thirties, 
broad  as  the  Palm  of  a  mans  hand,  and  in  figure  like  thofe  of 
Aloes  :  they  are  pointed  at  the  extremity,  as  thofe  otCorn-GU- 
den,  fomewhat  hollow  in  the  midft,  and  having  on  both  fides 
little  prickles,  which  are  very  fharp. 

The  fruit  which  grows  between  thefe  leaves,  ftrait  up  from 
the  ftalk,  is  fometimes  about  the  bignefsof  a  Melon :  its  figure 
is  much  like  that  of  a  Pine-Apple  :  its  rind,  which  is  full  of  lit- 
tle compartiments  like  the  fcales  of  fifh,  of  a  pale-green  co- 
lour, border'd  with  Carnation  upon  a  yellow  ground,  hath  on 
the  out-fide  feveral  fmall  flowers,  which,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent Afpeds  of  the  Sun,  feem  to  be  of  fo  many  different  colours 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  Rain-bow^  as  the  fruit  ripens  moft  of  thefe 
flowers  fall.  But  that  which  gives  it  a  far  greater  luftre,  and 
acquir'd  it  the  fupremacy  among  Fruit  is,  that  it  is  crown'd 
with  a  great  Pofie,  confifting  of  flowers  and  feveral  leaves,  fo- 
lid  and  jagged  about,  which  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
extreamly  add  to  the  delightfulnefs  of  it. 

The  Meat  or  Pulp  which  is  contained  within  the  rind,  is  a 
little  fibrous,  but  put  into  the  mouth  is  turn'd  all  to  juice:  it 
hath  fo  tranfcendent  a  tafte,  and  fo  particular  to  it  felf,  that 
thofe  who  have  endeavour'd  to  make  a  full  defcription  of  it, 
not  able  to  confine  themfelves  to  one  comparifon,  have  bor- 
row'd  what  they  thought  moft  delicate  in  the  Peach,  the  Straw* 
berry,  the  Mnfcadine-gr ape,  and  the  Pippin,  and  having  faid  all 
they  could,  been  forc'd  to  acknowledg  that  it  hath  a  certain 
particular  tafte-which  cannot  eafily  be  exprefs'd. 

The  vertue,  or  (hoot  by  which  this  fruit  may  be  perpetu- 
ated lyes  not  in  its  root,  nor  yet  in  a  fmall  red  feed,  which  is 
many  times  found  in  its  Pulp,  but  in  that  Garland  wherewith  it 
is  cover'd  5  for  as  foon  as  it  is  put  into  the  ground  it  takes  root, 
(hoots  forth  leaves,  and  at  the  years  end  produces  new  fruit. 
It  happens  fometimes  that  thefe  fruits  are  charg'd  with  three 
pones  or  crowns,  all  which  have  the  vertue  of  propagating  their 
fpecies :   but  every  ftalk  bears  fruit  but  once  a  year. 

There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  them,  which  the  Inhabi- 
tants diftinguifh  by  the  colour,  figure,  or  fcent,  to  wit,  the 
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White- Ananas^  xh€Vointed^  and  that  called  the  Pippin^  or  Re- 
nefte :  This  la  ft  is  more  efteem'd  then  the  other  two,  inafmuch 
as  being  ripe  it  hath  as  to  the  tafte  all  the  rare  qualities  be- 
fore defcribcd  5  it  hath  alfo  a  fweeter  fcent  then  the  others,  and 
does  not  fet  the  teeth  fo  much  on  edge. 

The  natural  Indians  of  the  Country,  and  the  French  who 
live  in  the  lilands  make  of  this  fruit  an  excellent  drink,  not 
much  unlike  Malmfey,  when  it  hath  been  kept  a  certain  time  * 
there  is  alfo  made  of  it  a  liquid  Conferve,  which  is  one  of  the 
nobleft  and  mod  delicate  of  any  brought  out  of  the  Indies  : 
they  alfo  cut  the  rind  into  two  pieces,  and  it  is  preferv'd  dry 
with  fome  of  the  thinneft  leaves,  and  then  the  pieces  are 
neatly  joyn'd  together  again,  and  they  ice  it  over  with  Sugary 
by  which  means  the  figure  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  perfectly 
preferv'd  ;  and  there  may  be  feenin  thofe  happy  Countries,  not- 
withstanding the  heats  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  a  pleafaot  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  fad  productions  of  Winter. 

In  Phyfick  the  Vertues  of  it  are  thefe:  The  juice  does  ad-^ 
mirably  recreate  and  exhilarate  the  Spirits,  and  comfort  the 
Heart  $  it  alfo  fortifies  the  Stomack,  cureth  Queafinefs,  and 
caufeth  Appetite  :  it  gives  prefent  eafe  to  fuch  as  are  troubled 
with  the  Stone ,  or  ftoppage  oFUrine  3  nay  it  deftroys  the 
force  of  Poyforr.  If  trreHrtiitfie  not  procurable,  the  root  will- 
do  the  lame  effects.  The  water  extracted  from  it  by  diftilling 
hatha  quicker  and  more  effectual  operation 5  bnt  in  regard  it 
is  too  corrofive,  and  offends  the  mouth,  palat,  and  uretory 
veilels,  it  muft  be  very  moderately  ufed,  and  with  the  advice  of 
an  ablePhyfician,  who  knows  ho  w'to  correct  that  Acrimony, 

SV  GAR-CANES. 

THe  Reed  which  by  its  delicious  juice  fupplies  thatfub- 
ftance  whereof  Sugar  is  made,  hath  leaves  like  thofe 
of  other  Reeds  which  grow  in  Marines  and  neer  Ponds,  but 
only  they  are  a  little  longer  &nd  fharper  3  for  if  they  be  not  ta- 
ken with  a  certain  care  and  Height,  they  will  cut  a  mans  hands 
like  a  Rafour.  It  is  call'd  the"  Sugar-Cane  >  and  grows  up  in 
height  between  five  and  fix  foot,  and  two  inches  about :  it  is 
divided  by  feveral  knots,  which  are  commonly  four  or  five 
inches  diftant  one  from  another  3  and  the  greater  the  diftance 
is  between  the  knots,  the  more  Sugar  are  the  Canes  apt  to 
yield. 

The  leaves  of  it  are  long,  green,  and  grow  very  thick,  in 
the  mid  ft  whereof  rifes  the  Cane,  which  alfo  at  thetop  isioa- 
den  with  feveral  pointed  leaves,  and'onekind  of  knot  of  them 
which  contains  the  feed  :  it  is  as  full  as  it  can  be  of  a  white 
and  juicy  pith,  out  of  which  is  drawn  that  liquor  that  makes 
the  Sugar. 
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It  thrives  extreamly  in  a  fat  foil,  fo  it  be  light  and  fomewhat 
moift :  it  is  planted  in  trenches  made  at  equal  diftances  one 
from  another  either  with  a  Hoe,  or  a  Plow,  about  half  afoot 
deep :  Having  there  laid  the  Canes,  being  ripe  they  cover 
them  with  earth,  and  a  little  while  after  out  of  every  knot 
(hoots  forth  a  root,  and  out  of  that  a  ftem  which  produces  a 
new  Cane.  As  foon  as  it  appears  above  ground,  it  muft  be 
carefully  weeded  all  about,  that  the  weeds  choak  it  not :  but 
as  foon  as  it  hath  cover'd  the  ground  it  fecures  it  feif,  and  keeps 
its  footing  as  well  as  any  Copfe-wood  might  do,  and  it  may  laft 
fifty  years  without  being  renew'd,  fo  the  main  root  be  found 
and  not  injured  by  the  worm  3  for  if  there  be  any  jealoufie  of 
that,  the  remedy  is  to  take  up  the  whole  Plant  as  foon  as  may 
be,  and  to  order  it  all  anew. 

Though  the  Canes  be  ripe  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  moneths, 
yet  will  they  not  be  any  way  prejudic'd  if  continu'd  in  the 
ground  two  years,  nay  fometimes  three,  after  which  they  de- 
cay :  But  the  beft  and  fureft  way  is  to  cut  them  every  year  as 
neer  the  ground  as  may  be,  and  below  the  laft  knot  or  joynt. 

Thofe  who  crofs  the  Fields  when  thefe  Canes  are  come  to 
maturity  may  refrefh  themfelves  with  the  juice  of  them, 
which  is  an  excellent  beverage,  and  hath  the  fame  tafte  with 
the  Sugar  :  But  if  it  be  taken  immoderately  it'  may  occafion 
fluxes  and  loofenefs,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  are  newly  come  into 
the  Country  $  for  thofe  Who  by  a  long  abode  there  are  in 
a  manner  naturaliz'd  9  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  that  incon- 
venience. 

There  grow  alfo  in  fome  of  thefe  Iflands  thofe  neat  and  pre- 
cious Canes  which  are  us'd  in  walking  ,  naturally  marbled, 
andenamell'd  with  feveral  figures.  The  (ides  of  great  Ponds, 
and  all  Fenny  and  Marfhy  places  are  alfo  furnifh'd  with  a  big 
fort  of  Reeds  which  grow  up  very  high  and  very  ftrait,  where- 
of the  Inhabitants  commonly  make  the  partitions  of  their 
Houfes,  and  ufe  them  'mftead  of  Lats,  for  the  covering  of  them. 
The  Indians  alfo  make  ufe  of  the  tops  of  thefe  Canes  in  the 
making  of  their  Arrows. 
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CHAP.  XL 

0f  fame  other  rare  YroduBions  of  the  Caribbies,  and 
federal  forts  of  Pulfe,  and  Flowers  growing  in  thofe 
Iflands, 

HAving  fpoken  of  the  Plants,  Herbs,  and  Roots,  eonfi- 
derable  for  their  Leaves,  Fruits,  or  Vertues,  we  now 
come  to  treat  of  fbme  other  rare  Productions  of  thefe 
Iflands,  for  the  mod:  part  not  known  in  Europe. 

KAQVETTES. 

THat  which  the  French  call  Raquettes^  from  the  figure  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  like  a  Racket ,  is  a  great  thorny  bulh 
creeping  along  the  earth,  and  not  able  to  raife  it  felf  to  any 
height,  in  regard  the  (km,  which  is  only  a  leaf  grown  big  in 
procefsof  time,  grows  not  much  more  then  half  a  foot  above 
ground ,  and  though  it  be  big  enough,  yet  is  it  not  to  be  feen 
till  the  leaves,  which  are  green,  heavy,  ill-fhap'd,  and  about 
an  inch  thick,  and  faften'd  one  to  another,  encompaiUngit,  be 
firft  taken  up  :  they  are  armed  with  prickles  extreamly  (harp 
and  (mall  5  and  upon  fbme  of  thefe  long  and  prickly  leaves 
there  grows  a  fruit  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Date-plumb ,  which 
hath  alfo  on  the  out-fide  feveral  very  fmall  prickles,  which 
prick  their  fingers  who  would  gather  them  :  being  ripe  it  is  red 
within  and  without,  of  a  Vermilion  colour  :  the  Hunts-men 
of  thefe  Iflands  think  it  very  delicate  and  refre(hing$  but  it 
hath  this  property,  that  it  colours  a  mans  Urine  as  red  as  blood 
as  foon  as  he  hath  eaten  it  5  infomuch  that  fuch  as  are  ignorant 
of  this  fecret  imagine  they  have  broken  a  vein:  Nay  fome 
perceiving  that  alteration  in  themfelves  have  taken  their  Beds 
out  of  an  imagination  that  they  were  very  fick.  Some  report, 
that  in  Peru  there  is  a  kind  of  Plumb  which  works  the  fame  ef- 
fect :  nay  there  are  who  affirm,  that  they  have  obferv'd  as  much 
after  the  eating  of  a  Gelly  of  red  Goofe-berries. 

Thofe  who  have  defcribed  Tunal^  which  is  fo  much  efteem'd 
for  the  precious  Scarlet-dye  lying  in  its  leaves,  make  it  like  the 
Plant  we  now  defcribe,  fave  that  they  affign  it  no  fruit.  Some 
others  have  ranked  it  among  thofe  Thiftles  which  bear  Figs, 
becaufe  the  fruit  is  of  that  figure,  and  when  it  is  open,  inftead 
of  a  (lone,  it  hath  only  fmall  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  Fig. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  this  Plant,  whereof  the  fruit  is 
white,  and  e£  a  fweeter,  and  more  favorytafle  then  the  red 
we  fpoke  of  before :  nay  there  is  yet  another,  which,  no  doubt, 
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is  a  kind  of  Tunal,  on  which  there  have  been  feen  certain  little 
worms  in  colour  like  a  Ruby,  which  dye  Linen  or  Woollen- 
Cloth,whereon  they  are  crufh'd,  into  a  very  fair  and  lively  Scar- 
let-colour. 

TORCH. 

THe  Plant  called  by  the  Caribbians  Akpukrou^  fome  of  the 
European  Inhabitants  of  thefe  Itlands  call  the  torch : 
it  is  a  kind  of  great  Thiftle  growing  like  a  great  bufhy  Briar, 
furnifiYd  of  all  fides  with  prickles,  extreamly  (harp  and  fmall : 
there  (hoot  forth  in  the  midft  of  it  nine  or  ten  (talks  without 
either  branches  or  leaves,  growing  up  to  the  height  of  nine  or 
ten  foot,  ftrait,and  channelled  like  fo  many  Torches :  they  have 
alfo  very  (harp  prickles,  like  fo  many  fmall  Needles,  which  fo 
fecure  them  that  they  cannot  be  touch'd  of  any  fide :  the  rind, 
and  what  is  within  it,  is  foft  and  fpongy  enough.  Every  Torch 
bears  at  a  certain  leafon  of  the  year,  between  the  channels  of 
theftalk,  certain  yellow  or  violet  flowers,  which  arefucceed- 
ed  by  a  fruit  like  a  great  Fig,  good  to  eat,  and  delicate  enough. 
The  Birds  love  it  well,  but  they  can  only  peck  at  it  flying,  be- 
caufe  the  prickles  hinder  them  from  lighting  on  any  part  of 
the  Plant.  The  Indians  get  off  the  fruit  with  little  forks  or 
flicks  cleft  at  one  end. 


;.■■  ' 


L1ENES. 

f  I  vHere  are  feveral  kinds  of  Plants  which  creep  along  the 
JL  ground,  orarefaften'dto  Trees  $  nay  fome  which  very 
much  obftruft  peoples  paffage  through  the  Forefts :  The  In- 
habitants call  them  Lienes  3  fome  are  like  a  great  Cable,  others 
bear  flowers  of  feveral  colours:  nay  fome  are  loaden  with 
great  brownilh  hulks  a  foot  or  better  in  length,  four  or  five 
inches  thick,  and  as  hard  as  Oak-bark,  wherein  are  contained; 
thofe  curious  fruits  called  Sea-Cheflnuts^  which  have  the  figure 
of  a  heart,  and  the  pulp  taken  out,  are  made  into  Boxes  to 
keep  Sneezing-powder,  or  any  other  fweet  powder.  The 
fruit,  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Lienes- Apples  ^  grows,  on  a  kind 
of  Willow,  which  is  faften'd  to  the  greater  fort  of  Trees  like 
Ivy  :  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Tennis-ball,  and  cover'd  with 
a  hard  (hell,  and  a  green  out-fide,  containing  within  it  a  fub- 
france,  which  being  ripe  hath  the  figure  and  tafte  of  Goofe- 
berries. 


SEMFER-VIWM 

IT  Here  are  in  thefe  Iflands  feveral  kinds  of  JrJerbs  that  never 
•*-    dye  or  wither  ,  whereof  fome  grow  on  trunks  of  old 

Trees, 
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Trees,  as  Miffletoe  does  on  the  0*^5  others  grow  on  the  ground, 
and  upon  rocks.     They  have  fomuch  natural  moifture,  that" 
being  pluck'd,  and  hung  with  their  roots  upwards  in  the  midft 
of  rooms,  where  they  are  many  times  kept  as  rarities,  and  to 
recreate  the  eye,  they  lole  nothing  of  their  verdure. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS. 

THere  is  in  theTfland  Tabago  a  kind  of  Herb,  which  befides 
its  perpetual  growing  is  alfo  fenjible,  whence  it  is  called 
the  Senfttive  Plant :  it  grows  up  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in* 
height,  encornpafs'd  with  a  many  leaves,  in  length  a  foot  or 
better ,  in  bredth  three  fingers,  jagg'd  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Fern ,  being  at  the  extremities  of  a  green  colour  checquer'd 
with  litre  brownifh  or  redfpots.  In  the  feafon  of  fruits  there 
grows  out  of  the  midft  of  this  Plant  a  round  flower,  confifting 
of  feveral  leaves  (landing  much  after  the  fame  order  as  thofe 
of  the  Marigold  $  but  they  are  of  a  bright  violet  colour,  and 
being  handled  have  a  good  fcent  5  the  nature  of  this  Plant  is 
fuch,  that  if  one  pluck  off  the  leaves  of  it,  or  fo  much  as 
touch  them,  the  wholePlant  withers,  and  all  the^ther  leaves 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  had  been  trod  under  feet  5  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  leaves  that  had  been  pluck'd 
off  it  will  be  a  longer  or  fhorter  time  ere  it  recover  that  lofs. 

There  grows  fuch  another  at  Madagafcar,  which  the  Inha- 
bitants call  Haeft-vet,  pat  is,  the  Living- herb  :  but  it  is  not  the 
fame  kind  as  that  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Rings  Garden  at 
Park  $  for  that  hath  a  much  leffer  leaf,  and  it  is  neither  fpotted 
nor  jagg  d  and  which  is  more,  it  bears  no  flowers :  befides,  its 
leaves  being  touch'd,  clofe  together  by  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
traction^ whereas  that  we  defcribe  fheds  its  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  living  or  fenfitive  Plant  in  fome 
of  the  other  Illands:  it  grows  fometime9  to  the  height  of  a 
(hrub :  it  hath  many  little  branches,  which  are  at  all  times 
loaden  with  an  infinite  number  of  long  and  narrow  leaves, 
which  during  the  rains  are  enamell'd  with  fmall  golden  flowers, 
like  fo  many  ftars.  But  what  makes  this  Plant  efteem'd  one  of 
the  rareft  and  moll:  admirable  of  any  in  the  world,  is,  that  as 
foot* as  one  would  fatten  on  it  with  his  hand,  it  draws  back  its 
leaves,  and  wriggles  them  under  its  little  branches,  as  if  they 
Were  wither'd  --,  and  when  the  hand  is  remov'd,  and  the  party 
gone  away  fome  diftance  from  it,  it  fpreads  them  abroad  again. 

Some  call  this  Plant  the  Chafie  Herb,  becaufe  it  cannot  en* 
dure  to  be  touch'd  without  exprefling  its  refentment  of  the 
injury.  Thofe  who  have  pafs'd  by  the  Ijihmus  from  Nombrc 
de  Dios  to  Panama  relate,  that  there  are  whole  Woods  of  a  Tree 
called  the  Senptive-tree^  which  being  touch'd  the  branches  and 
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leaves  ftart  up,  making  a  great  noife,  and  clofe  together  into 
the  figure  of  a  Globe. 

Some  years  fince  there  was  to  be  feen  in  the  Kings  Garden  at 
Paris  a  Senfttivejhrub,  valued  at  a  very  great  rate :  But  fome 
body  having  advis'dthe  putting  of  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  Well 
to  keep  it  from  the  cold,  and  the  fharpnefs  of  Winter,  it  there 
miferably  perinYd5  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Curious. 


Of  feveral  fom  of  F  EASE. 


THefe  Iflandsare  alfo  fruitful  in  bearing  all  forts  of  Pulfe, 
fuch  as  are  feveral  forts  of  Peafe  and  Beans  :  The  Savages 
call  them  by  the  general  name  of  Manconti. 

The  Peafe  are  in  a  manner  of  the  fame  kinds  as  thofe  growing 
in  Europe  9  thofe  only  excepted,  which  are  gather'd  from  a 
little  fhrub,  which  is  about  the  height  of  Broom  ,  and  hath 
fmall3  green.,  and  narrow  leaves :  it  bears  Peaje  in  cods  or  hufks, 
which  are  faftened  to  its  branches :  they  are  green  and  lefs 
then  the  ordinary  ones,  of:an  excellent  tafte,  and  fo  eafily 
boil'd,  that  they  need  but  a  walm  or  two:  they  are  called  in 
the  Iflands,  The  Peaje  of  Angola,  probably,  becaufe  the  feed 
was  brought  from  that  Country. 

There  is  another  kind  known  by  the  name  of  Peafe,  which 
yet  have  the  figure  of  Beans  :  they  are  fmall  enough  5  and  of 
this  kind  there  are  fome  white ,  fome  black  ,  fome  red  or 
brown,  all  very  excellent,  and  are  ripe  in  three  moneths. 
Thefein  S.Chrifiophers  are  called  Englijh  Peafe. 

BEANS. 


OF  Beans  and  Fa/els  there  grow  in  the  Caribbies  feveral 
kinds,  not  to  be  feen  in  the  Weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
mod  common  are  white,  to  which  the  firft  Inhabitants  gave  an 
undecent  name,  by  reafon  of  their  figure  :  their  fruit  may  be 
eaten  fix  weaks  after  they  are  planted :  others  are  of  feveral 
pretty  colours ,  as  thofe  which  are  called  Roman-Beans ,  or 
Lo  mbardy -Beans. 

But  the  moft  confiderable  for  their  rarity  are  thofe  called  the 
Seven-years  Beans,  becaufe  the  fame  ftalk  bears  feven  years  one 
after  another ,  and  fpreads  it  felf  over  Trees ,  Rocks ,  and 
whatever  it  can  faften  on  3  and  what  is  to  be  yet  further  ad- 
mir'd  is,  that  at  all  times  during  the  faid  term  of  years  it  bears 
flowers,  green  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit:  So  that  he  who  fees  it, 


may  well  admire 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  in  one  bough  conjpire. 

The  fame  thing  is  affirmed  of  a  certain  Tree  in  Egypt 9  called 

Pharaohs 
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Pharaohs  Fig-tree,  on  which  there  may  be  feen  at  all  times  fruit 
fully  ripe,  fruit  ripening*  and  fruit  newly  knit.  Orange-trees 
have  the  fame  advantage. 

Plants  ufefnl  in  fhyfich^ 

OF  Plants  ufeful  in  Phyfick  there  are  many  kinds  in  thefe 
Iflands,  whereof  the  vertues  and  temperament  are  not 
yet  well  known,  and  fome  others  which  are  alfo  to  be  had  from ' 
other  places:  Such  as  are  Scolopendria,  and  a  kind  of  Aloes. 
and  feveral  forts  of  Maiden-hair.  There  are  alfo  fome,  where- 
of trial  hath  been  made,  and  they  have  been  endued  with  great 
vertues ,  among  which  the  moft  efteem'd  are  the  Sweet-Rufli 
the  Balijter,  and  the  Dart-Herb. 

SWEET-RVSH. 

THe  Sweet- Rufi  is  like  other  Rufhes  which  grow  neer 
Ponds  and  Rivers,  but  it  hath  a  round  root  about  the 
bignefsof  a  Small-nut,  which  cafts  afweetfcent  like  that  of 
the  Flower- de-luce ,  and  being  dried  in  the  (hade,  and  beaten  to 
powder,  hath  a  miraculous  vertueto  help  Women  in  Labour^ 
if  they  take  but  a  fmarll  dofe  of  it. 

BALISIER. 

/  yHeBaliJier  grows  bigger  and  higher,  according  to  the  foil 
X  it  meets  with,  but  it  thrives  beftin  moift  places:  The 
leaves  of  it  are  fo  large  that  the  Caribbians^  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
cover  their  little  Huts  therewith.  They  are  alfo  apply'd  to 
abate  and  mollifie  the  inflammations  of  wounds,  and  to  make 
baths  for  fuch  as  have  had  their  Nerves  cru(h"d,or  have  contract- 
ed any  other  weaknefs.  The  flower  of  it,  which  grows  like  a 
Plume  of  Feathers,  confiding  of  feveral  yellow,  or  red  cups, 
are  fucceeded  by  certain  buttons,  which  are  full  of  feeds  as 
big  asPeafe,  and  fo  fmooth  and  hard  that  Beads  are  made  of 
them. 

DART-HERB. 

THe  Dart-Herb is  a  fad  kind  of  Herb,  for' in  the  daytime 
the  leaves  lye  clofe  together,  and  in  the  night  they  are 
fpread  abroad  :  its  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright-green  ,  are 
about  fix  or  feven  inches  long  and  three  broad  :  the  root  of  it 
pounded,  and  apply ed  on  the  woand,  takes  away  the  venom  of 
poyfoned  Darts. 
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POT-HERBS, 

M  Oft  of  the  Pot-Herbs  growing  infeveral  parts  of  Europe 
grow  alfo  in  thefe  Iflands.  Tis  true,  there  are  fomc, 
as  Cabbages  and  Onions  will  not  bear  feed}  yet  is  there  no 
want  of  them.  The  Cabbages  being  ripe  (hoot  forth  many 
flips  which  tranfplanted  produce  others,  which  come  to  be  as 
fair  and  as  large  as  if  they  grew  from  the  feed.  And  for  Oni- 
ons ti.ere  are  good  ftore  brought  in  the  Ships,  which  produce 
abundance  of  Chibols,  arid  thofe  only  are  commonly  ufedm 
Pottage,  and  with  Peafe. 

MELONS. 

THere  is  alfo  abundance  of  ordinary  Melons  ,  the  feed 
whereof  is  brought  thither  from  thefe  parts  :  but  by 
reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  Country  they  grow  more  eafily 
ripe,  the  meat  is  firmer  and  of  abetter  tafte,  and  they  have  a 
fweeterfcent:  And  what  is  a  greater  advantage,  they  are  to 
be  had  at  any  time  in  the  year. 

J^TER-MELONS. 

THere  grows  in  thefe  Countries  another  kind  of  Melons , 
which  are  common  in  Italy,  but  muft  needs  be  incom- 
parably better  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant.  There  grow  of  them 
alfo  in  fome  parts  of  France,  but  they  are  naught :  they  are  cal- 
led Water-Melons,  becaufe  they  are  full  of  a  fugar  d  water  in- 
termingled with  their  meat,  which  ordinarily  is  of  a  Vermilion 
colourf  and  red  as  blood  about  the  heart,  wherein  are  con- 
tained their  feed,  which  is  alfo  of  the  fame  colour,  and  fc>me- 
times  black:  their  rind  continues  always  green,  and  without 
any  fcent,  fo  that  it  is  rather  by  the  (talk  then  the  fruit  that 
their  ripenefs  is  to  be  difcover'd:  they  are  fometimes  bigger 
then  a  mans  head,  either  round,  or  oval:  they  are  eaten  with- 
out Salt,  and  though  a  man  feed  liberally  on  them,  yet  do  they 
not  offend  the  ftomack :  but  in  thofe  hot  Countries  they  are  ve- 
rv  cooling,  and  caufe  appetite.  ' 

J  Thev  Plant  alfo  in  thefe  Iflands  Mays,  otherwife  called 
Spani(h-Wheatox?Hrkej-Wheat,  all  forts  of  MtUet,  Cucumbers, 
Citrulls,  Red-Tarfnips,  and  other  Roots,  all  which  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent tafte. 
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LILLIES. 

Or  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  flowers  of  thefe  Coun- 
tries are  very  beautiful,  and  admirable  for  their  fcent: 


Among  others  ,  there  is  a  kbd  of  White-Lilly  that  fmdls"c?x7 
treamly  well  y  for  the  fcent  of  it  is  like  that  of  Jefcmtee,  but 
fo  communicative  of  itfelf,  that  there  needs  but  one  flower  to 
perfume  a  whole  Room.  The  round  top  and  the  leaves  are 
like  thofe  of  the  Ullies  of  France,  but  the  flower  hath  its  leaves 
diipers  d  and  divided  into  little  Labels,  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
with  a  pair  of  Sciflers :  there  are  alio  other  Lillies  which  differ 
in  nothing  from  our  Yellow  and  Orange-colour  Liilies. 

PASSION-FLOWER, 

THere  is  another  Plant  in   thefe  Iflands  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  leaves,  the  fweet  fcent  of  its  flowers  and 
the  excellency  of  its  fruit:  The  Spaniards  call  it  Grenadile, 
the  Dutch  nhang-Appel,  and  the  French,  La  Flew  de  la  Paffion 
that  is,  Tberaffion-Flawer,  becaufe  it  bears  that  rare  flower 
wherein  may  be  feen,not  without  admiration,fome  of  thelnftru- 
mentsof  our  Blefled  Saviours  Paffion  plainly  reprefented.   Tis 
true,  fome  curious  Perfons,  who  have  attentively  considered 
g  do  afcrm,  that  they  have  obferv'd  therein  a  certain  refem- 
blanceof  the  Crown  of  Thornes,  the  Scourges,  the  Nails,  the 
Hammer,and  the  Pillar:  but  they  add  withall,that  raoft  of  thofe 
things  are  therein  reprefented  or  figured  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Virgins,  Lyons,  and  Bears  arefeen  among  the  Ce- 
Jefhal  Bodies  5  fo  that  to  find  all  thefe  reprefentations  of  the 
i^aliion  in  thofe  powers,  they  fay  with  Acofta  m  his  Hiftory 

k  H'    r-r7'  thf^hereisfome  piety  requifite  to  help  on  the 
bene!  oi  fome  of  them. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  them,  all  which  have  this  common 
that  it  they  meet  not  with  fome  Tree  to  faff  en  themfelves  too 
they  creep  along  the  ground  as  Ivy  doth  3  that  their  flowers  are 
display  d  after  Sun-rifing,  and  clofe  again  before  itfets?  and 
tnat  they  bear  a  delicate  and  very  refrefhing  fruit;  but  the 
leaves,  flowers,- and  fruits  of  fome  are  fo  different,  as  to  their 
outward  figure,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondred  if  the  Authors 
who  treat  of  this  Plant ,  imagining  there  had  been  but  one 
kind,  agree  not  in  their  defections  thereof.  The  Inhabitants 
or  Brajtl number  feven  kinds  thereof  5  but  iathe  Caribbies  there 
are  but  thofe  two  known,  which  are  reprefented  among  the 
Sculps  of  this  Chapter.  . 

One  hath  very  large  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  leP 
fer  leaves,  whereof  that  in  the  midft  is  round  at  the  top,  and 
the  four  others  pointed:  its  flower  being  fully  blown  is  big- 
ger then  a  rWfe  5  it  is  enclosed  neer  the  ftem  in  three  little  green 
leaves  the  body  confifls  of  feveral  other  beautiful  leaves, 
whereof  fome  are  of  a  Sky-colour,  chequer  d  with  little  red 
pricks  which  have  the  figure  of  a  Crown,  and  others  are  of 
a  purple  colour :  All  this  fair  flower  is  encompafs'd  with  an  in- 
fo 2  finite 
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finite  number  of  fmall  waving  filaments,  which  are  as  it  were 
the  beams  of  this  little  Sun  among  the  flowers  3  they  are  en- 
amell'd  with  White,  Red,  Blew,  Carnation,  and  feveral  other 
lively  colours,  which  contribute  an  admirable  grace  thereto. 

The  other  kind  hath  alio  its  leaves  divided  into  five  parts  as 
the  former;  but  its  flower,  which  is  like  a  little  bow],  border- 
ed above  with  little  white  and  red  firings,  is  not  fo  large :  with- 
in it  is  adorned  with  white  pointed  leaves  :  there  (hoots  as  it 
were  out  of  the  heart  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  Tajfion- Flowers 
a  fmall  round  Pillar,  which  hath  on  its  chapter  a  button  be- 
fet  with  three  grains,  fomewhat  like  Cloves.  From  this  Pillar 
there  iflueout  alfofive  white  firings,  which  fupport  little  yel- 
low knobs ,  like  thofe  which  may  be  feen  in  the  cavity  of 
theLiilies*  and  thefe  they  fay  reprefent  our  Saviours  five 
wounds. 

Thefe  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fweet  fcent,  falling  oft,  the 
button  that  is  on  the  pillar  grows  fo  big,  that  incomes  to  be 
a  fair  yellow  fruit,  fmooth,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordi- 
nary Apple.  The  rind  of  it  is  as  thick  as  that  of  a  Pomegra- 
nate, and  it  is  full  of  a  certain  juice,  very  delicious  to  the  tafte, 
among  which  there  is  a  great  number  of  kernels,  which  are 
black,  and  extreamly  hard.  This  fruit  is  prefcrib'd  as  a  fove- 
reign  refrefhment  tofuch  as  are  in  Fevers,  and  it  hath  been 
found  by  experience,  that  it  hath  a  lingular  vertue  to  retnve 
loft  Appetite,  to  comfort  the  vital  Spirits,  and  to  abate  the 
heat  of  the  Stomack.  The  Inhabitants  of  Brafil  are  very  care- 
furiu  the  cultivation  of  this  Plant,  ufing  it  as  a  lingular  orna- 
ment for  the  covering  of  their  Arbours,  and  other  places  in 
their  Gardens;  for  its  leaves  and  flowers  make  a  very  delightful 
(hade,  and  they  make  of  the  fruit  a  cordial  fyrrup,  which  is 
highly  efteem'd  among  them  upon  this  account,  that  befides 
the  properties  affigned  it  in  our  defcription,  it  hath  alio  this 
remarkable  quality,  that  thofe  who  are  once  accuftomed  to 
ufe  it  (hall  never  have  an  averfion  againft  it.  The  rind  of  this 
fruit,  and  its  flowers  being  preferv'd,  work  the  fame  effete  as 
the  juice. 

WVSK-HERB. 

THereisalfoanHerb  called  the  Adusl^Herb :  thefialkof 
it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  and  it  grows  very  thick 
and  clofe  together,  as  a  little  Briar,  or  Bufli  without  prickles : 
its  leaves  are  long  enough,  and  rough  5  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
very  delightful  to  the  eye,  after  the  form  of  a  Chalice,  or  little 
Bell,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  button  of  a  pretty  bignefs, 
and  when  it  is  ripe,  is  of  a  white  Satin  colour  within,  and  of  a 
Muik-colour  without :  the  feed  contained  within  this  button 
isalfoof  the  fame  brownifti  colour-,  it  hath  the  perfeft  fcent 
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of  Mufk  when  ir  is  newly  gather'd.  And  thence  is  it  called 
Musk-grain^  and  it  keeps  that  fcent  a  long  time,  provided  it  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  in  Tome  veflei  where  it  may  take 
no  air. 

In  like  manner,  feveral  other  Kerbs,  feveral  Shrubs,  nay 
mod  of  thole  Lienes,  or  Withies  which  creep  among  the  bufhes, 
and  faften  for  their  fupport  on  the  Trees  growing  in  the  Carib* 
hies,  bear  flowers  as  fair  and  delightful  to  the  eye,  as  they  are 
fweet  and  acceptable  to  the  noftril :  infomuch  that  many 
times  as  a  man  erodes  through  the  Fields,  he  may  Come  to 
places  where  the  Air  is  perfunV  d  all  about.  v 
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CHAR   XII. 

Of  fiv?  kjuids  of  four-footed  BeaUs  found  in 
thefe  Inlands. 

BEfore  the  Spaniards  and  Tortuguez*  had  planted  Colonies 
in  America,  there  were  not -in  thole  parts  any  Horfes, 
Kine,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  Swine,  or  Dogs.  But  for 
the  better  convenience  of  their  Navigations  ,  and  fupply  of 
their  Ships  m  cafe  of  neceffity,  they  left  fome  of  thefe  crea- 
tures in  feveral  parts  of  that  new-found  World,  where  they 
have  ilnce  multiply*d  fo  exceedingly,  that  now  they  are  more 
common  there  then  in  any  part  of  Europe, 

Befides  thefe  Foreign  kinds  of  Cattle,  there  were  before  in 
thefe  Iflands  certain  forts  of  four-footed  beafts,  fuch  as  are  the 
Opaffum,  thejavark,  thcTatau,  the  Agouty,  and  the  Mml\  Rat \ 
whereof  we  fhall  here  give  the  feveral  defcriptions, 

OPASSVM. 

TkleOpaflum  is  the  fame  creature  which  the  Brazilians  call 
Carigueya,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Cat :  it  hath  a  (harp 
Snout,  the  neather  Jaw  being  fhorter  then  the  upper,  as  a  Pigs, 
the  Ears  long,  broad,  and  (trait,  and  the  Tail  long,  Hairlefs 
towards  the  extremity ,  and  turning  downwards :  the  Hair 
on  the  Back  is  black  intermixed  with  grey,  and  under  the  Bel- 
ly, and  about  the  Throat  it  is  yellowifh  :  it  hath  very  (harp 
Claws,  and  thence  doth  eaflly  climb  up  Trees  :  he  feeds  on 
Birds,  and  loves  a  Hen  as  well  as  the  Fox  does  3  but  for  want 
of  prey  he  can  make  a  (hi ft  to  live  on  fruits. 

What  is  particular  in  this  Creature,  is,  that  by  a  remarkable 
difference  it  hath  a  purfeor  bag  of  its  own  ikin,  folded  toge- 
ther under  its  flelly,  in  which  it  carries  its  young  one*,  which 
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it  leaves  upon  the  ground  when  it  pleafes,  by  opening  that  na- 
tural purfe  :  when  lie  would  leave  that  place,  he  opens  it  again, 
and  the  young  ones  get  in,  and  fo  he  carries  them  with  him 
where-ever  he  goes.  The  Female  fuckles  them  without  fet- 
ting  them  on  the  ground  3  for  her  Teats  lye  within  that  purle, 
which  on  the  infide  hath  a  much  fofter  fkin  then  that  which 
appears  without.  The  Female  commonly  brings  fix  young 
ones  5  but  the  Male,  who  hathfuch  another  natural  purfe  un- 
der his  Belly.,  carries  them  in  his  turn  to  eafe  the  Female,  but 
cannot  fuckle  them.  Thefe  creatures  are  common  in  Virginia^ 
and  New-Spain  :  Nature  having  not  thought  fit  to  beftow  on 
the  Whale  the  convenience  of  fach  a  bag,  gave  her  the  inven- 
tion oi  hiding  her  young  ones  in  her  Throaty  as  Fhiloftratus 
affirms.  And  the  Weafil  is  fo  fond  of  her  young  ones,  that 
out  of  a  fear  they  might  be  taken  from  her,  (he  alfo  takes 
them  into  her  mouth,  and  removes  them  from  one  place  to 
another* 

JAVARIS. 

THere  is  alfo  in  fome  of  thefe  Iflands,  as  at  Tabago^  a  kind 
of  wild  Swine,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  like  manner  in 
Br afil,  and  Nicaragua:  they  are  in  moft  things  like  the  wild 
Boars  in  our  Forefts,  but  have  very  little  fat:  they  havefhort 
Ears,  almoft  no  Tail,  and  their  Navels  are  ontheir  Backs : 
fome  of  them  are  all  black,  others  have  certain  white  fpots  5 
their  grunting  is  alfo  more  hideous  then  that  of  tame  Swine  5 
they  are  called  Javaris:  This  Venifon  is  of  a  tafte  good  enough, 
but  very  hardly  taken,  in  regard  the  Boar  having  a  kind  of 
vent,  or  hole  on  the  Back,  by  which  herefrefhes  his  Lungs,  is 
in  a  manner  indefatigable  5  and  if  he  beforc'd  to  (top,  and  be 
purfued  by  the  Dogs,  heisarm'd  with  fuch  iharp  and  cutting 
defensives,  that  he  tears  to  pieces  all  thofe  that  (hall  fer  up- 
on him. 


7  AT  0  VS. 

THe  Tatous,  or  Hedge-Hogs^  which  alfo  are  to  be  (een  in 
Tabago,  are  arm'd.  with  a  hard  fkaly  coat,  wherewith 
they  cover  and  fecure  themfelves  as  with  armour :  They  have 
a  Head  and  Snout  like  a  Pig,  and  with  the  latter  they  turn  up 
the  ground:  they  have  alfo  in  every  Paw  five  very  (harp  Claws, 
which  they  ufethe  more  readily  to  thruft  away  the  earth,  and 
difcover  the  roots  wherewith  they  are  fatten'd,  in  the  night 
time.  Some  affirm,  that  their  flefh  is  a  very  delicate  meat, 
and  that  there  is  afmall  bone  in  their  Tails  which  helps  Deaf- 
nefs :  It  hath  been  confirm'd  by  experience,  that  it  helps  the 
Noife  or  Humming,  and  cures  the  pain  of  the  Ear ,  being 

thrufl: 
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thruft  into  it  in  a  little  Cotton  5  fome  of  thefe  are  as  big  as 
Foxes }  but  thofe  which  are  in  Tabago  are  much  lefs. 

When  thefe  creatures  are  purfu'd,  and  when  they  take  their 
reft,  which  they  commonly  do  in  the  day  time,  they  clofe  to- 
gether like  a  bowl,  and  fo  dextroufly  get  in  their  feet;,  head 
and  cars  under  their  hard  fcales,  that  all  parts  of  their  body 
are  by  that  natural  armour  fecur'd  againft  all  the  attempts  of 
both  Hunts-men  and  Dogs  5  and  if  they  are  neer  fome  pYeci- 
pice,  they  roll  themfelves  down  without  fear  of  receiving  any 
hurt  thereby.  Linfcot  relates,  that  in  the  Eajl-Indies0  in  the 
river  of  Goa]  thete  was  a  Sea-monfter  taken  which  Wa^cover'd 
all  over  with  fcales  as  hard  as  any  Iron,  and  when  it  was  touch'd 
it  clos'd  together,  as  it  were  into  a  ball 

AGovrr. 

THe  Agouty  is  of  a  dark  colour  inclining  to  black,  having 
a  rough,  light  hair,  and  a  little  tail  without  any  hair  i 
it  hath  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  as  many  in  the  neather : 
It  holds  its  meat  in  the  two  fore-pawes,  like  a  Squirrel :  the 
cry  of  it  is,  as  if  it  diftin&ly  pronoune'd  the  word  Cokje.  Tis 
hunted  with  Dogs,  and  its  fleuh ,  though  tailing  fomewhat 
rank,  is  by  many  preferr'd  before  that  of  Conies :  When  it  is 
hunted  it  gets  into  hollow  Trees,  out  of  which  it  is  fore  d  by 
fmoak  made,  after  it  hath  cry'd  ftrangely  :  if  it  be  taken  young, 
itiseafily  tamed,  and  when  he  is  angred  the  hair  on  his  back 
ftaridsup,  andheftrikes  the  ground  with  his  hind-feet,  as  Co- 
nies do :  He  is  much  about  the  fame  bignefs,  but  his  ears  are 
(hort  and  round,  and  his  teeth  as  (harp  as  a  Rafour. 

MVSK-RAT. 

THe  MushcRats  have  commonly  their  abode  in  Holes,  or 
Berries  in  the  ground,  like  Conies,  and  they  are  much 
about  their  bignefs  5  but  as  to  their  figure  it  differs  not  from 
that  of  the  great  Rats  which  are  to  be  feen  elfewhere,  fave 
that  moft  of  them  have  the  hair  of  their  belly  white,  like  Dor- 
mice, and  that  of  the  reft  of  their  bodies  black  or  tawny  : 
there  comes  from  them  a  fcent  fweet  as  Musk,  which  caufes  a 
certain  deje&ion  of  fpirit,  and  makes  fuch  a  ftrong  perfume 
about  their  holes,  that  it  is  very  eafle  to  find  them  out. 

The  Continent  of  America  hath  many  kinds  of  four-footed 
Beads,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Iflands. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Reptiles  fdUnd  in  thefe  Iflands. 

WE  come  now  to  treat  of  the  Reptiles  ,  which,  being 
naturally  enemies  to  cold,  mull:  needs  exceedingly 
multiply  in  thefe  hot  Countries :  Befides,  the  vaft 
Woods  and  the  Rocks  of  thefe  Iflands  very  much  advance 
their  production,  in  regard  they  afford  them  fecure  retreats. 

Several  h^nds  of  Serpents  and  Snakes. 

THere  are  indeed  very  few  venemous  Beads  in  the  Carib- 
bies^  though  there  be  many  Serpents  and  Snakes  of  fe- 
veral  colours  and  figures :  There  are  fome  nine  or  ten  foot 
long,  and  as  big  as  a  mans  arm  or  thigh  :  Nay  there  hath 
been  heretofore  kill'd  one  of  thefe  Snakes,  which  had  in  her 
belly  a  whole  Hen,  feathers  and  all,  and  above  a  dozen 
egges ,  the  Hen  having  been  furpriz'd  as  (he  was  fitting  ; 
Another  was  found  that  had  devour'd  a  Cat  5  whence  a 
guefs  may  be  made  at  their  bignefs. 

But  how  prodigious  fbever  they  are,  as  to  their  bulk,  yet 
are  they  not  venemous  in  moft  of  thefe  Countries  :  Nay  fome 
Inhabitants  having  of  them  on  the  thatch  of  their  houfes,which 
is  commonly  of  Palm-leaves,  or  Sugar-Canes,  drive  them  not 
thence,  becaufe  they  force  away  and  devour  the  rats.  But 
we  muft  acknowledge  withal,  that  there  is  an  hoftility  be- 
tween them  and  the  Poultry.  It  hath  been  obferv'd,  that 
fome  of  them  have  been  fo  fubtle,  as,  having  furpriz'd  a  Hen 
fitting,  not  to  meddle  with  her  during  that  time  5  but  afloon 
as  the  chickens  are  hatch'd,  they  devour  them,  and  kill  the 
Hen,  if  they  be  not  able  to  fwallow  her  down  whole. 

There  are  others  very  fair  and  delightful  to  the  eye  5  for 
they  are  green  all  over,  fave  that  under  the  belly  they  are 
of  a  very  light  grey  :  They  are  about  an  ell  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  fometimes  two  5  but,  proportionably  to  that 
length,  they  are  very  fmall,  as  being  at  moft  not  above  an  inch 
about :  They  feed  either  on  Frogs,  which  they  find  near  fome 
brooks,  or  on  Birds,  which  they  furprize  on  the  Trees,  or  in 
their  nefts,  when  they  meet  with  them.  Accordingly,  this 
kind  of  Snake  is  accounted  noble  in  comparifbn  of  the  others  3 
for  it  (ubfifts  by  its  filhing  and  hunting.  Some  of  the  Inha- 
bitants, who  have  been  us'd  to  fee  ail  thefe  kinds  of  Snakes, 
handle  them  without  any  fear,  and  carry  them  in  their  bo- 
foms.  Thofe  who  have  travell'd  into  4jk  and  Ajfrick^  affirm, 
that  they  have  there  met  with  fomewhat  of  the  like  nature : 

For 
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For  they  relate,  that  in  Great  Tartary  there  are  mountains 
where  may  be  feen  Serpents  of  a  prodigious  bulk,  but  not  ve- 
nemous  at  all,  nay  they  are  good  meat :  And  that  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Syr  fome  of  thefe  Creatures  have  been  (hen 
playing  with  children,  who  fed  them  with  bread.  It  is  faid 
afto,  that  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Antes,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Peru,  there  are  dreadful  Snakes  between  25  and  30  foot  in 
length,  which  never  hurt  any  body. 

As  to  the  Iflands  of  Martinico  and  S.  Aloujta  it  is  other- 
wife  $  for  there  fome  are  not  dangerous  at  all,  others  are  very 
much  fo  :  Thofe  which  are  not,  are  bigger  and  longer  then 
the  others  5  whence  it  comes,  that  thofe  who  know  them 
not  are  more  afraid  of  them,  then  of.  fiich  as  (hould  really 
be  feared  :  Yet  do  they  not  any  harm  5  nay  aflbon  as  they 
perceive  any  body,  they  make  all  the  hafte  they  can  away  5 
which  hath  occafion'd  their  being  call'd  the  fugitive  anakesl 
They  are  alfo  eafiiy  diftinguifh'd  from  the  others  by  the 
black  and  white  fpots  on  their  backs. 

Of  the  dangerous  Snakes  there  are  two  kinds:  Some  are 
grey  on  the  back,  and  to  the  feeling  like  velvet  \  others  are 
all  yellow  or  red,  and  dreadful  to  look  upon  by  reafon  of  that: 
colour,  though  they  be  not.  more  dangerous,  nay  haply  lefs 
then  the^  former.  Both  kinds  are  great  lovers  of  rats,  as 
Avell  as  thofe  withoutrtfenorne  $  and  when  a  Cott  is  much  pe- 
fter'd  with  rats,  'tis  ftrahge  if  there  be  not  alfo  Snakes  a- 
bout  if.  They  are  of  different  bignefs  and  length,  and  k  is 
conceived  the  (horteil:  are  mod:  to  be  feared :  Their  heads  are 
fiat  and  broad,  their  jaws  extreamly  wide,  and  arm  d  with 
eight  teeth,  and  fometimes  ten,  whereof  fome  are  forked  like 
a  Crefcentj  and  fo  (harp,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  imagine  any 
thing  more:  And  thefe  being  all  hollow,  it  is  by  that  fma'U 
channel  that  they  difperfe  their  poyfon,  which  lies  in  litde 
purfes  on  both  tides  of  their  throar,  juft  at  the  very  roots  of 
their  teeth  :  They  never  chew  any  thing  they  eat,  but  fwallow 
it  down  whole  after  they  have  crufh'd  and  made  it  flat.  Some 
affirm,  that  if  they  did  chew  their  food  they  would  poyfon 
themfelves,  and  that  to  prevent  that  they  cover  their  teeth 
with  their  gums  when  they  take  their  nourifhment. 

Thefe  creatures  are  fo  venemous  in  thofe  two  Iflands,  that 
when  they  have  ftung  any  one,  if  there  be  not  a  prefent  re- 
medy immediately  apply'd,  the  wound  within  two  hours  will 
be  incurable.  All  the  commendation  can  be  given  them  is 
this,  that  they  never  fting  any  one  if  he  do  not  touch  either 
them,  or  fornething  on  which  they  repofe  themfelves 
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LIZZARDS. 


T Here  are  alfo  in  thefe  Illands  feveral  kinds  of  Lizzards  : 
The  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  which  fome 
Indians  call  Iguanas^  the  Brazilians ,  Senembi,  and  our  Caribbi- 
ans,  Ouayamaca:  Being  come  to  their  full  growth  they  are 
about  five  foot  in  length,  meafuring  from  the  head  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  all  the  reft  of  the  body  $ 
and  for  their  bignefs  they  may  be  a  foot  about:  their  fkins  are  of 
feveral  colours  according  to  the  different  foils  they  are  bred  in. 
Hence  it  is  probably  that  the  Portuguez  have  call'd  them  Came- 
Uons^  out  of  an  imagination  that  they  were  a  fpecies  of  that 
creature.  In  fome  Iilands  the  Females  are  of  a  light  green, 
chequer'd  with  black  and  white  fpots,  and  the  Males  are  grey : 
In  others  thefe  laft  are  black,  and  the  Females  of  a  light  grey, 
inter mixt  with  black  and  green :  Nay  in  fome  places  both 
Males  and  Females  have  all  the  little  fcales  of  their  fkin  fo  glit- 
tering, and  as  it  were  ftudded ,  that  feen  at  a  diftance  one 
would  think  them  cloth'd  in  rich  cloth  of  gold  or  filver :  They 
have  on  their  backs  prickles  like  combs,  which  they  force  up, 
and  let  down  as  they  pleafe,  and  appear  left  and  lefe  from  the 
head  to  the  end  of  the  tail :  They  go  on  four  feet,  each  where- 
of hath  five  claws  which  have  very  (harp  nails:  They  run 
very  faft,  and  are  excellent  at  the  climbing  of  Trees  :  But,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  they  love  to  look  on  men,  or  are  of  a  ftupid  un- 
apprehenfive  nature,  when  they  are  perceiv'd  by  the  Hunts- 
men they  patiently  expecl:  without  ftirring  till  they  are  (hot : 
Nay  they  fuffer  to  be  put  about  their  necks  that  gin  with  a  run- 
ning knot,  which  is  faftend  to  the  end  of  a  pole  that  is  often 
us'd  to  get  them  off  the  Trees  where  they  reft  themfelves : 
when  they  are  angry,  a  certain  craw  they  have  under  their 
throat  fwells ,  and  makes  them  feem  the  more  formidable : 
Their  Jaws  are  very  wide,  their  tongues  thick,  and  they  have 
fome  very  fharp  teeth  :  they  will  hardly  let  go  what  they  have 
once  faften'd  on  with  their  teeth,  but  they  are  not  venemous 
at  all. 

The  Females  lay  egges  about  the  bignefs  of  thofe  of  Wood- 
quifts,  butthefhell  isfoft:  they  lay  them  deep  enough  under 
the  fand  on  the  Sea-fide,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatch'd  by  the 
Sun,  whence  fome  Authors  haverank'd  them  among  the  Am- 
phibious creatures.  The  Savages  taught  the  Europeans  the 
way  to  take  thefe  Lizzards,  and  by  their  own  examples  en- 
courag'dthem  to  eat  thereof:  They  are  very  hard  to  kill,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  having  receiv'd  three  (hots  of  a  Gun,  and 
thereby  loft  fome  part  of  their  entrails,  would  not  fall  .•  And 
yet  if  a  fmall  ftick  be  thruft  into  their  nofes,  or  a  pin  between 
their  eyes,  where  there  is  a  little  hole  into  which  thepineafily 
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enters,  they  prefently  dye  :  The  Caribbians  are  very  dextrous 
in  the  taking  of  them  by  a  Gin  with  a  running  knot,  which 
they  cunningly  get  about  their  necks  .*  or  having  overtaken 
them  by  running,  they  lay  hold  on  them  with  one  hand  by  the 
tail,  which  being  very  long  gives  them  a  good  hold,  and  be- 
fore they  can  turn  back  to  bite  them,  they  take  them  by  the 
chine-piece  of  the  neck,  and  then  having  turn'd  their  paws  on 
their  backs,  they  bind  them,  and  fo  keep  them  alive  above  fif- 
teen days  without  giving  them  any  fuftenance:  Their  flefhis 
white,  and  in  fome  places  over-laid  with  fat  .•  Thofe  who  are 
accuftomed  to  it  think  it  very  delicate,  efpecially  the  lufhious 
tafte  it  naturally  is  of  being  taken  away  by  good  Spiees,  and 
fome  picquant  iauce  5  yet  is  it  not  fafe  to  eat  often  thereof 
becaule  it  over-dries  the  body,  and  abates  fome  what  of  the 
good  conftitution  thereof.-  the  egges  have  no  white,  but  are 
all  yolk,  which  makes  the  Pottage  they  are  ufed  in  as  excellent 
as  our  Hens-egges  might  do. 

Befides  thefe  greater  forts  of  Lizzards,  there  are  in  thefe 
Iflands  four  others,  which/ are  much  lefs$  and  thefe  are 
called,  Anolk^  Roquets  ^  Maboujats,  and  Gobe-monches,  orF/jf- 
catchers. 

ANOLIS. 

THe  Anolfc  are  very  common  in  all  the  Plantations :  they 
are  about  the  bignefs  and  lengthof  the  Lizzards  feen  in 
f  ranee  5  but  they  have  a  longer  head,  the  fkin  yellowi(h,  and 
on  their  backs  they  have  certain  blew,  green  and  grey  ftreaks 
drawn  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail :  their 
abode  is  in  holes  under  ground,  whence  in  the  night  time  they 
make  a  very  loud  and  importunate  noife :  In  the  day  time  they 
are  in  perpetual  exercife,  and  they  only  wander  about  Cottages 
to  get  fomewhat  to  fubfift  on. 

ROQVETS. 

THe  Roquets  are  lefs  then  the  Anolis :  their  fkin  is  of  the 
colour  of  a  withered  leaf,  marked  with  little  yellow  or 
blackifh  points :  they  go  on  four  feet,  whereof  the  fore-feet 
are  high  enough  :  their  eyes  are  very  lively  and  fparkling: 
their  heads  are  always  lifted  up,  and  they  are  fo  aaive  that 
they  perpetually  leap  up  and  down,  like  Birds  when  they  would 
not  make  ufe  of  their  wings  :  their  tails  are  fo  turn'd  up  towards 
their  backs  that  they  make  a  circle  and  a  half:  They  love  to 
fee  men,  and  if  they  ftay  where  they  are  they  will  ever  and 
anon  be  flaring  on  them :  when  they  area  little  purfu'd,  they 
open  their   mouths,  and  put  out  their  tongues  like  little 
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THe  Maboujats  are  of  feveral  colours:  thofe  which  have 
their  abode  in  rotten  Trees,  and  fenny  places,  asalfbin 
deep  and  narrow  Valleys  into  which  the  Sun  pierces  not,  are 
black  and  extreamly  hideous,  which  no  doubt  occafion  d  their 
being  called  by  the  fame  name  the  Savages  give  the  Devil : 
their  bignefs  commonly  is  little  more  then  an  inch,  their  length 
dx  or  feven  :  the  fkins  of  them  all  are  as  if  they  were  oyfd. 

GOBE-MOVCHES. 

T Hole  which  the  French  call  Gobe-Mouches^  that  is,  inEng- 
li(h  Fly-catchers^  from  their  moft  ordinary  exercife^  and 
the  Caribbiansi  Oulleouma^  are  the  lead:  of  all  the  Reptiles  in 
thefe  Itlands :  they  are  in  figure  like  thofe  the  Latines  czMstel- 
kones :  fome  of  them  feem  to  be  cover'd  with  fine  gold  or  fil- 
verBrocados  others  with  a  mixture  of  green,  gold,  and  fe- 
veral other  delightful  colours:  they  are  fo  familiar  that  they 
come  boldly  into  rooms,  where  they  donomifchief,  nay  on  the 
contrary,  they  clear  them  of  Flies,  and  fuch  Vermine.  This 
employment  they  perform  with  fuch  dexterity  and  nimblenels, 
that  the  Heights  and  defigns  of  Hunts-men  are  nothing  com- 
par'd  to  thofe  of  this  little  Beaft$  for  he  fculks  down ,  and 
ftandsasit  Were  Sentinel  on  a  plank,  or  (bme  other  thing  that 
-is  higher  then  the  floor ,  where  he  hopes  the  Fly  will  light  5 
and  perceiving  his  prey,  he  keeps  his  eye  always  fixt  upon  it, 
putting  his  head  into  as  many  different  poftures  as  the  Fly  (faiftg 
places 5  and  (landing  up  on  his  fore-feet,  and  gaping  after  it,  he 
half  Opens  his  little  wide  mouth,,  as  if  he  already  devour sd  and 
fwallow'd  it  by  hope  :  Nay  though  there  be  a  noife  made  in  the 
room,  and  fome  body  come  neer  him,  he  is  fo. attentive  00: his 
game  that  he  quits  not  his  poll: }  and  having  at  laft  found  his  ad- 
vantage, he  ftarts  fo  dire&ly  on  his  prey,  that  he  very  feklom 
mifles  it.  It  h  an  innocent  divertifement  to  confider  with  what 
«atneftnefs  a nd  attention  thefe  little  creatures  ihift  for  tHeir 
livelihood.  ■/ 

Betides,  they  are  fo  tame  that  they  will  come  upon  the  Ta- 
ble while  people  are  eating,  and  if  they  perceive  a  Fly,  they  * 
will  attempt  the  taking  of  it  even  upon  their  Trenchers  who 
4it'at  Table,  nay  upon  their  hands  or  cloaths;  arid  they  are fiifc 
fe*ed  to  do  fo,becaufe  they  are  fo  fmooth  and  cleanly jthat  their 
paifing  over  the  meat  creates  no  averfion  to  thofe  who  are  to  eat 
of  it •■:  in  the  night  time  they  bear  a  part  in  the  Mufick  made  by 
the  Anolis^  and  other  little  Lizzards.  And  to  propagate  their 
fpecies,  they  lay  fmall  Egges  as  big  as  Peafe,  which  having  co- 
ver'd with  a  little  earth,  they  leave  to  be  hatch'd  by  the  Sun  ; 
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as  foon  as  they  are  kill'd,  which  is  very  ea fie,  by  reafbn  of 
their  attention  in  purfuit  of  their  game,  they  immediately  lofe 
all  their  luftrc}  the  gold  and  azure,  and  all  the  fparkling beau- 
ty of  their  fkin  vartifnes,  and  they  becoriie  pale  and  earthy*.-  < 
If  any  one  of  thefe  Reptiles  we  have  defcribed  might  be  acM 
counted  a  kind  ofchamelion^t  fhould  be  this  laft  named,becaufe 
it  eaflly  aiTumes  the  colours  of  thofe  things  on  which  it  makes 
its  ordinary  re fidence}  for  thofe  which  are  feen  about  young 
Palm-trees  are  all  green,  as  the  leaves  of  that  Tree  are  .•  thofe! 
which  frequent  Orange-trees  are  yellow,  as  their  fruit  5  nay 
there  have  beenfbme,  who  having  much  us'd  a  Chamber  where 
there  was  a  Bed  with  Curtains  of  changeable  Taffata^ad  after- 
wards an  infinite  number  of  young  ones  which  had  their  bo^ 
dieseiiameird  with  feveral  colours  fuitably  to  the  furniture  of 
the  place  to  which  they  had  fo  often  had  accefs:  fome  haply 
would  have  this  efTed  attributed  to  the  force  of  their  little  ima-* 
gination  3  but  we  leave  that  speculation  to  the  more  addicted 
to  fuch  curious  difquifitions. 

LAND-TIKES. 

THere  are  alfo  in  feveral  of  thefe  Iflands  certain  creatures 
whiehhave  the  perfect  figure,  Ikin,  and  head  of  the 
Fiih  we  call  a  P/^  and  therefore  may  be  termed  the  Land- 
Vikgsi  but,  inftead  of  Finns  they  have  four  feet,  which  are  fo 
f^eak  thattheycari  onel^craWl  along  ths  ground,  and'WHid 
their  bodies  as  Snakes,  br  to  keep?  to  our  former  comparifori, 
ftir-  asPikes,  after  they  are  taken  but  of  the  water.  Trie 
largeft  are  not  above  fifteen  itiches  in  length,  and  proportion^ 
bly  big  :  their  fkin  is*  ebver'd  with  little  (bales  which  (hine  ex- 
treamly,  and  are  of  a  filverlgrey  colour:  Some  lovers  of  dm 
riofities  have  young  ones  in  their  Clofets,  which  they  wW- 
perfwaded  to  receive  for  Salamanders  *  :;uj 

In  the  nighttime  they  make  a  hideous  noifefrbm  under-ihd 
f  ocks,and  the  bottoms  of  hollow  places  where  they  are  lodg  cN 
Itismore  (harp  and  gratirig  to  the  ear  then  that  of  Frogs  and: 
Toads,  and  they  change  their  notes1  Mccbrdrng  to  the  variety 
of  the  places  where  they  lurk :  they  are  feldbmfeeia  %uta  WP 
tie  before  night,  and  ?w hen  any  of  them  are  met  in  the  ;d^f 
time,  their  motion,  which  is  fuch  as  we  before  defcribed  itpW 
apt  to  frighten  the  unwary  beholder.  I       mol 

SCORP  IONS  and  other  dangerous  Reptiles. 

THereare  alfo  in  thefe  parts  Scorpion^  like  thofe  coaimori- 
ly  feen  in  France  0  arid  other  places  :  but  they  have  not 
fb  dangerous  a  venom  ■■:'  they  are  yellow,  grey,  or  dark-o©- 
lour'd  according  to  the  different  foils  m  which  they  are  bred* ' 
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Some  who  have  brokert  up  fenny  places  for  Wells  or  recep- 
tacles for  water,  have  often  met  with  a  moft  hideous  kind  of 
Lizzards :  They  are  in  length  about  fix  inches :  the  ikin  of 
their  back  is  black,  and  befet  with  fmall  grey  fcales,  which  by 
their  extraordinary  mining,  a  man  would  think  were  oyl'd  : 
their  bellies  are  alfo  fcaly,  as  well  as  their  bactys,  but  the  Ikin 
which  covers  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow :  their  heads  are  finall  and 
picked :  their  mouths  are  wide  enough,  andturnifti'd  with  fe- 
veral teeth,  which  areextreamly  fharp  :  they  have  two  little 
eyes,  but  not  able  to  endure  the  light  of  the  day,  for  as  foon 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  they  immediately  endea- 
vour to  make  a  hole  in  it  with  their  pawes,  which  have  each  of 
them  five  hard  and  crooked  clawes,  wherewith  they  break  the 
ground  juftas  the  Moles  do,  andfo  make  their  way  .whither 
they  pleafe  :  they  are  very  deftru&ive  in  Gardens,  gnawing 
the  roots  of  Trees  and  Plants :  their  biting  is  alfo  as  venemous 
as  that  of  the  moft  dangerous  Serpent. 
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l  Ot  only  the  Heavens,  and  other  vaft,  and  more  excel- 
lent parts  of  Nature  declare  the  glory  of  their  Al- 
mighty Maker  5  but  even  the  leaft  and  moft  defpica- 
bleof  his  productions  do  alfo  difcover  the  work  of  his  hands, 
arid  raiie  their  minds  who  attentively  eonfider  them  to  a  grate- 
ful admiration  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  and  an  humble 
acknowledgrhent  of  his  Sovereignty  :  Out  of  a  perfwafion 
therefore  trf at  there  are  fome  who  delightfully  fearch into  the 
jfeciets  of  ^at.ure,  and  contemplate  the  wonders of  God,  who 
euf  of  his  inexhauftible  treasures  hath  endued  the  moft  incoag- 
ulable of  his  creatures  with  fo  many  rich  ornaments,  occult 
qualities,  and  rare  beauties,  weftiallbeftow  this  Chapter  on 
the,  consideration  of  certain  In(edts  commonly  feen  in  thefe 
Iflands,  all  which  have  fome  peculiar  properties,  as  fo  many 
beams  of  glory  to  raife  them  from  their  natural  Jownefs.  into 
fome  efteem. 

SNAILES, 

fylong  the,  Infefts  which  abundantly  iwarm  in  thefe  hot 
Countries  there  is  a  kind  of  Snailes,  called  by  the  French 
SoldatS)  that  is  Soldiers,  becaufe  they  have  no  (hells  proper 
and  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  make  them  not  of  their  foam 
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or  (litne,  as  the  ordinary  Snail  does  ?  but  as  foon  as  they  are 
prcuc'd  out  of  Tome  corrupted  matter,  or  otherwife,  they 
have  this  inftind  (to  frcure  the  weaknefs  of  their  little  bodies 
againft  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  attempts  of  other  Beads) 
to  feek  out  fome  empty  habitation,  and  to  take  poffefTIon  of 
•fuch  a  ihell  as  they  find  moft  convenient  for  them,  within 
which  they  fit  and  accommodate  themfelves,  as  Souldiers., 
who  having  no  fetled  habitation  take  up  their  quarters  in  other 
mens  houfes,  according  to  their  neceffities,  and  the  then  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  their  affairs. 

They  are  commonly  feen  in  the  (hells  of  Periwincles,  or 
great  Sea-Snails,  which  they  find  on  the  (hore,  whither  they  are 
caft  by  the  waves0 upon  the  death  of  the  filh  which  had  been 
the  firft  inhabitant  thereof:  but  indeed  thefe  little  Souldiers 
are  found  in  all  f.-rr*  of  other  lhells  caft  up  by  the  Sea,  nay 
even  the  (hells  of  the  Lime-nuts^  and  fome  have  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  clawes  oi  r^reat  dead  Crabs.  They  have  this 
further  indufrry,  that  as  they  grow  bigger  they  mift  wells  acr 
cording  to  the  pro portion  of  their  bodies,  and  take  a  larger,  in- 
to which  they  enter,  quitting  the  former:  fo  that  they  are  of 
feveral  forms  and  figured,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the 
ib .Us  they  pofiefs  themfelves  of :  It  is  probably  of  thefe  Souldi- 
ers that  r/7'^fpeaks,  under  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fmall  Crab, 
to  which  he  attributes  the  fame  properties:  their  bodies  are 
very  tender  except  their  heads  and  clawes:  they  have  inftead 
of  a  foot,  and  for  a  defenfive  weapon  fome  inftrument  that  is 
like  the  claw  of  a  great  Crab,  wherewith  they  clofe  the  en- 
trance of  their  (hells,  and  fecure  their  whole  body :  it  is  all 
jagged  within,  and  it  holds  (o  faft  whatever  it  faftens  on,  that 
it  take*  away  the  piece  with  it.  Thislnfeft  marches  faftet  then 
the  common  Snail,  and  fouls  not  with  its  foam  or  fliminefs  the 
place  over  which  it  hath  pafs'd. 

When  this  Souldier  is  taken  he  grows  angry,  and  makes  a 
noife :  to  make  him  quit  the  habitation  he  hath  taken  up,  there 
needs  only  tofet  him  neer  the  fire,  and  immediately  he  for- 
fakes  his  Quarters :  if  it  be  prefented  to  him  to  get  into  it 
again,  he  goes  in  backwards :  when  there  are  many  of  them 
met  t&gether  with  an  intention  at  the  fame  time  to  quit  their 
former  lodgings,  and  to  take  up  new  ones,  which  they  are  all 
much  inclin'd  to  do,  tliey  enter  into  a  great  conteftation,  there 
happens  a  ferious  engagement  which  is  manag'd  with  the  faid 
clafping  inftrument,  fill  at  length  the  weaker  is  fore'dtofub- 
mit  to  the  vi&orious ,  who  prefently  poffefles  himfelf  of  the 
• (hell ,  which  he  afterwards  peaceably  enjoys  as  a  precious 
conqueft. 

Some  of  the  Inhabitants  eat  of  them,  as  the  common  Snails 
are  eaten  in  fome  parts  among  us:  but  they  are  more  fit  for 
Phy (ick  then  Food  ,  for  being  got  out  of  their  (hells  there  may 
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be  extracted  from  them  an  oyl,  which  is  excellent  for  the  cu- 
ring of  cold  Gouts,  and  is  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  mollifie  the 
hard  and  callous  parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  befides  ,  two  other  forts  of  fmall  Snails  which 
are  very  beautiful:  One  is  flat,  after  the  fafhion  of  a  Scotch- 
mans  Bonnet,  and  of  a  dark  colour :  The  other  is  (harp,  and 
turned  like  the  Vice  of  a  Prefs,  and  hath  fmall,  red,  yellow, 
or  blew  ftreaks  or  lines,  for  which  they  are  much  efteemed  by 
the  curious. 

GLO-WORMES. 

THere  are  in  thefe  Iflandsfeveral  kinds  of  great  Flies  of 
divers  figures  and  colours  :  but  we  muftalTign  the  firft 
place  to  thofe  which  the  French  call  Mouches  Lumincufes,  and 
we  may  Englilh  Glo-wormes  :  Some  Savages  call  them  Cucuyos3 
and  the  Caribbians  by  a  name  not  much  differing  from  it,  Coyou- 
you.  This  Fly  is  not  recommendable  for  its  beauty,  or  tigure, 
as  having  nothing  extraordinary  as  to  either ,  but  only  for  its 
luminous  quality  :  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  Locuft :  it  hath  two  hard  and  ftrong  wings,  under 
which  are  two  lefTer  wings  very  thin,  which  appear  not  but 
when  it  flies  5  and  it  is  then  alfo  it  may  be  obferv'd  that  un- 
der thofe  lefTer  wings  there  is  a  brightness,  like  that  of  a  Can- 
dle, which  enlightens  all  about  it :  befides,  the  eyes  of  this  In- 
fect are  fo  luminous,  that  be  it  ever  fo  dark,  it  flies  any  where  in 
the  night ,  which  is  the  time  that  this  glittering  light  may 
be  feen. 

It  makes  no  noife  flying,  and  lives  only  on  flowers  which  it 
gathers  off  the  Trees.  Being  taken  between  ones  fingers,  it  is 
fo  fmooth  and  flippery,  that  by  the  little  endeavours  it  makes 
to  recover  its  liberty,  it  inlenfibly  gets  away  ;  Being  kept  in 
captivity  it  conceals  all  the  light  it  hath  under  the  wings,  and 
communicates  only  that  of  its  eyes,  but  even  that  very  weak- 
ly in  comparifon  of  the  brightnefs  it  fheds  being  at  liberty :  it 
hath  no  uing,  nor  any  claw  for  its  defence :  The  Indians  are 
glad  to  have  of  them  in  their  houfes,  for  they  ferve  them  in- 
stead of  Lamps :  but  indeed  of  their  own  accord,  in  the  night 
time ,  they  come  into  thofe  rooms  which  are  not  kept  too 
clofe. 

There  are  in  thefe  Iflands  certain  fiining  Worms,  which  alfo 
flk.  All  parts  of Italy •,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  arc 
alfo  full  of  them. 

But  how  famous  foever  thefe  little  Stars  of  the  Eaft  may  be, 
yet  are  they  but  fmall  fparkles  in  comparifon  of  the  great  fire 
Which  thefe  flying  Torches  of  America  caft  forth  :  For  they 
do  not  only  guide  the  Traveller  by  fhtwing  him  his  way  in  the 
night ,  but  with  the  affiftance  of  this  light  a  man  may  eafily 
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write,  and  read  the  fmalleft  Print  that  may  be.  A  Spanijh  Hi- 
ftdrian  relates,  that  the  Indians  of  Hjjpaniola  ,  having  thefe 
Flies  faften'd  to  their  hands  and  feet,  they  ferv'd  them  inftead 
of  Torches  to  go  a  hunting  in  the  night  time  :  it  is  affirmed  ah 
fo  by  others,  that  fome  other  Indians  extract  that  luminous 
liquor  which  thefe  Flies  have  in  their  eyes  and  under  their 
wings,  and  that  they  rub  their  faces  and  breafts  therewith  in 
their  no&urnal  meetings,  which  makes  thern  appear  in  the 
dark  to  the  beholders,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  flames, 
and  like  dreadful  apparitions. 

Thefe  Flies  are  eafily  taken  in  the  night  time  $?a%d  that  is 
done  by  turning  a  lighted,  ftick  in  the  air:  For  as  foori  as  thofe 
which  at  the  clofe  of  the  evening  are  re-ady  to  come  out  of 
the  woods  perceive  that  fire,  imagining  it  t&  be  one  of  their 
companions,  they  immediately flye  to  the  place  where  that 
light  appears  to  them,  and  fo  they  may  be  either  ftruek  dawn 
with  a  Hat,  or  flying  of  tbemfelves  againft  the  lighted  ftick^ 
they  fall  to  the  ground,  not  knowing  where  they  are. 

Nor  will  it  be  amifsto  infert  in  this  place  what  a  learned 
and  curious  French  Gentleman,  one  Monf.  du  Montel ,  from 
whofe  generous  liberality  came  fevetal  other  remarks  which 
enrich  this  Hiftory,  lately  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  concerning 
thefe  Flies.  l 

cc  Being  in  the  Iflahd  of  Hijpdmdla^  (faith  he)  I  have  often  at 
€C  the  beginning  of  the  night  wahVd  about  the  little  Huts  we 
<c  had  kt  up  for  our  abode  there  while  our  Ship  was  repairing, 
<c  to  consider  how  that  the  Air  was  in  fome  places  enlightned  by 
<c.  thofe  little  wandring  Stars :  But  the  moft  pleafant  fight  of  all 
cc  was,  when  they  came  neer  thofe  great  Trees  which  bear  a 
4C  kind  of  Figs,  and  were  not  far  from  our  Huts  5  for  fometimes 
cc  they  flew  about  them,  fometimes  they  would  be  within  the 
*c  thick  boughs,  which  for  a  time  obfeur'd  andeclips'd  thofe  lit- 
cctle  Luminaries  3  yet  fo  as  that  their  beams  might  ever  and 
*canon  befeen  to  break  through,  though. weakly,  the  inter- 
€C  pofed  leaves :  thofe  pretty  interruptions  of  light  came  to  us 
cz  fometimes  obliquely,  fometimes  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  per- 
pendicularly: Afterwards  thofe  glittering  Flies  extricating 
<c  themfelves  out  of  the  obfeurity  of  thofe  Trees,  and  coming 
<c  neerer  us,  we  had  our  pleafure  heightned  by  feeing  them  on 
€t  the  adjacent  Orange-trees,  which  they  feem'd  to  fet  a  fire, 
"gilding  thofe  beautiful  fruits,  enamelling  their  flowers,  and 
cc  giving  fuch  a  luftre  to  their  leaves,  that  their  naturally  de- 
€C  lightful  verdure  was  extreamly  encreas'd  by  the  pleafant 
"  coffibination  of  fo  many  little  lights.     I  wiuYd  my  felf  at 
<c  that  time  the  Art  of  Painting  or  Drawing,  that  I  might  re- 
€cprefenta  night  enlightned,  and  as  it  were  turn'd  into  day  by 
cc  fe  many  fires,  and  fo  pleafant  and  luminous  a  piece  of  Land- 
sc  fkip.  Think  it  not  much  that  I  am  fo  long  about  the  ftory  of 
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ce  a  Fly,  fince  Du  Bartas  fometime  gave  it  a  place  among  the 
cc  Birds,  and  in  the  fifth  Day  of  his  firft  Week  fpeaks  very  nobly 
cc  of  it  in  thefe  terms : 

New-Spain's  Cucuyo  in  his  forehead  brings 
Two  burning  Lamps,  two  underneath  his  wings  5 
Whofe  fhining  raysferve  oft  in  darkefi  night, 
Th>  Embroiderer* s  hand  in  royal  works  to  light : 
Th'  ingenious  Turner  with  a  wakeful  eye 
To  polifhfair  hispureft  Ivory  .* 
Th'  Vjurer  to  count  huglift'ring  Treafures  : 
The  learned  Scribe  to  limne  his  golden  meajkres. 


CC 


If  five  or  Gx  of  thefe  Flies  were  put  into  a  veffel  of  fine  Cry- 
<c  ftal,  no  doubt,  the  light  of  them  would  be  anfwerable  to  the 
cc  Poets  defcription,  and  be  a  living  and  incomparable  Tortch. 
cc  But  it  is  to  be  noted.,  that  thefe  Flies  ftiine  not  at  all  when 
"once  they  are  dead,  their  light  being  extinguifh'd  with  their 
cc  lives. 

PHALANGES. 

TO  come  to  the  other  kinds  of  great  Flies  to  be  feen  in 
thefe  Iflands,  and  which  fome  call  Phalanges,  befides  the 
Cucuyos  there  are  '(bme  that  be  much  bigger,  and  of  a  ftrange 
figure :  There  are  fome  have  two  fnouts  like  that  of  an  Ele- 
phant 3  one  turning  upwards,  the  other  downwards:  Some 
others  have  three  horns,  one  rifing  out  of  the  back,  and  the 
other  two  out  of  the  head :  The  reft  of  their  body,  as  alfo 
their  horns,  is  black,  and  (nines  like  Jet.   There  are  fome  have 
one  great  horn  about  four  inches  in  length,  much  after  the  fa- 
fhion  of  a  Wood-cocks  bill,  very  imooth  on  the.  upper  fide 
and  covered  with  a  certain  downinefs  on  the  lower,  which 
horn  rifing  out  of  their  back  reaches  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
head9  on  which  there  is  another  horn,  like  that  of  the  horned 
Beetle,  which  is  as  black  as  Ebony,  and  tranfparent  as  glafi : 
The  whole  body  is  of  the  colour  of  a  wither'd  leaf,  fmooth, 
and  flourifhed  like  Damafk  :  their  head  and  mouth  are  like 
thofe  of  an  Ape  5  they  have  two  large,  yellow,  and  firm  eyes, 
a  wide  mouth  and  teeth  like  a  little  Saw.     Hear  what  account 
our  curious  Traveller  gives  of  it. 

"  I  have  feen,  faith  he,  one  kind  of  thefe  great  Flies,  which 
cc  I  thought  extreamly  beautiful:  It  was  about  three  inches  in 
cc  length  :  the  head  of  it  was  azure,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Grafs- 
<c  hopper,  fave  that  the  two  eyes  were  as  green  as  an  Emerald, 
cc  and  encompafs'd  by  a  fmall  white  ftreak  :  the  upper  fide  of 
ccthe  wings  was  of  a  bright  violet  colour,  dainafk'd  with  fe- 
ccveral  compartiments  of  carnation,  heightned  by  a  fmall  na- 
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**  tural  thread  of  filver  .*  thecompartiments  were  difpos'd  with 
"fuch  an  exaft  obfervance  of  Symmetry,  that  a  man  would 
cc  think  that  the  Compafs  and  the  Pencil  had  in  the  doing  of  it 
<c  employ 'd  all  the  rules  of  Perfpettive  ,  and  the  Shadows  of 
u  Painting :  The  neather  part  of  the  body  was  of  the  fame  co- 
-ft  lour  with  the  head,  fave  that  there  were  fix  black  feet  neatly 
<c  bending  towards  the  belly  :  When  the  wings,which  were  hard 
cc  and  folidj,  were  fpread  abroad,  there  might  be  feen  two  other 
"  leiler  wings  which  were  thinner  then  any  fiik,  and  as  red  as 
"Scarlet.  This  kind  of  Fly  Ifawin  thelfland  of  SXroix^  m 
"the  cuftody  of  an  Englifk  Gentleman,  and  I  immediately 
cc  writ  down  this  defcription  of  it.  I  thought  at  firfl  it  had 
cc  been  artificial,  becaufe  of  that  lively  Carnation  colour,  and 
c€  the  (Iring  of  filver  3  but  having  taken  it  into  my  hands,  I 
cc  acknowledg'd  that  Nature  muft  certainly  have  been  in  an 
ec  excellent  good  humor,  and  had  a  mind  to  divert  her  (elf, 
"  when  (he  beftow'd  fuch  fumptuous  robes  on  that  little  Queen 
cc  among  the  Infe&s. 

PALMER-WORM: 

THere  is  a  Worm,  or  Verminein  Englifli  called  a  Palmer, 
in  French  MiUeped,  (thoufand  footed)  from  the  almoffc 
infinite  multitude  of  its  feet,  which  are  as  briltles  under  his  bo- 
dy, and  help  him  to  creep  along  the  ground  with  incredible 
fwiftnefs,  especially  when  he  finds  himfelf  purfu'd  ;  This  kind 
of  Infect  in  the  Carihbies  is  about  fix  inches  long:  The  upper 
part  of  his  body  iscover'dall  over  with  fwarthy  fcales,  which 
are  hard  and  joynted  one  within  another,  like  the  Tiles  of  a 
Houfe :  but  what's  dangerous  in  this  creature,  is,  that  he  hath 
a  kind  of  claws  both  in  his  head  and  tail  ,  wherewith  he 
twitches (b  home,  and  (b  poyfons  the  place  wounded,  that  for 
the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  fometimes  longer,  the 
party  hurt  feels  a  very  (harp  pairi. 

SPIDERS. 

THere  are  in  feveral  of  the  Iflands  certain  great  Spiders," 
which  fome  have  ranked  among  the  Vhalanges^  by  reafon 
of  their  monftrous  figure  and  bignefs,  which  is  fo  great,  that 
when  their  legs  are  fpread  abroad  they  take  up  a  larger  place 
then  the  Palm  of  a  mans  hand :  their  whole  body  coniiits  of 
two  parts,  whereof  one  is  flat,  and  the  other  of  a  round  figure, 
fmaller  at  one  end,  like  a  Pigeons  egge  :  They  have  all  of 
them  a  hole  on  their  back,  which  is,  as  it  were,  their  Navel : 
their  mouth  cannot  eafily  be  difcern'd,becaufe  it  is  in  a  manner 
cover'd  over  with  hair,  which  commonly  is  of  a  light  grey,  but 
fometimes  intermixt  with  red :  it  is  armed  with  two  ftiarp  tulhc  s 
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which  are  of  a  foitd  matter,  and  of  a  black  colour,  fo  fmooth 
and  filming,  that  fome  curious  peribns  have  them  fet  in  gold  for 
Tooth-picks  ,  and  are  highly  efleemed  by  thofe  who  know 
they  are  endued  with  avertue  to  prefer ve  from  pain  and  all 
cor  nipt  ion  thofe  parts  that  have  been  rubbed  therewith. 

When  thefe  Spiders  are  grown  old  they  are  covered  all  over 
with  afwarthy  Down,  which  is  as  foftandas  clofe  as  Velvet .- 
their  body  isfopported  by  ten  feet,  which  are  a  little  hairy  on 
the  fides ?  and  have  below  certain  fmall  points  like  briftles, 
which  help  them  to  fallen  more  eafily  oh  thofe  places  up  which 
they  would  climb ."  All  thefe  feet  iffue  out  of  the  fore- part  of 
the  Infeft,  having  each  of  them  four  jbynts,  and  at  the  ends 
they  are  armed  with  a  black  and  hard  horn,  which  is  divided 
into  two  parts  like  a  fork. 

They  every  year  ihift  off  their  old  fkin  as  the  Serpents  do, 
as  alfo  the  two  tulhes  which  ferve  them  for  teeth,  and  are  their 
defenfive  arms  5  thofe  who  meet  with  thefe  precious  exuvi& 
may  therein  obferve  the  perfect  figure  of  their  body,  fuch  as  it 
is  reprefented  among  the  Sculps  of  this  Chapter. 

Their  eyes  are  very  little,  and  lye  fo  deep  in  their  heads  that 
they  feem  to  be  only  two  fmaJl  points  .*  they  feed  on  Flies  and 
fuch  vermme,and  it  hath  been  obferv'd,that  in  fome  places  their 
Webs  are  fo  ftrong,  that  the  little  Birds  caught  in  them  have 
had  much  ado  to  get  away.-  the  fame  thing  is  affirmed  of  the 
Spiders  which  are  found  in  the  Bermudez^  Iflands  inhabited 
by  the  Englifii :  It  is  probable  they  are  of  the  fame  kind.  \ 

FLYING-TYGEB.. 

THere  is  another  Infed  called  by  fome  the  fljing-Tyger, 
becaufe  its  body  is  chequer'd  with  fpots  of  feveral  co- 
lours, as  the  Tygeris.-  It  is  about  thebignefs  of  the  horned 
Beetle  .•  The  head  is  (harp,  and  hath  two  great  eyes  as  green 
and  fparkling  as  an  Emerald  .*  his  mouth  is  arm'd  with  two  hard 
hooks  extreamly  (harp ,  with  which  he  holds  faft  his  prey, 
while  he  gets  out  the  fubftance  of  it.*  The  whole  body  is  co- 
ver'd  with  a  hard  and  fwarthy  cruftinefs,  which  ferves  him  for 
armor  :  Under  his  wings ,  which  are  alfo  of  a  folid  matter, 
there  are  four  lefler  wings  which  are  as  thin  as  any  lilk  :  It  hath 
fix  legs,  each  whereof  hath  three  joynts,  and  they  are  briftled 
with  certain  little  prickles :  In  the  day  time  he  is  continually 
catching  other  Infeds }  and  in  the  night  he  fits  on  the  Trees, 
whence  he  makes  a  noife  like  that  of  the  Cigales. 


BEES,  and  fome  other  Infc&s. 

He  Bees  which  are  in  the  Iflands,  differ  not  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Southern  partof4«Wftf5  but  both  kinds 
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are  lefs  then  thofe  of  Europe  :  Some  are  grey,  others  of  a  dark 
colour,  orblewifh:  jtheTe  laft  make  moft  wax  ,  and  afford  the 
beft  hony.-  they  all  have  their  abode  in  the  clefts  of  rocks 
and  hollow  Trees ;  their  wax  isfoft,  arid  fo  black  that  no  Ar- 
tifice can  whiten  it.-  but  in  requital  their  hony  is  much  whi- 
ter, fweeter,  and  clearer  then  any  we  have  in  thefe  Countries  .- 
They  may  be  handled  without  any  danger,  for  they  have  in  a 
manner  no  flings. 

There  are  alfo  in  thefe  Iflands  homed  Beetles  ox  Bull-flies, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  Graf- hoppers,  and  Butter-flies,  the 
light  whereof  very  much  delights  the  eye.  There  are  withall 
both  on  the  ground^  and  in  the  air,  feveral  very  troublefome 
and  dangerous  Infecls,  which  extreamly  annoy  the  Inhabi- 
tants:  But  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  inconveniences,  we  (hall 
give  an  account  in  the  two  laft  Chapters  of  this  firft  Book. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  more  confider able  kinds  of  Birds  which  may 
be  fern  in  the  Caribbies. 

ALL  the  works  of  Godnfpeak  the  magnificence  of  the 
Worker,  the  difpofalof  them  declares  his  wifdomD  the 
Earth  is  full  of  his  productions  .•  but  we  muft  acknow- 
ledg  that  of  all  the  Creatures^,  not  endued  with  any  thing 
above  a  fenfitive  life,  the  Birds  do  more  loudly  then  any  pub- 
lifh  his  goodnefs  and  Providence,  and  by  the  fweet  harmony  of 
their  finging,  the  adivity  of  their  flight,  and  by  the  lively  co- 
lours and  beauty  of  their  feathers  excite  us  to  praife,  and  glo- 
rifie  that  Sovereign  Majefty  which  hath  fo  advantageoufly 
adorn'd  and  embelliuYd  .theiri  with  fo  many  rare  perfe&ions. 
Having  therefore  in  the\  precedent  Chapters  treated  of  the 
Trees ,  Plants  •  Herbs  ,  Four-footed  Beajis  ,  Reptiles  and  Infers 
which  the  Caribby  Iflarids  do  plentifully  produce  to  furnifli 
the  Earth,  we  (hall  in  this  Chapter  defcribe  the  .rare  Birds 
which  inhabit  the  Air  of  thefe  pleafant  Countries,  and  enrich 
the  perpetual  Verdure  of  fo  many  precious  Trees  wherewith 
they  are  crowned.  ( 

FREGATES. 

AS  foon  as  any  Ships  come  neer  thefe  Iflands,  feveral  Birds 
which  frequent  the  Sea  come  to  them,  as  if  they  had 
been,  lent  to  enquire  whence  they  came.-  When  the  Sea-men 
perceive  thefe  Vifitants  they  are  fatisfi'd  that  it  will  not  be  long 
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ere  they  (hall  fee  Land  :  Yet  are  they  not  to  flatter  themfelves 
with  that  hope  till  they  fee  them  coming  in  great  Companies  3 
for  there  is  one  kind  of  them  which  many  times  flyc  above 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Land. 

The  French  have  beftow'd  on  them  the  name  of  Fregates, 
Frigots,  becaufe  of  the  continuance  and  lightnefs  of  their  flight. 
Their  body  is  about  the  bignefsof.a  wild  Drakes;  but  their 
wings  are  very  much  larger,  and  they  make  their  way  through 
the  air  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  in  a  very  (hort  time  they  will 
be  out  of  fight :  There  are  feveral  kinds  as  to  their  feathers  5 
forfome  are  all  black,  others  all  grey,  faveonly  the  belly  and 
wings,  in  which  there  are  fome  white  feathers :  They  are  ex- 
cellent good  at  filhing*  and  when  they  perceive  a  fifh  lying 
even  with  the  water,  they  fail  not,  yet  as  it  were  only  fporting 
themfelves,  tofeifeit,  and  immediately  devour  it  .*  They  have 
a  ftrange  dexterity  in  taking  the  flying  Fifref?  for  as  foon  as 
they  perceive  that  that  delicate  prey  makes  the  water  to  rife 
and  bubble  a  little,  and  is  juft  upon  the  taking  of  its  flight,  to 
avoid  the  cruel  purfuits  of  its  Sea-enemies,  they  place  them- 
felves fo  dire&ly  on  that  fide  on  which  they  mould  make  their 
fally,  that  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  the  water  they  receive 
them  into  their  Beaks,  or  Claws  :  So  thefe  innocent  and  unfor- 
tunate filhes,  to  avoid  the  teeth  of  one  enemy,  many  times  fall 
into  the  claws  of  another  who  gives  them  no  better  quarter. 

The  Rocks  which  are  in  the  Sea,  and  the  little  un-inhabited 
[(lands  are  the  places  where  thefe  Birds  make  their  abode  and 
their  nefts:  The  meat  of  them  is  not  much  efteem'd ,  but  their 
fat  is  carefully  kept,  it  having  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
helpeththePalfey,  and  all  forts  of  cold  Gouts. 

FAVVES. 

THe  Birds  which  the  French  call  Fauves ,  that  is,  Fal- 
low, by  reafon  of  the  colour  of  their  back,  are  white 
under  the  belly  :  they  are  about  the  bignefs  of  the  Touk 
d'eau,  but  for  the  moft  part  fo  lean  that  they  are  valued  only 
for  their  feathers :  their  feet  are  like  thbfe  of  Wild-Ducks,  and 
their  beaks  (harp  as  thofe  of  Wood-cocks :  they  live  on  fmall 
fifties,  as  the  Frigots  do  $  but  they  are  the  moft  ftupid  of  any 
Sea  or  Land-Fowl  in  the  Iflands  *  for,  whether  it  be  that  they 
are  foon  weary  of  flying,  or  take  the  Ships  for  moving  rocks, 
as  foon  as  they  perceive  any  one,  efpecially  if  it  be  neer  night, 
they  immediately  light  in  them,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
taken  without  any  trouble. 


HERONS, 
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HERONS,   and  fever al  other  Sea  and 
River-Fowl. 


THere  are  fcen  neer  thefe  Iflands,  and  fometimes  at  a  great 
diftance  from  them  in  the  Sea,  certain  Birds  perfrftlv 
white,  whofe  beaks  andfeet  area's  red  as  Coral  5  they  arefome- 
what  bigger  then  Crows :  they  are  conceiv'd  to  be  a  kind  of 
Herons,  becaufe  their  tails  confift  of  two  long  and  precious 
feathers,  by  which  they  are  diftinguifh'd  from  all  other  Birds 
frequenting  the  Sea. 

Among  the  Birds  frequenting  Rivers  and  Ponds  there  are 
found  in  thefe  Countries  Plovers ,  Duelers ',  Moore  hens  or 
Coots,  Wild- Ducks,  and  Wild  Geefa  as  alio  a  kind  of  Ducks 
which  having  the  whole  body  as  white  as  fnow,  have  their 
beaks  and  feet  as  black  as  may  be >  and  a  kind  of  Herons  of  an 
admirable  whicenefs,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Pigeon,  but  beaked 
like  a  Wood-cock  :  they  live  on  fifti ,  and  delight  in  fandy 
places,  and  on  rocks:  They  are  much  fought  after  for  that  pre- 
cious Plume  of  fine  Feathers,  foft  as  any  filk,  which  is  had 
rrcm  them :  but  inafmuch  as  all  thefe  are  common  in  other 
places,  we  may  forbear  the  defcriptions  thereof. 

CRAW-FOWL. 

THere  is  in  all  thefe  Iflands  a  large  Bird  which  lives  only 
onfifh:  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  great  Duck,  and  the 
feathers  are  of  an  Afti-colour,  and  hideous  to  the  eye  :  it  hath 
a  long  and  flat  beak,  a  great  head,  fmall  eyes  deep  fet  in  his 
head,  and  a  neck  fhort  enough,  under  which  hangs  a  kind  of 
craw  or  bag  fo  big  that  it  may  contain  a  great  pale  of  water: 
From  which  defcription  we  may  call  him  the  Craw-Fowl^  as  the 
French  have  properly  termed  him,  Grand-gofier  :  Thefe  Birds 
are  commonly  found  upon  Trees  on  the  Seaside,  where  they 
lye  in  ambufti  to  difcover  their  prey  3  for  as  foon  as  they  per- 
ceive a  fiih,  as  it  were  between  wind  and  water,  fo  as  that  they 
have  them  at  advantages,  they  fall  upon  it,  and  feife  it :  they 
willfwallow  down  great  fifties  whole.-  they  are  alfo  lo atten- 
tive on  their  fifhing,  that  having  their  eye  continually  fixt  on 
the  Sea  whence  they  exped:  their  prey,  they  are  eafily  (hot, 
and  become  it  themfelves  to  others  .•  they  are  a  ftupid  and  me- 
lancholy kind  of  Bird,  fuitably  to  their  employment :  they 
arefo  excellently  well  lighted,  that  they  difcover  nth  at  a  great 
c  urance  in  the  Sea,  and  above  a  fathom  under  water ,  but  they 
flay  till  they  become  up^almoft  even  with  it  before  they  offer 
at  them  :  their  flefti  is  not  to  be  eaten. 

COOT. 
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COOT. 

THelflands  called  the  Virgins  are  of  the  Caribbies  the  beft 
furntfhed  with  abundance  of  Sea  and  Land-Fowl :  tor 
befides  the  forementioned  ,  whereof  they  have  good  ftore, 
there  is  a  kind  of  Coot,  01  Moor-hen,  admirable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  feathers:  they  are  no  bigger  then  Pigeons,  but  have  a 
much  longer  beak  of  a  yellow  colour,  are  higher  fet,  and  their 
Wand  feet  are  of  a  bright  red  :  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
wings  and  tail  are  of  a  fhining  carnation  intermixt  with  green 
and  black,  which  ferves,  far  a  foil  to  let  off  the  beauty  of  the 
other  colours.-  Under  the  wings  and  on  the  belly  their  fea- 
thers are  of  a  golden  yellow :  their  neck  and  breads  are  ador- 
ned with  a  delightful  mixture  of  all  the  colours  they  have 
about  their  bodies-,  and  their  head,  which  is  very  imall,  and 
befet  with  two  little  fparkling  eyes,  is  crowned  with  a  tuit  ot 
feveral  little  feathers  of  feveral  pleafant  colours. 

FLAMMANS, 

THe  Ponds  and  fenny  places  which  are  not  much  frequen- 
ted are  the  retreats  of  feveral  great  and  beautiful  Birds 
about  the  bignefs  of  wild  Geefe,  and  of  the  fame  figure  with 
thofe  which  the  Dutch  call  Lepelaer,  from  the  form  of  their 
beak,  which  hath  the refemblance of  kpon:  They  have  long 
necks,  and  their  legs  are  of  fuch  length,  that  their  bodies  are 
about  three  foot  from  the  ground:  But  they  differ  as  toco- 
lour  L  inafmuch  as  when  they  are  young  their  feathers  are 
white  as  they  grow  it  becomes  of  a  murrey  colour,  and  wnen 
they  are  old  of  a  bright  carnation  3  from  which  colour  the 
French  took  occafion  to  call  them  flammms  :  There ^are  of 
thefe  Birds  feen  neer  Montpelier  in  France,  which  have  the  low- 
er part  of  their  body  and  under  their  wings  of  a  carnation  co- 
lour, the  upper  part  black;  there  are  in  like  manner  m thefe 
Iflandsfome  that  have  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  feathers  in 

their  wings.  .  11- 

They  are  feldom  feen  but  in  great  companies ,  and  their 
hearing  and  fmelling  is  fo  perfect  that  they  fmell  the  Hunts- 
men and  Fire-arms  at  a  great  diftance  .*  To  avoid  all  furprnes 
they  pitch  in  open  places,  and  in  the  midft  of  Fens,  whence 
they  may  at  a  great  diftance  perceive  their  enemies  5  and  there 
is  always  one  of  the  party  upon  the  guard  while  the  reft  are 
fearching  in  the  waters  for  their  livelihood  5  and  as  foon  as  he 
hears  the  leaft  noife,  or  perceives  a  man,  he  takes  his  Bight,  and 
gives  a  cry  for  a  fignal  t©  the  reft  to  follow  him  :  when  the 
Hunts-men  who  frequent  Hifpaniola  would  kill  fome  of  thefe 
Birds,  which  are  there  very  common,  they  take  the  wind  of 

them. 
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them,  that  the  fmellofthe  powder  may  not  eafily  be carry -d 
to  them,  then  they  cover  themfelves  withanOx-h.de  and 
creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  till  they  come  to  a  place  whence 
they  may  be  fure  to  kill.  By  this  Height  thete  Birds  who 
are  accuftomed  to  fee  the  wiid  Oxer,  that  come  out  of  the 
Mountains  to  the  watering-places  below  become  the  prey  of 
the  Huntfmen.  They  are  commonly  fat,  and  a  delicate 
meat:  Thar  fkins  are  kept,  which  are  cover'd  with  a  foft 
down,  to  be  put  to  the  fame  ufes  as  thofe  of  Swans  and 
Vultures. 

SWALLOW  of  America. 

OOme  years  fince  there  was  brought  to  a  curious  Perfort 
S  HvL  at  Rochel  a  Bird  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Swal  ow,and 
like  it    favtoa  that  the  two  great  feathers  of  the  tail  were  a 

and  the  feet  like  a  Duck's  1  It  was  black,  fave  only  that  un- 
der Z  belly,  there  was  a  little  white  like  our fallow, g» 
fine  it  was  fo  like  them,  that  it  may  well  be  called  the  W 
km  of  America.  We  have  affign'd  it  a  place  ;jw«gg 
and  River-fowl,  inafmuch  as  its  feet  *^£g&g£g* 
the  waters.  And  in  regard  it  is  fo  rare  a  Bird  that  no  Authoi 
hat  we  know  of  hatlffpoken  of  it,  we  thought  fit  to  gOT  a 
Sculp  of  S  the  draught  whereof  was  taken  from  the  hying 
Bird. 

LAUD-FOWL. 

BEfides  all  thefe  Birds,  which  have  their  fubfiftence  out  of 
The  Sea,  Rivers  and  Ponds,  there  are  in  thefe  Iflandsa- 
bundance  of  Partridges,  Turtles  Ravens  and  Wood  quifts 
which  make  a  ftrange  noife  in  the  Woods :  There  aie  alio 
threeforts of  Hens;  fome,  ordinary  Hens  fuch  as ^are  in ,t  efe 
parts  J  others,like  Turkies;  others*  kind  of  Pheafants  wh  c 
L  called  rfcr-i"/,  becaufe  they  are  as  it  were  painted  with 
colours,  and  have  about  them  fmall  points  like  fo  many  eyes 
ori  a  dark  ground-work.  . 

There  are  alfo  Black-birds,  Feldivars,  ihrnjhes,^  Horto- 
U»t,  in  a  manner  like  thofe  of  the  fame  name  among  us. 

As  to  the  other  Birds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Foreft  of 
the  Caribbies,  there  are  fo  many  kinds,  and  thofe  fo  richly  a- 
d.rned,  that' it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  if  the) .are  not 
comparable  to  thofe  of  Enrofe,  as  to  their  fmging,  they  v«> 
much  excell  them  in  the  bravery  of  their  feathers 3  as ,w.U  aP 
pear  by  the  defcriptions  we  (hall  make  of  fome  of  the  more 
confiderable.  tfm*. 
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ARRAS. 

THe  Arras  are  a  kind  of  Birds  extremely  beautiful,  about 
thei?ignefs  oizTheafant,  but  as  to  the  figure  of  the  bo- 
dy they  are  like  Parrots :  They  have  all  heads  big  enough, 
fpnghtly  and  ftedfaft  eyes,  crooked  beaks,  and  a  long  tail  con- 
lifting  of  very  fine  feathers  of  feveral  colours,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  lilands  where  they  are  bred.  There  are 
fome  have  their  heads,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the 
back,  of  a  bright  %-colour,  the  belly,  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  and  the  wings  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  all  red  :  O- 
thers  have  almoft  all  the  body  of  a  flame-colour,  fave  that 
they  have  in  their  wings  fome  feathers  which  are  yellow3azure, 
and  red.  There  are  yet  others  have  all  their  parts  diverfify'd 
with  a  mixture  of  red,  white,  blew,  green  and  black,  that  is 
five  lively  colours,  making  a  delightful  enamell :  They  com- 
monly flye  fa  companies  :  A  man  would  think  them  very  da- 
ring and  confident  5  for  they  are  not  ftartled  at,  the  difcharg- 
iog  of  guns,  and  if  the  firft  mot  hath  not  hurt  them,  they  will 
continue  m  the  fame  place  for  a  fecond  :  but  this  confidence  is 
attributed  rather  to  a  natural  ftupidity  then  courage.  They 
are  eaiily  tam'd,  and  may  be  taught  to  fpeak,  but  their  tongues 
are  too  thick  to  do  it  fo  plainly  as  the  other  kinds  of  Parrots, 
to  wit  the  Camdes,  and  ordinary  fort  of  Parrots,  call'd  by  the 
French  Perrigues.  They  are  fuch  enemies  to  cold,  that' they 
are  hardly  brought  over  Sea  alive. 

CANIDES. 

THe  Canides  are  much  about  the  fame  bignefs  with  the 
precedent,  but  of  a  much  more  beautiful  plumage,  and 
therefore  the  more  efteem'd.     Monfieur  du  Montell,  who  hath 
made  many  Voyages  into  America,  and  vifited  all  the  Iflands, 
and  faw  one  of  them  in  that  of  Coraffao,  gives  us  this  account 
of  it.     H  It  deferves  to  be  numbred,  faith  he,  among  the  moft 
?  beautiful  Birds  in  the  world.     I  took  fo  particular  notice  of 
"  it,  having  had  of  them  in  my  hands  many  times,  that  I  have 
<c  the  Ida?as  of  it  ftill  frefti  in  my  memory.     Under  the  belly, 
"  wings,  and  neck,  it  was  of  a  waving  Aurora-colour,  the  back 
-  and  one  half  of  the  wings  of  a  very  bright  fky-colour,  the 
<  tail  and  greater  feathers  of  the  wings  were  mixt  with  a 
2  fparklmg  carnation,  diverfify'd  with  a  fky-colour,  as  upon 
k  *!}  j*^  a  8rafs~green  and  a  mining  black,  which  very  much 
^  added  to  the  gold  and  azure  of  the  other  plumage :   But  the 
c<moft  beautiful  part  was  the  head,  cover 'd  with  a  murrey 
cc  down,  checquer'd  with  green,yellow,and  a  pale  blew,  which 
cc  reach'd  down  wavingly  to  the  back :  The  eye-lids  were 

white. 
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cc  white,  and  the  apple  cf  the  eye  yellow  and  red  as  a  Rubv  fet 
cc  in  Gold  :  it  had  upon  the  head  a  certain  tuft  or  cap  of  Ifea- 
cc  thers  of  a  Vermilion  red,  fparking  like  a  lighted  coal;,  which 
"was  encompafs'd  by  feveral  other  lefler  feathers  of  a  pearl 
"  colour. 

cc  If  it  were  recommendable  for  all  thefe  extraordinary  or-' 
cc  naments,  it  was  much  more  for  its  familiarity  and  innocency  § 
cc  for  though  it  had  a  crooked  beak,  and  that  the  claws  with* 
cc  which  he  held  his  meat  and  brought  it  to  his  beak' were  fo' 
cc  (harp  as  to  take  away  whatever  it  fattened  on,  yet  was  it  fo 
"  tame  as  to  play  with  little  Children  and  never  hurt  them  5 
cc  and  when  one  took  him  into  his  hand,  he  fb  contracted  his; 
cc  claws,  that  the  fharpnefs  of  them  could  not  be  felt.*  He  had 
this  quality  of  a  dog,  that  he  would  lick  with  his  fhort  and 
thick  tongue  thofe  who  made  much  of  him  arid  gave  him 
"  fomething  he  liked,  put  his  head  to  their  cheeks  tokifs  and 
cc  carefsthem,  and  expreffing  his  acknowledgments  by  a  thou- 
cc  fand  pretty  insinuations,  he  would  fufTer  himfelf  to  be  put 
cc  into  what  pofture  one  would,  and  took  a  certain  pleafare  in 
cc  diverting  thofe  he  thought  his  friends  :  But  as  he  was  mild 
cc  and  tradable  to  thofe  who  were  kind  to  him,  fb  was  he  as  mip 
"chievous  and  irreconcileable  to  fuch  as  had  injur 'd  him,  and 
cc  he  could  diftinguifh  them  from  others,  and  make  them  feel  the 
"  iharpnefsof  his  teak  and  claws. 

ccHefpoketheD»fr£,  Spanijh  and  Indian  Language,  and  in 
cc  the  laft  he  fung  Airs  as  a  natural  Indian  :  He  alfo  imitated 
•5  the  cries  of  all  forts  of  Poultry  and  other  creatures  about  the 
<c  houfe :  he  call'd  all  his  friends  by  their  names  and  (irnames^ 
cc  flew  to  them  as  foon  as  he  faw  them,  efpecially  when  he  was 
*yiungry:  If  they  had  been  abfent,  and  that  he  had  not  feen 
"7  them  a  longtime,  he  exprefs'd  his  ;oy  at  their  return  by  cet^ 
"  tain  merry  notes :  when  he  had  fported  himfelf  till  they 
*  were  weary  of  him,  he  went  away,  and  perch'd  himfelf  oa 
cc  the  top  of  the  houfe,  and  there  he  talk'd,  fung,  and  play'd  a 
"  thoufand  tricks,  laying  his  feathers  in  order,  and  dreffing 
"  and  cleaning  himfelf  with  his  beak  :  He  was  eafily  kept  5  for 
"  not  only  the  bread  commonly  ufed  in  that  Ifland,  but  all  the 
"fruits and  roots  growing  there,  were  his  ordinary  food*,  and 
:c  when  he  had  more  given  him  then  he  needed,  he  carefully 
cc  laid  up  the  remainder  under  the  leaves  wherewith  the  houfe 
<c  was  covered,  and  took  it  when  he  had  need.  In  a  word,  I 
cc  never  faw  a  more  loving  or  more  amiable  Bird  :  Twas  a  Pre- 
cc  fent  for  any  Prince  if  he  could  have  been  brought  over  the 
cc  Sea.  This  Bird  had  been  brought  from  the  Caribbji  Iilands 
cc  to  Monf.  Rodenborck  then  Governour  of  the  Fort  and  Dutch 
"  Colony,  which  is  in  the  Ifland  of  Corajfao. 
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PdRROIS* 

IN  all  thefe  iflands  almoft  there  are  Parrots,  which  the  Indi- 
ans in  their  Language  call  Koukhuec,  and  they  are  feen  in 
companies  like  Starlings :  The  Hunts-men  rank  them  among 
the  Wild-fowi,  and  think  not  their  pains  and  powder  ill  fpent 
to  kill  them ,  for  they  are  as  good  and  as  fat  as  any  Pullet, 
efpecially  when  they  are  young,  and  have  corn  and  fruits  to 
feed  upon  :  their  bi^nefs  and  plumage  differs  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  Iflands  ,  infomuch  that  the  ancient  Inhabi- 
tants know  by  their  bulk  and  feathers  what  places  they  were 
bred  in. 

There  is  an  admirable  kind  of  them  in  one  of  the  Iflands 
Galled  the  Virgin*  :  they  are  no  bigger  then  that  Bird  which 
the  Latines  caii  Vpupa,  the  Englifh  a  Whoop,  and  almoft  of  the 
fame  figure:  But  their  feathers  are  of  luuha  ftrnoge  diverfiry 
of  colours,  as  extreamly  pleafes  the  eye :  they  are  apt  to  jpealc 
very  diftm&ly,  and  imitate  whatever  they  hear* 

FARAQJUITOES. 

THe  Varaquitoes  are  a  fmall  kind  of  Parrots,  no  bigger 
then  "Blackbirds \  nay  fbme  exceed  not  the  bulk  of  a 
Sparrow:  They  are  all  green,  fa ve  that  under  the  belly  and 
the  extremities  of  the  win^s  and  tails  they  are  a  little  yellow- 
ifh:  they  are  taught  to  fpeak  and  whiftle,  but  retain  fbmwhat 
of  their  wiklnefs  }  for  they  will  bite  hard  if  they  beangred :  If 
they  can  get  loofe  they  will  into  the  Woods,where  they  ftarve  $ 
for  being  taken  young  and  kept  in  Cages  where  they  have  their 
meat  made  ready  for  them,  they  cannot  pitch  on  thofe  Trees 
which  bear  food  fit  for  them. 


TREMBLO. 

IN  fome  lilands,  efpecially  Gardeloupe,  there  is  a  little  Bird 
called  Tremblo  from  its  perpetual  trembling,  orfhaking  of 
the  wings,  which  it  a  little  opens:  it  is  about  the  bignefsof  a 
Quail,  the  feathers  of  a  darker  grey  then  the  Lark. 

SPARROW  of  America. 

THe  Iflands  of  Tabago  and  Barboudosy  being  the  more  Sou- 
therly of  all  the  Caribbies  ,  are  furnifhed  with  feveral 
forts  of  beautiful  Birds  not  to  be  found  in  the  more  Northerly .- 
Among  the  reft  there  is  one  no  bigger  then  a  Sparrow  is  very 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  5  for  his  head,  neck 
and  back  are  of  (b  bright  and  fparkling  a  red,  that  when  a  man 

hath 


— 
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hath  him  fail  in  his  hand,  and  (hews  only  his  neck  orback3  he 
might  be  taken  even  at  a  fmall  diftance  for  a  lighted  coal :  Un- 
der the  wings  and  belly  he  is  of  Sky-colour.,  and  the  feathers1 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  of  a  dark  red,  chequer'd  with  little 
white  points  di  pos'd  at  an  equal  diftance  one  from  another 
which  have  the  figure  of  the  apple  of  his  eye :  he  hath  alfo  the 
beak  and  note  of  the  Sparrow,  and  therefore  we  thought  fit  to 
call  him  the  Sparrow  of  America. 

EAGLE  of  Orinoca. 

THere  crofifes  over  from  the  Continent  a  kind  of  large 
Bird,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  chiefeft  of  the 
Birds  of  Prey  that  are  in  the  Caribbies :  The  fir!  Inhabitants  of 
"Tabago  calTd  him  the  Eagle  of  Orinoca,  becaufe  he  is  about  the 
bignefs,  and  difp  rsnot  much  in  figure  from  the  Eagle,  and  that 
this  Bird,whc  is  but  a  Paflenger  in  that  Ifland,is  commonly  feen 
neer  the  great  River  of  Orinoca,  in  the  Southerly  part  of  Ame- 
rica: All  his  feathers  are  of  a  light  grey  marked  with  black 
lave  that  the  extremities  of  his  wings  and  tail  are  y  el- 
he  hath  a  quick  and  piercing  fight :  his  wings  are  Very 
his  flight  fteadyand  fwift,  confidering  the  weight  of  his 
body  .*  he  fcreds  on  other  Birds,  on  which  he  furioufly  fattens 
his  tallons,  and  having  mafter'd  them  he  tears  them  in  pieces3 
ana  devours  them:  yet  doth  he  (hewfo  much  generofity  that 
he  never  fcts  upon  the  weaker  fort,  and  fuch  as  are  not  able  to 
defend  thtmfelves;  but  he  engages  only  againft  the  Arras,  the 
Parrots,  and  all  thofe  which  as  himfelf  are  armed  with  crooked 
beaks,  and  (harp  tallons :  Nay  it  hath  been  obferv'd,  that  he 
falls  not  on  his  game  while  it  is  on  the  ground,  or  lodg'd  in  a 
Tree,  but  Mays  till  it  hath  taken  its  flight,  that  he  may  engage 
it  in  the  open  air  with  equal  advantage, 

MAlstSFENr. 

THe  Mansfeny  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fmall  Eagle,  which,  as  the 
other,  lives  by  prey ,  but  hath  not  the  courage  of  the  fore- 
man tioned^for  his  hoftility  is  only  againft  Wood-Quifts,Doves9 
Chickens,  and  other  leffer  Birds,  which  are  not  able  to  op- 
p  fe  him. 

There  are  moreover  in  thefelflands  abundance  of  other  Birds 
of  different  kinds3  whereof  moft  have  yet  no  names  among  the 
foreign  Inhabitants  of  thofe  parts. 


fpots 
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COLIBRY. 

XE  will  conclude  this  ftory  of  the  Caribbtan  Fowl,  with 
an  account  of  the  Colibry,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  com- 
monly 
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monly  called  by  Englifti  Writers  the  Humming-Kir d ,  a  Bird  ad- 
mirable for  its  beauty,  bulk,  fweetfcent,  and  manner  of  life  5 
for  being  the  leaft  of  all  Birds,  he  glorioufly  confirmes  the 
faying  of  Tliny^  that,  Natura  nufquam  magis  quam  in  minimis 
tot  a.  efi  :  Nature  is  ever  greateft  in  its  leaft  productions.  Some 
of  thefe  Birds  are  no  bigger  bodied  then  fome  of  the  greater 
forts  of  Flies  :  Some  are  of  fo  beautiful  a  plumage,  the  neck, 
wings  and  back  reprefent  the  Rain-bow,  which  the  Ancients 
call'd  Jw,  the  Daughter  of  Admiration  :  There  are  others 
have  fuch  a  bright  red  under  their  neck,  that  at  a  diftance  one 
would  think  it  were  a  Carbuncle :  The  belly  and  under  the 
wings  are  of  a  gilt- yellow ,  the  thighs  as  green  as  an  Emerald, 
the  feet  and  beak  as  black  as  polifh'd  Ebony,  and  the  two  little 
eyes  are  two  Diamonds  fet  in  an  oval  of  the  colour  of  bur- 
nifh'd  (reel  :  The  head  is  of  a  grafs-green,  which  gives  it  fuch 
aluitre,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  gilt:  The  Male  hath  a  little 
tuft,  in  which  may  be  feen  all  the  colours  which  enamel  that 
little  body,  the  miracle  of  the  feather'd  Commonwealth,  and 
one  of  the  rareft  productions  of  Nature :  He  lets  fall  and 
raifes  up  when  he  pleafes  that  little  creft  of  feathers  wherewith 
the  Author  of  Nature  hath  fo  richly  crowned  him ,  nay  all 
his  plumage  is  more  beautiful  and  fhining  then  that  of  the 
Female.  •    - 

If  this  Bird  be  miraculous  as  to  his  bulk  and  plumage,  he  is 
no  l'efs  as  to  the  activity  of  his  flight,  which  is  fuch,  that  pro- 
portionably  the  greateft  Birds  make  not  their  way  through  the 
air  with  fo  much  force,  and  make  not  fo  loud  a  nolle  as  this  lit- 
tle Colihry  does  by  the  agitation  of  wings  5  for  a  man  would 
think  it  a  little  whirle-wind  rais 'd  of  a  fudden  in  the  air,  and 
blowing  in  his  ears :  And  in  regard  he  takes  a  pleafure  to  flye 
neer  thofe  who  pafs  by,  he  lometimes  by  his  fudden  (iirprilal 
frightens  thofe  who  hear  him  before  they  fee  him. 

He  lives  only  on  the  Dew  which  he  fucks  from  the  Flowers 
of  Trees  with  his  tongue,  which  is  much  longer  then  his  beaka 
and  hollow  as  a  fmall  reed,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
needle :  He  is  very  feldom  feen  on  the  ground,  nor  yet  (land- 
ing on  the  Trees ,  but  fufpended  in  the  air ,  neer  the  Tree 
whence  he  hath  his  nourishment  .*  He  is  born  up  by  a  gentle 
agitation  of  his  wings,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  draws  to  him 
the  dew  which  ftays  longeft  at  the  bottom  of  the  flowers  half- 
blown  :  'Tis  pleafant  to  look  on  him  in  that  pofture  :  For 
fpreading  abroad  his  little  creft,  a  man  would  think  he  had  on 
his  head  a  crown  of  Rubies,  and  all  forts  of  precious  (tones  3 
and  the  Sun  adding  fomewhat  to  the  natural  luftre  of  his  plu- 
mage makes  him  look  as  if  he  were  a  compofition  of  precious 
ftoncs  animated,  and  flying  in  the  air  :  In  thofe  places  where 
there  are  moft  Cotton-trees  is  commonly  the  greateft  ftore  of 
Colihrrs. 

Though 


for  Pendants :  Nay  forne  h?v£Sd  ^ 'k  ^  W?™  them 
ter  then  any  other.  lmag>ned  they  became  them  bet- 

ble  ithSlInefi  o ffiEg  ffiJiS  ?  "^  be  ProP°r«ona- 
leaves  2t  fpef  ,e,».  that  the  neft  being  thus  among  the 

ova,,  £»sagas^s  ^ 

a  friend  of  hfc f? Th£f CIS? ?W *  Relations  to 
"  BeCts  ofth*  r*M~        j   ar*>Ja'tb  he>  fometimes  found  the 

"  bacC;th4  ttfi  ff^? thC  brat,CheS  0f  thofe  PJa«s  of  To! 
«  I  remember  a  No£SS  *  ff*'?  h!gh  aS  they  can  for  ^ 
"was  verTn^atlvfaftfoid  S?*d  m!  °"e  °f  them>  which 
"bein^In  \  rt  %    T      ed'  under  °"e  of  thofe  branches  :  Nav 

«  Male  md ft££ 4 1 A  " T°*?  ".',<<"■  wb°  h">  *  «" 

c  having  admired  theoperariom  of  Divine  Providence  in  that 

"an  unexll  f  Ure.c°f  Jhe  Neft>  which  though  built  with 
iSffiSg&P*-*  mS  — rthelefspefformed  only 
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are  of  thefe  BirdTfcemin "moft  of  the  Caribby Wands, 

C  tS*.  h^ybe  here  expected  we  fig  fpeak  of  the  fing- 
•  frhis Bird  and  that  having entertaind  the  fight  with  us 
!Dg  1  a«d  rhefmelling  with  its  (cent,  itftould  alfofatisfie  the 
wlh  ks  h  rmTniou!  mufick  :  Some  affirm  that  there  s  a 
?  YS them Stings  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  :  But  it  is 
SSeSS^teAfe  finging  of  the  CoUbry  is  only 
riittlenoifelike  that  of  the  C*-fe,  which  is  always  the  fame 
note  B«  though  it  fhould  not  fing  at  all,  it  is  endued  with  fo 
J^Jr  extraordinary  advantages  of  Nature,  that  it  may 
rrlnte^rgTh'mlft  beautiful,  and  moft  excellent  of 

SS£S«KS5S&  and  othertranfcendentquaUt.es.to 

nffl^lSiSSrtS  have  affirmed  that 

v^SKi  *kind  of thofe little  Birds,  wh.ch 

ttSSS^  or  ***£  that  is  «■*£;£ 

4wthi!neftmtoapair  of  Scales  .herewift >go «  weigh  d 

ty  SgomeDhave  been  of  opinion  that  fome  of  thefe  excellent  Co- 

hefe  Birds' S.",  or  Ne*-W«,  becaufe  they  lleep  one  half 
otte^ea,  as  the' Dormice  do,  and  that  they  awake  ™  the 

SS£'5MSSS£  h»le  beaks  into  ^trunks  of  the 
T  ee  ,  and  there  remain  immoveable,  and  as  it  were :d    d  ,  for 

betuchS Ty  the  way,  gut  not  admitted  to  any  compet.on 

vatTon,Wwhichyet  happen,  no't  in  other  parts,  unlets  h.gy» 
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Gutty  as  Limcot  rcporteth :  It  is  the  wonderful  inftind  which 
God  hath  beftow'd  on  all  the  finallcr  forts  of  Birds  in  America \ 
to  preferve  their  (pedes  5  inafmuch  as  there  being  in  the 
Woods  a  kind  of  long  Snakes  green  and  fmall,  which  crawling 
up  the  Trees  might  wriggling  themfelves  from  branch  to 
branch  devour  th"  egges  of  the  Birds,  which  they  are  extreafn^ 
ly  greedy  of :  to  prevent  the  coming  of  thefe  to  their  nefts,  all 
the  leffer  Birds,  which  are  not  fo  well  beaked  as  to  make  their 
party  goodagainft  thefe  enemies,  make  their  nefts  at  the  fork- 
ed end  of  certain  fmall  filaments,  which  like  Ivy  growing  on 
the  ground  crawl  up  the  Trees,  and  being  come  tot hd  top, 
and  not  able  to  get  any  higher,  fall  down  again,  and  fometimes 
reach  two  or  three  fathom  below  the  branches.  At  the  very 
extremity  of  thefe  ligaments  or  filaments,  by  the  French  called 
Litotes^  the  Birds  faften  their  nefts  with  fuch  ftrength  and  in- 
dustry 5  that  a  man  cannot  fufficiently  admire  either  the  materia 
alsor  workmanihipof  thofe  little  hanging  edifices.  The  Par-* 
rots  and  other  ftronger  Birds  make  their  nefts  in  hollow  Trees, 
or  upon  the  boughs,  as  thofe  in  thefe  parts  do  5  for  with  the  of- 
fenfive  arms  of  their  beaks  and  claws  they  are  able  to  engage 
their  profefs'd  enemies  the  Snakes. 


CHAP,  XVI. 

Of  the  Sea  and  River-Fijh  of  the  Caribbies. 

WE  ffaall  not  promife  fb  exact  and  full  a  Hiftory  of  the 
FiCh  of  thefe  Iflands  asfo  ample  a  fubjeft  might  re- 
quire :  but  having  already  given  an  account  of  the 
accommodations  of  thefe  happy  Countries,  as  to  the  Lan  d,  the 
order  of  our  Defign  requires  that  we  fhould  nowfpeak  of  the 
productions  of  the  Sea  which  encompafs  them,  and  the  Rivers 
that  run  through  them.  The  bufinefs  therefore  of  this  Chap- 
ter ffaall  be  to  give  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  mod  excellent 
Filhes  wherewith  they  are  plentifully  furnifh'd,  in  order  to  the 
fabfiftance  of  men ,  that  the  confideration  thereof  may  work 
la  us  the  deepeft  acknowledgments  imaginable  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  hath  difplay'd  its  miracles  in  the  deep  waters,  as 
well  as  on  the  dry  land  %  and  confequently  that  it  is  juft  that  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  fhould  praife  him,  the  Sea  and  whatever 
moves  therein. 


0 
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F LYING-FISHES. 

T Here  are  fome  who  think  what  is  faid  of  the  Flywg-Fijhes 
a  pure  fi&ion,  though  confirmed  by  the  relations  of  ma- 
nvfamous  Travellers :  But  what  opinion  foever  they  may  have 
thereof  who  believe  only  what  they  have  feen,  it  is  a  certain 
truth  that  «  won  as  Ships  have  pafs'dthe  Canaries,  thence  to 
the  ffl\nds  of  America,  there  are  often  feen  rifug  out  of  the  Sea 
areat  numbers  of  Fifties  which  five  about  the  height  ot  a  Pike 
Ibove  the  wates,  and  neer  a  hundred  paces  diftance,  but  no 
more,  in  regard  their  wings  are  dried  by  the  Sun:  They  ate 
fomewhat  like  Herrings,  but  have  a  rounder  head  and they 'are 
broader  on  the  back:  their  wings  are  hke  thofe  of  a  Bat,  which 
begin  a  little  below  the  head,  and  reach  almoft  to  the  ail  It 
happens  many  times  that  in  their  flight  they  ftr.ke  againft :the 
Ails  of  Ships,  and  fall  even  in  the  day  time  upon  the  Deck. 
Thofe  who  have  drefs-d  and  eaten  of  them  think  them  very 
delicate:  Their  forfaking  the  Sea  their  proper  Element,  W 
cafion-dupon  their  being  purfud  by  othe;  greatei ^Fifhes  which 
p5y  onthem;  and  to  avoid  meeting  w.th  them  they  quit  the  r 
proner  Element,  making  a  felly  into  the  a,r  and  changing  their 
Ln«  in-o  wings  toefchew  the  danger  j  but  th;ey  meet  vyi  h 
enemies  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  water  f  for  there  arecer  am 
ZM  livingonly  by  prey,  which  have  an  open ,  hotohty 
againft  them,  and  take  them  as  they  flye,  aswasfeid.nthe  pre- 
cedent Chapter. 

SEA-FAKK01S. 

THere  ate  alfo  in  thefe  parts  certain  Fifties  fcaled  like  a 
Carp,  but  as  to  colour  are  as  green  as  a  Parrot,  whence 
thev are  by  fome called  Sea-Parrots:  They  have  beautiful  and 
fparkling  eyes,  the  balls  clear  as  Chryftal,  encompaG  d  by  a  cir- 
cle argent  which  is  enclosed  within  another  as  gteen  as  an 
Emerald,  of  which  colour  are  the  fcales  of  their  backs  h  for 
thofe  under  the  belly  are  of  ayellowift,  green :  They  have  no 
teeth,  but  jaws  above  andbelow  of  a  folid  bone  which  is  very 
ftrong,  of  the  feme  colour  as  their  fcales  and  divided  into  lit- 
tle cornpartiments  very  beautiful  to  the  eye  :  They  live  on 
Shell-Fifti,  and  with  thofe  hard  jaw-bones  they  crufh, as be- 
tween two  mill-ftones,  Oyfters,  Mufcks,  and  other  SheH-flh, 
to  get  out  the  meat :  They  are  an  excellent  kind  of  fifti  to eat 
and  fo  big,  that  iome  of  them  have  we.gh'd  above  twenty 
pounds. 


DORADO. 
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DORADO. 

TH!  Dr*d%  b?  f°me  cal,ed  the  Sea-Sream,  by  others  the 
1    A^er-m,  .salfocommoninthefeparts/itilcalled^- 

It  \J?U  Vhr  Tf  tJhe  head  of  h  *ems  t0  be  of  a  green 
gilt,  and  the  reft  of  the  body  as  yellow  as  gold,  and  azurUa 
a  clear  &y:  It  takes  a  pleafurein  following  the  flaps,  butfw  ms 
fofw.%  that  he  muft  be  very  dextrous  that  fhall  take  it  ehC 
with  the  tron-hook,  or  long  ftafF  with  the  cafting-net  at  the 
end  of  it  which  are  the  inftruments  wherewith  Sea-men  are 
Cni^f  f-^  &*l  Norcanaman  imagine  a  fi(h  better 
lu   h rit  rfwlniffl"'g  then  this;  for  he  hath  the  fore-part  of 

S  »h  ^rp'/h;e^ack  briftIed  with  Prickles  reaching  to  the 
ta.1,  wh.ch  is  forked,  two  fins  of  each  fide  of  the  head,  and 

ZlTUfUdlthe^y'{miMcaks'  and  the  whole  body  of  a 
figure  rather  broad  then  y      ^  whfch         ^  ^  ft  ' 

Si,  m  Waters :  fome  of  them  are  about  five  foot  in 
length  :  Many  account  the  meat  of  this  fifh,  though  a  little 

t&A  aSpleafant  *°  the  tafte  as  that  of  a  Trout  or  Salmon,  fo 
the  drynefs  of  it  be  corrected  with  a  little  good  fauce  :  When 
"■f?*  fe.e  thKe  Dor^os  following  their  Ships,  they  ftand 
on  the  Bow-fpnt  with  a  line  in  their  hand,  at  the  end  whereof 

™1  J  ?  pleceof  wl»telinen  fattened  to  the  hook  without 
any  other  bait. 

B0N1TE. 

^pHereis  another  Fifh  which  commonly  follows  the  Ships 

.JKk  /***'•"  ItisbiS'  and  ^th  much  meat  about  it! 

and  about  two  foot  ,„  length:  Theftunof  it  feems  tobe  of  a 
very  dark  green,  and  whitifli  under  the  belly  :  It  hath  fcales 
only  on  both  fides,  ;and  there  only  two  ranks  of  very  little  ones 
along  a  yellowifh  line,  reaching  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  be- 
Sf*"^  the  tail,  which  is  forked.-  It  is  taken 
beira-  h°okscaft  o«t  on  the  fides  of  the  Ship;  which  may 
be  done  without  any  hindrance  to  the  Voyage  :  This  Fifh  is  as 
greedy  as  the  Cod,  and  taken  with  any  baits,  even  with  the 

th  r„aon  t°  r6r  a*1  ^e  is  more  CO™  in  the  ™in  Sea! 
mnch  the,^?afts'  ,and  v«y  good  meat  eaten  frefli  j  but 
much  more  dehcate  having  lain  a  little  while  in  Pepper  and 

fiSJn,  I1*  ,r.efd:  Some  conceive  th]s™  be  the  fame 
S  h3T hearca]Idby  'the  French rt«,  which  is  common 
on  all  the  Coaftsofthe  Mediterranean  Sea, 
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NEEDLE-FISH. 

THere  is  a  Fim  without  fcales,  four  foot  or  thereabouts  in 
leng-  h,  called  the  \eedle-Fifi  :  The  head  of  it  is  (harp, 
a  foot  or  better  in  length,  the  eyes  large  and  (hining,  and  en- 
compafs'd  with  a  red  circle  :  The  (kin  of-his  back  is  ftreaked 
wi/h.Mew  and  green  lines,  and  that  under  the  belly  is  white  in- 
termixt  with  red;;  It  hath  eight  fins  which  fomwhat  incline  to 
yellow,  and  a  very  (harp  tail.,  whence  probably  it  came  to  be 
fo  called,  as  the  figure  of  the  head  gave  the  Dutch  occafion 
to  r.amehTabac -pype,  that  is.  Tobacco-pipe. 

The  Coafts  of  thefe  Iflands  are  furnifhed  alfo  with  Carangues 
and  Mullets,  which  come  fometimes  into  the  frefh  waters,  and 
are  taken  in  the  Rivers  5  as  alfo  Rock-Ftjhes,  which  are  red  in- 
termixt  with  feveral  other  colours  :  They  are  called  Rock? 
Fifres,  becanfe  they  are  taken  neer  the  Rocks.  There  are  alfo  a 
kind  of  fifh  called  Negroes,  or  Sea-Devils,  which  are  large,  and 
have  a  black  fcale,  but  their  meat  is  white  and  excellent  good  -0 
and  an  infinite  number  of  Fifh,  which  for  the  mod  part  differ 
from  thofe  ieen  in  Europe,  and  have  yet  no  names  among  us. 

Nor  are  the  Rivers  behind  hand  in  fupplying  the  Inhabitants 
of  thefe  Iilands  with  abundance  of  excellent  Fifh:  and  if  wemay 
bring  fmall  things  into  competition  with  great,  they  are  pro- 
portionably  to  their  extent  as  plentiful  thereof  as  the  Sea  it  felf. 
Tis  true,  there  are  not  any  Pikes  or  Carpes,  nor  forne  other 
fifh  which  are  common  in  thefe  parts  5  but  there  is  great  (lore 
of  others  which  are  known  only  to  the  Indians ,  and  whereof 
fome  are  not  much  different  as  to  figure  from  ours. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Sea-Monfters  found  in  thefe  Iflands. 

THofe  who  have  writ  the  Hiftory  of  Fifh  have  ranked 
among  the  Whales  all  fuch  as  are  of  extraordinary 
b:gnefs,  as  they  have  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Monfters  all  thofe  that  are  of  a  hideous fhape,  orlivingby  prey 
are  the  dtOiu&ive  Inhabitants  of  the  Waters,  as  Lyons,  Bears, 
Tygers ,  and  other  wild  beafts  are  of  the  Earth  :  We  (hall 
treat  in  this  Chapter  of  both,  that  is  of  all  thofe  which  are  of 
a  prodigious  bulk,  or  dreadful  as  to  their  ugly  fhapes,  or  to  be 
feared  by  realon  of  the  mifchief  done  by  them:  So  that  we 
inuO  for  a  time  defcend  into  the  abyflcs  of  the  Main,  where 
theie  are  creeping  things  innumerable^  as  the  royal  Prophet  faith, 
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and  bothfmall and  great  Beafts  5  and  after  We  have  contemplated 
the  works  of  the  Lord  therein,  rife  up  again  to  celebrate  his 
mercy  towards  the  Children  of  Men. 

EST  AVON,  or  SWORD-FISB, 

AMong  the  Sea-Monfters  that  which  the  French  call  L' Ejpa- 
^?#  (a  word  fignifying  amort  fword)is  one  of  the  molt 
remarkable  :  it  hath  at  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw  a  defenfive 
weapon,  about  the  breadth  of  a  great  Courtelas,  which  hath 
hard  and  ftiarp  teeth  on  both  fides ;  Thefe  defenfives  in  fome 
of  them  are  about  five  foot  in  length  ,  and  about  fix  inches 
broad  at  the  lower  end,  and  palizadoed  with  twenty  feven 
white  and  lolid  teeth  in  each  rank,  and  the  bulk  of  their  bo- 
dies bears  a  porportion  thereto  :  The  head  of  this  monfter  is 
flat  and  hideous  to  behold,  being  of  the  figure  of  a  heart  : 
They  have  neer  their  eyes  two  vents  at  whicji  they  caft  out 
the  water  which  they  had  fwallowed  :  They  have  no  fcales,  but 
a  greyim  (kin  on  the  back,  and  a  white  under  the  belly,  which 
is  rough  like  a  file  :  They  have  feven  fins,  two  of  each  fide3 
two  on  the  back,  and  that  which  ierves  them  for  a  tail ;  Some 
call  them  Saw-fijhes  5  fome  Emperors^  becaufe  there  is  an  ho- 
frility  between  them  and  the* Whale*  which  they  many  times 
wound  to  death* 
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MARS0VIN8. 

THe  Marfo'uins  are  the  Sea-Hogs,  or  Porpofes,  which  go  to- 
;  gerher  in  great  companies,  and  fporting  themfelvesleap 
up  above  the  water,  and  following  all  of  them  as  many  as  are 
together  the  fame  courfe  :  They  many  times  of  themfelves 
come  neer  enough  to  the  (hips,  and  fuch  as  are  dextrous  do  now 
and  then  take  fome  of  them  :  Their  meat  is  of  a  dark  colour  5 
the  fatteff  have  not  above  an  inch  or  two  of  fat  :  They  have 
a  (harp  fnout,  a  very  broad  tail,  grey ifh  fkin,  and  a  hole  upon 
the  top  of  their  heads,  through  which  they  breathe  and  caft 
out  water:  They  grunt  almoft  like  the  Land-Swine:  Their 
blood  is  hot,  and  their  entrails  like  thofe  of  a  Pig,  and  they 
are  much  of  the  fame  tafte  5  but  their  meat  is  of  hard  di- 
geftion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Porpofes  which  have  the  fnout 
round  and  hollow,  and  from  the  refemblance  there  is  between 
their  heads  and  the  frocks  of  Friers,  fome  call  them  Monty- 
heads >  and  Sea-Monks* 


RE&VtEM* 
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fLEQJJIEM. 

THe  Requiem,  otherwife  called  the  SharfcFtJh,  is  a  kind  of 
Sea-Dog  or  Sea  Wolf \  the  moft  devouring  of  all  Fifties, 
and  the  moll:  greedy  of  mans  fit  ill :  He  is  much  to  be  feared  by 
fuch  as  go  a  fwimming  .*  He  lives  altogether  by  prey,  and  com- 
monly follows  the  (hips  to  feed  on  the  filth  call:  out  of  them  in- 
to the  fra.  Thefe  Monfters  feem  to  be  of  a  yellowifti  colour  in 
the  water  .*  Some  of  them  are  of  an  unmeafurable  length  and 
bignefs,  and  fuch  as  are  able  to  cut  a  man  in  two  at  one  bite .° 
Their  (kin  is  rough,  and  there  are  made  of  it  foft  files  to  poliih 
wood  :  Their  heads  are  flat,  and  the  opening  of  their  mouth  is 
not  juft  before  the  fnout,  but  under  it :  Whence  it  comes,  that 
to  fallen  on  their  prey  they  are  forc'd  to  turn  their  bellies  al- 
moft  upwards :  Their  teeth  are  very  (harp  and  very  broad, 
being  jagged  all  about  like  a  Saw  :  Some  of  them  have  three 
or  four  ranks  of  thefe  in  each  jaw-bone :  Thefe  teeth  lye  with- 
in the  gums,,  but  they  make  them  fufficiently  appear  when  there 
is  occafion. 

Thefe  cruel  Sea-Dogs  are  attended  by  two  or  three  fmall 
fifties,  and  fometimes  more,  which  go  before  them  with  fuch 
fwiftnefs,  and  fo  regular  a  motion,  that  they  either  advance  or 
halt  more  or  lefs  according  as  they  perceive  the  Requiems  do  : 
Some  call  them  Rambos,  and  Pilgrims,  and  the  French  Mari- 
ners, the  Requiems  Pilots,  inafmuch  as  thofe  fmalhfifhes  feem  to 
be  their  convoys  :  They  are  not  much  above  a  foot  in  length, 
and  of  a  proportionable  bignefs  .*  But  their  fcales  are  beautified 
with  fo  many  pretty  and  lively  colours,  that  it  might  be  faid, 
they  were  encompafs'd  which  chains  ot  Pearl,  Coral,  Eme- 
rald, and  other  precious  (tones  .*  A  man  can  hardly  be  weary  of 
looking  on  them  in  the  water. 

It  is  in  like  manner  affirmed,  that  the  Whale  where-ever  (he 
goes  hath  marching  before  her  a  little  filh  like  a  Sea  Gudgeon^ 
which  from  that  fervice  is  called  her  Guide:  The  Whale  fol- 
lows him,  fuffering  her  felt  to  be  led  and  turn'd  as  eafily  as  the 
Rudder  caufes  the  Ship  to  turn  about  5  and  in  requital  of  this 
fervice,  whereas  whatever  elle  enters  into  the  horrid  Chaos  of 
this  Monfters  throat  is  immediately  loft  and  devour'd,  this  lit- 
tle fifti  makes  it  his  retiring,  and  his  refting  place  3  and  while 
he  lyes  there  a  deep  the  Whale  ftirs  not,  but  as  foonashegets 
out  (he  prefently  follows  him :  and  if  it  happen  the  faid  fifti 
(hould  be  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (he  wanders  up  and  down, 
ftriking  many  times  againft  the  Rocks ,  as  a  Ship  without  a 
Rudder  5  which  thing  Plutarch  affirms  that  himfelf  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  in  the  Illand  of  Anticyra.  There  is  fuch  another 
friendlhip  between  the  little  Bird  called  the  Wren  and  the  Cro- 
codile 5  and  that  Shell-fifth  called  the  Naker  lives  in  the  fame 
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manner  with  the  Pinnothere,  and  'other  Shell-fifti  not  much  un- 
like a  Crab,  as  is  affirmed  by  Montagne,  lib.  2.  ca.  12. 

The  meat  of  the  Requiem  is  not  good,  and  therefore  not 
eaten,  unlefs  it  be  in  cafe  of  great  neceffity  :  yet  is  it  conceiv'd 
by  fotne,  that  while  they  are  young  they  may  be  tolerable  meat. 
Some  curious  perfonsdo  carefully  fave  the  Brains  found  in  the 
heads  of  the  old  ones,  and  being  dried  they  keep  it,  and  they 
fay  it  is  very  good  forfuch  as  are  troubled  with  the  Stone  or 
Gravel. 

Some  Nations  call  this  Monfter  Tiburon  and  tuberon :  But 
the  French  and  Port uguez  commonly  call  it  Requiem  0  that  is  to 
fay,  Reft,  haply,  becaufe  he  is  wont  to  appear  in  fair  weather, 
as  theTortoifes  alfo  do,  or  rather  becaufe  he  foon  puts  to  reft 
whatever  he  can  take :  His  Liver  being  boiled  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  oyl  very  good  for  Lamps3  and  the  Skin  of  it  is 
ufed  by  Joyners  to  polilh  their  work. 

REUORA. 

I^>Efides  the  Pilots  before  mentioned,  the  Requiems  are  many 
J  times  accompany'd  by  another  kiqd  of  little  fifties  called 
by  the  Dutch  Sugger^  jbecaufe  they  ftick  fo  clofe  to  the  bellies 
of  the  Requiems  as  if  they  would  fuck  them.  The  French  ac- 
count it  a  kind  of  Remort  ^  which  name  they  have  becaufe 
they  ftick  to  the  Ship  as  if  they  would  ftop  their  courfe :  They 
are  about  two  foot  in  length,  and  proportionably  big:  They 
have  no  fcales,  but  are  covered  with  an  Afti-colour'd  fkin, 
which  is  as  glutinous  as  thofe  of  Eeles.  Their  upper-jaw  is  a 
little  morter  then  the  lower  3  inftead  of  teeth  they  have  little 
rifings,  ftrong  enough  to  break  what  they  would  fwallow : 
Their  eyes  are  very  fmall  ,  of  a  yellow  colour  .*  They  have 
fins  and  a  certain  plume  as  fbme  other  Sea-fifties  have,  but 
what's  mod  remarkable  in  them,  is,  that  they  have  on  their 
heads  an  oval  piece  made  fomewhat  like  a  crown  .*  it  is  flat 
and  ftreaked  above  with  feveral  lines  which  make  it  look 
briftly  :  It  is  by  this  part  that  thefe  fifti  ftick  To  clofely  to  the 
Ships  and  Requiems ■,  that  fometimes  they  mu ft  be -kill'd  ere  they 
can  be  gotten  off.*  They  are  eaten  fometimes ,  but  in  cafe  of 
neceffity,  when  other  better  fi(h  cannot  be  had. 
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LAMANTIN. 

OF  all  the  Sea-monfters  that  are  good  to  eat,  and  kept  for 
Provition,  as  Salmon  and  Cod  are  in  Europe,  the  moft  e- 
fteemed  in  thefe  Iflands  is  a  certain  fifti  by  the  French  called  La- 
mantinhj  the  Spaniards  Namantm  and  Manaty  :  It  is  a  Monfter 
that  in  time  grows  to  that  bulk,  that  fome  of  them  are  eigh- 
teen foot  in  length,  and  feven  in  bignefs  about  the  middle  of 
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the  body  :  His  head  hath  fome  refemblance  to  that  of  a  Cow, 
whence  fome  tookoccafion  to  call  him  the  Sea-Cow ;  He  hath 
fmall  eyes,  and  a  thick  fkin  of  a  dark  colour,  wrinkled  in 
fome  places  and  ftuck  with  fome  fmall  hairs :  Being  dried  it 
grows  fb  hard  that  it  may  ferve  for  a  Buckler  againft  the  Ar- 
rows of  the  Indians  ^  nay  fome  of  the  Savages  ufeit  toward 
off  the  blows  of  their  enemies  when  they  go  to  fight :  They 
have  no  fins,  butinftead  thereof  they  have  under  their  bellies 
two  (hort  feet,  each  whereof  hath  four  fingers  very  weak  to 
fupport  the  weight  of  fo  heavy  a  body  \  nor  hath  he  any  other 
defenfive.  This  Fifh  lives  on  the  graft  and  herbage  that  grows 
about  the  Rocks,  and  on  the  (hallow  places  that  have  not 
much  above  a  fathom  of  Sea-water.  The  Females  are  difbur- 
then'd  of  their  young  ones  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  Cows 
are,  and  they  have  two  teats  wherewith  they  fuckle  them  p 
They  bring  forth  two  at  a  time,  which  forfake  not  the  old  one 
till  fuch  time  as  they  have  no  longer  need  of  milk,  and  can 
feed  on  the  grafs  as  (he  does. 

Of  all  Fifties  there  is  not  any  hath  fo  much  good  meat  as  the 
Lamantin  5  for  many  times  there  needs  but  two  or  three  to 
load  a  great  Canow  5  and  this  meat  is  like  that  of  a  Land-crea- 
ture, eating  (hort,  of  a  Vermilion  colour,  not  cloying  or  ful- 
fom,  and  mixt  with  fat,  which  being  melted  never  grows  mu- 
fty  ••  It  is  much  more  wholfom  eaten  two  or  three  days  after  it 
hath  been  laid  in  fait  then  frelh  .•  Thefe  Fifh  are  more  common- 
ly taken  at  the  entrance  of  frefh-water  Rivers  then  in  the  Sea. 
Some  highly  value  certain  fmall  ftones  found  in  the  heads  of 
thefe  Mon(ters,as  having  the  vertue  reduc'd  to  powder  to  cleat 
the  Reins  of  Gravel,  and  diflblve  the  Stone  bred  there:  But 
the  Remedy  being  violent,  I  fhould  not  advife  any  to  ufe  it 
without  the  prefcription  of  an  experienc'd  Pbyfitian. 

WHALES  and  other  Sea-Monfters. 

SUch  as  Sail  into  thefe  Iflands  do  fometimes  in  t^eir  Courfe 
meet  with  Whales  which  caft  up  water  by  their  Vent  to  a 
Pikes  height,  and  commonly  (hew  but  a  little  of  their  back, 
which  looks  like  a  rock  above  the  water. 

The  Ships  are  alfo  many  times  attended  for  a  good  way  by 
certain  Monfters  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Shallop,  which  feem  to 
takeapleafurein  (hewing  themfelves :  Some  Sea-men  call  them 
Sottffieurs^  that  is,  Blowers^  for  that  ever  and  anon  thefe  prodigi- 
ous iilhes  put  up  fome  part  of  their  head  above  water  to  take 
breath  5  and  then  they  blow,  and  caufe  a  great  agitation  of  the 
waters  with  their  (harp  fnouts :  Some  hold  them  to  be  a  kind 
of  Porpofes. 
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SEA-DEVILS. 

ON  the  Coaftsof  thefe  Iflands  there  is  fometimes  taken  by 
the  Fifhers  a  Monfter  which  is  ranked  among  the  kinds  of 
Sea-Devils^  by  reafon  of  its  hideous  figure :  It  is  about  four 
foot  long,  and  proportionably  big  :  it  hath  on  the  back  a  great 
bunchfull  of  prickles  like  thofe  of  a  Hedg-Hog  .•  The  fkin  of 
it  is  hard,  uneven  and  rugged,  like  that  of  the  Sea-dog,  and  of 
a  black  colour :  The  head  of  it  is  flat,  and  on  the  upper  part 
hath  many  little  rifings,  among  which  may  be  feen  two  little  ve- 
ry black  eyes.*  The  mouth  which  is  extreamly  wide,  is  arm'd 
with  feveral  very  {harp  teeth,  two  whereof  are  crooked  and 
bent  in  like  thole  of  a  wild  Boar  :  it  hath  four  fins,  and  a  tail 
broad  enough,  which  is  forked  at  the  extremity :  But  what  got 
it  the  name  of  Sea-Devil^  is,  that  above  the  eyes  there  are  two 
little  black  horns,  (harp  enough,  which  turn  towards  his  back 
like  thofe  of  a  Ram :  Befides  that  this  Monfter  is  as  ugly  as  any 
thing  can  be  imagined,  the  meat  of  it,  which  is  foft  and  full  of 
(brings,  is  afefblute  poyfon  5  for  it  caufes  ftrange  vomiting, 
and  fuch  fwoonings  as  would  be  follow'd  by  death  if  they  be 
iiotfoon  prevented  by  the  taking  of  adofe  of  good  Mithridate^ 
or  fbme  other  Antidote.     This  dangerous  creature  is  fought  af- 
ter only  by  the  curious,  who  are  glad  to  have  any  thing  that 
comes  from  it  to  adorn  their  Clofets.*  Andfoit  comes  to  pais 
that  this  Devil,  who  never  brought  men  any  profit  while  it 
livedo  gives  a  little  fatisfacYion  to  their  eyes  after  his  death. 

There  is  another  kind  of  Sea- Devil ,  no  lefs  hideous  then  the 
precedent,  though  of  another  figure  :  The  largeft  of  this  kind 
are  not  much  above  a  foot  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  tail  : 
They  are  almoft  as  much  in  bredth*,  but  when  they  pleafe 
theyfweU  themfelves  up,  foas  that  theyfeem  to  be  round  as 
a  bowl:  Their  wide  mouths  are  arm'd  with  many  little  but  ve- 
ry (harp  teeth,  andinfteadof  a/tongue  they  have  only  a  little 
bone  which  is  extreamly  har^L:  Their  eyes  are  very  fparkling, 
and  fo  fmali,  and  deep  fet  in  the  head,  that  the  ball  thereof 
can  hardly  be  difcerned :  They  have  between  the  eyes  a  little 
horn  which  turns  up ,  and  before  it  a  pretty  big  firing  that 
hath  at  the  end  of  it  a  little  button  :  Befides  their  tail,  which  is 
like  the  broad  end  of  an  Oar,  they  have  two  plumes,  one  on 
the  back  which  ftands  as  it  were  upright,  and  the  other  under 
the  belly :  They  have  aifo  two  fins ,  one  of  each  ddc  over 
againft  the  midft  of  the  belly,  having  at  the  extremities  fome- 
what  like  little  paws,  each  whereof  is  divided  into  eight  claws,, 
which  are  armed  with  (harp  nails :  their  fkin  is  rough,and  prick- 
ly all  over,  like  that  of  the  Requiem^  fave  only  under  the  belly : 
It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  marked  with  black  fpots:  the  meat 
of  them  is  not  to  be  eaten ;  They  may  be  eafily  flayed,  and  the 
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fkin  being  fill'd  with  Cotton  or  dry'd  leaves  ,  finds  a  place 
among  rarities  5  but  it  lofes  much  of  its  luftre  when  the  fifth 
is  dead. 


'     BECVNE. 

AMong  the  ravenous  Monfters  that  are  greedy  of  mans  flefh, 
found  on  the  Coafts  of  thefe  I  (lands,  the  Buum  is  one  of 
the  molt  dreadful :  It  is  in  figure  much  like  a  Pike,  but  in  length 
feven  or  eight  foot,  and  proportionably  big  :  He  lives  by  prey 
and  furioufly  faftens  like  a  Blood-Hound  on  the  men  he  per- 
ceives in  the  water  :  He  Carries  away  whatever  he  once  faftens 
en,  and  his  teeth  arefo  venemous,  that  theleaft  touch  of  them 
becomes m or talif  fome fo vereign  remedy  be  not  immediately 
apply'd  to  abate  and  divert  the  poyfon. 

SEA-WOOD-COCKS. 

THere  is  another  kind  ofBecunes,  by  fbme  called  Sea- 
Wooi-Cocks  from  the  figure  of  the  beak,  which  is  fome- 
what  like  a  Wood-Cocks  bill ,  faving  that  the  upper  part  is 
much  longer  then  the  lower,  and  that  this  fifti  moves  both  jaws 
with  like  facility  :  Some  of  them  are  fo  big  and  long,  that  they 
are  above  four  foot  between  the  head  and  the  tail,  and  twelve 
inches  broad  neer  the  head,  meafuring  fide-wife :  The  head  is 
fomewhat  like  that  of  a  Swine,  but  enlightned  by  two  large 
eyes  which  are  extreamly  mining :  It  hath  two  fins  on  the  fides, 
and  under  the  belly  a  great  plume  rifing  higher  and  higher  by 
degrees,  like  a  Cocks-comb,  reaching  from  the  head  almoft  to 
the  tail,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  Befides  the  long  and 
folid  beak  it  hath,  for  which  it  is  remarkable  among  all  fifties, 
it  hath  two  forts  of  horns,  hard,  black,  and  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  which  hang  down  under  his  throat,  and  are  par- 
ticular to  this  kind  of  fifti  5  and  thefe  he  can  eafily  hide  in  a  hol- 
low place  under  his  belly,  which  ferves  them  for  a  (heath :  It 
hath  nofcales3  butiscover'd  with  a  rough  fkin,  which  on  the 
back  is  black,  on  the  fides  greyifh,  and  under  the  belly  white.- 
It  may  be  eaten  without  any  danger,  though  the  meat  of  it  be 
not  fb  delicate  as  that  of  feveral  other  fifties. 

SEA-VRCHIN. 

THe  Fifti  found  on  thefe  Coafts,  and  called  the  Sea-Vrckw, 
well  deferves  that  name  :  It  is  round  as  a  ball,  and  full  of 
ftiarp  prickles,  for  which  it  is  feared  :  Some  call  it  the  Armed 
Fijh.  They  who  take  of  them,  having  dried  them,  fend  them 
as  Prefents  to  the  Curious,  who  for  rarity  hang  them  up  in  their 
Clofets. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

A  particular  Defcription  of  the  Sea-Unicorn  'which  wai 
cafi  afljore  at  the  Haven  of  the  Tortoife-Ifland,  in 
the  Tear  1644.  and 'a  pie >a j art  Relation,  by  way  of  ?Di- 
greffion,  of  fever al  beautiful  and  rare  Horns  brought 
lately  from  Davis-ftreight >;  with  an  account  of  the 
Country,  and  the  Difpofztions  of  the  Inhabitants.     I 

WE  cannot  better  conclude  the  Account  we  had  to 
give  of  the  Sea-monfters,  then  with  a  defcription  of 
to  remarkable  and  miraculous  a  Filfy  as  may  luftlv 
deferve  a  particular  Chapter  to  treat  of  it.'  It  is  the  SeJmll 
corn,  \vhichjisfbmetiflies  fteninthofe  parts.  There  was  call 
alnore  in  >theTear  tfeAi  a  prodigious  one,  on  the  Coaft  of  the 
Tortoife-Ijland,  neer  Hifpamola:  Monfieur  M  MonUL  having 
been  an  eye-witnefs  thereof,  gives  us  this  curious  defcripti- 
on of  it.  r 

<c  ^HVr'Tf'  faitIlne»  was  purfuinga(7^^^  or  fome 
other  lefferfifti,  withfuch  earneftnefs  and  impetuofity,  that 
^not  confidermg  that  it needed  a  greater  depth  of  water  then 
^theother,  it  ftuck  With  half  the  body  dry  on  a  fand-bank, 
S  whence  it  could  not  recover  the  deeper  waters  ere  it  was  de- 
^ftroy'd  by  the  Inhabitants :  It  was  about  eighteen  foot  in 
length    being  at  the  largeft  part  of  its  body  about  the  big- 
nefsof  a  great  Barrel :  It  had  fix  great  fins  like  the  ends  of 
Galley^oars,  whereof  two  were  placed  neer  the  gills,  and 
the  other  fourori  the  fides  of  the  belly  at  equal  diftances. 
they  were  of  a  Vermilion  red  colour :  all  the  upper  part  of 
^the  body  was  coverd  with  great  fcales  about  the  bignefsofa 
_  Crown-piece,  which  were  of  a  blew  colour  intermix!  with 
I  certain  fpangles  of  filver :  neer  the  neck  the  fcales  were  clo- 
ier,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  feeming  as  it  were  a  collar:  The 
•fcales  under  the  belly  were  yellowy  the  tail  forked,  the 
*  head  fomewhat  bigger  then  that  of  a  horfe,  and  neer  the  fame 
^  ngure :  It  was  cover'd  with  a  hard  and  dark  colour'd  fkin  5 
<c  a"d  *s  the  Land-Unicorn  hath  one  horn  in  his  forehead,  fo 
j  tnisbea-Umcorn  had  a  very  fair  one  ifluing  out  of  thefore- 
l  Part  of  his  headaabout  nine  foot  and  a  half  in  length :  it  was  as 
Mrrait  as  could  be,,  and  from  the  place  whence  it  came  out  it 
grew  fmaller  and  fmaller  to  the  very  point,  which  was  fo 
toarp,that  being  thruft  hard  it  would  enter  into  wood  or 
j  itone,  or  fome  more  folid  fubftance :  It  was  at  the  place  where 
Mt  came  out  of  the  head  about  fixteen  inches  about,  and 
"urrom  thence  to  two  thirds  of  the  length  it  was  likeafcrew, 
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"  or  to  fay  better,  made  waving  like  a  wreath'd  pillar,  fave 
"that  the  channels  grew  fmaller  and  fmaller  till  they  gently 
"  ended  in  a  point,  which  was  two  inches  beyond  the  fourth 
"  foot.  All  that  lower  part  had  over  it  an  auVcolour'd  fkin3 
"  which  was  all  over  cover'd  with  a  fmall  foft  hair,  thort  as 
"  plufti,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  wither 'd  leaf,  but  under  that  it 
"  was  as  white  as  Ivory.  As  to  the  other  part,  which  feemed 
"  naked,  it  was  naturally  poliftYd,  of  a  (hining  black,  marked 
"  with  certain  fmall  white  and  yellow  ftroaks,  and  of  fuch  fo- 
"  lidity,  that  a  (harp  file  could  hardly  get  a  little  finall  powder 
"  from  it.  It  had  no  ears  ftanding  up,  but  two  fpacious  gills, 
"as  the  other  fifties :  The  eyes  were  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
"  Hens  egge  5  the  Ball,  which  was  of  a  fky-colour  enamell  d 
%  with  yellow,was  encompafs'd  with  a  certain  vtrmilion,which 
"  had  beyond  it  another  as  clear  as  Chryftal :  The  mourh  was 
€C  wide  enough,  and  furniftied  with  feveral  teeth ,  whereof 
"  thofe  before  were  extremely  (harp,  and  thofe  towards  the 
u  throat  in  both  jaws  were  broad,  and  a  little  knobbed  .•  The 
ev  tongue  was.  of  a  length  and  thicknefs  proportionable,  and 
cc  covered  with  a  rough  (kin  of  a  vermilion  colour.  What  was 
€c  further  remarkable,  is,  that  this  fifh  had  upon  the  head  a  kind 
e|  of  crown,  rifing  above  the  (kin  about  two  inches,  and  made 
"  oval  wile,  the  extremities  whereof  ended  in  a  point.  Above 
"three  hundred  perfons  of  that  Ifland  did  eat  of  the  meat  of 
cc  it,  and  that  plentifully,  and  thought  it  extremely  delicate  i 
cc  It  was  interiarded.with  a  white  fat,  and  being  boiled  it  came 
"■up  in  (leaks  like  frefh  Cod,  but  it  had  a  much  more  excellent 
"tafte. 

h  Thofe  who  had  feen  this  rare  fifti  alive,and  had  with  great 
"  Levers  broken  the  back  of  it,  affirmed,  that  he  had  made 
"  prodigious  attempts  to  thruft  them  with  his  horn,  which  he 
"  turned  with  an  inexpreffible  dexterity  and  nimblenefs,  and 
"  that  if  he  had  had  as  much  water  under  him  as  would  have 
"born  him  up,  he  would  have  been  too  hard  for  them  all. 
"  When  the  entrails  were  taken  out,  it  was  found  that  he  liv  d 
"by  prey  ^  for  there  were  within  him  the  fcales  of  feveral 
"  kinds  of  ftfh. 

€c  What  could  be  preferv'd  of  this  miraculous  Animal,  efpe- 
"  cially  the  head,  and  the  precious  horn  faften'd  in  it,  hung  up 
cc  neer  two  years  at  the  Guard-houfe  of  the  Ifland,  till  Mon- 
"  fieur  he  V afiettr ,the  Governour  of  ir,prefenttd  one  Monfieur 
"  des  Trancarts  (a  Gentleman  of  Xaintottge  who  had  given  him 
"  a  vifit)  with  the  Horn.  Not  long  after,  coming  over  in  the 
fj  fame  Ship  with  the  Gentleman  who  had  that  precious  rarity 
"  put  up  in  a  long  Cheft,  our  Ship  was  caft  away  neer  the  Ifland 
"  of  Fapala,  one  of  the  Affores,  and  all  the  Goods  were  loft, 
"  but  nothing  fo  much  regretted  as  the  lofs  of  that  Cheft. 
Theie  is  in  the  Northern  Sea?  another  kind  of  Unicorns, 
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which  are  many  times  by  the  [ce  carried  to  the  Coaftof//e- 
land:  They  are  of  fo  prodigious  a  length  and  bulk,  that  mod 
Authors  who  have  written  of  them  rank  them  among  Whales  ; 
They  are  not  cover'd  with  fcalesas  the  formentioned  defcrib'd 
by  us  was,  but  with  a  hard  black  fkin  like  the  Lamantin  •  They 
have  but  two  fins  on  both  fides,  and  a  large  piurne  upon  the 
back,  which  being  narrower  in  the  midft  then  at  either  end' 
makes  as  it  were  a  double  ereft  rifing  up  for  the  more  conveni- 
ent dividing  of  the  waters :  they  have  three  vent-holes  a  little 
below  their  necks,  at  which  theycaftupthe  fuperfluous  water 
they  had  fwaliow'd,  as  the  Whales  do:  their  heads  are  (harp, 
and  on  the  left  fiue  of  the  upper  jaw  there  comes  out  a  horn 
y/hiteall  ov;r  as  the  tooth  ot  a  young  Elephant,  which  horn 
\  /orrunm  s  lift  en  or  fixteen  foot  in  length:  It  is  wreath*d  in 
i  mep  iatfes,  and  ftreaked  all  over  with  (mall  lines  of  a  pearl- 
c«  iot<r,  v  rich  are  not  only  on  the  fuperficies  of  it,  but  run 
through  the  fubftance  :  The  horn  is  hollow  to  the  third  part, 
and  al  i  over  as  fblid  as  the  ha rdeft  bone. 

So toe  will  have  this  prominency  to  be  rather  a  tooth  then  a 
Km  ,  because  it  rifes  not  out  of  the  forehead,  as  that  we 
r  ^~fpoken  of,  nor  yet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  as 
thofc  ot  'Bulls  and  Hams,  but  out  of  the  upper  jaw,  in  which 
i  Is  ieu  as  the  teeth  are  in  their  proper  placer:  Thofe  who  are 
oi  this  opinion  fay  further,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondred  thefe 
fifties  fhould have  but  one  fuch  tooth,  when  the  fubftance  out 
of  which  others  (hould  be  produced  is  quite  exhaufted  in  the 
making  of  that  one,  which  is  of  fiich  a  prodigious  length  and 
bignefs  as  might  futfice  to  make  a  hundred. 

B-4t  whether  this  ftrange  defenfive  wherewith  thefe  mon- 
ftrous  fifh  are  armed  be  called  Tooth  or  Horn,  certain  it  is 
that  they  ufe  it  in  their  engagements  with  the  Whales,  and  to 
break  the  Ice  of  the  Northern  Seas,  wherewith  they  are  often- 
times encom pailed.*  Whence  it  came,  that  fome  times  there 
have  beenfeen  of  them  fuch  as  by  reafbn  of  the  violent  fer- 
yice  they  have  been  in,  in  difingaging  themfelves  out  of  thofe 
icy  mountains,  have  not  only  had  their  horns  blunted  at  the 
point,  but  alfo  mattered  and  broken  off  :  The  figures  of 
both  this  kind  and  that  caft  afhorein  the  Tortoije  Ifland  may  be 
feen  among  the  Sculps. 

While  we  were  ordering  the  foregoing  ftory  for  the  fatisfa- 
&ion  of  the  Publick,  a  Ship  of  Flujhing,  commanded  by  Ni- 
cholas Tunes,  wherein  M.  Lampjeny  one  of  the  Deputies  of  that 
Province,  in  the  A/Iembly  of  the  States-General,  and  other 
confiderabi  e  Merchants  of  the  fame  Town  were  concern  d,  co- 
ming in  from  lisvk-ftr eighty  brought  thence  among  other  rari- 
ties feveral  excellent  pieces  of  the  Unicorns  of  the  Northern 
Seas,  of  that  kind  we  'poke  of  before  5  and  in  regard  the  Re- 
lation fent  us  of  tha-  Voyage  may  very  much  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter 
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ter  we  treat  of,  we  conceive  the  Reader  will  take  it  kindly  to 
be  entertain'd  with  it,  alluring  himfelf  he  hath  it  with  the  fame 
fincerky  as  it  was  communicated  to  us. 

The  Captain  of  whom  we  have  this  Relation,  leaving  Zea- 
land at  the  end  of  the  Spring,  1656.  with  a  defign  to  difcover 
fome  new  Commerce  in  the  Northern  parts,  arrived  at  the  end 
of  June  following  in  Davis-fir  eight,  whence  having  entred  in- 
to a  River  which  begins  at  the  fixty  fourth  degree,  and  ten 
minutes  of  the  Line  Northward,  he  failed  to  the  feventy  fe- 
cond,  under  which  the  Country  we  intend  to  defcribe  lyes. 

As  foon  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country,  who  were  then 
a  fulling,  perceived  the  Ship,  they  came  towards  it  with  their 
little  Boats,which  are  fo  made  as  that  they  carry  but  one  perfon: 
The  firft  who  attempted  it  occafion  d  the  joyning  of  io  many 
Others  to  them,  that  in  a  fhort  time  there  was  a  fquadron  of  fe- 
venty of  thofe  little  veflels,  which  parted  not  from  the  foreign 
Ship  till  it  had  caft  Anchor  in  the  beft  Haven,  whereby  their 
acclamations  and  all  the  figns  of  friendlhip  and  good  will  that 
could  be  expe&ed  from  a  Nation  fo  far  unacquainted  with  ci- 
vility, they  exprefs'd  the  extraordinary  joy  they  conceived  at 
its  happy  arrival :  Thefe  little  veflels  are  fo  admirable,  whe- 
ther we  confider  their  materials,  or  the  ftrange  induftry  in  the 
making  of  them,  or  the  incomparable  dexterity  whereby  they 
are  conducted,  that  they  may  well  be  allow'd  a  place  among 
the  defections  which  this  delightful  digreffion  lhall  furnifh 
us  with. 

They  confift  of  little  thin  pieces  of  wood,  whereof  molt  are 
cleft  like  Hoops:  Thefe  pieces  of  wood  are  faften'd  one  to 
another  with  ftrong  cords  made  of  the  guts  of  fifties,  which 
keep  them  together  in  a  figure  fit  for  the  ufes  to  which  they 
are  defign  d  :  They  are  cover'd  on  the  out-fide  with  the  (kins 
of  Sea-Dogs,  which  are  fo  neatly  fewn  together,  and  fo  artifi- 
cially done  over  with  Rozin  about  the  feams,  that  the  water 
cannot  make  the  leaft  entrance  into  them. 

Thefe  little  Boats  are  commonly  about  fifteen  or  fixteert 
foot  in  length,  and  they  may  be  in  the  midft  where  they  are 
biggeft  about  five  foot  circumference  5  from  that  place  they 
grow  fmaller  and  fmaller,  fo  that  the  ends  or  extremities  of 
them  are  very  (harp  and  plated  as  it  were  with  a  white  bone, 
or  a  piece  of  the  Unicorns  horn  before  defcribed :  The  upper- 
part  is  flat  and  even,  and  cover'd  with  leather  as  the  reft,  and 
the  lower  part  is  fafhion'd  like  the  belly  of  a  great  fifh  5  fo 
that -they  are  very  fwift  upon  the  water  :  they  have  but  one 
overture ,  or  open  place ,  which  is  juft  in  the  midft  of  the 
whole  ftru&ure :  It  is  rais'd  a  little  about  with  a  fmall  ledge  of 
Whale-bone,  and  it  is  made  fit  for  the  reception  ot  one  man, 
fo  as  that  being  in  it,  his  wade  fills  the  hole.  When  the  Savages 
who  invented  thefe  kinds  of  Boats  would  make  ufeof  them, 
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either  to  go  a  fittiing  or  to  divert  themfdves  on  the  water,  they 
thruft  down  their  feet  and  thighs  in  at  the  hole,and  then  fitting 
down  they  fo  fatten  the  (hort  Coat  they  have  about  them  to 
the  ledge  which  is  about  the  hole,  that  they  feem  to  be  graf- 
fed  into  the  little  veffel,  and  to  be  part  of  it. 

Thus  much  of  the  figure  and  materials  of  thefe  little  veffels  - 
let  us  now  confider  the  accoutrement  of  the  men  who  have 
the  conduct  of  them :  When  they  intend  to  go  to  Sea,  they  put 
over  their  other  cloths  a  certain  fhort  coat,  which  is  kept  only 
for  that  purpofe :  This  Sea-coat  confifts  of  feveral  fkins  having 
the  hair  taken  off,  which  are  well  drefs'd  and  fet  together,  that 
a  man  would  think  it  to  be  all  of  a  piece :  It  reaches  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  Navel  :  it  is  rubb'd  over  w  irh  a 
blackifh  gum,  which  is  not  diflolved  in  the  water,  and  keeps 
it  from  patting  through  5  That  Capuchon  or  part  of  it'  which 
comes  over  the  head,  comes  fo  clofe  under  the  neck  and  upon 
the  forehead,  that  it  leaves  nothing  but  the  face  open:  The 
fleevesare  ty'd  at  the  wrift,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  coat  is 
faifen'd  to  the  ledge ,  about  the  hole  of  the  veffel,  with  fo 
much  care  and  induttry,  that  the  body  thus  covered  is  always 
dry  in  the  midft  of  the  waves,  which  with  all  their  totting  can 
wet  only  the  face  and  the  hands. 

Though  they  have  neither  Sail,  nor  Matt,  nor  Rudder,  nor 
C-nrpafs,  nor  Anchor,  nor  any  thing  of  all  thofe  conveniences 
which  are  requifite  to  make  our  Ships  fit  for  the  Sea  3  yet  will 
they  undertake  long  voyages  with  thefe  fmall  vettels,  upon 
which  they  feem  to  be  fewn.'  they  have  an  experienc'd  know- 
kdg  of  the  Stars,  and  need  no  other  guide  in  the  nighttime  0 
The  Oars  they  ufe  are  broad  at  both  ends  like  a  Chirurgeons 
palet,  and  that  they  may  the  more  eafiiy  make  their  way 
through  the  waves,  and  laftthe  longer,  they  tip  them  with  a 
white  bone  which  covers  the  edges  of  the  wood  5  which  or- 
nament they  fatten  with  pins  of  horn,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of 
nails :  The  middle  of  thefe  Oars  is  beautifTd  with  a  bone  or 
precious  horn,  as  well  the  ends,  and  by  that  place  they  hold 
them  that  they  may  not  flip  out  of  their  hands :  They  handle 
thefe  double  Oars  with  fuch  dexterity  and  nimbi  en  efs ,  that 
thefe  fmall  veffels  will  out-run  Ships  that  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fails,  wind,  and  tide:  They  arefo  confident  in  them, 
and  fo  vers'd  in  the  guiding  of  them,  that  they  fhew  a  thoufand 
tricks  in  them,  for  the  divertifement  of  the  beholders :  Nay 
fometimes  they  will  raife  fuch  waves,  that  the  water  will  be  all 
foamy,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  tempeft  5  and  then  they  feem 
rather  like  Sea-monfters  courting  one  another  then  men:  And 
to  make  it  appear  they  fear  not  dangers,  and  that  they  hold  a 
g  I  correfpondence  with  that  Element  which  feeds  them, 
they  fhew  feverall  tricks,  diving  and  rouling  themfelves  in  the 
Sea  three  or  four  times  together  5  fo  that  they  may  be  taken 
for  perfect  Amphibia,  When 
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When  they  intend  to  take  voyages  longer  then  ordinary,  or 
are  afraid  to  be  driven  far  into  the  Sea  by  fome  1  empefr,  they 
take  with  them  in  the  hollow  place  of  their  ve&ei  a  bladder  full 
of  fair  water  to  quench  their  thirft,  and  fifh  dry'd  in  the  Sun 
or  Froft  to  eat  inftead  of  frtfti  meat :  But  they  are  ieldom  re- 
duc'd  to  the  neceffity  of  ufiog  thofe  provifions  5  For  they  have 
certain  Darts  like  little  Lances,  which  are  fatten  d  to  their 
Boats  5  thefe  they  fo  dextrouily  caft  at  the  fifti  they  meet  with, 
that   they  are  very  feldom  deftitute  of  thefe    refreihments : 
They  need  no  fire  to  drefs    their  meat  ,    for  on  the  Land, 
as  well  as  at    Sea  ,  they   are  wont  to  eat   it    raw  :  They 
alfo  carry  along  with  them  the  teeth  of  certain  great  fifties, 
or  pieces  of  (harp  bones,  which  ferve  them  for  knives  to 
drefs  and  cut  the  filh  they  take  :  Befides,  another  advantage  of 
thefe  vefiels  is ,  that  there  can  happen  no  mutiny  in  them, 
fince  one  and  the  fame  perfon  is  Matter,  Mariner,  Purfer-  and 
Pilot  of  it,  who  may  flop  it  when  he  pleafes,  or  let  go  with  the 
wind  &  water,when  he  would  take  the  reft  neceflary  to  retnve 
his  fpent  forces :  In  this  cafe  he  fattens  his  Oar  to  certain  ftraps 
of  Hart-fkin  defign'd  for  that  purpoie,which  are  fattened  to  the 
Boat,or  elfe  he  ties  it  to  a  buckle  which  hangs  before  on  his  coat. 
The  Women  have  not  the  ufe  of  thefe  little  Boats  5  but  that 
they  may  alfo  fometimes  divert  themfelves  on  the  water,  their 
hufbands,  who  are  very  fond  of  them,  bring  them  abroad  in 
other  vefiels  which  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  Shallops  or 
Long-boats,  and  fuch  as  may  carry  fifty  perfoos :  They  are 
made  of  Poles  ty'd  together,  and  cover'd  with  Sea- Dogs  lkins, 
as  the  former  :  When  it  is  calm  they  go  with  Oars,  when  there 
is  any  wind  they  fatten  the  Matt  to  ceitain  Sails  of  Leather. 

The  Reader  may  fee  among  the  Sculps  of  this  Chapter  a 
Cut  of  one  of  thefe  Boats,  with  the  perfon  that  conducts  it  fit- 
ting therein,  which  may  render  the  defcription  we  have  given 
of  it  more  intelligible  and  compieat. 

As  to  the  Country  where  thefe  excellent  Navigators  are 
bred,  the  degrees  under  which  we  have  placed  it  ftiew  it  to 
be  of  a  very  cold  conftitution  :  Tistrue,  in  the  moneths  of 
June  and  July,  which  make  the  Summer  of  thofe  parts,  -and 
are  but  onecontinu'd  day,  (as  December  and  January  make  but 
one  night)  the  air  is  warm,  pleafant,  and  clear,  but  between 
thofe  two  feafons,  the  days  growing  alternately  longer  and  fhor- 
ter,  are  attended  with  thick  Mitts,  Snow,  or  Icy-rains,  which 
are  extream  cold  and  tedious. 

That  part  of  the  Country  which  lyes  neer  the  Sea,  is  dry, 
and  full  of  rough  and  dreadful  rocks  3  and  when  the  Snow 
melts  it  is  overflown  in  many  places  by  certain  impetuous  tor* 
rents  lying  between  them:  But  when  a  man  hath  travelfdone 
league  of  very  ba4way,  he  comes  into  pleafant  fields,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  Summer  time  :  There  are  alfo  mountains  covcr'd 
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with  little  Trees,  which  extrcamly  recreate  the  eye,  andfeed 
abundance  of  Fowl  and  Wild-beafts  3  and  there  are  Valleys 
through  which  there  run  many  clear  and  pleafant  Rivers  of 
frefh  water,,  which  have  ftrength  enough  to  make  their  wakr 
into  the  Sea,  y 

The  Captain  who  commanded  the  Flujhinger^  from  whofe 
late  Voyage  we  have  this  Relation,  being  landed  with- Tome 
part  of  his  men,  and  having  made  a  diligent  obfervation  there- 
of; lie  found  there,  among  other  things  worth  his  notice^  a 
vein  of  a  certain  broWnifh  earth  full  of  mining  fpangles,  ask 
were  of  rilver3  wherewith  he  caufed  a  barrel  to  be  filled,  .that 
trial  might  be  made  thereof:  But  having  been  in  the  crucible 
it  was  found  fit  only  to  be  put  on  the  covers  of  Boxes,  and  fuch 
pieces  of  Joyoery,  to  which  it  adds  much  beauty  and  luftre  : 
Yet  is  there  fome  hope  derived  from  this  difcovery,  that  upon 
further  trial  there  may  be  Silver-Mines  found  in  thefe  parts. 

Though  this  Country  be  very  cold,  yet  are  there  in  it  many 
beautiful  and  large  Birds  of  a  black  and  white  plumage,  I  and 
fomeof  divers  other  colours,  which  the  Inhabitants  flay  that 
they  may  have  their  fleih  to  eat,  and  their  fkins  to  cloath  them- 
felves  wiihall :  There  are  alfo  Harts,  Elks,  Bears,  Foxes,  Hares, 
Conies ,  and  abundance  of  other  four-footed  beafts  ,  whofe 
Furs  are  either  black  or  of  a  dark  grey,  very  thick,  long,  foft, 
end  befides  theuies  may  be  made  thereof  as  Furs,  excellent 
for  Hats.   ■■.'*■      ; 

Our  Relation  tells  us  that  the  Country  is  inhabited  by  two 
forts  of  Inhabitants ,  who  live  together  in  perfect  friendfhip 
and  good  correfpondence :  Some  are  of  a  very  high  ftature, 
well-ihap'd  in  their  bodies,  of  a  pretty  clear  complexion,  and 
very  fwift  in  running  :  The  others  are  much  lower,  of  a  dark 
Olive-colour'd  complexion,  and  well  proportioned  as  to  their 
members^  faye  that  they  have  ihort  and  big  legs.  The  former 
fpend  their  time  in  Hunting,  whereto  their  activity  naturally 
inclines  them,  while  the  latter  employ  themfelves  in  Fifhing  : 
Both  kinds  have  their  teeth  very  white  and  clofe,  black  hair, 
lively  eyes,  and  their  faces  fuch  as  that  there  can  no  remarka- 
ble deformity  be  obferv'd  in  them ;  They  are  all  of  them  fo  vi- 
gorous, and  of  fo  healthy  a  conftitution,  that  many  of  them 
being  above  a  hundred  years  of  age  are  very  a&ive  and  la- 
borious. 

In  their  ordinary  converfation  theyfeemto  be  of  a  cheerful 
humor,  courageous  and  confident :  They  love  thofe  ftrangers 
who  vifit  them,  becaufe  they  bring  them  Needles,  Fifhing- 
hooks,  Knives,  Hedge-bills,  Wedges*  and  all  the  other  Imple- 
ments of  Iron  they  have  need  of,  which  they  fo  highly  efteem 
that  they  will  give  their  cloths,  and  what  they  account  moft 
precious  for  them  :  but  they  have  fuch  an  averfion  from  all  no- 
velty, as  to  feeding  and  clothing.)  that  it  were  hard  to  induce 
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them  to  admit  of  any  change  in  either  :  nay  though  they  are 
one  of  the  pooreft  and  moft  barbarous  Nations  under  the  Sun, 
yet  do  they  think  themfelves  the  moft  happy,  and  beft  provi- 
ded for  of  any  5  and  they  are  fo  well  conceited  of  their  manner 
of  life,  that  the  civilities  of  all  other  people  are  accounted 
by  them  unbefeeming ,  favage  ,  and  extreamly  ridiculous 
a&ions. 

This  high  efteem  they  have  conceiv'd  of  their  condition 
contributes  not  a  little  to  that  fatisfa&ion  and  tranquility  of 
mind  which  is  legible  even  in  their  countenances :  befides  that 
they  are  not  difturb'd  by  any  vain  defigns  which  might  inter- 
rupt their  quiet :  They  know  nothing  of  thofe  gnawing  cares 
and  pinching  diffractions  wherewith  the  inordinate  defire  of 
wealth  torments  the  greateft  part  of  mankind.  The  conveni- 
ences of  fair  and  fumptuous  buildings,  the  fame  attending  gal-* 
lant  actions,  the  delights  of  great  entertainments,  the  know- 
ledg  of  excellent  things,  and  what  we  think  moft  advances  the 
pleafure  and  enjoyments  of  life,  having  not  yet  found  the  way 
intothefe  Countries,  their  thoughts  accordingly  are  not  trou- 
bled about  the  acquifition  thereof:  but  to  get  thofe  things 
which  are  precifely  necefTary  for  their  fubfiftence  and  clothing, 
with  as  little  trouble  as  may  be,  is  the  end  of  all  their  confulta- 
tations  and  defigns. 

Their  ordinary  Exercifes ,  nay  indeed  Employments  ,  are 
Fifhing  and  Hunting  5  and  though  they  have  110  Fire-arms  nor 
Nets,  yet  ingenious  and  inventive  Neceffity  hath  infpird  them 
with  other  ways  whereby  they  effect  their  dedres.  They  eat 
whatfoever  they  feed  on  without  any  dreffing,  or  any  other 
fauce  then  hunger :  nay  they  laugh  at  thofe  who  boil  fi(h  or 
flefh,  affirming  that  the  fire  takes  away  the  natural  tafte  there- 
of, and  what  makes  them  acceptable  to  them. 

Though  they  need  no  fire  todrefs  their  meat,  yet  they  very 
much  commend  the  ufe  of  it,  and  their  Caves  are  not  deftitute 
of  it  in  the  winter  time  5  both  by  its  light  to  abate  fomwhat  of 
the  tedioufnefs  of  that  long  night  which  reigns  in  their  Coun- 
try, and  by  its  heat  the  cold  whereby  they  are  befieged  of  all 
fides :  But  when  they  take  their  reft,  or  are  forc'd  to  go  out  of 
their  Caves,  they  put  on  a  certain  Fur,  which  by  the  excellent 
difpoial  of  Divine  Providence  fecures  them  againft  the  inju- 
ries of  the  cold,  though  they  lay  in  the  midft  of  the  fnow. 

The  mens  cloths,  are  a  Shirt,  a  pair  of  Breeches,  a  fhort 
Coat,  and  a  kind  of  Bufkins :  The  Shirt  comes  but  a  little  be- 
low the  Wafte  :  It  hath  a  Capuchon,  or  Cap  annexed  to  it,  to 
come  over  the  head  and  neck  :  It  is  made  of  the  bladders  of 
great  fifties  cut  into  long  pieces  of  equal  bredth,  and  very 
aeatly  fewn  together  :  It  hath  no  opening  at  the  bread:  as  ours 
have  $  but  that  it  may  not  rent  when  it  is  put  on,  the  ends  of 
the  (leeves,  the  head -piece,  and  the  bottom  of  it  are  hemm'd 
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in  with  a  very  thin  black  fkin$  as  it  is  reprefented  among  «he 
Brafs-cuts. 

?  The  reft  of  their  cloths,  even  their  Bufkins,  are  of  feveral 
pieces  cut  proportionably  one  to  another,  as  their  Shirts  are  \ 
but  they  are  of  a  ftronger  ftuff,to  wit,  Harts-fkins,  or  Sea-dogs- 
Ikins  very  well  drefs'd  with  the  hair  on  .*  The  cloaths  of  the  Sa- 
vage whofe  pourtrait  is  to  be  feen  among  the  Sculps,  taken  by 
the  Original,  were  of  Leather  oftwo  feveral  colours,  the  pieces 
were  cur  of  the  fame  bredth,  and  put  together  fo  handlbmlvj 
that  a  white  piece  wasfewn  between  two  dark  colour 'd  pieces 
which  (hew'd  very  prettily  :  The  hair  which  was  on  the  out- 
fide  was  as  fmooth  and  as  foft  as  Velvet,  and  the  feveral  pieces 
were  fo  neatly  joyn'd  together,  that  a  man  would  think  by  the 
out-fide  that  the  Garment  was  all  made  of  the  fame  fkin.  As 
to  the  fafhion  of  the  Coat,  and  the  external  ornaments  of  the 
Savage,  the  Graver  hathfo  naturally  reprefented  them  in  the 
Sculp,  that  we  need  not  trouble  the  Reader  with  any  further 
defcription  thereof. 

The  Savages  inhabiting  about  the  forefaid  Streight  never  go 
abroad  into  the  Country  but  they  have  at  their  back  a  Quiver 
full  of  Arrows,  and  a  Bow  or  a  Lance  in  their  hands:  Their 
Arrows  are  of  feveral  kinds,  fome  are  for  the  killing  of  Hares, 
Foxes,  great  Birds,  and  all  fort9  of  fmall  Game  i  others  for 
Harts,  Elks,  Bears,  and  other  greater  Beads :  The  former  are 
not  above  two  or  three  foot  in  length,  and  inftead  of  iron  at 
the  top  they  put  a  fmall  (harp  bone,  which  on  one  of  the  fides 
hath  three  or  four  little  hooks,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out 
of  the  place  wounded  without  widening  the  wound  :  The  lat- 
ier,which  are  at  leaft  four  or  five  foot  long,  have  alfo  at  the  end 
a  (harp  bone  jagged  like  the  teeth  of  a  Saw  :  They  caft  thefe 
latter  with  the  hand  5  but  to  give  them  the  greater  force,  and 
make  them  do  execution  at  a  greater  diftance,  they  faften  to 
their  right  arm  a  piece  of  wood  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which 
on  one  fide  hath  a  deep  channel  into  which  they  put  the  butt- 
end  of  the  Javelin  ,  which  being  caft  thence  goes  off  with  a 
greater  violence. 

They  fometimesalfo  carry  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  Lance,  of 
a  tough  and  heavy  [wood,  which  is  tipp'd  at  the  fmaller  end 
with  a  round  bone,  the  point  whereof  had  been  (harpened  on 
a  (tone,  ortheyftrengthenitwith  the  horns  or  teeth  of  the  fifti 
before  defcribed :  Thefe  Lances  are  feven  or  eight  foot  in 
length,  and  beautifi'd  at  the  butt-end  with  two  little  wings  of 
wood,  or  Whale-bone,  which  make  them  a  little  more  light- 
ly then  they  would  be  otherwise.  « 

Befides  the  feveral  forts  of  hooks  wherewith  they  take  the 
foialler  fifties  frequenting  their  Coafts,  they  have  divers  kinds 
of  Javelins,  which  with  a  wonderful  dexterity  they  dart  at 
the  great  and  monftrous  fifties  they  take  in  the  Sea  ;  And  that 
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thofe  they  have  hurt  with  thefe  Darts  may  not  fink  to  the  bot> 
torn 3  and  elude  their  expectation,  there  is  faften'dtothe  butt- 
end  of  them  a  thong  of  Harts-leather  25  or  30  fathom  in 
length,  and  at  the  end  of  that  thong  or  line  of  leather  there 
is  a  bladder, .  which  keeping  above  water  {hews  where  thefifh 
is,  andfo  they  draw  it  to  them,  or  gently  drag  it  to  land  after 
it  hath  fpent  it  felf  in  ftrugling. 

The  young  women  differ  not  much  in  their  cloaths  from  the 
men  ;  but  the  more  ancient  are  commonly  clad  with  the  ikins 
of  certain  great  Birds,  whofe  feathers  are  white  and  black,  and 
very  ordinary  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe  women  have  the  art  to 
flay  them  fo  neatly,  that  the  feathers  ftay  in  the  {kin  :<  Theie 
cloaths  reach  but  to  half  the  leg  :  They  a  re  girt  with  a  thong  of 
leather,  at  which  inftead  of  keys  there  hang  a  great  many  little 
bones  as  {harp  as  any  bodkins,  and  about  that  length  :  They 
wear  neither  Bracelets ,  nor  Neck-laces,  nor  Pendants 5  nor 
mind  any  ornament,  toe  that  they  make  a  gafti  in  each  cheek, 
and  fill  it  with  a  certain  black  colour,  which  as  they  think  adds 
very  much  to  their  beauty. 

While  the  men  are  a  hunting  or  fiGhing  they  ftay  at  home, 
and  employ  themfelves  in  making  of  Cloths,  Tents,  Bafkets^ 
and  fuch  things  as  are  neceflary  about  the  houfe  :  They  are  ex- 
treamly  fond  of  their  little  ones,  and  if  they  beforc'd  to  change 
their  habitations,  or  to  accompany  their  hufbands  in  force  jour- 
ney, they  either  carry  or  lead  them  where-ever  they  go,  and  to 
^create  them  by  the  way,  and  quiet  them  when  they  cry,  they 
have  little  drums  cover'd  with  fifties  bladders,  on  which  they 
can  make  as  good  Mufick  as  any  on  the  Taber:  They  alio 
beat  them  to  frighten  away  the  Bears,  and  other  wild  Beafts 
which  wander  up  and  down  neer  the  Caves  where  thefe  Sa- 
vages pafs  over  the  Winter  with  their  families,  and  about  the 
Tents  where  they  are  lodg'd  in  the  Summer.  Among  the 
Sculps  of  this  Chapter  there  is  the  pourtraiture  of  one. of 
thefe  women,  to  which  we  refer  the  Reader  for  further  fa- 
tisfaction. 

Though  thefe  poor  Barbarians  cannot  be  imagin'd  to  itudy 
much  Policy,  yet  have  they  among  them  petty  Kings  and  Cap- 
tains, who  prefide  in  all  their  AfTemblies.*  They  advance  to 
thefe  dignities  thofe  who  have  the  handfomeft  bodies,  are  the 
beft  Hunts-men,  and  the  moft  valiant :  Thefe  wear  the  richeft 
Skins  and  more  precious  Furs  then  their  Subjects }  and  as  a 
badge  of  their  Supremacy  they  have  a  certain  badge  which  is 
fown  before  on  their  Coats,  and  when  they  go  abroad  they  are 
always  attended  by  certain  young  men  arrnd  with  Bows  and 
Arrows,  who  punctually  execute  their  commands. 

They  have  not  the  invention  of  building  houfes  5  but  in  the 
Summer  they  live  in  the  fields  under  Tents  of  Leather,  which 
they  carry  along  with  them  to  be  pitch'd  where  they  think  it 
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moft convenient^  and  in  Winter  theirabode  is  in  Caves  wbicf* 
are  naturally  made  in  the  Mountains,  or  they  have  taken  the 
pains  to  make  filch. 

They  neither  Sow  nor  Reap  any  kind  of  Grain  in  order  td 
their  fubfiftence :  Nor  have  they  any  Trees  or  Plants  bear- 
ing fruits  fit  to  eat,  unlefs  it  Be  fome  Straw-berries,  and  a 
kind  of  Rafpices  5  but  indeed  their  livelihood  depends  wholly 
on  their  Fifhing  and  Hunting.*  Fair  water  is  their  ordinary 
drink,  and  their  moft  delicate  entertainment,  as  to  drink,  is  the 
blood  of  Sea-dogs,  and  that  of  Deer,  and  other  Land-crea- 
tures, which  they  either  kill  or  take  in  Traps,  at  the  felting  of 
which  they  ha  ve  an  ad  mi  rable  induftry . 

The  Winter  being  fo  long  and  hard  in  this  Country  the  In- 
habitants muft  needs  fufFer  great  inconveniences  during  that 
feafon,  cfpecially  that  tedious  night  which  keeps  them  in  two 
whole  moneths  :  But  befides  that  in  cafe  of  neceffity  they  en- 
dure hunger  a  long  time,  they  have  this  forefight  that  in  the 
Summer  they  dry  fome  part:  of  their  fifhing  and  hunting  and' 
layit  up  with  as  much  Fat  and  Suet  as  they  can  get  together  In 
order  to  their  fubfiftence  during  that  comfortlefs  time  I  ISJay 
fome  affirm  they  are  fo  fuccefsful  in  their  hunting  by  Moon- 
light, that  they  aire  ieldcm  deftitute  of  frefhmeat,  even  during 
this  long  Eclipfe.  6 

They  defirenotto  fee  any  other  Country  befides  that  tb» 
were  born  in ,  and  if  a  tempeft  or  other  accident  chance  to  caft 
them  upon  fome  other,  they  perpetually  figh  after  their  own 
and  are  never  quiet  in  their  minds  till  they  have  recover  d  it Y 
It  they  are  deny  d  or  too  long  delay 'd  that  favour,  they  will 
attempt  it  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  expofing  themfelve¥ 
to  the  Sea  m  their  little  VefTels  without  any  other  guide  ther^ 
the  Stars,  by  which  they  regulate  their  courfe.  rtiw 

„Their  Language  hath  nothing  common  with  any  other  ttffigi 
World*  therms  a  Vocabulary  of  k$  but  not  to  be  publilhW 
ull  there  be  a  further  difcovery  ma*te  of  thefe  parts {  what  fa 
laid  here  thereof  being  only  by  Waytif  digreffidn.  &<m% 

Nor  hath  it  been  yet  obferved  what  Religion  they  ffi®& 
among  them  3  but  from  their  looking  towards  the  Sun,  and 
their  pointing  at  him  with  a  certain  admiration,  lifting  up 

a  God  °n     8    9  UiS  inferr9d  th3t   they  aCC0Unt  hl™ 

TheShipfrom  which  we  have  this  Relation,  brought  from 
D^^^feveral  confiderable  Commodities,  whereof  we 
fhall  here  give  a  Lift,  to  (hew  that  the  cold  which  reigns  in 
that  Country  is  not  fo  infupportable  as  to  freeze  up  all  manner 
ox  Commerce  in  thofe  parts. 

1.  Nine  hundred  Sea-dogs  fkins,  moft  of  them  between 
fcven  and  eight  foot  long,  fpotted  and  wav'd  with  black, 
red,  yellow,  tawny,  and  feveral  other  colours,  which  height- 

ned 
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ned  their  price  beyond  thofe  commonly  (sea  in  Holland. 

2.  Many  rich  Hides  of  Harts,  Elks,  Bears,  as  alfo  the  feins 
of  Foxes,  Hares,  and  Conies,  whereof  moll  were  perfect- 
ly white.  . 

3.  A  great  number  of  precious  Furs  of  divers  kinds  or  rour- 
footed  Beads  particular  to  that  Country,  and  not  known  yet 
by  any  name  among  us. 

4.  Several  Packs  of  Whale-bone  of  extraordinary  length. 

5.  Some  compleat  fuits  of  Cloths  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country,  whereof  fome  were  of  the  fkins  of  Beafts,  others  of 
thofe  of  Birds,  of  the  fafhion  before  reprefented. 

6.  Many  of  their  Shirts  made  of  Fifties  Bladders  very  neatly 
few'd*  as  alfo  Caps,  Gloves,  and  Bufkins,  Quivers,  Arrows, 
Bows,  and  other  Arms  ufed  by  them  5  as  alfo  fome  o*  their 
Tents,  Bags,  Bafkets,  and  other  little  pieces  of  Hdu£ 
hold-ftuff.  _       ' 

7.  A  great  number  of  thofe  fmall  VeiTels  made  to  carry  only 
one  man :  A  great  Boat  or  Shallop  forty  five  foot  in  lengthy 
which  might  conveniently  carry  fifty  perfons. 

8.  But  the  moft  rare  and  precious  Commodity  was  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  Teeth  or  Horns  of  the  fifties  called 
Sea-Unicorns,  which  are  thought  to  be  thelargeft,  the  faireft 
and  the  moft  exaclly  proportion^  of  any  that  have  yet 

been  feen. 

Some  of  them  were  fent  to  Park,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  were  well  receiv'd :  Nor  is  it  unlikely  but  that  they 
will  be  much  more  highly  efteemed,  when  the  admirable  ver- 
tuesthey  have  in  Phyfick  are  known  :  For  though  their  beau- 
ty and  rarity  may  procure  them  the  beft  places  in  the  Clofets 
of  the  Curious  j  yet  will  they -be  more  kindly  received  there, 
when  fome  others  have  found  true  what  man/ famous  Phyfi- 
cians  and  Apothecaries  of  Denmark  and  Germany,  who  have 
made  trial  thereof  upon  feveral  occafions,  unanimoufly  affirm 
of  them,  to  wit,  that  they  expell  poyfon ,  and  have  all  the 
properties  commonly  attributed  to  .the  Land-Unicorn* 
Horn. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  certain  Shell-?  iflj,  rare  Shells  \  and 'other  remark? 
able  productions  of  the  Sea,  found  on  the  Coajisofthe 
Caribbics. 

TO  dive  into  the  deep  Secrets  of  the  Waters  to  take  a 
view  of  all  the  excellent  Creatures  fporting  themfelves 
therein,  and  obferve  the  vertues  and  occult  qualities 
wherewith  they  are  endow'd,  is  a  work  might  be  expected  from 
that  Wifdom  which  was  communicated  to  Solomon,  who  treat- 
ed  of  Trees,  from  the  Cedar  in  Libanon  to  the  Hyffop  growing 
on  the  Wall;  For  the  watery  Element  is  furnifoed  with  fuch  a 
miraculous  plenty  that  it  abundantly  produces  not  only  Fifties 
of  feveral  kinds  fit  for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  and  thofe  of  ex- 
traordinary bulk  and  monftrous  figures,  as  hath  been  (hewn  in 
the  precedent  Chapters,  butalfo  fuch  a  multitude  of  precious 
Shells,  and  other  Rarities,  that  we  may  well  acknowledg  that 
the  Divine  Wifdom  hath  difplay'dall  thefe  rich  beauties  of  its 
inexhauftible  Treafures,  to  (hew  its  Omnipotency  in  the  midft 
of  the  Waves,  and  gently  to  win  us  into  an  admiration  of  his 
Goodnefs  and  adorable  Providence,  which  humbles  it  felf  to 
defcend  into  the  AbyfTes  of  the  Sea  to  people  them  with  fome 
excellent  Creatures  not  to  be  feen  elfewhere,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  others  bearing  the  Characters  and  kteas  of  the  moft 
confiderable  Bodies  that  either  adorn  the  Heavens,  flye  in  the 
Air,  or  embellifh  the  Earth.     Hence  it  comes,  that  there  are 
found  in  the  Waters,  Stars,  Cornets,  Trumpets,  Purcelains, 
Trees,  Apples,  Cheft-nuts,  and  all  the  delightful  curiofitks 
wmch  are  fo  highly  efteemed  among  men.     But  to  begin  with 
theShell-fifh,  there  are  in  the  Seas  about,  and  in  the  Rivers  of 
the  Caribbies  feveral  kinds  of  them  :  The  more  particularly 
efteemed  are  the  Homars,  the  Sea-Spiders  ^  and  the  Crabs. 

HOMARS. 

TEe  Homars  are  akind  of  Crevices,  of  the  fame  figure  as 
thofe  of  our  Rivers  5  but  they  are  fo  big  that  there  needs 
but  one  to  make  a  good  large  difh  :  Their  meat  is  white,  and 
of  a  good  tafte,  but  a  little  hard  of  digeftion:  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Iflands  take  them  in  the  night  time  upon  the  fands, 
or  in  the  Shallows  neer  the  low-water-marks  and  with  the 
aliiftanceof  a  Torch,  or  Moon-light3  they  catch  them  with  a 
little  iron  fork. 
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SEA-SPIDER. 

THc  Sea-Spider  is  by  fome  eonceiv'd  to  be  a  kind  of  Crab  : 
It  is  cover'd  with  two  very  hard  fcales,  whereof  the 
uppermoft  is  fomewhat  i  rough  ^  and  the  lowermoft  is  more 
fmooth,  and  jagged  with  (harp  points  .*  It  hath  many  legs  or 
claws,  and  a  ftrong  tail  ,  fometimes  about  a  foot  in  length  : 
They  are  much  fought  after  by  fome  of  the  Savages  to  be  em- 
ploy *d  about  their  Arrows :  When  this  fifh  is  dried  in  the  Sun, 
the  fcale  or  (hell  of  it  becomes  glittering,  and  in  a  manner 
tranfparent,  though  naturally  it  be  of  an  A(h-colour. 

CRABS. 

T He  ordinary  Crabs  of  the  Caribbies  are  of  the  fame  figure 
as  thofe  taken  in  thefe  parts :  There  is  a  great  difference 
among  them  as  to  bignefs,  but  the  rareft  are  thofe  which  live 
by  prey :  They  are  very  common  in  moft  of  the  Iflands,  but 
above  all  in  thofe  called  the  Virgins :  They  lurk  under  the 
flumps  and  ftocks  of  the  Trees  growing  on  the  Sea-fide,  and 
ask  were  imitating  a  kind  of  Frogs,  called  the  Filing-Frogs^ 
they  difepver  from  their  lurking-holes  the  Oy  fters  and  Mufcles, 
which  they  prey  upon  5  and  the  Height  they  ufe  in  the  taking  of 
them  is  worth  our  notice.  Having  found  by  experience  that 
their  Mordants  or  Claws  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  break  the 
fhejls  wherein  thole  delicate  fifhes  are  contain'd  $  and  having 
obferved  that  feveral  times  of  the  day  they  open  their  (hells  to 
take  the  air,  they  diligently  watch  the  time,  and  having  fur- 
niuYd  themfelves  with  a  little  round  pebble,  they  hold  it  ready 
in  one  of  their  claws,  and  coming  to  the  Oyfter  orMufcle,  let 
it  fall  fo  cunningly  into  the  half-open'd  (hell,  that  not  being 
able  to  clofe  again,  the  fifh  becomes  the  prey  of  thefe  fubtle 
Crabs. 

As  to  the  shells  found  in  thefe  Iflands,  in  the  Creeks  and 
Nooks  into  which  they  are  caft  by  the  Sea  there  are  abun- 
of  them,  and  of  feveral  kinds :  The  moll:  fought  after  and  moft 
confiderable  are  thefe. 

BVRGAV. 

THe  BurgaH)  which  is  of  the  figure  of  a  Snail,  being  un- 
cas'd  out  of  the  outermoft  coat,  prefents  to  the  eye  a 
filver  (hell  intermixt  with  fpots  of  a  bright  black,  a  lively  green* 
and  fo  perfecV  and  (hinine  a  grey ,  that  no  Enameller  could 
come  neer  it  with  all  the  aSiftances  of  his  art.  As  foon  as  the 
fifh  which  had  been  lodg'd  within  this  precious  little  Manfion 
hath  been  difleiz'd  thereof,  there  is  immediately  feen  a  magni- 
ficent 
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ficent  entry  befet  with  pearls?,  and  afterwards  feveral  rich  ap- 
partements  fa  clear,  (b  neat,  and  enamell'd  all  over  with  Co 
bright  a  hlver-colour,  that  there  cannot  in  ntatter  of  fnell  any 
thing  be  imagin'd  more  beautiful. 

■ 

CASK. 

THeC^j^,  or  Head-piece,  is  of  a  different bignefs  proporti- 
onably  to  the  heads  of  fo  many  fifties  as  had  worn  it ;  and 
it  is  fo  named  from  its  figure  .•  It  is  lind  within  and  at  the  edges 
which  are  thicks  flat  and  jagged,  of  a  Satin  carnation  colour 
extreamly  bright  and  ftiining  5  and  on  the  out-fide  it  is  faftnon'd 
like  a  neat  Country-building,  having  many  little  rifings  which 
are  interlaced  with  a  thoufand  compartiments,  on  which  there 
may  be  feen  a  waving  pannache  or  feather  of  divers  rare 
colours. 


Ill 


LAMBIS.  v- 

THe  Lambk  hath  haply  receiv'd  thai  name  becaufe  the 
fifti  which  makes  it  move  hath  the  figure  of  a  great 
Tongue,  which  licks  that  glutinous  mpifture  lying  on  the 
rocks  againft  which  the  waves  of  the  Sea  beat.     This  is  one  of 
the  largeft  fiz'd  (hells  that  are  :  One  of  the  (ides  is  turned  up 
as  it  were  to  make  the  greater  difco very  of  the  fair  purple  co- 
lour, where  with  it  is  beautifi'd  within  :  But  itmuft  be  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  (hape  being  none  of  the  handfomeft,  and  the 
outer  coat  prickled  with  feveral  rough  and  (harp  rifings,  it 
would  hardly  be  receiv'd  into  the  Clofets  of  the  Curious9  if 
Art  taking  off  that  outer  coat  did  not  difcover  the  beauty  and 
fmoothnefs  of  the  divers-cblour'd  (hell  which  lay  within  that 
courfefhag  :  The  fifti  which  is  lodg'd  within  the  clefts  of  this 
little  moving  rock  is  fo  big,  that  one  of  them  will  make  a  pret- 
ty round  difh  :  It  may  be  (jbrv d  up  to  the  Tables  of  the  dainrieft 
Palats,  fo  it  be  well  drefs  d  with  good  (lore  of  Pepper  to  cor- 
re&its  indigefiion :  The  (hells  Jburnt  to  powder  and  mixt  with 
fand  make  a  cement  which  defies  rain,  and  all  other  injuries  of 
the  weather.     The  Mmbis  yields  a  found  like  that  of  a  Huntf- 
manshorn,  andislferd  at  a  great  diftance  5  whence  fomeof 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iftatfds  ufe  them  to  bring  theirf>e4ple  to- 
gether to  meals.  - 

VEKVS+SH'ELLS<       V 

THeFenw-fielfsmzy  juftly  be  numbred  among  the  rareft 
productions  of  the  Sea^  whether  we  confider  the  de- 
lightful fmoothnefs  wherewith  they  are  glaz'd  both  within 
and  without,  or  the  diverfity  and  livelinefs  of  their  colours : 

a  Their 
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^TheiHagged  edges  are  turned  inwards,  and  though  all  are  not 
equally  beautiful,  yet  are  they  all  of  the  fame  oval  figure, 
gaping  in  themidft,  and  turning  in  a  little:  But  they  are  very 
different  as  to  bignefs  and  colour.  >,.,.. 

The  ordinary  ones  are  of  a  gilt-yellow,  checquer  d  with  lit- 
tle white  or  red  fpots,  fo  as  that  at  a  diftance  a  man  would 
think  them  little  Pearls,  or  grains  of  Coral.*  Of  the  reft,  fome 
are  blewifh,  fome  as  it  were  befet  with  ftars ,  fome  greyifh, 
fome  like  Chryftal,  and  fome  colour'd  like  Agats,  which  are  all 
delightful  to  the  eye.  ; 

Butthemoftefteem'd  by  the  Curious  are  on  the  out-fide 
of  a  colour  between  coral  and  carnation,  and  of  a  filver-co- 
lour  or  of  a  bright  fky-colour  within,  and  a  rich  porphiry 
with'fmaU  golden  ftreaks  .•  Thofe  alfo  are  with  reafon  well 
efteem'd,  which  on  the  upper  part  are  of  a  bright  green  like 
an  Emerald,  and  within  on  the  edges,  and  in  thediftances  of  a 
pearl-colour  .•  The  fame  account  is  made  of  thole  which  on 
the  back  are  black  as  Jet,  and  all  elfewhereof  a  pale  blew  in- 
termix with  little  purple  veins.  a 

In  fine,  there  are  fome  have  fuch  a  delightful  mixture  of  co- 
lours, as  if  the  Rain-bow  had  communicated  fome  of  its  beau*- 
ties  to  thefe  little  creatures  :  Nay  there  are  abundance  of  thecn 
fo  diverfif?d  with  odd  figures  and  chara&ers,  that  it  may  be 
imagin'd  Nature  was  in  a  very  pleafant  humor  when  (he  was  de- 
livered of  thefe  miracles. 

But  the  mifchief  of  it  is,  that  the  Sea,  which  to  poiiels  d  or 
them  as  her  mod:  precious  jewels,  never  parts  with  them  but 
againft  her  will:  For  if  the  Winds  did  not  enrage  her,  and 
fhaking  her  bowels  fearch  into  the  bottom  of  her  Treafures, 
and  force  them  thence,  (he  alone  would  enjoy  thefe  beauties* 
and  never  let  us  have  any  of  them. 

The  Curious,  to  heighten  their  luftre,  place  them  according 
to  their  value  and  efteem  in  feveral  Cabinets,  lin'd  with  green 
Plufh,  or  fome  other  richftuff:  And  after  the  example  of  the 
Flowrifts,  who  call  their  Tulips  and  Gilly-Flowers  by  the 
names  of  the  Cofars,  and  moft  illuftrious  Heroes,  they  in  like 
manner  give  them  the  titles  of  Emperours  and  Princes. 

SEA-CORNETS. 

'"TpHere  are  alfo  feen  in  the  Caribbies  two  forts  of  thofe 
I  great  Shells  called  Sea-Cornets ,  which  are  turned  at 
the  end  like  a  fcrew  :  Some  are  white  as  Ivory,  and  not  inferior 
to  it  in  luftre:  Others  are  within  of  a  Chining  pearl-colour,  and 
without  of  feveral  fair  and  lively  colours,  which  are  fometimes 
likcfcales,  fometimes  waving,  falling  one  upon  another  from 
the  edge  of  the  wide  opening  to  the  turn'd  end,  where  they 
ceafe  :  If  a  little  hole  be  made  at  the  fmall  end  of  thefe  Cornets, 

they 
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they  become  a  kind  of  muficHTrnW^ent  which" 
and  pierci/ig  found,  and  fcrc'd  throuEhThe  Wi^;  ?  uP 
ftdl,  may  he  heard  at  as  great  diftancet  £  fc  feLft 
Wt  might  be:  But  there  is  a  great  fecret  bTu^ 
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Hells  do  not  only  afford  a  pleafant  divertifement  which  ma  v 
O  excite  men  by  a  conization  of  thofefmall,  but  admira- 
ble works  cf  Nature,  toblefs  the  Author  thereof  •  h,„  £     • 
cloy-dtheeye,  they  find  fomewhat  to  3&S&& fe 

theteT^  T  M°r  ^f  V"d  «*«  ffiell-fiffi  are  we  corae  to 
Sk^  ^  f d  the  "its'™  "tier  ofrearl  fcbfe 
with  that  Pearl  wh.ch  enriches  the  Crowns  of  Kings  "if 
true,  there  .s  ften  only  the  feeds  of  theft  Pearls  in  the  Card- 
bus  and  that  they  are  to  be  had  in  perfection  only  at  ¥£& 
gareu  Ifland,  and  the  South-part  of  America  ,  But  though  this 

no, XX  uardKed    Dt?  ?ref  PearIsin  the  <**"*£ I"  are 
not  the  fhells  wherein  ,t  is  found  without  their  advantages; 

for  thereat  within  them  is  for  food,  and  the  two  parts  rf 
^nttxTbt  f°  ^ SP°°nS'  Which  -y-editPabIyaPpear 

thl'Jl^r^u10  dTT,e  Whether  thedew  which  falls  in 
the  Cannes  be  not  fruitful  enough  to  make  the  Mother-Pearl 
produce  its  fruit  ,n  perfection*  or  whether  after  it  hath  re- 
ceiv  d  that  feed  from  the  Heavens  they  mifcarry,  and  have  not 
natura  force  enough  to  retain  it:  But  not  to  inquire  whence 
th deleft  proceeds  ,t  is  moft  certain  they  have  as  ftrong  an  in* 

th cZT  fTlthe iepl°^  °f  fterilit?>  as thofefi(h-dSforo„ 
t^f  u  '  r*rg*T !  F,°r he  who  wi]1  be « the  curiofity 
to  obferve  their  fecret  Loves  from  the  rocks,  at  the  foot  where- 

ttvftLTn  r  1'8l?t-t0be'  ^'l-find'  thatat  thebreakof  day 
they  ftart  up  ftveral  times  to  the  furface  of  the  water   as  it  were 

todohomagetothe  Rifing-Sun;  then  ofa  fudden  they  open 
themfel  ves  upon  that  foft  bed,  expecting  the  firft  beams  of  that 
all-enhven,ng  Star  :  If  they  be  £  hap^y  as  to  recede  fome 
drops  of  thedew  hecaufes  to  diftiil  ffom  the  Heavens  at  Hs 
Si-£:i™™dm?y  CMe  tk  ftells'  left  any  touch  of 

he  c^rftT  :  3nd  C°urUp5 that celeftial  fPe™ :  And  then 
they  cheerfully  return  to  their  deep  cells 

inetdeHn"  tt^J'Tu  ^^  conceives>  that  *°  Pearls 
hZlclZ  themeatouf.theOy"er,  as  theftone  does  infome 
of  tlfea ZT'  V ath',Ck  and/ifco^moifture  which  remains 
fame  on  T  V  T*-  ^T*  Phy&ians  who  are  alfo  of  the 
■tame opmion,  fortihe  it  w,th  what  is  affirmed  by  Jtftfbm  Aco- 

for,PeIr.7C;edltrble^rtte^  IO  wit>  that  the  Slavef  who  filh 
to.  Pearls,  dive  fometimes  twelve  fathom  deep  in  the  Sea  to 
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take  the  Oyfters  which  are  commonly  fattened  to  the  Rocks, 
that  they  get  them  thence  by  violence,  and  come  up  loaden 
with  them :  Whence  they  conclude,  that  it  cannot  be  well  main- 
tained ,  that  thofe  -Oyfters  which  are  faften'd  to  the  rocks 
fuck  in  the  dew ,  and  that  thence  comes  the  generation  of 

Pearls.  r     . 

But  not  to  enter  into  any  conteftation  with  thefe  Gentle- 
men nor  yet  abfolutely  to  rejecl  their  opinion  which  hath  its 
grounds,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  true  account  given  by  Acofla. 
of  the  fifhing  for  Pearls  makes  nothing  againft  the  opinion 
commonly  receiv'd  of  their  generation  3  for  it  is  not  impoilible 
but  that  the  Mother-Pearls  which  have  conceived  of  the  Dew, 
feeling  themfelves  burthened  with  that  precious  fruit,  have  no 
great  inclination  to  appear  ever  afterwards  on  the  furface  of 
the  waters  5  and  being  fatisfVd  with  the  treafure  they  are  pof- 
fefs'dof,  they  from  thenceforth  faften  themfelves  to  the  rocks, 
whence  they  cannot  be  gotten  off  without  violence. 

Of  fever al  other  forts  of  Shells. 

THofe  who  living  in  populous  Gities  would  counterfeit  De- 
ferts,  Rocks  and  folitary  Places,  or  in  their  Gardens 
raife little  Hills,  under  which  there  fhould  beGrotts  encom- 
pafs'd  with  all  the  moft  curious  fpoils  of  Sea  and  Land,  might 
find  in  moft  of  thefe  Iflands  what  may  fatisfie  their  humor: 
This  only  is  to  be  feared,  that  abundance  and  diverfity  would 
puzzle  their  choice,  and  Gccafion  a  certain  contempt  of  them. 
There  are  on  the  Coafts  of  thefe  Iflands  an  infinite  multitude  of 
feveral  forts  of  Shells,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Sea-tops,  Whelks, 
&c.  which  have  no  names  among  us,  whereof  fome  are  of  a 
(liver-colour,  fome  full  of  ftars,  fome  fanguine,  fome  greens 
fome  ftreaked  with  carnation ,  fome  checquer'd  with  feveral 
forts  of  colours,  which  make  them  (hine  along  the  fands  likefo 
many  precious  ftoneS :  The  Sun  extreamly  heightens  their  lu- 
ftre  and  beauty  ^and  when  after  an  extraordinary  tempeft  the 
Sea  hath  enrich'd  the  furface  of  thofe  Chores  with  thefe  little 
fparkling  gems,  the  eye  is  fo  dazzled  at  it,  that  a  man  cannot 
but  acknowledg  that  Nature  loves  to  make  different  demon- 
ftrations  of  her  power,  and  fhews  what  (lie  can  do,  when  (he 
beftows  fo  much  beauty,  and  fo  many  rich  ornaments  on  thefe 
little  inconliderable  Creatures. 

The  Savage  Iflanders  fometimes  gather  thefe  little  play-games 
of  the  Sea,  only  for  diverfion  fake,  and  having  made  holes  in 
them  put  them  on  ftrings  for  Neck-laces  and  Bracelets/But  moil: 
of  the  Southern  part  of  America  have  a  far  greater  efteem  for 
them  y  for  they  drive  a  Trade  with  them,  and  they  are  in  fome 
places  the  current  Money,  and  thofe  who  have  moft  (hells  are 
accounted  the  richeft.    The  Shells  ufed  for  this  pufpofe  are  of  a 
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pretty  bignefs,  folid,  and  of  extraordinary  luftre  $  and  to  be 
current  Money,  they  muft  be  marked  by  certain  Officers,  who 
afcertain  the  value  thereof  by  certain  little  Characters  engra- 
ved on  them. 

MV  SICK-SHELL. 

THere  is  a  very  confiderable  Shell,  which  Monf.  du  Mon- 
tel  thinks  may  be  Found  in  fome  of  the  Caribby-Ijlands, 
though  he  never  faw  any  of  that  kind  but  only  at  Coraffao :  It 
differs  not  much  as  to  figure  from  the  VenmjheUs  :  It  may  be 
called  the  Mujical-fie/f,  becaufe  on  the  out-fide  of  it  there  are 
blackifh  lines,  full  of  notes,  which  have  a  kind  of  key  for  the 
fingingof  them,  fb  that  it  might  be  faid  there  wants  only  the 
letter  to  that  natural  pricking  :  The  forementioned  Gentle- 
man relates,  that  he  faw  fome  that  had  five  Lines,  a  Key  and 
Notes,  which  made  good  Mufick  :  Some  perfon  had  added  the 
Letter,  which  it  feems  Nature  had  forgotten,  and  caus'd  it  to 
be  fung,  and  the  Mufkk  was  not  undelightful. 

This  magfet  aifqrd  the  ingenious  many  excellent  reflections : 
They  might  fay  amor.g  other  things,  that  if  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Pytk  floras  the  Heavens  have  their  Harmony,  the 
fweetnels  whereof  cannot  be  heard  by  reafon  of  the  noife 
made  upon  Earth  $  if  the  Air  refound  with  the  melody  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  Birds  who  fing  their  feveral  parts  there  5  and 
if  Men  have  invented  a  kind  of  Mufick,  after  their  way,  which 
by  the  Ears  recreates  the  Heart  5  it  were  but  juft  that  the  Sea, 
which  is  not  always  tofs'd  and  troubled,  mould  have  within  its 
territories  certain  Muficians  to  celebrate,  by  a  Mufick  parti- 
cular to  them ,  the  praifes  of  their  Sovereign  Maker.  The 
Poets  might  adde,  that  thefe  natural  tablatures  are  the  fame 
which  the  Syrens  had  in  their  hands,  when  they  had  their  melo- 
dious Contorts  ^  and  that  being  perceiv'd  by  fome  eye  which 
came  to  difturbe  their  recreations,  they  let  them  fall  into  the 
water,  where  they  have  been  carefully  kept  ever  fined :  But 
leaving  thefe  imaginations  to  thofe  they  belong  to,  let  us  pur- 
fue  our  defign, 

EYE-STONE. 

THere  is  a  little  Stone  found  in  thefe  Iflands,  mod:  com- 
monly neer  the  Sea-fide,  and  fometimes  at  a  good  di- 
ftance  from  the  Sea,  which  from  its  vertues  may  be  termed  the 
Eye-ftone  5  but  in  regard  the  more  common  opinion  will  have 
it  to  be  a  production  of  the  waters,  we  (hall  treat  of  it  in  this 
place.  Some  of  thefe  Stones  are  about  the  bignefs  of  the  larger 
fort  of  Brafs-farthings  }  but  the  leaft  are  moft  efteem'd :  A 
man  would  think,  looking  on  them  in  the  Sun,  that  they  were 
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of  thofe  Pearls  called  Barroques  cut  in  two,  they  are  fo  cleer, 
tranfparent,  and  fmooth  :  Some  of  them  have  red  or  blewifh 
veins,  which  give  them  a  very  delightful  luftre,  according  to 
thefeveral  afpefrs  are  call:  on  them  :  They  have  the  figure  of 
a  Snail  engrav'd  on  that  fide  which  is  even  :  Being  put  under 
the  eye-lid,  they  roll  about  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  it  is  affirm- 
ed, that  they  ftrehgthen  and  cleer  the  fight,  3nd  force  thence 
the  motes,  or  trafti  which  might  have  fallen  into  it. 

SEA-EGGES. 

THere  is  found  in  the  Ifland  of  S.  Martins  a  production  of 
the  Sea,  called  Sea-egges,  or  Sea-dpples,  full  of  (harp 
prickles  riling  out  of  a  dark-coloured  (kin  :  But  when  the  fifh 
which  rouls  them  is  dead,  they  lofe  all  thofe  prickles,  which 
become  afterwards  of  no  ufe  5  and  quitting  that  hard  crufH- 
nefs  which  had  encompafs'd  them,  they  difcover  the  whitenefs 
of  their  (hells,  which  are  intermixt  with  fo  many  comparti-* 
ments  and  little  windings,  that  the  needle  of  the  mod:  ingeni- 
ous Embroiderer  would  be  much  troubled  to  imitate  them. 
Thefe  Egges  (hould  rather  be  called  Sea-Vrchins  or  Sea-Cheft- 
nuts  3  for  while  they  are  living  they  have  the  figure  and  co- 
lour of  a  little  Urchin,  which  formes  it  felf  like  a  ball,  and  is 
arm  d  ot  all  (ides,  the  better  to  deal  with  his  enemy :  Or  they 
are  like  thofe  rough  prickles  which  encompafs  the  Cheftnut 
while  it  is  upon  the  Tree. 

SEAS  TAR. 

rO  confider  narrowly  all  the  rarities  to  be  feen  in  the 
Sea,  it  might  be  faid,  that  of  whatever  is  excellent  in 
the  Heavens  there  is  a  certain  refemblance  in  the  Sea,  which 
is  as  it  were  the  others  looking-glafs.     Hence  it  comes,  that 
there  are  Stars  to  be  feen  in  it,  having  five  points  or  beams, 
fomewhat  oi  a  yellowifh  colour.     This  Star  is  fomewhat  bet- 
ter then  a  foot  diametre,  and  an  inch  thick,  the  (kin  is 
hard  enough,  and  full  of  little  rifings,  which  adde  much  to 
its  beauty.     If  thefe  Sea-Stars  may  not  enter  into  any  compe- 
tition with  thofe  of  the  Heavens,  as  to  magnitude  and  light, 
they  exceed  them  in  this,  that  they  are  animate,  and  that' 
their  motion  is  not  fore'd,  and  that  they  are  not  nYd   nor 
conhn'd  to  the  fame  place:  For  the  fith,  which  hath  taken 
up  its  abode  in  this  (tarry  manfion,  moves   which   way  it 
pieales  on  the  azure  plains  of  the  waters  while  the  weather  is 
cairn,  but  as  foon  as  it  forefees  any  tempeft,  out  of  a  fear  to 
be  foi  c'd  to  the  Land,  which  is  not  fit  to  entertain  Stars,  it 
cafts  out  two  little  anchors  out  of  its  body,  whereby  it  is  fo 
firmly  fattened  to  the  Rocks,  that  all  the  violent  agitations 
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of  the  incens'd  waves  cannot  force  it  thence.  It  is  preferv'd 
alive  by  the  means  of  the  nourifhment  it  takes  by  a  little  hole 
which  is  as  it  were  its  mouth,  and  lies  juft  in  the  centre  of 
its  body.  Some  curious  perfons  remove  thefe  Stars  out  of 
their  watery  Element  ,  and  having  dryed  them  in  the  Sun 
make  them  the  ornaments  of  their  Clofets. 

SEA-TfLBES. 

NOr  can  the  fandy  (helfs  or  (holes  of  thofeRocks^  which 
are  covered  with  water.,  endure  the  reproach  of  barren- 
nefs :  For  notwithftanding  the  faltnefs  whereby  they  are  al- 
ways enclos'd3  they  make  a  ftiift  to  produce.,  among  the  graft 
which  is  upon  them>  certain  Trees  which  are  immediately 
glazd  with  a  falt-peter,  which  renders  them  extremely  white. 
Some  conceive  them  to  be  a  kind  of  Goral.  There  are  taken 
up  of  them  of  feveral  figures,  and  fo  neatly  madea  that  the  eye 
cannot  be  cloy'd  with  confidering  the  odnefi  of  their  (hapes. 


SEA-FANS. 


THere  are  alfo  certain  Pannaches,  or  Sea-Fans,  or  Sea- 
Feathers,  which  are,  to  fpeak  by  way  of  refemblance, 
as  it  were  the  borders  of  that  fpacious  liquid  Garden  which 
never  needs  watering :  They  are  woven  Very  finely,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  Rocks  whereon  they  are  rooted, 
they  are  of  different  colours :  This  only  were  to  be  wiuYd, 
that  they  had  folidity  enough  to  endure  a  tranfportation  from 
thofe  Iflands  into  thefe  parts. 
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Of  Amber-greece  '?  its  Origine  j  and  the  markj  of  that 
which  is  good,  and  without  mixture. 

AMber-greece  is  found  in  greateft  abundance  on  the  Coafts 
of  F  loridajoey  ond  what  is  had  of  it  in  any  other  Coun- 
try of  dmerica  :  Whence  it  comes,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  built  Forts  there,  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  Land,  and 
entertain  with  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  it,  the  Commerce  of 
that  rich  Commodity,  which  they  carefully  gather  fince  they 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  value  of  it.  There  hath  fome- 
times  been  taken  up  of  it,  after  extraordinary  tempefts,  on  the 
Coafts  o£Tabago,  Barboudos,  and  fome  other  of  the  Caribbies, 
as  we  have  received  by  very  authentick  Relations :   Upon 
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which  afliirance,  it  will  be  no  digreflion  from  the  Natural  Hi- 
flory  we  treat  of,  if  we  perfume  this  Chapter  with  the  fweet 
fcent  of  this  Aromatick  Drug,  which  certainly  is  the  rareft 
and  molt  precious  of  all  thofe  productions  which  the  Ocean 
hath  yet  cafi:  up  out  of  its  vaft  and  unexhaufted  bofom  to  en- 
rich that  new  world. 

The  Maldives  call  Amber-greece  Panahambar,  that,  is.  Am- 
ber of  gold ,  by  reafon  of  its  worth  .*  The  Inhabitants  of  Fez, 
Morocco,  and  the  Ethiopians  call  it  by  the  fame  name  as  they 
do  the  Whale  5  whence  it  is  probably  conje&ur'd,  that  they 
thought  it  proceeded  from  the  Whale.  Moft  certain  it  is,  that 
neither  Hipocrates,  Diofcorides,  nor  Galen,  ever  heard  any 
thing  of  Amber-greece,  no  more  then  they  had  of  the  Bezo- 
ar-Jione,  Guayacum,  Safafras,  Sajfaparilla,  Rhubarb,  Mechoa- 
chan,  and  many  other  Drugs :  Amber-greece  therefore  is  one 
of  thofe  whereof  the  knowledge  is  wholly  modern,  and  the 
origine  not  well  known. 

Some  have  imagin'd  that  this  Amber,  not  known  among 
the  Ancients,  is  an  excrement  of  the  Whales :  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  comes  from  the  Crocodiles,  in  regard  their 
flefh  is  perfum'd :  Some  others  are  perfwaded ,  that  they  are 
pieces  of  Iflands  and  fragments  of  Rocks  conceal'd  in  the 
Sea,  and  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  9  foraf- 
much  as  there  are  (bmetimes  found  pieces  of  this  Amber  which 
weigh  a  hundred  pounds  and  of  the  length  of  fixty  hands- 
bred  ths,  and  that,  as  is  affirmed  by  Linfcot,  in  the  Year  M.  D. 
L.  V.  there  was  a  piece  found  neer  Cape  Comorin,  wbith 
weigh'd  thirty  hundred  weight.  .  There  are  alfo  thofe  who 
conceive  it  to  be  a  kind  of  Sea-foam,  which  gathers  toge- 
ther and  grows  thick  after  a  certain  time  by  the  agitation 
of  the  Sea-water,  and  is  hardned  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun. 

But  the  molt  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
Bitumen  engendred  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea  5  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  extremely  agitated  by  fome  extraordinary  tem- 
peft,  it  lets  go  this  Bitumen,  and  forces  it  towards  the  fhores: 
for  indeed  it  is  commonly  found  only  after  fome  great  tempefr. 
Thilofiratm  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  affirms,  that  the  Panthers 
which  are  neer  the  Mount  Caucafus  are  very  much  delighted 
with  the  fweet  fcent  of  that  place  :  But  certain  it  is,  that  of 
all  creatures  the  Birds  are  very  great  lovers  of  this  Amber- 
greece,  and  that  they  will  fcent  it  at  a  great  diftance:  Where- 
fore as  foon  as  the  temped:  is  laid  it  muft  be  fought  after  and 
taken  away,  otherwife  it  will  be  devoured.  Nor  is  it  the 
fweet  fcent  of  ir,  but  the  ill,  which  caufes  the  Birds  to  flock  to 
it  3  for  this  precious  and  admirable  perfume,  when  it  is  frefh 
and  foft,  and  newly  come  out  of  the  Sea,  fmells  very  ftrong, 
and  thofe  creatures  which  run  to  it  do  but  as  they  would  do  to 
fome  carrion  ?  for  the  fcent  of  it  is  like  thatofrufty  bacon, 
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and  'tis  likely  for  that  reafon  that  it  was  fo  W~^re~Wa7 
known  andufed:  The  Ancients  judg'd  of  its  vertue  by  its  ill 
fcent ,  fit  rather  to  injure  the  heart  then  refrefh  it,  and  fo 
they  rejecled  it  as  unprofitable,  nay  hurtful.  Befides  it  is  not  fa 
commonly,  nor  info  great  quantities  found  towards  theCoafts 
of  Greece,  nor  yet  in  Europe  5  and  there  were  but  very  fcw  Voy- 
ages heretofore  made  into  the  Indies. 

The  Foxes  do  alfo  think  it  a  good  difti,  and  eat  much  of  it  • 
In  thole  Countries  where  much  of  it  is  gather'd,  thefe  creatures 
wait  at  the  Sea-fide,  and  having  difcover'd  any,  they  immedi- 
ately devour  it :  But  having  kept  it  a  while  in  their  bellies,  they 
caft  it  up  again  before  it  be  any  way  digefred  5  yet  does  itloie 
fome  of  its  vertue  and  fweet  fcent :  Whence  it  comes,  that  this 
kind  of  Amber-greecc  is  lefs  efteem'd  then  the  other,  and  us'd 
only  in  perfumes. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  here  to  give  the  marks  whereby  the  true 
Amber-greece  is  to  be  diftinguifh'd  from  the  adulterate,  fince 
thofe  who  have  written  of  it,  as  Garcias,  Monard,  Scaliger 
Ferdinand  Lopez,  Clufius,  and  others,  fpeak  very  little  thereof! 
and  allign  not  the  eflential  marks  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  firft  place  to  be  obfervd,  that  Amber-greece  is 
generally  diftinguifh'd  into  that  which  comes  from  the  Levant 
S-as,  and  that  which  comes  from  the  Weftcrn  Sea  :  That 

VIhr h  rS  taken  Up  °n  the  Coafts  of  the  Levanh  efpecially  on 
thofe  of  Barbary^  where  there  is  much5  and  in  great  pieces  had. 
u  for  the  mod  part  black,  and  cannot  be  dried  fo  well  as  to  be 
redue'd  to  powder,  as  that  of  the  Weft,  let  what  will  be  ad- 
ded to  promote  the  pulverization  of  it :  It  is  alfo  more  cafily 
melted  by  the  fire,  hath  not  fo  fweet  a  fcent,  and  is  of  a  lower 
value:  There  is  little  of  the  Amber  brought  into  thefe  parts, 
in  regard  it  is  not  much  efteem'd,  and  not  very  ufeful  either  as 
to  Phyfick,  or  Perfumes. 

The  Amber-greece  of  the  Weft,  whereof  the  beft  is  that 
found  on  our  Coafts,  is  commonly  of  an  aftVcolour'd  grey 
looking  as  if  allies  were  mixt  with  wax,  yetfo  as  that  the  allies 
appear  diftmftly,  and  are  not  perfedly  mixt  with  the  wax : 
Ins  upper  part  of  it  having  raked  along  the  (bore,  and  lain 
more  open  to  the  air,  is  commonly  of  a  tawny  colour,  or  at 
Jealt  notfo  white  as  it  is  within,  hard  and  folid  like  a  cruft 
and  fometimes  full  of  fand  and  little  (hells:  which  happens 
hence,  that  being  foft  as  Bitumen  or  Pitch,  fuch  filth  eafiiy 
Kicks  to  it  *  and  that  abates  fomwhat  6f  its  price,  but  not  of  its 
goodnefs. 

To  know  whether  this  Amber,  which  is  of  the  beft  kind,  be 
good  ,  m  the  firft  place  confider  the  figure  of  it,  which  for 
the  moft  part  fhould  incline  to  roundnefs ,  inafmuch  as  all 
things  that  are  any  way  foft  being  tofs'd  to  and  fro  by  the  Sea 
are  redue  d  to  a  certain  roundnefs :  It  (hould  be  alfo  fomewhac 
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fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  colour  between  a  dark-grey  and  tawny  : 
If  it  be  very  dry  it  (hould  be  the  lighter,  proportionably  to  the 
bignefs  of  the  piece :  Hereby  it  may  be  judg'  d  whether  there 
be  any  mixture  of  Scamony,  Bitumen,  Wax,  Pitcn,  or  Ro- 
zin,  allthefe  adding  much  to  its  weight  :  By  the  fame  trya  it 
may  be  known  whether  there  be  any  mixture  01  fand^  as  alio 
whether  it  be  not  the  black  Amber-greece  of  the  Levant 

If  the  Owners  of  it  are  unwilling  to  have  the  piece  broken, 
take  a  needle  heated,  and  thruft  it  into  the  piece,  and  it  it  enter 
eafilv  conclude  there  are  no  (tones  within  it  5  and  if  you  fmell 
a*-  the' liquor  which  will  come  forth  by  the  heat  of  the  needle 
whereby  the  Amber  is  melted,  you  will  find  it  of  a  fcent  not 
unlike  th*o£  gumm'd  wax,  but  atlaftwill  endjn  an  odour 

fweet  enough.  , 

Butthefureftwayis,  having  agreed  about  the  price  of  the 
piece  of  Amber  conditionally  it  be  good,  to  break  it  5  (o  you 
will  find  whether  there  be  any  (mail  pebbles  in  it.  The  Amber, 
as  we  faid  before,  muft  be  of  an  afh-colour,  having  (mall  (pecks, 
as  our  Water-nuts:  When  it  isfrefh  it  is  of  a  darker  colour 
then  when  it  is  very  dry  :  but  if  it  differ  not  much  from  that 
colour,  and  be  not  too  black  nor  too  white,  it  matters  not  5 
above  all  it  (hould  appear  of  a  mixt  colour  :  Take  alio  a  little 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  piece,  or  from  that  part  which  you 
think  worft,  and  put  it  on  a  knife  heated  in  the  fire,  and  it  will 
prefently  melt  like  wax,  and  if  the  knife  be  very  hot  what  was 
putuponitwill  be  quite  confum'd. 

When  you  have  thus  melted  it,  obferve  whether  it  hath  the 
fcent  we  mentioned,  which  cannot  be  well  known  but  only  to 
fuch  as  have  made  tryal  thereof,  becaufe  it  is  particular  there- 
to; and  by  that  means  you  will  alio  difcover  whether  there  be 
any  mixture  in  the  Amber.-  You  may  alfo  while  it  is  melting 
put  a  little  upon  your  hand,  and  fpreading  it  you  may  fee  whe- 
ther there  be  any  mixture :  It  (hould  ftick  fo  fait  to  your  hand 
that  it  can  hardly  be  got  off :  When  it  melts  it  becomes  all  of 
one  colour,  though  before  it  teemed  to  be  mixt,  and  inclines 
to  that  of  fome  kind  of  Rozin :  It  (hould  not  diflolve  in  either 
wateroroyl  5  not  but  that  there  is  a  way  to  diflolve  it  in  either 
of  them,  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  ingredient,  which  thole 
who  know  it  would  not  have  difcover'd  :  Nor  (hould  it  be  re- 
duced to  powder,  unlefs  being  very  dry  it  may  be  (craped  or 
grated,  and  be  mixt  with  fome  fine  powder  :  It  alfo  fticks  much 
to  the  Mortar,  which  therefore  muft  be  often  made  clean  : 
The  black  will  never  be  redue'd  to  powder,  neither  this,  nor 
any  other  way. 

The  difference  between  the  black  and  the  grey  confitts 
chiefly  in  the  colour,  which  inclines  to  that  of  black  pitch, 
and  not  mixt  with  whitifh-grey  feeds,  but  all  over  alike:  The 
black  is  alfo  fofter  and  more  weighty,  and  fmells  more  like 
Bitumen,  There 
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There  is  a  third  kind  of  Amber-greece,  which  is  white,  the 
rareft,  as  Ferdinand  Lopez,  affirms,  but  not  the  bell  as  he  ac- 
counts it.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moft  inconfiderabte  of 
any,  and  there  being  no  account  made  of  it,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle tranfporred  :  But  this  is  indeed  fome  of  the  other  kinds  of 
Amber-greece,  which  having  been  devoured  and  digefted  bj 
Birds  that  have  very  hot  ftomacks,  turns  white,  as  moft  of  the 
excrements  of  Birds  are.*  That  which  hath  been  devoured  by 
Fifhes,  as  it  happens  many  times,  is  not  much  alter'd  either  as 
to  colour  or  iubftance :  which  proceeds  hence,  that  their  fto- 
macks are  not  fo  hot  as  thofe  of  the  Birds,  and  perhaps  rinding 
the  Amber -greece  hotter  then  their  ordinary  fuftenance,  ancj 
burthen'd  therewith,  they  foon  caft  it  up  again :  But  'what 
had  been  eaten  by  the  Fox  is  in  a.  manner  corrupted,  and  of 
little  value,  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  his  ftomack.    This  white 
Amber-greece  is  like  falted  or  pickled  Suet,  eafily  melted,  and 
fmells  like  tallow  j  whence  fome  conceive  it  is  but  fome  kind 
of  fuet  fb  ordered. 

Having  given  the  marks  of  the  right  Amber-greece,  we  (ball 
omit  the  adulterations  of  it,  becaufe  they  are  almoft  infinite  : 
Nor  (hall  we  treat  of  its  ufe  inPhyfick,  its  excellent  qualities, 
and  efpecially  the  fweet  fcent  it  gives  to  liquid  Conferves3  and 
all  other  things  wherein  it  is  ufed  :  Of  thefe  fome  other  Books 
lately  come  forth,  and  experience  may  fatisfie  the  curious 
Reader. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  certain  Creatures  living  partly  on  Land,  partly  in  the 
Waters^  commonly  called  Amphibia,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Caribby-Iflands* 

WE  (hall  begin  with  the  Crocodile^  by  the  Iflanders  cal- 
led Cayeman  .-It  is  a  very  dangerous  Monfter,  which 
fometimes  grows  to  an  extraordinary  bulk  and 
length  .•  The  Skeletons  of  feveral  of  them  being  frequently 
brought  into  thefe  parts,  wefhallnot  be  fo  large  in  our  defcrip- 
tion  thereof,  as  otherwife  we  might. 

This  Creature  keeps  in  or  neer  the  Sea,  and  in  the  Rivers  of 
the  Iflands  that  are  not  inhabited,  and  fometimes  on  the  Land 
among  the  Reeds,  very  hideous  to  look  on :  It  is  conceiv'd  to 
live  a  long  time,  and  that  its  body  encreafeth  in  all  its  dimenfr 
ops  to  the  very  laft  day  :  Whence  it  is  not  to  be  wondred,  if 
there  have  been  feen  of  them  fome  which  were  eighteen  foot 
in  length,  and  as  big  about  as  a  Hogfhead  %  It  hath  four  feet 
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well  arm' d  with  crooked  claws :  The  fkin,  which  is  cover'd  all 
over  with  fcales,  isfo  hard  on  the  back,  that  a  bullet  from  a 
Mufket  (hot  at  him  (hall  hardly  make  any  impreffion  on  it  .- 
but  if  he  be  hurt  under  the  belly,  or  in  the  eyes,  he  is  toon 
gone :  His  lower  jaw  is  immoveable,  but  hath  fo  wide  a  mouth, 
and  fo  well  fet  with  (harp  teeth,  that  he  makes  nothing  to  divide 
a  man  in  two.  CL.  ,.   , 

He  runs  faft  enough  on  land ,  but  the  weight  or  his  body 
caufes  him  to  make  fo  deep  a  track  in  the  fand,  as  a  Coach-horfe 
might  do  5  and  having  no  vertebrt  in  the  back-bone,  no  more 
then  the  Hy<ena\  he  goes  (height  forwards,  not  being  able  to 
turn  his  vaft  body,  but  with  much  difficulty  3  fo  that  the 
better  to  avoid  his  purfuit ,  a  man  need  only  turn  feveral 
times  a  fide.  cun 

Thofe  which  are  bred  in  frefli  water  do  fo  fmell  ot  MuiK 
while  they  are  alive,  that  the  air  isperfum'd  a  hundred  paces 
about  the  place  where  they  are :  nay  the  water  retains  fomwhac 
of  the  fame  fmell.  This  obfervation  of  the  fweet  (cent  of  the 
Crocodile  may,  by  the  way,  difcover  the  error  of  Vliny,  who 
imagind  that  of  all  living  creatures  only  the  V anther  naa  a 
fweet  fcent  with  it,  as  he  fomewhere  affirms,  though  in  ano- 
ther place  he  writes,  that  the  entrails  of  the  Crocodile  fmell  ve- 
ry fweet,  and  that  proceeds  from  the  odoriferous  flowers  on 
which  he  feeds :  Now  thismufky  fcent  of  the  Crocodile  ot 
America,  is  enclosed  in  certain  glandules  in  the  Emun&ones, 
which  he  hath  under  the  thighs,  and  which  being  taken  thence 
keep  the  faidfmella  long  time  ;  It  may  be  imagin'd  that  God 
hath  beOow'd  this  fcent  on  them,  that  men  and  other  creatures, 
which  many  times  become  the  prey  of  thefe  cruel  Monfters, 
might  by  the  fcent  difcover  the  place  where  they  lurk,  and 

avoid  them.  rue 

Thofe  which  have  their  abode  in  the  Sea  have  no  imell  ot 
imiik,  but  both  kinds  are  very  dangerous,  and  to  be  dreaded 
byfuchas  either  go  to  wa(h  themfelves,  or  are  fore  d  to  crofs 
fome  river    by  fwimming  :   This    dreadful  Monfter  hath  a 
ilrange  Height  to  make  his  prey  of  Oxen  and  Cows :  One  of 
them  will  lye  lurking  at  thofe  places  of  the  Ponds  and  Rivers 
where  thofe  creatures  are  wont  to  water  ,  and  finding  one  at  his 
advantage,  he  half-(huts  his  eyes,  and  floats  on  the  face  of  the 
water,  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  5  by  which  means 
getting  neerer  and  neerer  to  the  poor  beaft  which  is  a  drinking, 
and  is  not  aware  of  him,  he  immediately  fattens  on  him,  ta- 
king him  by  the  lips,  and  forcing  him  under  water,  he  drowns 
h»m,  and  then  feeds  on  him :  He  taketh  men  alfo  by  the  fame 
fieight,  as  is  affirmed  by  Vincent  le  Blanc ,  who  hath  a  Relation 
of  the  fervantof  a  Conful  of  Alexandria,  who  going  to  take 
one  of  thefe  cruel  beafts,  thinking  it  had  been  a  piece  of  wood, 
was  clrawn bv  it  to  the  bottom,  and  never  feen  afterwards. 

There 
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There  are  abundance  of  thefe  monltrous  Crocodiles  in  ch'ofe 
Jflands,  .which  from  them  are  called  the  Iflands  of  Cayeman^ 
and  not  frequented  but  only  in  the  time  of  Tortoife-fiming : 
For  having  pick'd  out  the  bed  meat  out  of  the  Tortoife,  and  a 
great  deal  call  away,  the  Crocodiles  come  in  great  numbersin 
the  night  time  to  feed  on  the  entrails  and  carcafes  left  on  the 
fand  :  So  that  thofe  who  are  watching  for  the  Tortoifes  are 
oblig'd  to  carry  about  them  great  wooden  Leavers  to  keep  off 
thole  Cayemans^  which  they  many  times  kill',  having  firfl  broken 
their  backs  with  thofe  Leavers. 

Thefe  creatures  have  a  whitifh  fat,  which  was  heretofore  ufed 
by  Phyficiansin  fluxions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  -,  it  being 
hot,  and  confining  of  fubtile  parts :  tPpon  the  fame  account 
werefuch  as  had  Fevers  rubb'd  therewith  upon  the  approach  of 
their  fits,  to  caufe  fweatirig;  Many  other  properties  are  attri- 
buted to  the  Crocodile  by  Vlitiy^  in  order  to  the  curing  of  dif- 
eafes  .*  Some  are  very  defirous  to  get  certain  little  /tones,  like 
little  bones,  which  are  in  his  head,  and  having  reduced  them 
to  powder ,  they  ufe  them  to  clear  the  Reins  of  Gravel ! 
Some  alfo  affirm,  that  the  ffcarpeft  teeth  of  this  Animal,  which 
are  00  the  fide  of  each  jaw,  cure  the  Tooth-ach,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  teeth  from  corruption,  being  only  rubbed  everyday 
therewith.*  There  are  in  like  manner  in  the  heads  of  Dragons, 
and  Toads,  (tones  good  againft  feveral  difeafes :  So  the  cruel 
Requiems  ^  by  us  before  described,  afford  a  remedy  againft  the 
Stone  and  Gravel.  Thus  hath  it  pleas'd  the  wile  Author  of 
Nature,  that  we  mould  have  fome  advantages  from  thofe 
creatures  which  are  otherwife  moft  pernicious. 

The  Cbinefes  have  a  way  to  take  and  tame  thefe  Crocodiles^ 
as  fome  Hiftorians  affirm:  And  wheri  they  have  bred  them  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  made  them  fat  enough,  they  kill  them,  and  feed 
on  them  :  But  the  Europeans  who  have  tafted  thereof,  affirm, 
their  flefll  though  white  and  delicate,  is  not  pleafant  to  the 
tafte,  as  being  too  lulhious,  fweetifti,  and  retaining  much  of 
themufk. 

Tortoises. 

^f^Here  are  taken  in  thefe  Iflands  feveral  forts  of  tortoifes^ 
J_  for  there  are  Land-Tortoifes^  Sea-Tortoifes ,  and  Frejh- 
water-Tortoifes,  which  are  of  different  figures :  The  Caribbians 
call  them  all  by  the  name  of  Catallou  \  but  when  they  fpeak  of 
the  Land-Tortoifes,  they  adde  the  word  Nonum^  which  in  their 
Language  fignifies  the  Earth*  or  that  of  Tona>  that  is  tofay5 
of  the  River  or  Water. 

The  Sea-Tortoifes  are  commonly  divided  by  the  Iflanders 
into  three  kinds,  that  which  the  French  call  Tortue  Tranche^ 
tbatjcalled  Caouanna^  and  the  Carets  ;  They  are  all  of  them  al- 
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moft  of  the  fame  figure j  but  the  meat  only  of  the  firft  kind  is 
good  to  be  eaten,  unlefsitbein  cafe  of  neceffity,  and  for  want 
of  otherprovifions  fo  that  of  the  two  laft,  only  the  (hell  is  of 

value. 

The  Tortue-Fratiche,  and  the  Caouannes  are  commonly  01  lo 
vaft  a  bulk,  that  the  upper  (hell  is  about  four  foot  and  a  half  in 
length  ,  and  four  in  bredth  :  Which  is  not  to  be  much  ad- 
mired fince  that  in  Maurice- Ijland  there  are  fome  which  having 
four  men  on  their  backs,  are  neverthelefs  able  to  go.  RMm 
relates,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  Taprobana  cover  their  houfe3 
therewith:  And  if  we  may  credit  Diodorus  SicuXus ,  certain 
Nations  of  the  Eajt-Indies  convert  them  into  Boats,  in  which 
they  will  crofsa  great  arm  of  the  Sea  that  lies  between  them 
and  the  Continent. 

Thefe  Amphibious  creatures  feldom  come  to  Land,  but  on- 
ly to  difpofe  of  their  Egges,  in  order  to  propagation  :  To  that 
end  they  make  choice  of  a  very  light  fand  which  they  find  ori 
the  Sea-fide,  in  fome  place  not  much  frequented,  and  to  which 
they  may  have  eafie  accefs. 

The  Manners,  who  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  go  to  the 
Cayeman-Ijldnds  ,  to  make  provifion  of  the  meat  of  Tor- 
toifes  which  jome  to  land  there  in  infinite  numbers,  affirm,  that 
they  make  their  recourfe  thither  from  all  parts  within  a  hun- 
dred leagues  and  more  to  lay  their  egges,  by  reafon  of  the 
eafinefsof  the  accefs,  the  more  being  flat,  and  cover  d  with  a 
foft  fand :  the  Tortoifes  come  to  land  about  the  latter  end  ot 
April,  and  their  landing  continues  till  September,  and  then  may 
they  be  taken  in  abundance  5  which  is  thus  performed. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  evening  fome  men  are  fet  afhore,  who 
lying  on  the  fands  without  making  any  roife,  watch  the  Tor- 
toifes when  they  come  out  of  the  Sea  to  lay  their  egges  in  the 
fand  3  and  when  they  perceive  that  they  are  got  a  good  way 
from  the  Sea-fide,  and  hear  them  making  a  deep  hole  in  the 
fand  with  their  claws,  into  which  being  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
and  fometimes  more,  they  lay  the  egges,  they  come  and  fur- 
prize  them  at  that  employment,  and  turn  them  upfide-down  3 
and  being  in  that  pofture  they  are  not  able  to  recover  them- 
felves,  but  continue  fo  till  the  next  day  that  they  are  brought 
thence  in  Shallops  to  the  Ships :  When  they  are  thus  turned 
upfide-down,  they  are  obferv'd  to  ftied  tears,  and  are  heard  to 
figh.  Tis  generally  known  that  the  Stag  weeps  when  he  is  put 
to  his  extremities :  And  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  cries  and 
groans  proceed  from  the  Crocodiles  about  the  Nile,  and  what 
tears  they  (hed  when  they  find  themfelves  taken. 

The  Sea-men  of  thofe  Ships  which  go  to  the  Caycman-lflatids 
to  take  in  their  loading  of  Tortoifes,  may  every  night  in  lefs 
then  three  hours  turn  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  the  leaft  whereof 
weighs  a  hundred  and  fifty  pound,  and  the  ordinary  ones  two 
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hundred  pound  }  nay  fome  of  them  will  have  two  great  pails 
fuli  of  egges  in  their  bellies:  Thefe  cgges  are  round,  and 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Tennis-ball  5  they  have  white  and  yolk 
like  Hens-egges,  but  the  (hell  is  not  fo  hard,  but  toft,  feeling  as 
if  it  were  wet  parchment.  The  Frtcafeys  and  Owe  lefts  made 
of  them  are  good  enough  ,  but  a  little  drier  then  thofe 
made  with  Hens-egges.  There  is  fo  much  meat  about  one 
Tortoife  as  may  well  maintain  fixty  perfons  a  whole  day.* 
When  they  are  defirousto  eat  of  them,  they  cut  off  the  (hell 
which  is  under  the  belly  from  that  on  the  back,  unto  which  it 
kjoyn'dby  certain  griftles  which  areeafily  cut  .*  What  Tor- 
toifes  are  taken  by  the  Sea-men  in  the  night,  finds  them  wi)rk 
all  day  to  cut  into  pieces  and  fait  them.  Moll:  of  the  Ships 
which  come  to  rbefe  Cayeman-Ijlands^  after  they  have  taken  in 
their  loading,  that  is,  after  fix  weeks  or  two  moneths  continu- 
ance there,  return  to  the  Caribbies^  where  they  fell  that  faked 
Tortoife  5  and  it  becomes  the  fufteriance  of  the  ordinary  fort  of 
people,  and  the  (laves. 

But  the  Tortoifes  that  have  efcaped,  having  laid  their  egges 
at  two  or  three  feveral  times,  return  to  the  place  whence  they 
came ,  the  egges  which  they  have  cover 'd  with^  fand  on  the 
Sea-fide  being  about  fix  weeks  after  hatch'd  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  and  not  by  their  looking  on  them,  as  Pliny,  and  fome  of 
the  Ancients  imagined  :  as  foon  as  the  young  Tortoifes  have 
broken  the  (hells  wherein  they  were  inclos'd,  they  make  their 
way  through  the  (and,  and  get  out  of  the  grave  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  by  an  inltincT:  of  nature  go  {freight  to  the  Sea 
to  the  old  ones. 

The  meat  of  this  kind  of  Tortoife  is  as  dainty  as  any  Veal 
fo  itbefrefh,  and  kept  but  orie  day :  ft  is  intermixt  with  fat, 
which  when  it  is  drefs'd  is  of  a  ^reenifh  yellow :  It  is  of  eafie 
digeftion,  and  very  wholfom,  whence  it  comes,  that  thofe  fick 
perfons  who  cannot  recover  in  the  other  Iflands  are  carried  to 
that  purpofe  to  the  Cayemans  in  the  Ships  that  go  for  Tor- 
toifes* and  commonly  having  refrelh'd,  and  purg'd themfelves 
with  that  diet,  they  return  thence  'perfectly  recover  'd.  The 
fat  of  this  kind  of  Tortoife  yields  an  oyl,  which  while  it  is 
frefh  is  good  enough  to  fry  withali,  being  ftale  it  is  employ'd 
in  Lamps. 

CAOVANNE. 

'"T* He  Tortoife  called  the  Caouanne  is  of  the  fame  figureas 
JL  the  precedent,  fave  that  the  head  of  it  is  a  little  big- 
ger :  This  ftands  upon  the  defenfive  when  people  come  neer 
to  turn  it  5  but  the  meat  of  it  being  black,  full  of  [brings,  and 
of  ill  tafte,  there  is  no  account  made  of  it,  but  only  where 
other  is  not  to  be  had,  the  oyl  alfo  got  from  it  is  good  only  for 
Lamps,  CARETS, 
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CARETS. 

THe  third  kind  of  Sea-Tortoife,  called  by  the  French  Ca- 
ret, differs  from  the  two  others  in  bignefs  ,  as  being 
much  lefs,  and  that  it  lays  not  its  egges  in  the  fand,  but  in  a  kind 
of  gravel  which  is  mixt  with  (mall  pebbles :  The  meat  of  this 
Tortoife  is  not  pleafant  ,  but  the  egges  more  delicate  then 
thofe  of  the  other  two  kinds :  It  would  be  as  little  regarded  as 
the  Caouanm,  were  it  not  fought  after  for  its  precious  (hell :  It 
confifts  of  fifteen  greater  and  lefler  leaves  or  pieces,  ten  where- 
of are  flat  and  even,  four  a  little  bending,  and  that  which  co- 
vers the  neck,  made  triangle-wife,  hollow  like  a  little  buckler : 
All  the  (hells  of  an  ordinary  Caret  may  weigh  three  or  four 
pound  }  but  there  have  been  fome  taken  whofe  (hells  have  been 
fb  large  and  fo  thick,  rhat  all  together  have  weigh'd  about  fix 
or  feven  pounds. 

Of  the  (hell  of  this  kind  of  Tortoife  are  made  Combs,  Cups, 
Boxes,  Cafes,  Cabinets,  and  fo  many  excellent  things  of  great 
price:  It  alfo  enriches  Houmold-ftufF,  the  borders  of  Looking- 
glafles  and  Pi&ures,  and  is  ufed  now  in  the  covering  of  Pocket- 
books  of  Devotion.  To  get  this  precious  (bell,  they  put  a  lit- 
tle fire  under  the  upper  (hell  which  confifts  of  fo  many  pieces  5 
and  as  foon  as  they  feel  the  heat  they  are  eafily  taken  off  with 
the  point  of  a  knife. 

Some  affirm,  that  this  kind  of  Tortoife  is  fo  vigorous,  that 
its  (hell  being  taken  away  it  will  get  another  if  it  be  immediate- 
ly caft  into  the  Sea.  The  moft  plentiful  frfhing  for  thefe  Tor- 
toifes  is  at  the  Penmjula  of  Jttcatan,  and  feveral  little  Ifiands 
within  the  Gulf  of  Hondures  :  So  that  honeft  Tirard  was 
ill-inforrnd,  who  in  his  Treatife  of  the  Animals  and  Fruits 
of  the  Eajt- Indies,  Chap.  2.affirmes,  that  this  kinde  of  Tor- 
toife is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Maldivos  and  the  rhilippine- 
Ijlands. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  the  oyl  of  this  kind  of  Tortoife 
helpeth  all  kinds  of  Gouts  proceeding  from  cold  caufes:  It  is 
alfo  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  Sinews,,  to  take 
away  the  pain  of  the  Reins,  and  cure  all  cold  Fluxions  and 
Diftempers. 

Having  given  fo  particular  an  account  of  the  Tortoifes, 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  adde  thereto  the  manner  how  they 
are  fifh'd  for  3  and  how  all  the  great  fifties  of  the  Caribbies 
are  taken. 


How 
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How  the  Tortoifcs  and  other  great  Fifljes  are  taken 
in  the  Caribbies. 

THe  Sea-Tort oifes  are  not  only  taken  upon  the  fand,  as  We 
ihew'd  before,  but  alfo  by  means  of  an  Inftrument, 
which  is  a  pole  about  the  length  of  a  half-pike,  at  the  end 
whereof  there  is  faften'd  a  nail  pointed  at  both  ends,  which  is 
fquareinthe  midft,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  mans  little  fin- 
ger :  Some  make  notches  on  that  fide  of  it'  which  ftands  out  of 
the  wood,  that  it  may  take  fafter  hold  when  it  is  ehtred  into  the 
{hell  of  the  Tortoife. 

In  the  night  time,  the  Moon  Chining  and  the  Sea  calm,  the 
Mafter-fiftier  being  in  a  little  boat  with  two  others,  one  at  the 
oar  to  turn  it  of  any  fide  as  faft  as  ever  he  can,  that  the  boat 
may  go  much  fafter  and  with  lefs  noife  then  if  it  were  row'd , 
the  other  is  in  the  midft  of  the  Canow  or  Boat,  holding  the 
line  which  is  faften'd  to  the  nail,  and  in  a  readinefs  to  draw  it 
it  as  fbon  as  the  inftrument  hath  done  execution  on  the 
Tortoife. 

Being  thus  provided,  they  go  where  they  think  to  find  of 
them  5  and  when  the  Mafter-fiftier,  who  ftands  tip  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  Canow,  perceives  one  of  them  by  the  glittering  of 
the  Sea,  which  by  getting  up  ever  and  anon  to  the  face  of  the 
water  it  caufeth  to  foam,  he  directs  him  who  guides  the  little 
veflel  to  make  to  the  place  where  he  would  have  him,  and  be- 
ing gently  got  neer  the  Tortoife,  he  violently  darts  the  inftru- 
ment into  its  back  .*  The  nail  piercing  the  (hell,  gets  alfo  a 
good  way  into  the  flefti,  and  the  wood  keeps  up  above  the  wa- 
ter :  As  foon  as  the  fifh  finds  it  felf  hurt,it  finks  down  to  the  bot- 
tom with  the  nail  (ticking  faft  in  the  (hell  :  And  the  more  it 
ftrives  and  ftruggles,  the  more  it  is  entangled.  At  laft  having 
wearied  it  felf,  and  fpent  its  forces  in  driving  by  reafon  of  its 
lofsof  blood,  it  furTers  it  felf  to  be  eafily  taken,  and  is  either 
taken  into  the  Canow,  or  drawn  tothefhore. 

After  the  fame  manner  they  alfo  take  Lamanttns^  andfeveral 
other  great  fifties  %  but  infteadof  the  nail  there  is  put  into  the 
wooden  inftrument  a  great  hook,  or  a  fmall  dart  of  iron  made 
like  that  of  a  (harp  lance:  On  one  fide  of  that  piece  of  iron 
there  is  a  hole,  through  which  there  pafleth  a  line,  which  is  al- 
fo woond  about  the  dart,  fo  that  when  it  is  darted  into  the  fifh, 
the  line  eafily  is  let  loofe,  that  it  may  have  the  liberty  to  tum- 
ble up  and  down  in  the  water,  and  when  it  hath  fpent  its  forces, 
and  reduc'dto  extremity,  if  it  cannot  be  gotten  into  the  Ca- 
now, it  is  eafily  drawn  to  the  fhore,  where  they  divide  it  into 
quarters. 

T  Land- 
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Land-Tortoifes,  and  Frefh-water-Tortoifes. 

THe  Land-Tortoifes  are  found  in  fome  Iilands  neer  the 
frefh-water  Rivers,  which  are  lead:  fubjeft  to  inundati- 
ons, or  in  the  ponds  and  fenny  places  that  are  fartheft  from  the 
Sea:  They  are  cover'd  all  oyer  with:  a  hard  and  folid  fhell, 
which  is  not  to  be  rais'd  by  feveral  pieces  or  leaves,  as  thofeof 
the  Sea-Tortoifes,  and  it  is  fo  thick  in  all  parts,  that  itfecures 
the  Animal  living  within  it  from  any  hurt,  and  will  not  be 
broken  even  though  the  wheels  of  a  loaden  Cart  mould  go 
over  it.  But  what  is  yet  more  ftrange,  is,  that  the  creature 
never  finds  this  moving  lodging  too  narrow  for  him  5  for  it 
grows  larger  proportionably  as  the  body  of  the  poffeiTor 
grows  bigger :  The  upper  covering  is  in  fome  of  them  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length :  it  is  of  an  oval  figure,  fomewhat  hol- 
low like  a  Buckler,  and  on  the  outride  hath  feveral  ftreaks, 
which  as  it  were  divide  it  into  fo  many  compartiments,  with  a 
certain  obfervance  of  Symmetry :  All  thefe  intermixtures  are 
laid  on  a  black  ground,which  in  feveral  places  isenamell'd  with 
white  and  yellow. 

This  kind  of  Tortoife  hath  a  very  ugly  head,  like  that  of  a 
Serpent :  It  hath  no  teeth,  but  only  jaws,  which  are  ftrong 
enough  to  break  what  it  would  fwajlow  down  :  It  is  rupported 
by  four  feet,  fomewhat  weak  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  its  body  5 
nor  does  it  upon  purfuit  truft  much  to  them  :  For  if  he  be  not 
neer  fome  river  or  pond  into  which  he  may  caft  himfelf,  he 
places  all  refuge  and  fafety  in  the  covering  of  his  manfion,  un- 
der which  like  a  Hedg-hog  he  immediately  draws  in  his  head, 
feet  and  tail,  upon  the  firft  apprehenlion  of  any  danger. 

The  Female  lays  egges  about  the  bignefs  of  thofe  of  Pige- 
ons, but  a  little  longer :  Having  cover'd  them  with  fand,  {he 
leaves  them  to  behatch'd  by  the  Sun.  Though  there  be  fome 
who  hold  that  the  meat  of  thefe  Land-Tortoifes  is  of  hard  di- 
geftion,  yet  thofe  who  have  eaten  thereof  rank  it  among  the 
mod  delicate  difhes  of  America :  The  Phyficians  of  the  Coun- 
try advife  thofe  who  are  inclin'd  to  Dropfies  to  ufe  it  often  for 
a  preventive:  They  have  alfo  found  by  experience,  that  the 
blood  of  thefe  Tortoifes  dried  and  reduc'd  to  powder  takes 
away  the  poyfon  of  Vipers  and  Scorpions,  being  apply'd  to  the 
wound  :  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  afbes  of  their  .(hells  mixt 
with  the  white  of  anegge  cures  the  chaps  in  Nurfing-womens 
nipples;  and  if  the  head  be  powder'd  therewith,  it  prevents 
the  falling  of  the  Hair, 
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CHAf.  XXIL 

'GtxiUaining  the  particular  Uefcripiions  of  federal  forts 
-vf  'Crabf   or   Crab-fi/b\    commonly  found    in    the 
m  Caribbies, 


THere  are  found  in  all  thzCfiribby-IJlands  certain  Crabs  or 
Crab-fifh,  which  are  a  kind  of  amphibious  Crevices-^ 
and  very  good  meat,whereas  thofe  of  tfrd// are  unplea- 
fant3  inafmuch  as  they  fmell  of  the  Juniper-root.  According- 
ly^7 e  IndiaiiJ  ihal  nantsvery  highly  efteem  theirs,  and  make 
thera  their  ordinp  entertainment:  They  are  all  of  an  oval 
figilre^  having  tb?  t^aa!  turning  in  under  the  belly :  Their  bo- 
c"  i  s,  which  are  c«  ve  d  all  over  with  a  (hell  hard  enough,  is  (up- 
ported  byifeveral  feet  which  are  all  full  of  little  prickles,  which 
facilitate  thdr  dimbing  up  to  thofe  places  whither  they  would 
get  up:  The  two  .for  e-feett  are  very  big,  and  of  thofe  one  is 
iomewhat  bigger  then  the  other  :  The  French  call  thefe  two 
fore-feet  or  clawsi,  Mordants,  fignificantly  enough,  forafmuch 
as  with  thefe  they  twitch  and  fecure  whatfoever  they  have 
fattened  on.*  The  fore-part  which  is  fomewhat  broader,  and 
ftands  up  higher  then  the  other,  hath  ftanding  a  little  out  two 
eyes, which  are  folid,  tranfparent,  and  of  feveral  colours  :  Their 
mouths  are  armed  with  two  little  white  teeth  difpos'd  on  each 
fide  like  a  pair  of  lharp  pincers,  wherewith  they  cut  the  leaves 
of  Fruits,  and  the  roots  of  Trees  on  which  they  feed. 

TOVRLOVROV. 

THere  are  three  kinds  of  t^hem,  differing  in  bignefs  and  co- 
lour ,  of  which  the  le^ft  are  thofe  commonly  called 
faurlourous :  They  have  a  red  feell  marked  with  black-fpots, 
they  arepleafant  enough  to  the  tafte,  but  in  regard  there  is 
much  picking  work  about  them,  and  but  little  to  be  gotten 
from  them,  and  that  it  is  conceived  they  incline  people  to  the 
bloody  flux,  they  are  ufed  only  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

WHITE-CRABS. 

THere  are  others  all  white,  and  have  their  abodes  at  the 
foot  of  Trees  on  the  Sea-fide,  in  certain  holes  which 
they  make  in  the  ground,  into  which  they  retreat,  as  the  Co- 
nies do  into  their  Clappers  or  Hutches:  Thefe  are  the  biggeft 
of  all  the  kinds*  nay  there  have  been  thofe  taken  which  have 
had  in  one  of  their  claws  as  much  meat  as  an  egge  might  con- 
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tain,  and  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  River-Crevices ;  They  are 
feldom  feen  in  the  day  times  but  in  the  night  they  come  in 
multitudes  out  of  their  holes  to  feed  under  the  Trees  s  and  it 
is  then  that  they  are  taken  with  the  help  of  a  Lanthorn  or 
Torches:  They  delight  very  much  to  be  under  the  Arched- 
'Indian-Fig-tree,  and  other  Trees  which  are  on  the  Sea-fide, 
and  in  themoft  fenny  places.'  If  a  man  (hall  fearch  into  the 
ground,  orinthefand  to  get  them  out  of  their  lurking  places, 
he  (hall  always  find  halt  their  bodies  in  water,  asmoft  of  the 
other  amphibious  creatures  are. 

PAINTED-CRABS. 

BUt  thofe  of  the  third  kind,  which  as  to  bulk  is  between 
the  two  others  before  mentioned,  are  the  mefc  beautiful, 
the  moftto  be  admired,  and  themoft  eftsem'd  of  all:  They 
are  indeed  much  of  the  fame  figure  with  the  precedent  5  but 
according  to  the  feveral  Iflands,  and  different  foils  wherein 
they  are  bred,  they  are  painted  with  fo  many  colours,  and 
thofe  fo  beautiful  and  lively,  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  di- 
vertifement  then  to  fee  thefe  creatures  at  mid-day  creeping  un- 
der the  Trees  where  they  feek  for  their  fuftenance :  O  6  fome  of 
them  the  bodies  are  of  a  violet  colour  intermixt  with  white  : 
others  are  of  a  bright  yellow  interlaced  with  feveral  fmali 
greyiih  and  purple  line?,  which  begin  at  the  mouth  and  are 
drawn  down  over  the  back :  Nay  there  are  fome  which  upon  a 
dark-colour'd  ground  are  ftreaked  with  red,  yellow  and 
greens  which  makes  thericheft  mixture  of  colours  that  can  be 
imagin'd;  looking  on  them  at  a  little  diftance  a  man  would 
think,  that  all  thofe  delightful  colours  wherewith  they  are  na- 
turally enameird,  were  not  yet  fully  dry,  fuch  i9  their  bright- 
ness, or  that  they  were  newly  varnifh'd  over  to  give  them  the 
greater  luftre. 

Thefe  Painted  Crabs  are  not  like  the  white  ones,  which  dare 
not  appear  in  the  day  time}  for  thefe  are  to  be  feen  morning 
and  evening,  and  after  the  rains  under  the  Trees,  where  they 
recreate  themfelves  in  great  companies  together :  They  will 
alfo  differ  a  man  to  come  neer  enough  to  them  5  butasfoonas 
they  perceive  him  make  any  attempt  to  take  them  (which  is 
beftdone  with  a  little  wand,  it  being  too  dangerous  to  employ 
the  hands)  they  make  their  retreat  without  turning  their  backs 
on  thofe  that  purlue  them,  and  as  they  go  back  they  (hew  their 
teeth,  and  opening  their  defensives ,  which  are  thofe  two 
Claws  or  Mordants  they  have  in  their  feet,  they  therewith  de- 
fend their  whole  body,  and  they  ever  and  anon  ftrike  them  one 
againft  another  to  frighten  their  enemies :  And  in  that  pofture 
they  get  into  their  forts,  which  are  commonly  under  the  root, 
or  in  the  cleft  of  fome  rotten  Tree,  or  that  of  fome  rock. 

Thefe 


* 


Thefe  Crabs  have  this  natural  inftinA     ZT~  ~~~ ~—  •  i 

themfelves,  and  difburthen  fkaS&'&SE**^ 
to  the  perpetuation  of  their  fpecies :  They  corKwn  f 

theMountaWSinfuchmUltitud^thatthehiKysSrw^ 
are  covered  w,th  them;  and  they  have  this  ftran«  dlreftl 
given  them,  that  they  take  their  way  towards  tha  fpar  0f  he 

Z ^mrarChrginrankand  fi'^theyneverbreSeirririks 

make  a  LTtaydf -°n  °?  t  *  %*  3*  Twice  a  *3S 

tTemfdve '  J  wm"^  fehefma^'  *"» *«*aM 
niirhtthen;Ar„T      •?,      ,1  olak'e  8reatcr  journies  in  the 

WhShl         y'  °2?  kft  they  §et  t0  fhe  Sea-fide.       ! 
to  eat     £yM?  UPk°"  th,"xPedi»onthey  are  fat,  and  good 

Sees  •  And  iSS  . C,? g  fUuU  °-  mMt  '  and  the  Femal«  B 
egges    And  indeed  during  that  time,  a  man  may  haveof  them 

they  approach  fo  neer  it,  that  they  waft  themfelves  threTor 

tud  'dl,n,the  littlewav,es  whichgently  »fe  »dl     t 

land,  then  having  retired  into  the  Woods  or  neighbour!™ 

rimentotthrererthfilWe.arin^  the  Fema,es  -turf a  feconf 
time  to  the  Sea,  and  having  wafc'd  themfelves  a  little   th™ 

andftakeouttheeggesfaften'd  thereto  into  the  water  S 
which  having  once  more  waih'd  themfelves,  they  return  in  ?£ 
famf  order  in  whidi  they  came  thither.  Y  " the 

The  ftrongeftofthemfoon  recover  the  Mountains  evP™ 
one  making  to  the  quarter  from  whence  hecaZ  andb7the 
f  me  way  through  which  he  had  pafs-d  before:  But  then   that 

upbvSSffe f^f^TtedtotheSea,  having  been  caft 

the  bea  °V^  ffter  ^d  °f  fand'  and  warm*d  «**  time  by 
tnebeamsof  theSun,  theyareat  lafthatch'd,  and  become!*- 


» 
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tleCrabs,  whereof  theremay  be  fecn  m.lhons  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  large  farthing,  getting  into  the  neighbouring  buflus  till 
fuch  tin!  as  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  get  to  the  old  ones  in  the 

Another  confidence  thing  in  thefe  Crab,,  is,  that  once  a 
vear  to  wit,  after  their  return  from  the  Sea,  they  are  under 
Sound  for  the  fpaee  of  fix  weeks,  fo  that  there  is  not  one  of 
them  to  be  feen  :  During  this  time  they  change  their  fk.uor 
fcTand  £Comewholly  new  :  They  work  out.the  earthfo 
net  y  at  the  entrance  of  their  retreats  that  there  .s  no  hole  to 
be  feen  ;  which  they  do  to  prevent  their  taking  of  any  a,r  ; 
for  when  they  put  off  their  old  coat,  thar  whole  body  ,  as  it 
Snaked  being  only  covered  with  a  very  thin  pelhcfe, 
ri£^^ri\^*jjw~>  till  itcometothe 
folidity  of  the  (hell  they  had  put  off.  n(.,w 

Monfieur  J*  Mantel  relates,  that  he  purpofely  caufed I  fome 
places  to  bedigg'd  where  it  was  likely  there  wereof  themhid- 
£"  Having  met  with  them,  he  found  them  wrapp  dm  leaves 
of  Trees ,  which  no  doubt  was  their  fuftenance,  and  fervd 
"hem  for  a  n^ft  during  that-retirement  j  but  they  werefc .weak 
and  unable  to  endure  the  air,  that  they  feemed  as  it  were  halt 
dead  though  fat  enough,  and  excellent  meat,  and  as  foch  high- 
fy  eftieTby  the  InUitants  ,  Clofe  by  them  he  foundthe 
ftell  they  had  put  off,  which  feem'dtobe  as  entire  as  if  he 
adial  had  been  ftill  within  it :  And  what  was  Grange  though 
kSok'd  very  narrowly,  yet  hardly  could  he find  -Jj£*j« 
Heft  at  which  the  body  of  it  might  get  out  of  that  pnlon  .  But 
havIngvieSTJverye^aaiy,  faWound  a  little  dismnftion  neer 
the  tail,  at  which  the  Crab  had  flipped  out. 

They  Z  commonly  drefsd  as  the  Crevices  in  thefe  parts 
areVbut  the  more  delicate  will  take  the  time  and  pains,  after 

andfome  juice  of  Oranges  y  and  this  makes  it  one  of  the  moft 

dainty  dimes  in  the  Caribhes.  fu„TrP«  called 

In  thefe  grounds  where  there  are  many  of  theTrees  called 
mncUniUos,  theCrabs  whiehfeed  under  them  or  eat  of  the 
fruit  hareavenemous  quality,  infomuchthat  thofewhoeat 
thereof  fall  dangeroufly  fick :  But  in  other  parts  they  are  whol- 
fom  enough,  and  as  the  Crevices  in  Europe  are  numbred  among 
the  delkacies :  Such  as  are  careful  of  their  health  open  them 
tLmbeforetheyeaJ  thereof,  and  if  they  be  black  w.thm  they 
think  them  dangerous,  and  ufe  them  not. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Thunder,  Earth-quakes,  andtheTempefts  fometimes 
happening  in  the  Caribbies. 

AS£7u?n  rdVny^£  beautiful,  but  that  it  may 
be  iubjeft  to  fome  deftft  fpot  or  mole,  fo  thefe 
Hands  having  ail  the  excellencies  and  advantages  be! 
fore  teprefented  ,  have  alfo  fome  imPerfe<ftionS  and^efels 
wh,ch  take  off  much  of  their  luftre,  'and  abateof  theen  ov- 
ments  and  pleafures  they  might  otherwife  afford  :  We  mail 
give  a  (hort  account  of  the  principal  inconveniences  happening 
there.,  and  the  remedies  which  may  be  apply-d  thereto 


THVNDEK. 


r\F  thofe  Thunder  may  be  named  in  the  firft  place,  which 

wTa  r  °r  g    never  he,ard  on  the  Coafts  of  p«Wj  is  in  thefe 
iUandsfo  frequent,  and  in  many  places  fo  dreadful,  that  by  its 

nlftment        *  'hC  "^  confident  into  terrour and  «fto- 

EARTH-QVAKES. 

EArth-quakes  do  alfo  fometimes  produce  very  fad  effects,  and 
lbake  the  very  foundations  of  the  Earth  fo  violently 
r,^^  a  ™n  r«l  in  thofe  places  where  he  might 
think  himfelf  moftfafe:  But  through    Gods  goodnefs  thefe 

foreatVery  '  "^  '"  f°me  plaCCS  the  ag'tation  is  n°t 

HZJRR1CANE. 

XAPlf  'S.£^  t0  be  feared  is  a  §eneral  confpiracy  of  all 
V  V  the  VVmds ,  which  goes  about  the  Compafs  in  the 
ipace  of  24  hours,  and  fometimes  in  lefs.  This  is  that  which  is 
called  a  Harrow,  and  happens  commonly  in  the  moneths  of 
ply,  Auguf,  or  September  :  at  other  times  there  is  no  fear  of  it 
Heretofore  it  ha  Ppened  but  once  in  feven  years,  and  (bmetimes* 
fcldomer  ;  but  within  thefe  few  years  it  bath  happened  once 
every  two  years  nay  in  one  year  there  happened  two  of  them : 
Nay  not  long  after  Monfieur  Auber  was  fent  to  command  in 
chief  at  Cardeloupe,  there  were  three  Hurricanes  in  one  year. 

1  H's  kind  of  iempeft  is  fo  violent,  that  it  breaks  and  unroots 
irees,  deprives  thofe  it  takes  not  away  of  all  verdure,  makes 
delolate  whole  Forefts,  removes  Pvocks  from  the  tops  of  Moun- 
tains, 
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V;*   arid  caftsthem^to  the  Valleys,  overthrows  Houfes, 

tl  makes  a  aeneral  wafte  of  all  it  meets  with  m  the  Fields  * 
Sf  ba  word  leaves  famine  all  over  the  Country,  which 
groama  longtime  after  that  difafter  and  wdl  be  a  long  time 
p.p  it  recovers  the  mines  occafiond  thereby. 

Nor  does  the  Hurricane  all  this  mifchief  only  by  Land,  but 
■?  f^Tfnch  a  tempeft  on  the  Sea,  that  it  feemsto  be 
X  S  ^founded*  ^  the  Air  and  the  Sky  :  It  breaks  to 
"ieces  the  Ships  that  happen  to  be  on  the  Coafts  at  that  time, 
£  feme  upon  the  fhores,  and  fwallow.ng  others  into  the 
Abvflesof  the  Deep  :.  So  that  thofe  which  efcapeftnpwrack  at 
fuch  a  time,  are  extreamly  obligd  to  acknowledg  the  great 
mercv  of  God  towards  them. 

Thofe  who  obferve  the  figns  preceding  this  Tempeft  have 
particularly  noted  thefej  That  a  little  before  it  happen,  the 
Serbecomeysofafuddenfocalm  and  even,  that  there  appears 
not  S  wrinkle  on  her  face  ,  That  the  Birds  by  a  natural 
mm  come  down  in  multitudes  from  the  Mountains,  where 
he^akerheir  ordinary  abode,  to  retire  into  the  Flams  and 
VaK  where  they  keep  on  the  ground  tofecure  themfelves 
■  hlZ  ;ni,,ries  of  the  cruel  weather  which  they  forefee 
Sbgt  AnS«tCe£nwhichfalls.  little  before  is  bitter 

^b^SSSSte-*"  there  happeu'd  a  memorable 
ex  mpKhisTempeft  upon  feveral  Ships  lying  in  the  Road 

of  S.ChriJlophers  loaden  with  Tobacco,  and  ready  to  fet  fail , 
For  they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  caft  away  and  the 
Commodities  wholly  loft,  Whereof  there  followd, ,Borfeg 
ftrange  and  unexpefted  accident  which  was,  that  moftof  the 
fifti  upon  the  Coaft  was  poyfoned  by  the  Tobacco.  TheSka 
SemTin  a  manner  covered  with  thofe  poor  creatures,  which 
turn-d  upfide-down  and  languilhing  floated  on  the  face  of  the 
water,  and  came  to  dye  on  theftiore. 

Nor  are  thefe  difafters  particular  only  to  the  New- World 

bin  there  have  been  feen  in  France  ,  and  other  places  fuch 

d  eadfu    Tempefts  as  might  well  be  accounted  Hurricanes. 

In  the  year  m!d.XCIX.  there  rofe  neer  Bovrjeanx  luch  a vio- 

ent  wind,  that  it  broke  and  unrooted  moft  of  the  great  Trees 

which  we're  able  to  refift,  efpecially  the  Wall-nut-trees   whofe 

boughs  are  commonly  very  large    and  tran  ported  fome  of 

the!  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the  place  where  they 

grew  :  But  the  weaker  Trees  which  gave  way  were  fpared: 

The  Palace  of  PoiOitri  receiv'd  much  hurt;  divers  Steeples 

werebatter'd,  and  that  of  Cangrcs  necr  *~  quite  blown 

down:  Some  perfons  on  horfe-back in  the  fields  were  carried 

above  fixty  paces  out  of  their  way :  For  the  .pace  of  fix  or  .e- 

ven  leagues,  as  far  as  it  blew,  there  was  nothing  but  mine  and 

confufion. 
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QTo  this  place  may  be  reduced,  among  others,  that  Tempeft 
which  happen'd  here  in  England  at  the  removal  out  of  this 
world  of  the  late  Ufurper  Oliver  Ctomtoel  •,  the  mifchiefs 
whereof  are  yet  frefh  in  mens  minds,  asalfo  that  in  February. 
1661.] 

To  give  an  example  of  a  Hurricane  that  fhew'd  its  malice 
here  in  Europe^  particularly  on  the  Sea,  we  fhall  addethe  Copy 
of  a  Letter  from  a  Merchant  of  Rochel  to  a  Correfpondent  of 
his  at  Rouen,  dated  January  the  goth,  M.DC.XLV. 

cc  We  have  been  in  a  very  fad  condition  thefe  two  days,  by 
"  reafon  of  the  extraordinary  Tempeft  which  began  Saturday 
"  night  laft,  the  28th  of  this  month,  and  continues  yet :  We  fee 
"from  our  Walls  between  thirty  andiotty  Ships caft  away,and 
"forcdtothe  iliore,  moftEngliuVtottoms,  and  abundance  of 
"  Merchandize  loft .'  One  of  thefe  Ships  of  200  Tun  burthen 
cc  was  caft  neer  a  Wind-mill,  which  is  twelve  foot  higher  then 
"any  tide  was  ever  feen •,  for  the  Tempeft  was  not  only  in  the 
"  Air,  but  it  alfo  forcd  the  Sea  much  beyond  its  ordinary  11- 
ccmits,  infomuch  that  the  fpoil  it  hath  done  by  Land  Very 
"  much  exceeds  the  lofs  of  the  Ships.  All  the  Salt  on  the  low 
"  Marines  was  carried  away  •>  all  the  Wheat  on  the  lower 
"grounds  and  reduced  marches  overflown:  And  in  the  Iile 
"  of  Ree  the  Sea  crofs'd  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  fpoiPd 
cc  abundance  of  Vineyards,  and  drown'd  much  Gattel.  In  the 
"  memory  of  man  the  Sea  never  came  up  fo  high  3  nay  it  came 
"  to  fbme  places  almoft  a  league  within  the  Land :  So  that 
cc  fhofe  who  have  been  at  S.  Chriftophers  affirm,  that  the  Hur- 
cc  ricanes  happening  there  are  not  more  dreadful  then  this 
:c  Tempeft  was  here  :  The  wind,  was  North-weft  :  The  lofs 
cc  both  on  Sea  and  Land  is  valued  at  five  hundred  thoufand 
"  Crowns.*  Tis  conceiv'd  there  is  as  much  Salt  loft  as  would 
"have  freighted  two  hundred  Ships  of  three  hundred  Tuna 
"piece.  There  are  alfo  loft  fome  Dutch  Ships  neer  the  Iile  of 
"Ree,  at  Bourdeavx  ,  and  Bayonne ,  which  were  very  richly 
"  laden.  W  hence  it  appears  that  thefe  Tempefts  are  as  violent 
"  in  Europe  as  thofe  fo  much  feared  in  the  Caribbies, 

But  in  thofe  parts,  fome  to  fecure  themfelves  from  thefe 
Storms  forfake  their  houfes,out  of  a  fear  to  be  over-whelm'd 
in  their  ruines,  and  make  their  abode  in  Caves  and  the  clefts 
of  Rocks,  or  lye  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  open  fields,  till  they 
be  over :  Others  run  to  fome  houfe  neer  them,  which  they 
think  foftrongly  built,  as  that  it  may  elude  the  fhocks  of  that 
Tempeft  3  for  now  there  are  in  the  Caribbies  many  ftru&ures 
that  in  a  manner  defie  the  violence  thereof:  Nay  there  are  fbme 
will  get  into  the  little  Huts  built  by  the  Negroes,in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  the  Caribbians  *,  fork  hath  been  found  by  experience, 
that  thefe  Hutts,  being  round  and  having  no  place  open  but  the 
door,  and  whereof  the  Rafters  ftand  upon  the  ground,  are 
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commonly  fpared  when  the  higheft  houfes  are  removd  from 
one  place  to  another,  if  not  quite  overthrown  by  the  impetu- 
ous agitation  of  the  winds  railing  this  Tempeft. 


CHAP.   XXIV. 


Of  fome  other  Inconveniences  of  the  Country,  and  tfte 
remedies  thereof. 

B Elides  the  Thunder,  Earth-quakes  and  Hurricanes,  which 
(hake  the  very  foundations,  and  blaft  the  beauty  of  the 
Caribby-Ijlands ,  there  are  fome  other  Inconveniences 
which  much  annoy  the  Inhabitants,  though  not  (bmuch  to  be 
feared  as  the  precedent.  Thefe  we  have  referv'd  to  be  the  fab- 
led of  this  laft  Chapter,  wherein  out  of  the  defire  we  have  to 
contribute  all  lyes  in  us  to  the  well-being  and  fatisfa&ion  of 
thofe  amiable  Colonies,  we  (hall  propofe  the  remedies  which 
the  experience  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants,  and  the  judgment  of 
feveral  eminent  Phyficians  have  found  moft  proper  and  effectu- 
al to  fecure  them  from  thofe  dangerous  confequences. 

MOVSTICOES,  and  MARINGOINS. 

THereisthen,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  a  fort  of  very  fmall  Flies, 
by  fome  called  Moufticoes,  which  are  felt  commonly  be- 
fore they  are  feen  :  But  in  that  little  weak  body  there  is  fo 
fharp  and  venemous  a  fting,  as  caufing  an  importunate  itch 
that  will  not  be  latisfVd  till  the  (kin  be  fcratch'd  off,  the  wound 
degenerates  into  a  dangerous  Ulcer  if  fome  remedy  be  not 
apply  'd. 

There  is  another  kind  fomwhat  bigger,  and  making  a  noife 
like  that  of  the  Flies,  feen  in  thefe  parts  neer  ponds  and  fenny 
places,  by  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  called  Ma- 
ringoins  :  They  do  the  fame  effect:  with  the  former ,  being 
arm'dwith  a  little  fting  which  pierces  through  cloaths,  nay 
through  the  Hammocks.,  or  hanging-beds  on  which  people  reft 
themfelves  :  But  both  kinds  have  this  particular  to  them,  that 
they  never  do  any  mifchief,  but  they  before-hand  proclaim  a 
war,  and  found  a  charge  with  their  little  Trumpet,  which  ma- 
ny times  does  more  frighten  then  their  ftinging  hurts. 

To  avoid  the  annoyance  of  thefe  two  little  Infects,  the  In- 
habitants place  their  houfes  on  a  little  eminency,  give  them  air 
on  all  fides,  and  cut  down  all  the  Trees  which  may  hinder  the 
Eaft-wind,  which  is  the  ordinary  wind  blowing  in  thofe  Iilands, 
and  which  drives  away  thefe  wicked  and  importunate  enemies: 

Thofe 
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Thofe  alfb  who  have  their  lodgings  and  beds  very  clofe  are 
not  lb  much  troubled  therewith. 

j  But  if  hotwithftanding  thefe  precautions  any  be  annoy 'd 
thereby,  they  need  only  take  Tobacco  in  the  room,  or  make  & 
fire  that  toll  (rnoalc  much,  and  thefe  difturbersof  mens  reft 
will  be  gone:  And  if  they  have  (rung  any  one,  and  he  be  de- 
firous  to  be  rid  of  the  itch  which  follows,  let  him  only  wet  the 
place  (lung  with  Vinegar,  or  the  juyce  of  the  leller  kind  of  Ci- 
tron, arid  he  fliall  have  eafe^ 
• 

WASTES  and  SCORPIONS. 

WAjpes  aKo  and  Scorpions  are  common  in  moft  of  thefe 
Iflands:  Thefe  Vermin  are  of  the  fame  figure  and  as 
dangerous  a  s  thofe  of  the  fame  kinds  in  moft  parts  of  Europe: 
The  ftingingsof  Wafpes  are  helped  by  the  juice  of  tvue-leaves, 
and  perfectly  cured  by  a  fomentation  of  the  fovereign  remedy 
againftall  forts  of  poyfons,  which  is  given  out  under  the  fa- 
mous name  of  Orvktan,  and  that  of  Scorpions  hath  its  reme- 
dy in  the  beaft  it  (elf,  which  muft  be  crufrYd  upon  the  place  af- 
fected, or  for  want  thereof,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  oyl 
called  Scorpion-oyl<i  which  mould  be  common  in  all  thole  parts 
where  thefe  Inle&s  are  fo. 

MJNCHENILLO. 

fN  moft  of  thefe  Iflands  there  grow  certain  Trees  called  by 
ibme  Mamhmillo-trees,  beautiful  to  the  eypa  bearing  leaves 
like  thofe of  Crab  trees,  and  a  fruit  called  Manchenillo^  like  aii 
Appim-apple  }  for  it  is  ftreaked  with  red,  ext reamly  fair,  and  of 
a  pleafant  (cent,  infomuch  that  one  can  hardly  forbear  tafting  it 
if  he  be  not  before-hand  acquainted  with  its  dangerous  quali- 
ty j  for  though  it  be  fweet  in  the  mouth,  yet  is  it  fo  fatal  that 
being  eaten  it  fends  a  man  to  fleep,  not  for  24.  hours,  (as  a  cer- 
tain feed  of  Peru  t  and  an  herb  in  the  Eaft ,  whereof  Linfiot 
Ipeaksat  large)  but  fo  as  never  to  awake  agaii 35  lb  thac  it  is 
much  worfe  then  thofe  Almonds  of  Mexico^  which  fmelllike 
inolk3  but  being  eaten  leave  a  tafto  of  rottennefs  behind  them  5 
as  alio  then  the  fair  Apples  of  Sodom,  which  being  opened  yield 
only  foot  and  afhes  ^  for  if  a  man  have  the  mifchance  to  be  de- 
ceived in  them,  it  is  without  any  hazard  of  his  life:  Butthefe 
venemous  Apples  may  be  compared  to  the  Indian-nut  which 
grows  in  Java  :  It  is  fomwhat  like  a  Gall,  and  at  the  firft  eating 
thereof  it  taftes  like  a  fmall  Nut  5  but  afterwards  it  caufeth 
mortal  gripings,  and  is  a  moft  dangerous  poyfon :  There  is  alfo 
in  Afric'k  a  Tree  called  Cofcoma^  which  bears  deadly  Apples: 
The  Tree  of  the  Maldivas^  named  Ambouy  bears  a  fruit  no  lefs 
deceitful  and  pernicious :  And  neer  Tripoly  in  Syria  there  are 
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certain  large  Aprieocks,  which  are  fait-  to  the  eye,  and  very 
favoury  to  the  palat  3  but  the  fnbfequent  qualities  of  them  are 
many  times  mortal,  or  at  beft,  cauie  long  and  painful  difeafes  to 
fuch  as  have  eaten  of  them. 

There  grow  ManchzniUo-Tx<tz%  on  the  Sea-fide  and  the 
banks  of  Rivers,  and  if  the  fruit  fall  into  the  water,  the 
fifh  eating  thereof  will  certainly  dye  5  nay  though  it  conti- 
nue long  in  the  water,  yet  will  it  not  rot,  but  is  cover3  d 
with  falt-peter,  which  gives  it  a  folid  cruftinefs,  as  if  it  were 
petrify 'd.  In  thofe  Iflands  where  this  Tree  grows  incabun- 
dance  the  Snakes  are  venemous,  it  being  fuppofed  by  fome, 
that  they  fometimes  fuck  the  fruit  of  it :  Nay  the  Crabs  which 
feed  under  thefe  Trees  contract  a  dangerous  quality  from 
them,  as  we  faid  elfewhere  }  and  many  have  been  lick  after 
the  eating  thereof:  Whence  it  comes,  that  when  thefe  fruits 
fall  to  the  ground,  fuch  as  are  careful  of  their  health  will  for- 
bear the  eating  of  Crabs. 

Yet  do  not  the  Snakes  or  Crabs  wholly  live  on  this  fruit, 
but  feeding  under  the  Tree  they  draw  the  infe&ion  thereof  to 
themfd  ves,  efpecially  if  they  fuck  the  venome  of  its  fruit.  It 
may  well  be,  that  what  is  mortal  to  fome  creatures  is  not  fo  to 
all  5  and  that  thefe  Infe&s  often  feeding  on  this  poyfon,  do  by 
cufcom  and  continuance  turn  it  into  their  fuftenance,  as  is  re- 
ported of  Mitkri dates  :  And  fo  they  may  infecl  fuch  as  eat 
thereof  receiving  hcmfelves  no  hurt  thereby. 

Under  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  boughs  of  thefe  Trees 
there  is  contained  a  certain  glutinous  water,  which  is  white  as 
imlk,  extremely  malignant  and  dangerous  :  There  being  ma- 
ny or  them  along  the  high-ways,  if  one  fhould  carelefly  break 
one  of  their  branches,  that  milk  or  rather  poyfon  comes  forth, 
and  falls  upon  him  :  If  it  light  on  his  fhirt,  it  makes  an  ugly 
ftain  as  if  it  were  burnt }  if  on  the  fkin,  and  the  place  'be  not 
immediately  wauYd,  it  will  be  all  bliftered  :  but  if  it  mould 
chance  that  a  drop  of  this  cauftickand  venemous  water  mould 
fall  into  the  eye,  it  will  caufe  an  infupportable  inflammation^ 
and  the  party  {hall  lofebis  fight  for  nine  days,  after  which  he 
will  have  fome  eafe. 

The  dew?  or  rain-water,  having  continu'd  a  while  on  the 
leaves  of  thefe  Trees,  produces  the  fame  erTe£h,  and  if  it  fhould 
light  on  the  fkin,  it  would  fcorch  it  like  Aqua-fortis :  So  that 
It  is  alrnoft  as  bad  as  the  drops  of  rain  falling  under  the  Line, 
which  are  fo  contagious,  as  thofe  who  have  felt  them  affirm, 
that  if  they  fall  on  the  hands,  face,  or  any  uncover 'd  part  of 
the  body,  there  immediately  rife  up  bladders  and  blifters  with 
much  pain  5  and  if  the  party  do  not  prefently  fhift  his  cloths, 
his  bocy  will  be  full  of  wheals  all  over  5  not  to  mention  the 
worms  which  are  bred  in  the  cloths. 

May  the  very  fhade  of  thefe  Trees  i3  prejudicial  to  men, 

and 
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and  if  a  man  reft  himfeif  Und^^,The  "whr^  fa 
after  «  ftrange  manner,  rfty  and  j*,^  inention  /T£™ 
,Wm  no  efi  dangerous  5  and  thofc  who  have  travell'dlnto 
the  Eafi-mdus  affirm  that  there  is  an  fcrf,  named  SSwSS 
caufes  that  death  who  lye  upon  it.  But  what  wfflKSS 
quality  of  the  ^WVTree,  is,  that  the  mcfflwil 
a  fire  made  of  .ts  wood  derives  a  certain  malignity  from  it 
Which  burns  the  mouth  and  throat.  *  K> 

of  S^re  'J*  vfVa?eS  °uthefe  Iflands  ignora»t  of  t!*  nature 
of  tteManchcmllo  5  tor  the  competition  wherewith  they  are 
wont  to  poyfon  their  arrows  hath  in  it,  among  other  ingredi- 

rfJh  ^Ur%in  arih0"  time'  the  f~wel]ing  and  blifters  riftng  on 
the  body  after  tleep.ng  under  the  (hade  of  thefe  Trees    or 
receiving  the  ram  ordew  falling  from  their  branches,  as' al- 
fo  thofe  occafiond  by  the  milk  within  the  bark,  recourfe 
niuft  be  immediately  made  to  a  kind  of  Snails,  whereof  we 
have  fpoken  before,  under  the  name  oiSouldiers,  and  let 
the  party  take  a  certain  cleer  water  which  is  contained  with- 
in  their  ihell,  and  apply  it  to  the  place  affected  :  this  remedv 
immediately  allays  the  venome  of  that  fcorching  liquour 
and  puts  the  party  out  of  all  danger.-  The  oyl  extracted 
without    fire  from  the  fame  Snail  operates  the  fame  effect. 
But  if  any  (hall  happen  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  thefe  venernous 
Trees,  he  muft  ufe  the  remedies  prefcribed  hereafter,  to  ex- 
pell  the  venome  of  Serpents,  and  all  other  poyfons. 

WOOD-LICE. 

HrHere  is  alfo  a  kind  of  Ant,  or  worm,  which  hath  a  lit- 
X  tie  black-  foot  on  the  head,  all  the  reft  of  the  body 
being  white:  They  are  bred  of  rotten  wood,  and  thence 
fome  call  them  mod-lire  :  Their  bodies  are  fofter  then  thofe 
ot  our  ordinary  Ants,  and  yet  their  tooth  is  fo  (harp,  that  they 
gnaw  wood  and  get  into  fuch  coffers  as  lye  neer  the  ground  - 
^nd  in  left  then  two  days,  if  they  be  not  deftroyd,  there  will 
get  in  fuch  abundance,  that  linen,  cloaths,  paper,  and  what- 
ever is  within  them  will  be  eaten  and  devoured  5  nay  they 
gnaw  and  eat  the  pofts  which  fuftain  the  ordinary  hutts,  info- 
much  that  if  fome  courfe  be  not  taken  they  will  at  laft  fall 
down.  J 

To  prevent  the  breeding  of  thefe  Infefts,  and  the  mifchief 
done  by  them,  there  are  thefe  cautions:  At  the  building  of 
houles  not  to  leave  any  wood  on  the  ground  to  rot,  out  of 
which  they  may  breed  :  To  burn  the  ends  of  thofe  pieces  of 
M  ood  that  are  planted  in  the  ground  :  As  foon  as  any  of  them 
are  perceiv  d,  to  call:  fcalding  water  into  the  holes  which  they 
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"w  made  To  hang  up  Chefts  and  Coffers  in  the  air  with 
colds,  f  hey  «e  forld  I  do  in  feveral  pares  of  the  gttt- 
Shat  they  may  not  touch  the  ground  :  And  laftly,  to  keep 
the  rooms  very  clean/and  leave  nothing  «r the  gr  ound .It 
hath  alfo  been  obfervd,  that  the  robbing  of  their  haunts  wrth 
the  oyl  of  that  kind  of  Palna-Chrijli  wherewith  the  Negroes 
rub  their  heads  to  avoid  vermine,  hath  prevented  their  com- 
pany more  that  way.  The  oyl  of  VamanUn  hath  the  fame 
efieft,  and  if  it  be  poured  on  their  rendezvouz  which  is  a 
kind  of  Ant-hill  made  up  of  their  own  ordure,  and  iaften  d  a- 
bout  the  forks  which  fuftain  the  hutts,  they  immediately  ior- 
fake  it. 

RAVETS. 

ANother  dangerous  vermine  are  the  Rawts  of  wWch  there 
are  two  kinds  t  The  bigger  are  almoft  like  Locufts   and 
of  the  fame  colour;  the  others  are  not  half  as  big ,:   Both 
kinds  have  their  walks  in  the  night-time,  get  into  Chen-  it 
they  be  not  very  clofe,  foul  all  things  wherever  they  come, 
and  do  mifchief  enough,  yet  not  fo  much    nor  m  jb  ttcrt  * 
time,  as  the  Wood-lice.     They  are  called  UMr,  becaufe 
like  Rats  they  gnaw  whatever  they  come  at.-  They  are  no 
doubt  the  fame  which  de  Ury  calls  At  overs,  according  to  the 
Language  of  the  Brafilitns.     This  vermine  hath  a  particular 
malice  fo  Books,  and  their  covers.    The  Wood-lice  are  as 
good,  it  they  can  get  at  them  ,  but  they  are  to  be  commend- 
ed in  this  pa/ticular,  that  they  have  a  refpeft  for  the  letters, 
and  only  nibble  about  the  margenrs  ;  for  whether  they  can- 
not away  with  the  ink,  or  for  fome  other  reafon  it  muft  be 
an  extraordinary  famine  that  (hall  force  mem  to  feed  on  the 
impieffion,  or  writing:  But  they  are  very  great  lovers  of 
linen  above  any  thing,  ard  if  they   can  get  into  a  Cheft, 
they  will  defire  but  one  night  to  make  wovk  enough  iot 
many  Sempftrefles  for  a  month.  _        .       '  ' 

•  As  to  the  Rovets,  though  they  be  not  fo  quick  at  their 
work,  vet  they  fpare  nothing  but  fiik  and  cotton-itutts y 
nay  they  have' no  ftomach  to  filk  or  cotton  even  while  it  is 
raw  5  infomuch  that  if  the  Chefcs  be  hungup  "i  the  air,  and 
the  cords  be  done  about  with  cotton,  as  foon  as  they  nnd  their 
little  feetfaftend  in  it,  they  immediately  endeavour  to  get 
away,  and  turn  Somewhere  elfe.  Such  as  dwe  1  in  houfes  of 
brick  or  (lone  are  not  troubled  with  the  Wood-lice  but  with 
aii  their  care  they  have  much  ado  to  avoid  the  milchiet  uone 
bv  the  R*vets:  Yet  hath  it  been  found  by  experience,  that 
they  cannot  endure  fweet  icents,  and  that  they  would  not 
willingly  get  into  Chefts  made  of  Cedar,  and  tbofe  excehent 
fweet  woods  which  are  common  in  all  thefe  Klands.     At  Cono 
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they  put  the  pedeftalls  of  Cabinets  in  vefibiTfoll  of  wateTlo" 
prevent  the  creepingup  of  the  Ants.     This  eafie  fecret  might 
produce  theftme  effeft  in  the  Caribbies  to  keep  off  the  Wood 
lice  and  Rayets,  nay  alfo  the  Ants,  which  are  there  alfo  ex- 
tremely troublefome. 

CHE  GO  ES. 

BUt  what  is  moft  to  be  feared  in  all  thefe  Iflands  is  a  certain 
kind  of  little  worm,  no  bigger  then  a  hand-worm,  which 
breeds  in  the  duft    ,„  the  fweepings  caft  out  into  the  dung- 
hill, and  ftch  unclean  places:   Thefe  are  commonly  called 
Chegoes.     They  get  into  peoples  feet,  and  under  the  nails  of 
their  toes;  but  if  they  get  any  further,  and  are  not  taken  a- 
way  in  time,  they  will  get  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. Atfirfttheyonlycaufea  little  itching,  but  having  once 
got  through  the  (km,  they  caufe  an  inflammation  in  th?  place 
affefted    and  though  very  little  when  they  entred  it,  come  in 
time  to  be  as  big  as  a  pea,  and  produce  abundance  of  nits 
which  may  breed  others  5  and  fo  many  times  ulcers  are  bred 
m  the  places  whence  they  are  taken. 

The  Savages,  as  they  relate  who  have  liv'd  among  them, 
have  a  certain  gum,  wherewith  having  rubb'd  their  feel  espe- 
cially under  the  nails,  they  are  not  annoy'd  with  this  vermine  • 
But  fuch  as  know  not  that  fecret  are  advis'd  to  have  their  feet 
iearchd  by  thofe  who  have  the  (kill  to  difcover  and  take 
out  thofe  dangerous  Infefts,  as  foon  as  they  feel  the  leaft  itch- 
ing ;  at  which  work  the  Indians  are  very  expert  and  fortu- 
nate.     Thofe  who  take  out  thefe  Chegoes  muft  have  a  care 

ul  J •ryubreaJk  f*  the  baS  wherein  theY  "e  enclofed  ; 
which  if  they  do,  fome  of  their  little  egges  wiU  remain  be- 
hind which  wdl  infallibly  breed  others"  It  is  conceived  al- 
io, that  the  Roucou,  which  the  Caribbians  ufe  to  make  them- 
elves  more  beautiful,  more  nimble,  and  more  aaive  to  run 
hath  a  fecret  vertue  to  keep  off  all  thefe  vermine. 

It  is  alfo  a  good  remedy  often  to  fprinkle  falt-water  a- 
bout  the  room  ;  not  to  go  bare-foot;  to  wear  (lockings  of 
Goats-leather;  and  to  keep  ones  felf  very  clean  :  For  com- 
monly only  fuch  as  are  carelefs  of  themfelves,  and  flovenly, 
are  much  troubled  with  them.  Thefe  little  worms  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  winch  the  Iranians  call  Tons,  and  fome  other 
Indians  Nrgas, 

Thofe  who  have  Ulcers  caufed  by  thefe  little  worms,  either 
for  want  of  taking  them  out  fkilfully  or  in  time,  are  among 
he  French  called  Malingres.  Thefe  Ulcers  come  alfoman| 
times  after  fome  little  fcratching,  which  at  firft  feems  to  be  little 
or  nothing:  But  afterwards,  the  party  may  well  wonder  to 
lee  it  as  big  as  thepalm  of  a  mans  hand;  for  the  Ulcer  muft 
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have  its  courfe  :  Nay  feme  of  them,  though  little,  yet  are  ve- 
ry hard  to  be  cured.  Of  thefe  Ulcers  there  are  two  kinds  3 
one  round,  the  other  uneven:  The  round  Ulcer  is  harderto 
cure  then  the  other,  for  it  is  encompafs'd  with  dead  flefh,  which 
makes  it  the  worfe$  for  till  that  dead  and  loofe  flefh  be  remo- 
ved the  Ulcer  cannot  be  cured :  Therefore  as  often  as  the 
wound  is  drefs'd,  that  dead  flelh  mult  be  quite  cut  away,  which 
caufes  extraordinary  pains. 

Among  the  remedies  for  the  healing  of  thefe  Ulcers,there  are 
ufedVerdi-greece,Aqua-fortis,  the  fpirit  of  Vitriol,  and  burnt 
Allom,  which  eat  away  the  dead  flefti :  They  ufe  to  the  fame 
end  the  juice  of  the  leffer  Citron,  which  is  extreamly  (harp  3 
and  when  the  wound  is  foul,  it  makes  it  clean,  and  look  well.- 
True  it  is,  the  pain  which  the  party  feels  when  the  wound  is 
rubbed  therewith  is  fo  great,  that  he  would  rather  pitch  on 
any  of  the  other  remedies  5  but  they   do  not  heal  fo  foon : 
There  is  alfo  an  Unguent  made  of  common  honey,  a  little  (harp 
Vinegar,  and  the  powder  of  Verdi-greece,  which  cures  Ulcers 
in  a  fhort  time :  And  to  prevent  them,  let  not  any  one  make 
flight  of  the  leafthurt  or  fcratch  that  happeas  in  any  part  of 
the  body  whatfoever,  efpecially  the  feet  or  legs,  but  to  apply 
a  plaifter  thereto,  to  take  away  the  heat  which  may  be  in  the 
wound  ?  and  in  cafe  there  be  no  other  remedy  procurable,  to 
put  fome  Tobacco-leaves  to  it,  and  to  ufe  the  juice  of  Citron 
and  Vinegar,  to  take  away  the  itch  which  remains  after  the 
fringing  of  the  Moujticoes  and  the  Maringoins,  rather  then  to 
make  ufe  of  the  nails. 

In  the  fixth  Chapter  of  this  Hiftory,  wefaid  there  were  Ser- 
pents and  Snakes  in  the  Iflands  of  Martinico  and  St.  Aloufla^ 
which  have  a  dangerous  venom :  We  (hall  here  aflign  the  Rev 
medies  which  may  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  order  to  the  taking 
away  thereof.    In  the  firft  place,  be  it  obfervd,  that  they  are 
to  be  ufed  both  inwardly  and  outwardly :  Inwardly  to  comfort 
the  heart,  and  diffipate  the  venemous  quality  which  mightpre- 
vail  over  it,  there  are  fuccefsfully  ufed  Treacle,  Mithridate, 
the  Confection  ofAlkermes,  Egyptian-Balm,  Peru-Balm,  Rue, 
Scordium ,  Scorzonera ,  Vipers-grafs,  Angelico,  and  Contra- 
hierva :  But  above  all ,  the  party  flung  mull:  take  down  in  a  lit- 
tle Burrage-water,  Buglofs- water,  or  fome  other  liquor,  the 
powder  of  the  Liver  and  Heart  of  Vipers,  the  weight  of  a 
Crown-piece :  In  a  word,  he  mull:  ufe  all  thofe  things  which 
fortifie  the  heart,  and  revive  and  refrelh  the  fpirits :  Outwardly 
there  are  to  be  applyed  all  the  Remedies  which  have  the  vertue 
to  draw  and  difperfe  all  manner  of  venom :  Such  are  Cupping- 
glaffes  apply'd  upon  the  fcarihed  wound,  as  alfo  all  hot  and  at- 
tractive Medicaments,  fuch  as  are  Galbanum,  Ammoniacum, 
the  fomentation  of  wine  boil'd  with  the  root  of  Dragon-Vrort, 
the  leaves  of  Mug-wort,  Garlicky  Onions,  Pigeons  dung,  the 
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blood  of  Land-Tortoifes  dry'd  and  rcduc'd  to  powder,  and 
the  like. 

Itisalfonot  only  requifite,  but  veryfafe,  asfbonas  maybe 
to  bind  up  the  member  afFe&ed,  a  little  above  the  place  where 
the  party  was  ftung,  -and  immediately  to  make  an  incifion,  nay 
indeed  to  take  away  the  piece,  or  at  leaft,  as  foon  as  it  is  fcari- 
fi'd  to  apply  thereto  the  outermoft  feather  of  a  Chicken  or  Pi* 
geons  wing  to  take  away  the  venom  3  and  that  Chicken  or  Pi- 
geon being  dead,  to  take  another,  till  there  be  no  venom  left  to , 

be  drawn. 

It  were  alfo  to  be  wifti'd,  that  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cd~ 
ribbies  were  furnifh'd  with  that  excellent  Antidote,  approved 
in  fo  many  places  in  France,  which  is  known  under  the  famous 
name  of  Orvietan,  and  fold  at  Paris  at  the  New-bridge  end  ,  in 
the  ftreet  called  Rue  Danphine,  at  the  fign  of  the  Sun :  For  that 
admirable  fecret,  among  many  other  rare  qualities,  hath  the 
vertue  to  drive  away  the  venom  of  all  forts  of  Serpents,  and  to 
allay  the  force  of  the  ftrongeft  poyfons.-  Such  as  have  been 
ftung  by  venemous  Serpents  are  to  ufe  it  thus. 

Take  of  it  about  the  bignefsof  a  Bean,  diflblv'd  in  wine  $ 
and  after  fcarification  made  on  the  place  ftung,  and  drawing 
blood  by  the  Cupping-glafs,  apply  thereto  a  little  OrvieUn^ 
and  let  care  be  taken  that  the  Patient  be  kept  awake  at leaft  for 
twelve  hours  after.  This  fovereign  remedy  lofes  nothing  of  its 
goodnefs,  though  it  be  kept  many  years,  fo  it  be  put  up  in  a 
placeuot  too  hot,  where  it  may  be  dry'd  up  3  and  if  it  be,  it 
may  be  reduc'd  to  its  confiftence  with  Mel  rofatum  3  it  may  be 
alfo  haa  in  powder. 

As  to  the  diet  to  be  obferv'd  during  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  5 
the  Patient  muft  abftain  from  all  meats  that  enflame  the  blood* 
or  caufe  melancholy  .*  He  muft  alfo  forbear  purging  and  bleed- 
ing, for  fear  of  drawing  the  venom  inward  3  unlefs  fome  of 
the' nobler  parts  be  in  danger,  in  which  cafe  he  may  purge 
abundantly,  and  ufe  baths,  andthingsgood  to  open  the  pores* 
and  caufe  fweating. 

If  a  perfon  be  reduc'd  to  fuch  an  extremity  as  that  none  of 
the  forementioned  Antidotes  can  be  procured,  let  him  make 
ufe  of  this  which  is  very  common  and  eafily  got  1  Let  him  who 
hath  been  bitten  or  ftung  by  any  venemous  creature  immedi- 
ately eat  the  rind  of  a  raw  Citron,  for  it  hath  the  vertue  to  fe- 
cure  the  heart  from  the  venom:  if  it  may  be  done,  the  place 
hurt  muft  be  bound  as  hard  as  can  be  endured,  a  little  above 
the  biting  or  (tinging}  then  it  muft  be  fcarifi'd,  and  let  there 
be  often  apply'd  thereto  a  mans  fafting  ipittle  5  and  if  the  beaft 
which  hath  done  the  rnifchief  can  be  had,  cutoff  the  head  of 
it,  and  pound  it  till  it  be  reduc'd  to  a  kind  of  Unguent,  which 
muft  be  apply'd  hot  to  the  wound  :  This  is  the  ordinary  reme- 
dy ufedby  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  Brajil  to  free  themfelves 
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from  the  violent  poyfonof  that  dangerous  and  monftrous  Ser- 
pent, which  in  their  Language  they  call  Boicinininga,  and  the 
Spaniards  Cafcavel. 

The  laft  Letters  we  receiv'd  from  Martinico  allure  us,  that 
fome  considerable  families  lately  come  from  Brafil  with  their 
Negroes  to  live  in  that  Iiland,  acquainted  the  Inhabitants  with 
fevefal  Herbs  and  Roots  growing  in  the  Caribbies^  as  well  as 
Bt^apy  which  are  excellent  to  allay  the  venom  of  all  kinds  of 
Serpents  and  poyfon'd  Arrows. 

The  forementioned  remedies  may  alfo  be  ufed  againft  the 
venom  of  the  Becune^  and  all  the  other  dangerous  fifties.  They 
mav  alfo  be  fuccefsfully  employ 'd  to  prevent  the  pernicious  ef- 
fedrsbf  the  juice  of  Manyoc  ^the  Manchenillo-tree^  and  the  fring- 
ing of  Wafpes,  Scorpions,  and  all  other  venemous  Fnfects. 

SEA-FOAM. 

THofe  whogoa  fiihing,  or  to  wafti  themfelves-in  the  Sea, 
dofometimes  meet  with  a  certain  foam  which  the  wind 
blows  to  and  fro  like*  a  little  bladder,  of  a  purple  colour,  of  a 
different  figure,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye  $  but  what  part  fo- 
ever  of  the  body  it  fhall  ftick  to,it  immediately  caufes  in  it  a  very 
grievous  pain,  extreamly  (harp  and  burning  .*  The  readied:  re- 
medy that  can  be  apyly'd  to  alleviate  that  ftinging  pain,  is,  to 
anoint  the  place  arTe&ed  with  the  oyl  of  the  Acajou-nut, 
mixt  with  a  little  good  Aqua-vitae  5  for  one  heat  takes  away 
the  other. 

RAJS. 

Mice  and  Rats  were  creatures  heretofore  unknown  to  the 
Caribbianst,  but  now  fince  the  coming  in  of  fo  many 
Ships  to  thofe  Iflands,  and  the  cafting  away  of  divers  of  them 
in  the  very  Roads,  where  they  afterwards  rot,  they  have  got 
to  land,  and  are  fo  muitiply'd,  that  in  fome  places  they  do  abun- 
dance of  mifchief  among- the  Potatoes,  Peafe,  Beans,  and  par- 
ticularly that  kind  of  Wheat  which  is  called  Turkey-wheat  : 
Nay  did  not  the  Snakes  deftroy  them,  and  fear ch  for  them  in 
their  holes  under  ground,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  nay  even  in 
the  coverings  of  houfes,  which  confift  of  Palm -leaves,  or  Su- 
gar-canes, it  would  no  doubt  be  a  very  hard  matter  to  fecure 
Provifions  from  them.  Now  indeed  there  are  Cats  in  thefe 
Iflands,  which  give  them  no  quarter  -D  nay,  Dogs  are  taught  to 
hunt  them,  and  it  is  no  fmall  diverfion  to  fee  how  fubtle  they 
are  to  find  them  out,  and  expert  in  the  hunting  and  killing 
of  them. 

Nor  is  this  inconvenience  particular  to  the  Caribbies  5  nay 
it  is  much  worfe  in  Peru*,  for  Garcilajfo,  in  his  Roy d Commen- 
tary 
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tary  ,  affirms,  that  thefc  peftilent  creatures  being  extreamly 
numerous  in  thofe  parts  commit  very  great  fpoils,  ranfacking 
the  places  through  which  they  pafs,  making  the  Fields  defo- 
late,  and  gnawing  the  Fruits  even  to  the  ftalks,  and  roots  of 
the  Trees. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  have  an  invention  which  they 
call  Balan,  to  keep  the  Rats  from  eating  their  Cajffava,  and 
other  Provifions.  This  Balan  is  a  kind  of  round  hurdle,  or 
haply  fquare,  confiding  of  feveral  ftakes,  on  which  they  place 
the  CaJJava  after  it  hath  been  dried  in  the  Sun  .*  It  is  faften'd  at 
the  top  of  the  Hut,  hanging  down  by  a  Witth  or  Cord  3  and 
that  the  Rats  may  not  come  down  along  the  Cord,  and  foget 
to  the  BaUn,  they  put  the  Cord  through  a  fmooth  gourd  which 
hangs  loofe  in  the  midffl;  of  it,  (b  that  the  Rats  being  come  to 
that  place,  being  not  able  to  fa ften  their  feet  in  it,  and  fearing 
the  motion  of  the  Gourd,  are  afraid  to  venture  any  fuf  ther : 
Were  it  not  for  this  fecret,  the  Inhabitants  would  find  it  a  hard 
talk  to  keep  their  provifions. 

Thus  hath  the  wife  Author  of  Nature  been  pleas'd,  by  an 
admirable  equipollence  of  perfections  and  imperfections,  that 
thofe  Countries  which  have  fome  advantages  above  others 
ihould  alfo  befubjecl:  to  thofe  inconveniences  that  are  not  to  be 
found  elfewhere.  Thus  hath  the  Divine  Providence,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  liberally  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  his  Creatures, 
plac'd  the  prefervative  neer  the  poyfon,  the  Remedy  walking 
as  it  were  hand  in  hand  with  the  Difeafe,  and  fo  laid  open  to 
Man  the  inexhauftible  Treasures  of  Grace  and  Nature,  to  fe- 
cure  himagainft  the  injuries  of  Air,  the  outrages  of  the  Sea- 
ions,  the  violence  of  Poyfbns,  and  whatever  the  Earth  pro- 
duces that  is  raoft  dangerous,  fince  it  became  envenomed  b j 
the  firft  Tranlgreffion.  > 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

Comprehending    the  MORAL  Hiftory    of   thofe 

Islands. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Efiablifhment  of  thofe  Inhabitants  who  are  Stran- 
gers in  the  Ijlands  of  S.  Chriftopher,  Mevis,  Garde- 
loupe,  Martinico,  and  fonie  other  Ijlands  of  the  Ca- 
ribbies. 

»N  the  precedent  Difcourfe  we  have  given  a 
full  account  of  whatever  might  relate  to 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  C aribbji -Wands  $ 
our  defign  leads  us  now  to  that  part  of  the 
Hiftory  which  we  call  the  MORAL, 
wherein  we  are  to  treat  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  faid  Iflands,  of  whom  we  have  00 
caiionally  made  mention  in  the  Defcription  we  have  given  of 
thole  places  in  the  precedent  Book.  In  the  firft  place  we  (hall 
Jpeak  of  thofe  Inhabitants  thereof  who  are  Strangers,  or  Euro- 
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"turns  vet  only  fo  far  as  the  profecution  of  our  Defign  requires; 
?whichyhavingy  difpatchd,  we  (hall  defcend  to  a  more  large  and 
particular  confideration  of  the  Indians,  the  natural  and  onp- 

ample  deduftion,  and  a  more  exact  and  curious  difquifioon, 
upon  this  preemption,  that  there  hath  yet  been  very  little 

?ffidiS3SK53&«  their  Title  upon  the  Donation 
of  Pope  Alexander  the  fixth,  and  fome  other  apparent  Rea- 
fons  and  Pretences,  prefume  that  the  right  of  Navigation  into 
the  late  dSrdpatt  of  the  World,  which  is  call'd  Amenc*, 
and  of  eftablilhingand  fetling  Colonies  there,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Continent,  or  in  any  of  the  iQands,  properly  belongs  to 
them,  exclufively  to  all  others.    But  not  to  urge  that  the  vani- 
ty of  that  arrogant  prefumption  is  fuftic,ent]y  difcover  d  of  it 
felf,  and  that  it  would  prove  a  great  digreffion  from  the  defign 
of  our  Hiftory  to  engage  our  felves  in  a  particular  difquifition 
of  that  Controveifie,  we  need  only  fay,  that ■  Bergeron  a  learn- 
ed  and  curious  Authour,  hath  fo  exaftly  handled  this  Queftmn, 
and  fo  cleerly  (hewn  the  abfurdity  of  that  c Inmerica  Plaice, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Navigations,  that  it  would  be  loft  abour  tor 
us  to  infift  upon  it,  or  to  think  of  any  thing  new  that, can be 
produc'd  upon  that  account.     Accordingly  all  Chnftian  Rings 
and  Princes  have  always  difputed  thar  pretended  W™ 
the  King  of  Spain,  as  unanimoully  concluding  that  he  had  un- 
fitly attributed  the  fame  to  himfelf :  Nor  have  thev  engage! 
againft  him  only  by  words  and  writings   but  have ^fj 
profecuted  their  own  pretenfions,  and  from  time  to  time  fent 
Fleets  into  America  to  fetle  Plantations  there,  and  to  take  into 
their  poffeffion  feveral  parts  of  that  new  World  5  wherein  the 
moft  fuccefsful  have  been  the  Englifi,  the  French,  and  the 

3*But  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  of  all  the  Colonies  which  thefe 
three  European  Nations  have  planted  xnAmerua,  thofe  that 
fetled  themfel  ves  in  the  Caribby-Iflands  are  of  greateft  account, 
and  the  moft  frequented  by  Merchants  as  being  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous upon  the  fcore  of  Trade.  The  En *bjb .and  French, 
as  may  have  been  noted  in  the  fir  ft  Book  of  this  Hiftory,  are 
the  moft  confiderable  in  thofe  parts,  and  have  divided  between 
them  the  greateft,  the  richeft,  and  the  moft  populous  of  all 
thofe  Iflands.  , 

We  may  further  affirm  it  as  a  thing  generally  known,  that 
thefeNations  have  not  in  their  feveral  eftablifhments  follow  d 
the  inhumane  and  barbarous  maximes  of  the  Spaniards,  nor 
after  their  example  unmercifully  exterminated  the  onginary 
Inhabitants  of  the  Country  ;  for  if  they  found  any  of  them  m 
aftual  pofl'effion  of  the  Lands  where  they  Irv'd,  they  have  for 
the  moft  part  preferv'd  them  therein,  and  contracted  alliances 
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with  them      Yet  muftit  be  acknowledge!  that  the  the  Carib^ 
bians  have -had Svery  great  differences  with   the  EngM*nd 
that  the  laid  differences  have  continud  a  long  time 5  but  the 
ground  of  their  quarrels  proceeded  from  fome  occasions  of 
difcontent  which  the  Caribbians  received  from  fome  particular 
perfons  of  that  Nation,  which  reprefented  in  a  Body  hath  dif- 
approv'd  their  procedure,  and  upon  all  emergencies  hath  ex- 
prefs  d  it  felf  fo  far  difiatisfi'd  therewith,  as  to  defire  that  thev 
fhould  be  treated  with  the  fame  humanity,  moderation   and 
Chnftianmildnefs,  as  thofe  greater  and  flourishing  Colonies  of 
Vngima  and  New-England,  that  are  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of 
thefaid  Engkfi,  have  hitherto  us'd  towards  the  natural  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  America  which  lies  more  Northerly  where 
?/?  ^eftabHfli'd  themfelves  5  for  it  is  known  that  the  Enb- 
hfihold  fofacredandperfefta  correfpondence  with  them    as 
hath  opened  a  way  for  their  inftru&ion  in  the  Myfteries  of 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  planting  of  a  great  number  of  fair 
Churches  amongft  thofe  poor  Barbarians. 

r^^T31^,  tWs  is  moft  Certain>  ^t  when  the  French 
eitablimd  themfelves  in  the  Iflandsjof  Martini^,  Gardeloupe 
and  Granada,  it  was  done  with  the  confent  of  the  moft  consi- 
derable perfons  among  the  Carthlians ,  who  thereupon  dif- 
own  d  thofe  of  their  Country-men  who  would  have  obftrufted 
the  fuel  eftabhfhment :  Nayfuch  was  their  earneftnefs  therein 
that  they  employed  all  their  Forces  and  Councils  tooppofethe 
dehgnsof  the  others    and  tofecurethe  French  in  the  peaceable 
poiieffion  of  what  they  had  before  granted  them.     This  pro- 
ceeding abfolutely  clears  the  French  of  being  guilty  of  the 
lame  violences  which  are  charged  upon  the  Spaniards  and 
makes  it  appear,  that  the  fetlement  of  the  former  in  thofe 
Inlands  was  not  like  that  of  the  latter  in  thofe  places  where 
they  have  the  opportunities  to  eftablifh  themfelves.     And  if  it 
beobjefodto  the  French,  thatthey  have  fore'd  thenatural In- 
habitants out  of  S.  Chrifiophers  and  Gardeloupe,  and  that  even  at 
this  prefent  there  is  a  War  between  thefaid  Nation  and  thofe 
or  M*rtimcoh  it  may  be  anfwer  d,  that  when  the  French  peo- 
pled thefe  Iflands,  they  proposed  to  themfelves  no  other  defiVn 
then  the  edification  and  inftruftion  of  thofe  poor  Barbarians 
and  that  if  contrary  to  their  firft  intention  they  had  been  fore'd 
to  ufe  a  fevere  hand  towards  fome  particular  perfons;,  and  to 
treat  them  asenemies    they  were  themfelves  the  occafion  of 
their  own  misfortune,  by  being  the  firft  AggrefTors,  and  guil- 
ty of  previous  violations  of  the  facred  Laws  of  Alliance,  which 
they  had  contracted  with  them,  and  engaging  themfelves  in 
langumary  counfels,  fuchaswrould  have  fmother'd  their  Colo- 
nies ere  they  were  fully  fetled,  had  there  not  been  a  timely  dif- 
covery  made  thereof. 

The  Engkfi  md  French  Colonies  had  their  beginning  at  the 

fame 
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,  whkh^as~hr^eaTo^  thoufand  fix  hundred 
menty  and  five  :  Monfieut  Defnambuc    a  French  Gentleman, 
J  the  ancient  Houfe  of  Vauderop,  and  a  Captain  under  the 
RrLofSinthe WefternSei,  andSirTW Warner  an 
13ft  Gentleman,  Joyntly  took  poffefffon  of  the  ^  of 
S  hrifhthers  on  the  fame  day,  in  the  names  of  the  Rings  ot 
l;2     and  Great  Britain,  their  Mafters,  that  they  might 
hlveaplaceof  fafe retreat,'  and  agood  Haven  for therecep^ 
onlffi?ch  Ships  of  both  Nations  as  fhould  be  bound  for  Ame- 
•       K  find I  being  furnifh'd    with  all   the   advantages 
wh«eof  we  h  ve  gi  e'a  full  account  in  the  Chapter  particu- 
krlv  defied  by  uffor  the  defcription  of  it ;  upon  which  fcore 
iwWufted  Jy  the  Spaniards,  who  often  put  in  there  for  re- 
freftimen      both  as  they  were  inward  and  outward  bound  in 
thdrZg  Voyages:  Nay  fometimes  they  left  their  fick  there 
to  be  lookYd  »  by  the  Caribbians,  with  whom  they  had  made, 

aPTheef:C*G?ntkmen  therefore  confuting  with  tW 
felves  thadf  they  were  poffefs'd  of  that  Country  they  aught 
[t  better  incommodatetheir  common  ^A^J 
Spaniard,  and  have  withall  a  convenient  and  fecure  habitation 
border  to  the  eftabliihmentof  the  Colonies  they  intended  for 
hofmands,  became  Mafters  ofit,  an I  left  men  the mnw 
keep  it:  But  before  they  parted  thence,  having  fome  grounds 
t Sth2 there  might  be  feme  fecret  intelligence  between .the 
&?£i&  sp-'Lrd,,  or  that  in  their  abfence  they  mgt 
S3;  tefoJion  which  by  ***£" *»£: 
cerers  fa  fort  of  people   n  great  efteem  among  tne  inaiawj 

ers  who  were  come  in^o  their  Country,  they  monemght  rid 
their  hauls  of  all  the  inoft  fadious  of  that  Nation,  and  not 
bug  after  forc'd  all  the  reft,  who  had  , got  together -v*o  feve- 
Kodies,  and  intended  to  ftand  upon  their  guard   to  let,re  to 

JsX^karnermto  England,  where  theirconqueft  and 
alltheir  proceedings  thereupon  were  approved  by  the  ; limg 
their  Mafters 5  and  having  obtained  a  P«mtfllon  to  carry over 
fome  recruits  of  men,  they  came  back  to  ^f^oifZl 
lity  of  Governours  and  Lieutenants,  under  the  Kings  ot  trim 

antGtr^r/'before  he  went  over  to  cultivate  and  ^ 
cute  his  conqueft  imagmd  to  himielf,  that  the  moft  likely 
way  to  havel  powerful  fupport  in  trance,  fuch  as  foould con- 
cern tfelf  in  the  rrefervation  of  that  Ifland,  and  fo ^o  fecure 
fnd  promote  hisdefigns,  would  be  to  get  together  a  Company 
of  PePrfonsof  Authority',  which  fhould  have  the  du «A W 
fignfory  of  the  faidMand,  and  what  others  might  afterwa.ds 
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beconqucr'd  and  reduc'd  under  the  juiifdifrionof  the  King  of 
France  >>  upon  this provifion,  that  the  laid  Company,  fhould  I 
havea  care.,  and  make  it  their  earned  bufinefs  to  fupply  the  Go- 1  \ 
lony  with  .men for  the  keeping  and  cultivation  of  it 5  as  alfo*i 
with  Ecclefiafticks  to  be  maintained  by  allowances  from  the '» 
find  Company  5  and  lafrly  to  build  certain  Forts  there  for  the  ! 
feeurifyi  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  tofurnilh  them  with  Canon,  < 
Powder,  and  all  forts  of  Ammunition  5  in  a  word,  to  main-  : 
tain  a  fumcient  Arfenal,  wherein  fhould  be  all  things  in  readi-; 
nefs  to  oppofe  the  Enemy. 

This  Company,  or  Society,  was  eftablifh'd  in  the  "moneth  of 
O&oler,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thoufand  Ex  hundred 
twenty  and  fix,  as  well  for  the  Government  of  S.  Chrijiophers,  I 
as  thole-other  Iflands  which  are  ad  jacent  thereto,  and  was  ap-  \ 
prov  d  by  the  King  of  France.  Since  that  time  it  hath  been 
further  confirm'd,  and  favour'd  with  fome  new  Conceflions, 
and  very  advantageous  priviledges  obtain'd  from  his  moft  Chri- 
fHanMajefty  the  eighth  o£  March,  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
forty  and  two,  for  all  the  Iflands  of  America  lying  between  the 
tenth  and  thirtieth  degree  on  this  fide  the  Equator. 

Defiavgbitc.hzving  thus  order' d  his  affairs  in  France,  returns 
to  S~Cbrijiophers  with  a  recruit  of  three  hundred  men,  which- 
theGrentlemenof  the  Company  newly  erecfed  had  raifed,  in 
order  to  the  advancement  of  that  Colony  .*  He  brought  over 
alfo  along  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  gallant  Volun- 
teers, who  look'd  on  it  as  no  fmall  honour  to  run  fortunes  with 
fo  famous  an  Adventurer,  and  to  participate  of  his  honourable 
hazards,  out -of  a  confidence  in  procefs  of  time  of  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  Conquefts.  They  got  all  fafely  to  S.  Chrijiophers, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  M.DC.XXVII.  and  though 
they  had  fufTered  much  during  their  Voyage,  and  were  moft  of 
them  either  fick  or  much  weakned,  yet  were  they  not  difcou- 
rag'd  by  thofe  difficulties,  but  reflecting  that  the  nobleft  enter- 
prifes  are  many  times  attended  by  great  inconveniences,  and 
that  Rofes  cannot  be  gathered  without  thorns,  they  immedi- 
ately fell  to  work,  and  having  in  a  ihort  time  learn'd  of  thole 
whom  they  found  in  the  Ifle  what  they  were  to  do  in  order  to 
their  further  eftablifhment,  they  behav'd  themfelves  anfwera- 
blyto  the  generous  defignsof  their  Captain,  who  on  his  part 
more  and  more  encourag'dthem  by  words  and  example. 

How  the  Ifland  was  to  be  divided  between  the  two  Nations 
had  been  defign'd  before  that  Voyage  $  but  the  particular  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Divifion  were  folemnly  agreed  to  and  concluded 
on  the  13th  of  May,  in  the  faid  year,  M.  DC.  XXVII.  For  to 
the  end  that  every  one  might  employ  himfelf  with  fome  alTur- 
anceupon  his  own  flock,  and  that  no  differences  might  arife 
between  ihe  French  and  the  Englijf),  M.  Warner  being  return'd 
from  England  fome   time  before  the  arrival  of  Dejnambuc, 

Y  where 
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where  he  had  alio  recommended  his  affairs  to  the  direction  of  a 
Company  which  undertook  the  advancement  of  his  enterprifes, 
they-  divided  the  whole  Ifland  between  them  3  and  fet  thofe 
Boundaries  to  their  feveral  divifions,  which  are  remaining  to 
this  day,  but  with  this  particular  provifton  that  Filhing  and 
Hunting  (hould  be  equally  free  to  the  Inhabitants  of  both  Nati- 
ons, and  that  the  Salt-ponds.,  the  more  precious  kinds  of  Tim- 
ber fit  for  Dying,  or  Joyners-work,  Havens  and  Minesfhould 
in  like  manner  be  common. 

Nay  it  was  further  agreed  upon  by  certain  Articles  con- 
cluded on  both  fides,  that  a  good  correfpondence  (hould  be 
mamtain'd  between  them,  as  alfo  for  the  preventing  of  ail  jea- 
loufies,  and  avoiding  the  occaiions  of  difputes  and  conteftati- 
ons,  which  might  eafily  arife  between  people  of  different  hu- 
mours .*  They  further  made  a  Defenfive  League  for  the  mu- 
tual relief  of  each  other,  if  occafion  (hould  require,  againft  the 
attempts  of  the  common  Enemy,  or  any  other  who  (hould  en- 
deavour to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet  which  they  hoped  to  en- 
joy together  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Country  where  they  had 
planted  themfelves. 

Thefe  things  thus  fetled,  the  two  Governours  betray'd  a 
certain  emulation  in  carrying  on  the  eftablifhment  of  their  Co- 
lonies 5  in  the  profecution  whereof  it  is  rnoft  certain  the  Englijh 
had  very  confiderable  advantages  above  the  French  to  compals 
their  deiligns :  For  befides  that  that  Nation,  which  is  as  it  were 
nurs'd  up  in  the  bofom  of  the  Sea,  can  better  endure  the  hard- 
(hip  and  inconveniences  of  iqng  Vcyages,  and  is  better  vers'd 
in  the  making  of  new  Plantations  5  the  Company  which  was 
eftabliuYd  at  London  for  the  management  of  that  of  S.  Ckrijio- 
phers,  made  fuch  generous  provifions,  that  at  its  flrfl"  fetlement 
it  might  be  fupply'd  with  Men  and  Provifions,  fooh  as  (hould  be 
neceftary  for  their  fubfiilence,  and  took  (6  particular  a  care  of 
all  things,  that  it  was  from  time  to  time  refrtuYd  withnewre- 
cruitSj  and  whatever  it  might  (rand  in  need  of  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  it  vifibly  profperdand  advanc'd  while  the  French, 
which  was  unfurnifh'd  with  all  thofe  affifbnces,  feem'dtopine 
and  languifh,  nay  indeed  would  have  quite  fallen  away  if  the 
affection  which  it  had  for  its  chief  Dire&ei ,  and  the  high 
efteem  it  had  conceiv'd  of  his  valour  had  not  kept  it  up. 

While  therefore  the  French  Colony  was  reduc'd  to  thefe  ex- 
tremities, and  in  a  manner  fubfifted  only  by  its  courage,  that 
of  the  Evghjb  being  in  a  good  plight  and  condition,  fpred  it 
felf  into  a  new  one,  which  planted  it  (elfin  the  Ifland  of  Me- 
Wi  which  is  divided  from  S.  Chrifiophers  only  by  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  Sea,  as  we  have  faid  elfewhere:  But  if  the  fmall  number 
whereto  the  French  were  reduc'd  permitted  them  not  to  make 
the  like  progrefles  ,  their  Govemour  Dejnambuc  had  in  the 
mean  time  the  opportunity  to  make  feveral  ufeful  regulations 

for 
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for  the  better  fetlement  of  it :  Of  thdTwTfcll  not  think  it 
befidcs  our  defign  to  infert  here  fome  few  of  the  principal  A rr 
cles    to  the  end  the  memory  of  them  may  be  precioufly  fc^ 
.  fervd  for  the  inlrruclion  of  pofterity.  yt 

In  the  firft  place,  taking  it  into  his  coniideration   that  bv 
peaeeand  concord  fmall  things  come  to  be  great,  and  that  dl 
yinon  drafts  and  difperfes  the  greateft,  he  ordered  that  a  I 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Illand  who  were  fubjecl:  to  his  jurifdi&i- 
on  mould  maintain  a  perfect  union  among  themfelves     and 
thathe  prds'dand  recommended  to  them  upon  all  occasions 
as  the  Pillar  of  their  little  State,  and  the  facred  Channel  through 
which  they  were  to  expeft  the  bleffings  both  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  abundantly  to  flow  upon  them  :  And  whereas  it  is  impof- 
fable  that  in  mutual  convention  there fhould  not  happen  manv 
things  which  might  oftentimes  offer  fome  violence  to  that  ami- 
cable correipondcnce,  if  fome  prefent  provifion  be  not  made 
to  the  contrary,  hedefired  that  fuch  differences  might  be  with 
the  fooneft  either  decided  or  fmother'd,   and  all  be  recon- 
cile! with  meeknefs,  and  that  if  poffible  before  the  fetting-of 
the  Sun.  •    .       .  .  & 

Another  command  of  his  was,that  his  people  fhould  be  faith- 
Jul  to  their  truft,  and  free,  andfincerein  all  their  affairs,  ob- 
liging and  charitable  towards  their  Neighbours,  and  as  religi- 
ous and  punctual  in  the  obfervance  of  the  promifes  they  hid 
made  as  if  they  had  been  put  into  writing,  and  feal'd  and  de- 
liver d  before  witneffes,  or  Publick  Notaries. 

And  that  their  being  continually  employ'd  about  their  Flam- 
rations  might  not  caufe  them  to  forget  the  bufoefs  of  War 
and  out  of  a  diftruft  they  would  degenerate  in  point  of  cou- 
rage, through  a  long  and  undifturbed  quiet  5  and  that  if  occa- 
lion  fhould  require  they  might  be  able  to  handle  their  Arms' 
and  make  ufe  of  them  with  dexterity,  he  appointed  certain 
days  for  the  exercifing  of  them,  that  they  might  thereby  be 
minded  of  the  Rules  of  Military  Difcipline,  and  ordered  that 
though  all  profefVd  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  yet  that  £» 
lhouldhave  tne  generous  looks  and  demeanors  of  Souldiers  and 
that  they  fhould  at  all  times  have  about  them  the  Badges  arid 
Liveries  of  that  kind  of  Life,  and  fo  never  befeen  out  of  thek 
Quarters  without  Fire-arms,  or  at  leaf*  a  Sword 

But  if  herequir'dthem  to  be  thus  qualifi'd,  to  the  end  that 
*ten  occafion  ferv  d  they  might  make  their  enemies  fenfible 
or  their  valour  and  courage  5  he  on  the  other  fide  oblig'd  them 
fTr.ir  ^  uC°Urte0UiS  0™l?^s  another,  and  that  the 
Thenf  I  d  ,n°l  take,  th.elr  adv^ages  of  the  weaker. 
Thence, t  came  that :hc .made  this  commendable  order,  whichis 

nnll  r1"  allrh0fe  ^  >  t0  wit>  that  Matters  fhould 
wh^h  ;'  ?ntSJ°\^  l0?ger  term  then  three  yea^  during 
which  time  they  fhould  be  oblig'd  to  treat  them  with  all  gentle? 
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"nefi  and  moderation,  and  exact  of' them  only  fuch  fervices  as 
were  rational  and  anfwerable  to  their  Strength. 

Nay  his  care  and  tendernefs  was  very  remarkable  towards 
fuch  as  were  newly  brought  into  the  Country:  To  *heend 
therefore  that  at  their  arrival  they  might  be  fupply  d with  all 
things  requifite  tofecure  them  againft  the  injur.es  of  the  air 
and  that  their  labour  might  not  be  hmdred  through  want  of 
convenient  lodging,  he  defird   that  as  foon  as  the  place which 
thev  had  defign'd  for  their  building  was  uncover  d,  all  the 
Neighbourhood  (hould  help  them  in  the  railing  of  it  up  :  This 
commendable  Inftitution  was  fo  well  teceiv  d,  andfo  carefully 
praftifed,  that  all  the  Inhabitants  generally  acknowledg  d  the 
equity  of  it,  and  took  a  certain  pleafure  in  making  a  volunta- 
ry contribution  of  their  pains  and.  cares  upon  that  occafion : 
Some  went  to  cut  down  fuch  Timber  as  might  be  necefiary; 
others  were  to  find  Reeds  and  Palm-leaves  for  palizadoes  and 
covering  %  the  ableft  Architects  planted  the  forkes,  mis  d  the 
couplesf  and  fattened  the  covering,  and  all  feem  d  to  be  kindly 
concern'd  in  the  work,  fo  as  that  the  narrow  ftrufture  was  in  a 
few  days  become  tenantable,  yet  without  any  charge  to  the 
owner,  fave only  tofee  thofe  charitable  affiftants  fupply  d  with 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Country,  as  long  as  they  were  at 
work  upon  his  account.  .  :m=21. 

In  fine,  he  had  a  particular  averfion  againft  thofe  idle  per- 
fons  who  are  bafely  content  to  live  by  the  fweat  and  labour  of 
others,  as  the  Drones  do  on  the  Hony  which  the  laborious  Bee 
had  brought  into  the  common  Tteafury.  But  toretnve m 
our  days  a  little  glimpfe  of  the  Golden  Age,  fo  much  celebrated 
by  the  Ancients,  he  incited  all  the  Inhabitants  to  be  liberal, 
and  apt  to  communicate  to  one  another  the  goods  which  God 
had  plentifully  beftow'd  on  them,  and  to  exprefs  their  charity 
and  hofpitality  towards  all  thofe  who  came  to  yifit  them,  that 
fo  there  might  afterwards  be  no  occafion  to  fetle  Inns  andVi- 
ctualling-houfes  among  them,  as  being  V^yhichfoT  the 
moft  part,  fervd  only  for  retreats  to  flothful,  debauch  d,  and 
diffoluteperfons,  and  the  diforders  and  exceffes  committed 
therein  were  fo  great,as  in  time  might  haften  the  defolation  and 
ruine  of  the  whole  Colony.  .       , 

But  while  the  French  Governor  was  thus  taken  up  with  the 
ordering  of  his  little  Republick,  and  kept  up  the  fpirits  ot  his 
people  with  the  expeftation  of  fudden  recruits,  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Company  not  much  differing  in  conftitution  from  many 
of  that  Nation  who  think  of  reaping  as  foon  as  they  have  dil- 
pos'd  the  feed  into  the  ground,  were  for  their  parts  m  a  conti- 
nual expectation  of  fome  Ships  loaden  with  the  richeft  and  molt 
precious  Commodities  of  America,  that  fo  they  might  be  re- 
imbursd  withintereft  what  they  had  laid  out  upon  the  hrlt 
embarquing,  and  till  that  return  were  come,  they  thought  ot 
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nothing  lefs  then  running  themfelves  into  new  charges.  The 
Governor  having  feriouily  taken  it  into  confederation,  that  all 
the  Letters  he  had  fent  to  thofe  Gentlemen  upon  that  occafion 
had  not  obtain 'd  any  favourable  anfwers  from  them  thought  ft 
would  be  his  bed  courfe:erethe  Colony  were  reduc'd  to  greater 
extremities,  to  come  over  to  them  in  perfon,  and  by  a  fecond 
Voyage  undertake  the  follicitation  of  that  relief,  upon  which 
the  fafety  of  their  firfl:  advancements,  and  the  fubfiflence  of 
the  French  in  that  liland  wholly  depended.  This  good  defign, 
which  the  zeal  he  had  for  the  glory  of  his  Nation  -hadinfpir'd 
him  withall,  prov'd  as  fortunate  as  he  could  have  wifiYd  it ; 
For  being  come  to  Park,  he  was  fo  prevalent  in  reprefenting 
the  importance  and  neceffity  of  that  Recruit  to  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Company,  that  they  granted  him  three  hundred  men, 
and  Ships  furnifh'd  with  all  neceiTary  Provifions  for  their  tranf- 
portation  to  S.  Chrjftophers. 

This  Recruit  fo  impatiently  expe&ed  by  the  Colony,  happi- 
ly arriv'd  about  the  beginning  olAuguft,  M.DC.XXIX.  and  it 
was  receiv'd  with  fo  great  joy  by  them  who  had  fo  long  ftood 
in  need  of  it,  that  now  they  thought  nothing  mould  obftrucl: 
the  execution  of  their  defigns.  But  it  feems  the  profperities  of 
this  life  are  of  a  ifiort  continuance  5  they  had  hardly  folac'd 
themfelves  two  months  in  the  enjoyments  of  that  happinefs, 
ere  there  comes  upon  them  a  powerful  Fleet  from  Spain  5  Dom 
Frederick^  de  Toledo,  who  had  the  command  of  it,  had  receiv'd 
exprefs  order  from  his  Catholick  Majefty,  that  before  he  fell 
down  to  the  Havanna,  Carthagena,  and  the  other  more  emi- 
nent Ports  of  America,  he  fhould  touch  at  S.Chriftophers,  and 
force  thence  all  the  Englifi  and  French,  who  had  planted  them- 
felves there  fome  year's  before. 

The  firft  acl:  of  hoftility  committed  by  this  Naval  force, 
which  confifted  of  four  and  twenty  great  Ships  of  burthen, 
and  fifteen  Frigots,  was  the  feifure  of  fome  Enghjh  Ships  then 
lying  at  Anchor  neer  the  Ifland  of  Mevk  5  which  done,  it  came 
and  caft  Anchor  in  the  Road  of  S.  Chriflophers,  within  Cannon- 
fhot  of  the  Baffe-terre,  where  Monf.  de  Rojjey  had  the  command 
in  chief.  The  Forts  of  both  the  Colonies  were  not  yet  in  fuch 
a  condition  as  to  ftand  out  a  fiege,  they  were  unfurnifh'd  with 
Provifions,  and  all  the  Ammunition,  as  to  Powder  and  Shot,  in 
the  whole  Ifland  could  not  amount  to  much  3  nay  though  both 
the  Nations  mould  have  joyn'd  all  their  forces  together*  yet 
could  they  not  have  oppos'd  fo  great  an  Army  .*  But  their  cou- 
rage in  fome  meafure  fupply'd  all  thofe  defe&s  5  for  that  the 
Enemy  ihould  not  brag  of  his  having  compafs'd  his  defigns 
without  fome  oppofition ,  Defnambuc  difpatch'd  out  of  the 
Cabes-urre,  where  he  began  to  fortifie  himfelf,  all  his  moft  ex- 
perience Souldiers,  in  order  to  the  relief  of  the  place  which 
was  threatned  by  the  Enemy,  and  the  Englijh  fent  thither  four 
of  their  beft  Companies.  Thefe 
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Thefe  Forces  being  come  to  the  appointed  Rendezvous 
were  joyntly  employ 'd  with  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Quarter 
to  intrench  themfelves  along  the  Sea-coaft,  to  make  a  more  vi- 
gorous refinance  againftthe  Enemy,  and  oppofe  his  landing  5 
and  no  doubt  they  would  have  put  him  to  fome  trouble,  had 
they  been  well  commanded,  and  that  firft  earneftnefs  had  not 
receiv'd  fome  remiffion  by  the  fright  which  fofeiz'd  the  heart  of 
de  Rojfey  thzt  he  would  have  fuffer'd  them  to  land,  and  make 
their  approaches  without  any  refiftance,  if  a  young  Gentleman, 
Nephew  to  Monf.  Defnambuc,  and  elder  Brother  to  Monf.  Par- 
quet  the  prefent  Governour  of  Martinico^  had  not  get  leave  to 
pafs  over  the  Works,  and  to  engage  the  firft  Company  of  the 
Enemy  that  appeared  upon  the  fands:  He  was  (econded  by 
fome  Volunteers,  who  would  needs  participate  of  the  glory  of 
that  a&ion  ;  but  he  went  before  them  all,  both  as  to  courage 
and  refolution^for  he  fo  gallantly  engag'd  him  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  party  , ;  that  he  kill'd  him,  and  feveral  others  of  the 
mod:  valiant  about  him,  who  had  the  confidence  to  make  tryal 
of  his  valour  :  But  being  afterwards  forfaken  by  thofe  who 
had  folio  w'd  him  in  that  encounter,  he  was  over-power  d  by 
number,  knock'd  down,  and  carry'd  into  one  of  the  enemies 
Ships,  where  after  all  remedies  apply'd  in  order  to  his  recove- 
ry hedy'd,  to  the  great  regret  of  both  fides,  as  bemoaning 
the  misfortune  of  fuch  a  miracle  of  generofity  and  refolution. 

During  this  encounter,  which  {hould  have  been  maintain'd 
with  more  gallantry  by  thofe  who  were  in  a&ual  pofleffion  of 
the  Ifland,  the  General  of  the  Spanifh  Fleet  immediately  gave 
order,  that  all  the  Ships  (houldat  the  fame  time  fend  out  their 
Shallops  full  of  Souldiers  well  arm'd,  which  got  a  (horeinvery 
good  order  .*  This  added  not  a  little  to  the  fright  de  Roffeji  was 
in  before,  inafmuch  as  being  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts 
of  eppofition,  out  of  a  fear  of  being  opprefs'd  by  that  multi- 
tude, he  thought  it  his  only  way  to  make  an  honourable  re- 
treat before  his  people  were  encompafs'd  of  all  fides.  This  re- 
folution tumultuoufly  taken  was  grumbled  at  by  thofe  who 
wifh'dthe  Enemy  had  more  dearly  bought  the  defolation  of 
their  Colony  5  but  fuch  a  general  confirmation  was  there  in 
that  fatal  conjuncture,  that  it  was  carried,  they  fhould  take  their 
way  towards  the  Cabes~terre0  and  that  there  it  fhould  be  taken 
intofuther  confideration  what  were  beft  to  be  done  in  order  to 
the  common  fafety. 

The  Spaniard  perceiving  that  the  French  had  quitted  their 
Fort  and  their  Works  without  making  any  great  refiftance, 
imagin'd  there  might  be  fomedefign  in  that  retreat,  and  that 
it  had  been  made  purpofely  to  draw  him  into  fome  Ambufcado 
laid  for  him  in  the  Woods.  This  fufpicion  kept  him  from  pro- 
fecuting  his  victory,  and  fo  occafion'd  his  ftay  in  the  Quarter 
of  the  Bajfe-terre  till  he  had  a  better  account  brought  him  of 
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the  fate  of  the  whole  Ifland,  and  himfelf  had  confider'd  what 
was  mofr  expedient  for  him  to  do3  in  order  to  a  more  fudden 
and  punctual  execution  of  his  Commiflion. 

.  While  the  Enemy  continu'd  in  this  fufpence,  and  confider'd 
with  himfelf  how  to  compafs  his  defigns  with  leaft  danger 
Dejhambuc  extreamly  furprizd  at  fo  fudden  a  change,  and  fo 
unexpected  fuccefs,  endeavour d  to  comfort  his  own 'people 
and  to  encourage  them  to  exprefs  their  conftancy  in  the  fun! 
porting  of  that  njifcarriage.  He  thereupon  took  occafio'q  to 
remooftrate  to  them,  That  the  difgrace  was  not  paft  remedy  5 
That  it  was  not  to  be  imagin'd  the  enemy  would  (lay  in  the 
Ifland  fo  long  as  to  force  all  the  Inhabitants  out  of  it  5  That  he 
had  affairs  of  greater  weight,  which  call'd  him  eifewhere  5  That 
he  would  not  eafily  be  drawn  into  the  Forefts,  which  it  was  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  he  mould  pafs  through  ere  he  could  come  in- 
to his  Quarter  5  That  they  might  put  themfelvcs  into  fuch  a  po- 
fture  of  defence  as  fhould  not  only  give  a  check  to  his  progrefs, 
but  alfo  force  him  to  fignalize  his  mvafion  with  his  own  blood  • 
And  lafrly,  that  there  were  in  his  way  fome  places  fo  fortirTd 
by  Nature,  that  a  few  men  might  force  him  to  fiqd  his  way 
back  again. 

This  advice  was  very  folid,  and  might  have  prevailed  fome- 
what  with  thofe  to  whom  it  was  given,  but  the  terror  where- 
with their  ./pints  were  prepofTefs'd,  and  the  condensation  was 
fo  general,  that  it  was  not  weigh'd  as  it  deferv'd.  Thebufi- 
nefi  therefore  being  taken  into  deliberation,  it  was  conclude*}, 
that  the  Ifland  fhould  bedeferted,  and  that  the  Colony  fhould 
tranfport  it  felf  to  fome  other  place  which  might  give  lefs  occa- 
iion  of  jealoufie  to  the  Spaniard,  and  lye  more  out  of  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  his  Fleets.  Defnambuc  fore-feeing  that  what 
pretence  foever  might  be  made  for  the  taking  of  that  refolutir 
on,  it  would  frill  be  chargeable  with  fomewhat  of  cowardice 
and  bafenefs,  fuch  as  fhould  blaft  the  opinion  conceiv'd  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  French,  and  of  a  fudden  fmother  the  great 
Lopes  which  fome  had  of  the  advancement  of  their  Colony, 
could  not  be  perfwaded  to  give  his  approbation  thereto.  How- 
ever, though  he  were  of  a  contrary  fentiment,  that  it  might 
not  be  faid  he  forfook  in  fo  fad  a  conjuncture  thofe  whom  he 
had  brought  thither  through  fo  many  Seas  and  dangers,  he 
comply'd  with  their  humor,  and  embarqu'd  himfelf  with  them 
an  certain  Ships  which  chanc'd  to  be  in  the  Havens  and  foto 
avoid  a  greater  diforder,  doing  his  own  inclinations  a  violence, 
he  only  afiur^d  them  that  he  fhould  one  day  reproach  them 
with  the  little  efteem  they  made  of  his  remonftrances. 

The  Quarters *  where  the  Englijh  had  fetled  themfelves  were 
alio  in  a  great  diforder  5  they  had  intelligence  brought  them, 
that  the  enemy  was  become  mafter  of  all  the  Baffe-terre  5  That 
he  had  demoliQYd  the  Fortrefs  of  the  French,  after  he  had  re- 
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mov'd  the  pieces  that  were  in  it  $  That  he  had  already  burnt  all 
their  Huts,  and  made  havock  of  all  the  Plantations  of  the  Quar- 
ter They  were  in  perpetual  expectation  when  he  mould 
come  and  fall  on  them  with  all  his  forces,  and  in  that  appre- 
henfion  fome  endeavour'd  to  make  their  efcape  by  Sea,  or  mel- 
terthemfelvesinthe  Mountains,  while  others  fomewhat  more 
courageous  were  confulting  how  to  fend  Deputies  to  Bom  Fre- 
deric to  entreat  him  to  admit  of  fome  accommodation:  But 
all  the  Anfwer  they  receiv'd,  was  an  exprefs  command  imme- 
diately to  depart  the  Iiland,  which  if  they  did  not,  they  fhould 
be  treated  with  all  the  rigour  which  the  Law  of  Arms  permits 
to  be  ufed  towards  thofe  who  againft  all  right  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  what  belongs  not  to  them.  ; 

To  facilitate  the  departure  which  Dom  Frederic  had  lo  lmpe- 
rioufly  commanded,  he  gave  order  that  thofe  Ships  which  his 
Fleet  had  taken  away  from  the  Englijh  neer  the  Iiland  of  Mevis 
fhould  be  reftor'd  to  them,  and  that  they  ihould  embarque 
without  any  delay,  and  immediately  fet  fail  for  England.  But 
whereas  it  was  impofTible  thofe  Veilels  fhould  contain  fo  great 
a  number  of  people,  he  permitted  the  fupernumerary  to  conti- 
nue in  the  Iiland  till  they  had  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
their  tranfportation.    .  m    f 

Thefe  things  difpatch'd,  Dom  Frederic  weigh  d  Anchor,  id 
order  to  the  continuation  of  his  Voyage,  but  as  foon  as  the 
Fleet  was  out  of  fight,  the  Englijh  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
the  Iiland  began  to  rally,  and  took  arefolution  courageoufly 
to  carry  onthefetlement  of  their  Colony. 

While  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  at  S.  Chrijtophers,  the 
French  who  had  left  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftradion  had 
fufFer'd  fo  many  inconveniences  at  Sea,  partly  through  want  of 
Provifions,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  contrary  Winds,  that  they 
were  fore  d  to  put  in  at  the  Iflands  of  S.  Martin  and  Montferrat, 
after  they  had  by  the  way  touch'd  at  that  of  Ant  ego.     They 
wifh'd  themfelves  fo  happy,  as  that  they  might  have  fetled  in 
any  of  thofe  places  ^  but  they  look'd  on  them  as  dreadful  De- 
farts  in  cbmparifon  of  that  out  of  which  they  had  been  fo  un- 
happily fore'd  :  The  pleafant  Idea  of  that  was  ftill  before  their 
eyes,  it  was  the  continual  fubjeft  of  their  regret  5  and  the  de- 
lightful remembrance  of  that  pleafant  abode,  to  the  recovery 
whereof  they  were  by  Divine  Providence  re-invited  by  ways 
unknown  to  them,  rais'd  in  them  a  defire  to  be  inform'd  what 
condition  the  Spaniard  had  left  it  in,  fince  they  were  then  fo 
neer  it :  To  fatisfie  that  commendable  curioflty,  they  fent  one 
of  their  Ships  to  S.  Chriftophers,  which  returning  gave  them  an 
account,  that  the  Enemies  Fleet  was  gone  5  and  that  the  E»- 
etifi  who  were  left  behind  were  courageoufly  employ'd  in  re- 
building their  Hurts,  planting  Provifions,  and  repairing  their 
defolations.  ,     _,« . 
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Jhu  unexwded  good  News  reviv'd  their  decayed  J10pes 
and  ne.ghtned  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  mofr  caff  down 
to  that  there  needed  not  many  arguments  ro  perfwade  them  ro 
a  return  into  that  delightful  Country  which  was  already  vot 
lels  d  of  their  hearts  and  tendered  affecTions. 

Being  arrived  there  every  one  refum'd  his  former  place 
With  a  refoiution  to  make  an  abfolute  fetlement ;  but  the  Fa 
mine  which  prefs'd  hard  upon  them,  would  no  doubt  have 
check  d  the  progrets  of  all  thefe  promifing  defigns,  and  they 
would  have  been  cnilhd  by  the  extraordinary  labours  which 
they  were  at  the  fame  time  oblig'd  to  undergo,  as  well  in  re- 
building their  houfes,  as  planting  things  neceffary  for  their 
fubfiftence,  if  m  thofe  preffing  extremities  Cod  had  not  dire- 
Cfed  th„her  for  the  r  relief  fome  Ships  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces,  winch  finding  what  a  deplorable  condition 
they  were  in,  generoufly  fupply'd  them  with  provifionsxloathi 
and  a!  things  neceffary  j  nay  to  put  an  abfolute  obligation 
upon  them  they  had  no  other  fecurity  for  their  'fitisfiftion 
then  their  bare  words. 

The  French  having  thus  feafonably  overcome  the  inconve- 
niences which  they  had  ftruggled  with  from  the  firft  begin- 
ning of  their  eftabhfhment,  employed  themfelves  fo  earneftly 
afterwards  in  their  Plantations,  that,  through  the  bleffing  of 
God  on  then- labours,  the  Earth  furnifli'd  them  with  Provifi- 
ons,  and  Tobacco  in  fuch  abundance,  that  they  nqneftly  fitir- 
fy'd  their  char  table  Creditors,  and  in  a  fhort  time  HbSB 
accommodated  with  all  things  then  they  had  been  before  their 
defeat  by  thz  Spaniards  ,  Yet  were  they  ffill  in  want  of  Men 
to  carry  on  their  Enterprizes,  and  the  Commerce  which  be™ 
to  be  eftabhfh  d  among  them.     To  remedy  that,  B&aLim 
who  found  his  conftancy  attended  with   fo  good  fuccefs 
thought  it  the  fureft  and  moft  likely  expedient,  to  permit  the 
pr.nc.pal  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  to  return I  into  Fr ance  to 
make   Levies  there,  and  to  bring  over  what  numbers  they 
fhould  ra,  e  on  their  own  charge.    This  prudent  advice  be  J 
accordingly  put  ,n  execution,  the  Ifland  was  in  a  &w  yeatf 
ftpplyd  with  abundance  of  gallant  perfons,  who  brought   t 
into  reputation.  ""S"u  it 

The  £«g/#  Colony  made  alfoa  fl,ift  in  a  fhort  time  to  make 
up  al  the  breaches  it  had  reaiv'd  by  the  invafion  of  the  *jS 

reel on  ofn  TT7  "  iflW^.which  had  undertaken  the  dfe 
fe&on  of  it  fending  over  continual  fupplies  ofMenand  re- 
frefhments  the  two  Quarters  whereof  the  Englifi  were  pof- 
maintahift ^  "^  ° £*  ?%***>  became^  nar  OWP  to 
of  Z  /  g,  u  aumU  u"?de'  lnfomuch  that  b«fides  the  Mend 
sl%  17  UlA  thCyr  ad  Pe°Pkd  before  th«r  defeat  by  the 
ST'  1J7  &mv  fo  Powerful,  as  in  lefs  then  four  years  to 
ipr.ad  themfelves  into  new  Plantations  in  the  Manas  of  .he 
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Barbouthos,  Mount ferrat,  Antego,  and  the  Barbados,  which  are 
grown  very  numerous  there,  and  famous  tor  the  i  rade  ot  tne 
rich  Commodities  they  are  furniuVd  with,  as  may  befeenby 
the  particular  defcriptions  we  have  given  thereof  m  the  prece- 
dent Book  of  this  Hiftory.  _     j 

What  Colonies  the  Dutch  have  in  the  C*ri%-Iiland3  were 
eftabEih'dfome  time  after  thofe  of  the  French  and  Enghfi,  and 
their  eftablifhments  were  not  upon  the  account  of  the  States, 
but  upon  that  of  ibme  particular  Companies  of  Merchants, 
who,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  Trade  which  they  have  in  all 
the  Iflands  whereof  the  Englifi  and  French  are  poffefs'd,  were 
defirous  tohave  fome  places  of  fafe  retreat  for  the  refreshment 
of  their  Ships.     The  moft  ancient  of  thofe  Colonies  which 
have  any  dependence  on  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, is  that  in  the  Ifland  of  S.  Eufiace:  It  was  eftabhfh'd 
much  about  the  fame  time  that  Sir  Thomas  IVamer  fetled  that 
of  Mont-ferrat,  which  was  in  the  Year  M.  DC.  XXXII.     It  is 
confiderable  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  a  place  naturally  well 
fortify 'd  5  as  alfo  for  the  number  and  quality  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants, the  abundance  of  good  Tobacco  which  it  (till  yields  s 
and  for  feveral   other  remarkable  advantages,  whereot  we 
have  given  an  account  in  the  fifth  Chapter    of  the  former 

Book.  n     , 

Monfieur  Defnambuc  exprefs'd  no  lefs  earneftnefs  and  genera- 
lity in  the  dilatation  of  his  Colony  then  other  Nations  did  in 
that  of  theirs  5  but  having  not  been  fo  feafonably  reliev'd  as 
was  requifite  at  the  beginning,  and  his  defigns  having  been 
many  times  check'd  by  feveral  unhappy  obftructions,  he  had 
this  further  difpleafure,  to  fee  divers  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Iflands  pofTefs'd  by  others  before  he  was  in  a  condition  to  put 
in  for  a  (hare,  and  dilate  his  Conqueft  beyond  the  limits  of 
S.  Chrifiofhers.     He  had  a  long  time  before  caft  his  eye  on  that 
ofGardeloupe,  as  being  one  of  the  nobleft  and  greateft  Iflands 
of  all  the  C^ribbiesi  but  while  he  was  taking  order  for  the 
tranfporting  of  men  thither,  he  was  prevented  in  his  defign  by 
Monfieur  de  V  Olive,  one  of  the  principal  Inhabitants  of  his 
own  Colony,  who  making  his  advantage  of  a  Voyage  he  had 
made  into  France  about  fome  private  affairs  of  his  own,  as  he 
pretended,  joyn'd  with  Monfieur  du  Plejps,  and  fome  Mer- 
chants of  Dieppe,  for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  Colony  there  by 
Commiflion  from  the  Company  which  had  the  direction  of 
the  Iflands  of  America. 

Thefe  two  Gentlemen  being  made  joint  Governours  of  the 
Ifland  of  Gardeloupe,  and  inverted  with  equal  authority,  ar- 
rived there  the  28th  of  June,  M.  DC.  XXXV.  with  a  Company 
of  five  hundred  men,  who  prefently  after  their  arrival  were 
prefs'd  with  a  famine,  and  divers  difeafes,  which  took  away  a 
great  number  of  them.     It  is  conceiv'd  that  the  former  mif- 
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fortune  happen'd  to  them  \ipon  this  i&ccafion,  that  they  had 
planted  themfelves  at  their  firft'  landing* in  thofe  parts  of  the 
liiand  where  the  foil  was  oioft  barren,  and  unnt  for  cultivati- 
on ot  any  in  ir,  and  that  they  had  upon  too  light  grounds  en- 
ter'd  into  a  War  with  the  Caribbians,  the  originary  Inhabitants 
of  the  place,  who  might  have  plentifully  furnifh'd  them  with 
mod:  ot  the  provisions  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence  at  the  be- 
ginning, till  the  earth  and  their  own  induftry  had  fupply'd 
them  better.  Difeafes  were  the  confequences  of  that  unwhol- 
fome  nourishment  which  hunger  fore'd  them  to  make  ufe  of 
for  want  of  better  :  whereto  this  may  be  added  ,  that  the 
ground  being  not  redue'd  to  culture,  the  air  was  the  more  ea- 
iily  corrupted. 

Dh  Plejjis  reflecting  on  the  misfortunes  and  inconveniences 
which  daily  fell  one  in  the  neck  of  another  upon  that  unfetled 
Colony,  and  having  juft  grounds  to  fear  that  other  yet  great- 
er might  happen  to  it,  took  it'fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  dyed 
out  of  pure  grief,  in  the  feventh  month  after  his  arrival.  The 
lofs  of  him  was  much  regretted  by  all  the  French^  who  had 
always  exprefs'd  a  great  fubmiffion  to  his  advice,  and  much 
love  and  refpect  to  his  perfon.  He  was  a  man  of  Angular  pru- 
dence, of  fo  affable  and  obliging  a  djfpofition,  that  he  gain'd 
the  affections  of  all  that  treated  with  him. 

After  the  departure  of  Monfieur  du  Plejjis,  de  V  Olive  be* 
came  fble  Governour.  This  latter  was  a  Perfon  of  an  humour 
as  active  and  ftirring  as  that  of  his  Collegue  was  gentle  and 
moderate  y  and  he  fo  much  harkned  to  the  violent  counfels  of 
fomereftiek  fpirits,  who  like  fo  many  peftiJent  Ear-wigs  were 
continually  putting  him  upon  new  projects,  that  he  fbon  after 
engag'd  himfelf  in  that  fatal  War  againft  the  Caribbians^  which 
had  almoft  prov'd  the  deftrudtion  of  that  newly-planted  Co- . 
lony.  True  it  is,  that  at  firft  he  prefs'd  fo  hard  upon  them, 
as  to  force  them  to  leave  him  the  abfolute  poiTeflion  of  Gar- 
delot/pe  5  but  in  regard  that  to  compafs  the  defigns  which  he 
had  FranVd  to  himfelf  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  was  ne- 
ceffitated  to  commit  feveral  cruelties,  fuch  as  the  very  Barba- 
rians themfelves  would  not  have  exercis'd  upon  their  greateft 
enemies^  it  p;ov'd  fuch  a  blaft  to  his  reputation,  that  the  ap- 
provers of  his  conduct  were  only  fbme  fanguinary  perfbns  and 
Defperadoes. 

The  poor  Caribbians  which  the  Governour  had  fore'd  out 
of  the  Ifhnd  of  Gardeloupe  retreated  into  that  of  Dominico  : 
Thofe  of  the- fame  Nation  who  were  poffefsVTof  the  latter 
entertaiifd  them  kindly,  and  to  give  them  a  greater  affurance 
how  much  they  were  fenfible  of  their  misfortune,  they  prof- 
fer'd  to  joy n  with  them  to  revenge  by  the  way  of  Arms  the 
injury  which  had  been  done  them  3  a  proffer  too  obliging 
to  be  refus'd.     Their  forces  being  thus  united,  they  made 
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nd  became  fucb  goads  and 
thorns  in  the  fides  of  the  French,  that  they  were  forc/d  to 
give  over  the  culture  of  Tobacco,  nay  indeed  the  planting  of 
fhofe  provifions  which  were  neceffary  for  their  fubfiftence,  to 
the  end  they  might  always  be  in  Arms,to  prevent  the  attempts 
and  defigns  of  thofe  fubtle  enemies,  whom  they  had  by  their 
own  imprudence  fo  much  exafperated  againft  them. 

This  cruel  War,  which  lafted  neer  four  years,  reduc'd  the 
Colony  to  great  extremities,  and  brought  it  to  fo  deplora- 
ble a  condition,  that  it  was  out  of  repute  in  all  places  3  and 
upon  its  being  continually  pcfter'd  by  the  incurfions  and  de- 
predations of  the  irreconcileable  CarMians,  it  was  conclu- 
ded to  be  at  no  great  diftance  from  its  utter  deftru&ion. 
The  French  being  brought  to  this  lownefs,  it  pleas  <1  God 
that  the  Gcverncur  de  I'  olive  loft  his  fight,  whereupon  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Company  fent  over  Monfieur  Auber  to  be 
Governour  of  it,  who  remedied  all  the  precedent  diforders, 
appeas'd  all  troubles,  and  fetled  that  Peace  which  afterwards 
brought  in  Trading  and  plenty  of  all  things  5  as  we  (hall  (hew 
more  at  large  in  the  third  Chapter  of  this  Moral  Hiftory. 

As  foon  as  U.Defnambuc  had  receiv'd  intelligence  that  Gar- 
deloupe  was  inhabited,  he  refclv'd  with  the -firft  convenience 
to  fetle  himfelf  in  fome  other  of  the  beft  Iflands -which  were 
yet  at  his  choice  5  and  to  prevent  a  fecond  fupplantation,  find- 
ing that  he  had  about  him  a  confiderable  number  of  refolute 
perfons,  and  furniuVd  with  all  provifions  of  War,  and  what 
was  neceflary  fur  the  belly,  and  all  things  requifite  for  the 
profecution  of  fuch  enterprizes,  he  went  in  perfon  to  take 
pofidflk-n  of  the  Ffland  cf  Martinico,  which  having  done,  he 
left  the  J  !or  fcis  Lient  ^nnt  Mr.  dnPont,  and  for  Command- 
er in  chief  Mr.  de  U  atltel  Not  long  after  dying  at  S.  Chri- 
ftopbers,  he  left  all  his  Eftate,  and  Titles  of  what  kind  foe- 
ver,  which  he  had  in  Martinuo,  which  he  had  peopled  at 
his  own  charge,  to  M.  Parquet  his  Nephew,  who  is  the  pre- 
fent  Lord  and  Governour  of  it,  as  we  have  faid  elfewhere. 

This  Gentleman  was  a  perfon  of  much  gallantry,  of  eafie 
accefs,  familiar  with  all,  and  matter  of  a  happy  kind  of  in- 
sinuation, fuch  as  gently  fore'd  the  love  and  obedience  of 
thofe  who  were  under  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  the 
Etiglijh  having  gone  a  little  beyond  the  boundaries  which  by 
the  'mutual  agreement  concluded  between  both  Nations  had 
beenfet  for  the  diftinftion  of  their  feveral  Quarters,  he  went 
to  thofe  of  the  Enghp,  attended  by  a  fmall  number  of  perfons, 
and  fpoke  with  the  Enghfi  Governour,  who  expected  him 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  Souldieis :  But  he  behav'd 
himfelf  with  lb  much  courage  and  refolution,  and  gave  fuch 
good  reafons,  intermixt  with  menaces,  for  what  he  did,  that 
the  Effglifh  Governour  granted  him  what  he  defir'd.  That  ac- 
cident 
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cident  (hews  how  careful  he  was  to  preferve  the  Rights  and 
Priviledges  of  his  Nation  $  and  what  he  did  then  had  this  fur- 
ther confluence,  that  the  two  Governours  were  ever  after- 
wards very  good  friends.  t 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  EJiabli foments  of.  the  French  in  the  Iflands  of 
S,  Bartholomew,  S.  Martin,  and  Sante-Cruce. 

\Fter  the  death  of  Monfieur  Defnambuc,  one  Monfieur  du 
H.dde,  who  was  his  Lieutenant  in  that  Government,  was 
nominated  to  be  Governour  in  Chief  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Company  ;  But  not  long  after,  the  faid  du  Halde  coming  over 
into  France,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whofe  care  extended  to  the 
moft  remote  places  where  the  French  had  any  thing  to  do,  un- 
dertook the  confervation  and  advancement  of  that  Colony  in 
America,  out  of  an  endeavour  to  render  the  name  of  France 
as  glorious  in  that  part  of  the  new  World,  as  it  was  here.  To 
carry  on  that  defign  he  thought  it  requifite  that  the  Iflands 
fhould  be  fupply'd  with  a  Governour  accordingly  :  Having 
therefore  ibme  while  fought  for  a  perfon  fit  for  that  Employ- 
ment, one  eminent  for  his  condudr,  prudence,  generofity,  and 
the  experience  requifite  for  fo  great  a  charge,  he  at  laft  pitched 
upon  Monfieur  de  Lonvilliers  Foincj  Knight,  a  Gentleman  of  a 
very  ancient  Houfe. 

The  Cardinal  prefented  this  excellent  Perfon  to  King  Lewis 
the -XIII.  who  approving  the  choice,  invefred  him  with  the 
Charge  of  Governour,  and  Lieutenant- General  under  his  Ma- 
jefryla  the  Iflands  of  America:  Whereupon  Letters  Patents 
-were  granted  him  in  September  M.  DC.  XXXVIII.  That  qua- 
lity had  not  been  given  to  any  of  thole  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  Government  of  thofe  Iflands. 

In  the  Year  M.  DC.  XXXIX.  the  faid  hew  Governour  fetting 
fail  from  Dicp  about  the  midft  of  January,  arriv'd  about  a 
.raonth  after  at  the  Caribbies,  and  was  firfc.  receiv'd  at  Martini- 
£8  by  the  Inhabitants  in  Arms.  He  afterwards  went  to  Garde- 
loupe  and  S.  Chrifiophers  5  but  his  nobleft  reception  was  at  the 
I.vtter :  All  the  French  Inhabitants  being  in  Arms  receiv'd  him 
in  the  quality  of  General  with  univerfal  applaufe,  and  he, was 
conducted  to  the  Church,  attended  by  his  Gentlemen  and 
Guards,  where1  Te  Deum  was  fung. 

Immediately  upon  his  reception  the  Ifland  began  to  put  on 
a  new  face,  and  within  a  fhort  time  after  things  were  vifibly 
chang'd  from  better  to  better  5  infomuch  that  he  not  only  an- 
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fwer'd  but  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  Majefty  and  the 
Cardinal.     One  of  the  firft  things  he  did,  was  to  give  order 
for  the  building  of  Churches  in  feveral  Quarters  of  the  Ifland: 
He  took  care  that  the  Priefts  mould  be  well  lodg'd  and  main- 
tain'd,  that  they  might  not  be  diverted  frornthe  employments 
of  their  Funftion  :  He  made  fuch  provifions  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  as  rendred  it  expeditious,  and  without  Fees,  by 
means  of  a  Council  confiding  of  the  moft  prudent  and  experi- 
ence among  the  Officers  of  the  Ifland  :  His  vigilance  reform'd 
and  prevented  the  difcrders  which  eafily  creep  in  among  per- 
fons  muffled  together  from  divers  places,  and  of  different  hu- 
mours :    His  prudence  in    compofing  and  fetling  matters  of 
greateft  difficulty  was  equally  admir'd  by  thofe  who  were  un- 
der his  Government  and  his  Neighbours  of  other  Nations. 
That  greatnefs  of  mind,  which  fuccefsfully  guided  him  to  the 
accomplifhment  of  all  his  defigns,  made  him  dreadful  to  all 
reftkfs  and  dif-fatisfy'd  fpirits :  His  affability,  eafinefs  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  his  kind  entertainment  towards  Strangers,  brought 
Trading  and  plenty  into  the  Ifland  5  and  hisgoodnefsand  libe- 
rality juftly  gain'd  the  hearts  and  affe&ions  of  the  French:  In 
a  word,  his  Generofity  ftgnaliz'd  in  many  occurrences  as  well  in 
France^  during  the  noble  Employments  he  had  in  his  Majefties 
Armies,  as  in  America  fince  his  Government  there,  in  the  pre- 
fervation,  dilatation,  and  reduction  of  fo  many  confiderable 
places,  wrought  fuch  a  terrour  in  the  Spaniard^  that  he  never 
fince  proffer'd  to  oppofe  his  glorious  Enterprizes. 

Having  fetled  S.  Christophers  in  good  order  as  to  Trading, 
and  all  other  Concerns,  and  made  it  the  moft  flourishing  I- 
fland  of  all  the  Caribbies^  as  we  have  reprefented  it  in  the 
fourth  Chapter  of  the  precedent  Book,  he  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  French  Colony  into  thofe  of  S.  Bartholomew^  S. 
Martins^  and  Santa  Crnce,  whereof  we  have  given  an  account 
in  their  proper  places,  yet  fo  as  we  (till  have  many  confide- 
rable circumftances  to  deliver  concerning  the  Conqueft  of 
the  Ifland  of  Santa  Cruce,  which  we  fhall  here  take  occafion 
to  infert. 

The  Ifland  of  Santa  Cruce  hath  been  fubjed  to  many  Ma- 
tters in  a  fhort  time,  and  for  many  years  together  the  Englijh 
and  Dutch  had  fome  conteftations  about  the  propriety  of  it: 
'  Atlaftthey  made  a  divifion  of  it  between  them  5  but  in  the 
Year  M.DC.XLIX.  the  Englijh  having  obferv'd  that  they 
much  exceeded  the  Dutch  in  number,  ibrcd  them  to  depart 
the  Ifland.  But  they  alio  continued  not  long  Matters  of  it ;  for 
foon  after  the  Spaniards  who  were  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland 
of  Vorto-Rico  made  an  incurfion  into  it,  burnt  their  houfes, 
put  to  the  fword  all  the  Englifi  they  found  in  Arms,  and  or- 
der'd  the  reft  with  their  baggage  and  wives  to  be  transport- 
ed to  theJSarbouthos. 

Having 
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Having  thus  laid  the  Ifland  defolate,  as  they  were  fettinfe 
things  in  order  for  their  returning  aboard  their  Veflels  and  to 
take  their  courfe  back  to  Vorto-Kico^  there  arrives  thither  a 
Ship  from  the  lilands  of  S.  Eufiace  and  S.  Martins  wherein 
there  were  a  coniiderable  number  of  men,,  who  having  re- 
ceiv'd  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Englifi,  and  imagining 
that  the  Spaniards  were  gone,  would  have  reviv'd  the  preten- 
tions of  the  Butch  to  that  Ifland  :  but  the  Spaniards  having  the 
advantage,  as  being  ten  to  one,  the  Dutch  were  forc'd  to  ac- 
cept of  fuch  terms  of  accommodation  as  the  others  were 
pleas'd  to  give  them.  The  crafty  Spaniards  had  indeed  pro- 
mis'd  them  good  quarter,  but  their  defign  was  to  tranfport 
them  to  Porto-Rico  to  their  Governour,  who,  according  to  the 
Spanijh  humour,would  not  have  treated  them  over-chriftianly. 

But  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  juft  as  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  for  their  return  with  the  Dutch  Prifoners,  who 
had  fo  unfortunately  fallen  into  their  hands,  two  French  Ships 
well  mann'd,  and  furnifh'd  with  all  forts  of  Pro  virions  and 
Ammunition,  arriv'd  in  the  Ifland,  fent  thither  by  the  French 
General  de  Voincy^  to  fend  the  Spaniard  packing  thence,  and 
take  pofleffion  of  it  for  the  King  of  France.  This  rel  ief  came 
in  very  feafon ably  for  the  deliverance  of  the  furpriz'd  Dutch  ^ 
for  the  Spaniards^  perceiving  the  French  landing  cheerfully 
and  in  good  order,  and  making  a  coniiderable  Body  of  gallant 
men,  and  ready  to  fight,  immediately  let  go  their  Prifoners  3 
and  after  a  (hort  capitulation,  the  French  fent  them  an  exprefs 
order  to  be  gone  aboard  their  Ships,  with  a  menace  that  if  they 
did  not,  they  would  fall  upon  them  as  Enemies,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  expect  any  Quarter.  The  Spaniards  thought  it 
their  beft  courfe  rather  to  comply  then  ftand  to  the  hazard  of 
an  engagement,  though  they  much  exceeded  the  French  in 
number. 

The  French  General  taking  it  into  his  consideration,  of  what 
importance  the  Ifland  in  time  might  be,  eipecially  in  order  to 
the  facilitation  of  other  acquefts  of  greater  concernment 
thought  it  worthy  his  endeavours  to  fecure  what  he  hadfo  for- 
tunately pofiefs'd  himfelf  of,  and  thereupon  fent  aprudentand 
experienced  Governour  to  command  thereunder  him:  The 
perfon  he  pitch'd  on  for  that  Employment  was  Monlieur  Auber0 
Major  cf  the  Ifland  of  S.  Chri&ophers,  who  had  exercis'd  that 
Charge  with  great  approbation  for  many  years  together  5  but 
now  he  was  advane'd  to  the  quality  of  Governour  of  that 
Ifland  :  He  died  in  the  exercife  of  that  Charge,  to  the  great 
regret  of  all  the  Inhabitants,  after  he  had  fetled  the  Ifland  in 
good  order,  recovered  its  ruines,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
Fort  which  he  had  defignd  himfelf  for  the  fecurity  of  fuch 
Ships  as  mould  afterwards  come  into  the  Haven,  and  to  defeat 
the  hopes  of  the  Spaniards  to  make  any  more  incBriions  there. 

This 
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This  redu&ion  of  the  Ifland  under  the  power  of  the  French, 
as  we  have  defcrib'd  it3  happen'd  in  the  Year  M.  DC.  L. 

The  Dutch  had  built  a  very  fair  Church  upon  a  pleafant  af- 
cent  of  this  Ifland,  in  the  form  of  a  Crofs,  which  may  frill  be 
Handing,  if  the  Spaniards 0  who  (hould  have  a  refpefl:  for  that 
facred  Sign  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  Steeple,  have  not  ru- 
in'd  it.  The  French  are  oblig'd  for  that  Houfe  of  Prayer  to' 
the  devotion  and  zeal  of  a  certain  Company  of  Merchants  be- 
longing to  Flnjhing,  who  fir  ft  peopled  the  Ifland  by  a  Com- 
miffion  from  the  States-General. 

The  prefent  King  of  France  being  inform5  d  of  all  the  glori- 
ous actions  done  in  thofe  parts  by  Monfieur  de  Voincy^  and 
considering  how  neceflary  his  continual  residence  in  America, 
was,  granted  him  new  Letters  Patents,  whereby  he  confirm'd 
him  in  the  Charge  of  Governour  and  Lieutenant-General  in 
thofe  places  5  and  the  Queen,  during  her  Regency,  gave  him  a 
great  commendation  for  his  noble  Enterprizes,  and  Fidelity  to 
the  Kings  fervice. 

In  the  Year  M.  DC.  LI.  the  French  Governour,  with  the 
Kings  confent,  treated  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Company 
we  mentioned  before,  and  having  reimburs'd  them  all  the 
charges  they  had  been  at  in  the  eftablifhment  of  that  Colony9 
purchased  to  himfelf  the  Seigniory  and  Fee-fimpleof  the  Iflands 
ofS.Chrifiophers^  S.  Bartholomew^  S.Martin,  Santa-crnce,  and 
other  adjacent  liknds,  and  that  in  the  name,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  Order  of  Malta  3  and  it  is  one  of  the  nobleft,  richeft, 
andmoft  honourable  Seigniories  of  any  that  Order  enjoys  un- 
der the  Sovereignty  of  his  Majefty  of  France  :  And  (ince  that 
time  the  faid  King  hath  made  an  abfolute  bequeft  of  all  thofe 
Iflands  to  the  Order  of  Malta,  referving  to  himfelf  the  Sove- 
reignty thereof,  and  the  homage  of  a  Crown  of  Gold,  to  be 
prefented  at  every  change  of  King,  of  the  value  of  a  thoufand 
Crowns  5  as  it  appears  by  the  Letters  Patents  dated  in  March^ 
M.DC.L1II. 

Monfieur  du  Parquet,  Governour  of  Martinico,  did  the  like 
for  the  Iflands  of  Martinico,  Granada,  and  Saintaloufta  :  Mon- 
fieur d  Hoivel/0  Governour  of  Gardeloupe,  did  the  fame  thing 
for  the  Iflands  of  Gardeloupe^  Marigalanta,  Defirado,  and  the 
Saints.  The  two  laft  mentioned  are  not  yet  inhabited  --,  but 
he  hath  purchas'd  the  Seigniory  of  thofe  places  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, that  others  might  not  without  breach  of  civility  pofTeis 
themfelves  thereof:  For  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  Company 
which  had  the  direction  of  the  Iflands  of  America,  but  is  now 
diflolv'd,  had  obtain  d  of  the  King  all  the  Iflands  of  the  Carib- 
hies0  as  well  thofe  then  inhabited,  asthofeinprocefs  of  time  to 
be  fo:  So  that  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  have  treated  with  the 
Company,  would  needs  have  mentioned  in  their  Grant,  feme 
Iflands  which  are  not  yet  inhabited,  yet  lye  neer  and  very  con- 
venient 
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vtnient  for  them,  infomuch  a$  when  they  (hall  have  men  e~ 
nough  in  their  other  Iflands,  they  will  be  the  more  eafily  tranf- 
planted  into  thofe,  unlefs  the  Engiifi  or  Dutch  chance  to  be  be- 
tore-hand  with  them  :  For  it  is  a  general  Rule3  That  a  Coun- 
try deftituteof  Inhabitants  belongs  to  him  who  rtrft  poflefies 
himfelf  of  it  3  fo  that  neither  the  King  of  France's  Grant,  nor 
yet  that  of  the  Company  does  any  thing  more  then  fecure  thofe 
Gentlemen  againft  the  pretentions  of  fuch  of  their  own  -Nati- 
on as  might  oppofe  their  defigns. 

Thus  of  ail  the  Iflands  which  the  French  are  poflefs'd  of  in 
America  the  King  of  France  referves  to  himfelf  the  Sovereign- 
ty, and  M.  M.  de  Poincy,  du  Parquet,  and  d'  Houel  have  the 
Seigniory  thereof,  without  any  acknowtedgment  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  hath  abfolutely  quitted  all  its  pretentions  to  the 
faid  Gentlemen. 

As  for  the  EngUJh  Governours  of  S.  Chriftophers,  Sir  Thomas 
Warner  dying,  after  he  had  glorioufly  eftabliih'd  his  Country- 
men in  the  Caribbies,  and  left  the  Ifland  of  S.  Chrijiophersinhz-* 
bited  by  twelve  ir  thirteen  thoufand  EngUJjp,  Mr.  Rich,  who 
was  the  principal  Captain  in  the  Ifland,  was  advanc'd  to  that 
Charge  %  and  this  latter  alfo  dying,  Mr.  Everard  was  advaric'd 
to  the  Government,  which  he  ftill  exercifes  with  general  ap- 
probation, as  we  had  occafion  to  (hew  when  we  treated  of  the 
Ifland  of  S.  Chrijiophers. 

At  the  firft  coming  of  the  forreign  Nations  into  the  Iflands, 
they  were  lodg'd  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  natural 
inhabitants  of  the  Country,  in  little  cotts  and  hutts  made  of 
the  wood  they  had  fellM  upon  the  place  as  they  clear'd  the 
ground.     There  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  in  feveral  of  the  newly- 
planted  Colonies,  many  of  thofe  weak  ftrucf  ures,  which  are 
iuftamd  only  by  four  or  fix  forks  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
inftead  of  walls  are  encompafs'd  and   palizado'd  only   with 
reeds,  and  cover'd  with  Palm  or  Plantane*  leaves.  Sugar-canes, 
or  fome  fuch  material :  But  in  all  the  other  Iflands,  where 
thefe  Nations  are  better  fetled  and  accommodated,  there  are 
many  very  fair  houfes  of  Timber,  Stone,  and  Brick,  built  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  their  own  Countries^  fave  that 
for  the  molt  part  they  are  but  one  or  two  Stories  high  at  the 
moft,  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  refill:  the  winds,  which 
fometimes  blow  in  ihofe  parts  with  extraordinary  violence. 
Of  thefe  Edifices  we  have  fpoken  already  in  feveral  places  of 
the  precedent  Book,  when  we  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  feveral  Iflands. 

But  we  have  this  particularly  to  adde  here,  that  the  EngUJh 
are  the  beft  accommodated  for  Lodgings  of  any  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  Iflands,  and  have  their  houfes  well  furniifi'd, 
which  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  conftant  abode  in  their  Colo- 
nies, where  they  endeavour  to  get  all  conveniences  as  much 
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as  if  they  were  the  places  of  their  birth :  They  are  alfo  mod 
of  them  married,  whence  it  comes  that  they  take  greater  pains 
to  fupply  themfelves  with  all  things  requifite,  then  thofe  are 
apt  to  do  who  lead  fingle  lives,  as  moft  of  the  French  do. 

We  had  an  intention  to  conclude  this  Chapter  with  the 
courfe  taken  by  M.  Auber  to  make  up  a  peace  with  the  Caribbi- 
ans,  upon  his  taking  poffeffion  of  the  Government  of  Garde- 
loupe  ^  but  in  regard  the  difcourfe  is  fomewhat  long,  and  may 
conduce  much  to  the  difcovery  of  the  humours  and  diipofiti- 
ons  of  thofe  Indians ,  of  whom  we  are  to  treat  more  at  large  in 
this  fecond  Book,  we  thought  it  better  difpos'd  into  a  Chapter 
apart.  r 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Ejiabli/hment  of  the  French  Colony  in  the  Ijland 
of  Gardeloupe,  confequently  to  the  Teace  concluded 
with  the  Caribbians  of  Dominico,  in  the  Tear 
M.DC.XL. 

THe  firft  among  the  French  who  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Wand  of  Gardeloupe,  landed  there  in  the  Year  i6z<. 
by  order  from  a  Company  of  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Deep 
which,  under  the  Authority  of  the  General  Company  of  the 
Hands  of  ^er/V*conftituted  at  Park,  fent  thither  two  Gen- 
tlemen, duPleffis  and  de  V  olive,  to  command  there  upon  their 
account:  But  the  former  dying  fome  few  months  after  his 
eitablifhment,  and  the  other  becoming  unfit  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  new-planted  Colony,  through  the  lofs  of  his  %ht 
and  his  continual  indifpofitions,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
precedent  Chapters,  the  French  Governour-General  took  or- 
der that  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  mould  be  fupply'd  with 
all  things  neceiTary :  For  it  is  probable  they  would  have  abfo- 
lutely  forfaken  it,  had  not  the  faid  Governour  fent  over  re- 
cruits of  Auxiliaries  to  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Vernade 

f"l  v %  to  °^ofe  the  de%ns  of  the  Caribbians,  who 
with  much  ammofity  difputed  the  poffeffion  of  it  with  them  : 
So  that  if  that  Colony  is  not  oblig'd  for  its  eftablifhment  to 
the  General  de  Vomcy  this  at  leaft  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
its  preservation  and  fubfiftence  was  the  effect  of  his  care.  He 
accordingly  approv'd  and  confirm' d,  in  the  Kings  name,  the 
nomination  which  the  Company  of  the  Iflands  had  made  of 
M.  Auber  to  be  Governour  of  that  Ifland. 

This  new  Governour  took  the  Oath  of  Allegeance  before 
the  General,  the  so*  of  O&ober  M.  DC.  XL.  but  before  he  fell 
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down  to  S.  Chriftophcrs,  the  Ship  which  had  brought  him  out 
of  France  into  America  cafting  Anchor  neer  Dominko,  many 
of  the  Savages,  who  had  obferv'd  the  Ship  at  a  diftance,  and 
concluded  from  the  expreffions  of  friendfhip  which  had  been 
made  to  them,  that  they  had  no  enemies  in  that  Veffel,  grew 
fo  confident  as  to  come  into  it.  It  fortunately  happend,  that 
thofe  who  had  come  out  upon  the  difcovery  were  fome  of  the 
chiefeft  Captains  of  the  Ifland :  M.  Auber  refolv'd  to  make  all 
the  advantage  he  could  of  that  opportunity,  imagining  it 
might  conduce  very  much  to  the  making  of  an  alliance  with 
that  people,  which  had  been  exafperated  and  incens'd  againft 
the  French  by  the  violences  and  cruel  ufage  of  de  /'  Olive,  one 
of  his  Predeceifors  in  that  Charge,  as  alfo  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
thofe  who  commanded  the  Recruits  which  the  General  had 
fent  over  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Ifland  :  And  having  wi  hal  an 
inkling  that  thofe  of  that  Nation  are  eafily  drawn  in  by  kind- 
neffes  and  little  Prefents,  he  omitted  nothing  which  he  con- 
ceived might  promote  his  defign. 

He  thereupon  acquainted  them,  that  he  was  newly  come 
from  France,  and  that  he  was  fent  over  to  be  Goyernour  of 
Gardeloupe  $  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  to  hear  of  the 
differences  which  for  fome  years  had  continued  between  them 
and  the  French  5  that  he  was  come  with  an  intention  to  make 
a  friendly  compofure  thereof  5  and  that  he  would  be  their 
Companion  and  good  Neighbour,  and  live  with  them,  as  their 
late  old  friend  M.  du  Plejfis  had  done.  Thefe  proffers  were 
interrupted  now  and  then  with  glafles  of  Aqua-vita ,  which  he 
order'd  ever  and  anon  to  be  prefcnted  to  them. 

Thefe  Savages  finding  fo  free  and  cordial  a  reception,  after 
they  had  difcours'da  while  among  themC  Ives,  in  the  Language 
they  fpeak,  concerning  their  military  affairs,  which  is  under- 
stood only  by  thernoft  ancfcnt  Conductors  of  their  Enterpri- 
ses, refolv'd  to  accept  of  the  proffer  which  had  been  made 
them,  and  to  renew  the  ancient  amity,  by  renouncing  what- 
ever might  tend  to  the  profecution  of  t^iat  bloody  War  which 
had  fo  much  incommodated  both  parties.  But  before  they 
would  promife  any  thing,  they  ask'd  Monfieur  Auber ,  whether 
V  Olive,  Sabouilly,  and  all  thofe  who  had  followed  their  violent 
courfes^  mould  be  fore  d  to  depart  the  Ifland  ?  Whereto  it  be- 
ing anfwer'd  that  they  mould,  they  reply'd,  that  it  muft  ne« 
ceflarily  be  fo,  and  that  otherwife  they  fhould  ftill  have  an 
animofity  againft  the  French,  faying,  V  Olive  and  Sabouilly  are 
not  good  for  the  Caribbians  :  Thofe  were  their  words.  Where- 
upon M.  Auber  having  affur'd  them  that  their  defires  mould  be 
fatisfy'd,  and  that  for  his  part  he  Would  be  good  to  them,  if 
they  on  their  parts  would  be  good  3  which  they  promise!  to 
be.  Thefe  things  concluded,  he  gave  them  a  very  noble 
treatment,  beftow'd  fome  Prefents  among  them,  and  difmifs'd 
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them    the    moft    fatisfy'd    people    in    the    world; 

From  the  road  of  Dominico  M.  Auber  went  to  Gardeloupe^ 
where  having  difpos'd  his  equipage  he  return'd  to  "S.  Chritio- 
phers^  to  give  the  General  an  account  of  what  had  paft,  who 
was  well  fatisfy'd  with  the  choice  which  the  Company  had 
made  of  him  for  that  Employment. 

Being  return'd  to  his  Government,  he  was  gallantly  receiv'd 
by,  all  the  Inhabitants,  who  efteem'd  him  for  his  experience  in 
whatever  might  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  newly- 
planted  Colonies,  as  alfo  out  of  a  perfwafion,  that  his  prudence 
would  remedy  the  diforders  paft,  and  his  generofity  oppofe 
"the  prefent  difficulties,  and  undertake  all  things  requifite  for 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  the  Ifland  5  and  his  mildnefs  and  af- 
fability would  gain  him  the  affections  of  all  there,  as  they  had 
done  at  S.  Chriflophers^  where  he  had  been  accounted  one  of 
their  beft  Captains.  His  Commiffion  was  read  and  publifh'd 
two  Sundays  together,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companies  of  the 
Ifland. 

The  War  which  had  been  fomented  between  the  Savages 
and  the  Fr ench  by  the  ill  counfel  of  fome  reftlefs  fpirits,  and 
the  credulity  of  the  precedent  Governour  who  had  harkned 
thereto,  together  with  the  differences,  jealoufies,  and  animoft- 
ties  which  thofe  boutefeus  bad  rais'd  am6ng  the  principal  In- 
habitants of  thelfland,  had  rerrdfed  it  the  moft  defolate  of  all 
the  Colonies  of  America  :  Want  of  provifions  had  reduc'd 
many  to  fo  great  extremities,  that  life  "grew  weatifbm  to  them, 
and  death  was  the  object of  their  wifftes:  The  continual  fear 
they  were  in  of  being  furpriz'd  by  the  Sayages,  oblig'dthem  to 
be  always  in  Arms,  and  to  leave  their  Gardens  and  Plantations 
uncultivated  5  and  the  infupportable  treatment  they  receiv'd 
from  fome  Officers  who  abus'd  their  Authority,  had  brought 
them  to  the  threfhold  of  inevitable  deftru&on. 

Eut  aflbon  as  M.  Auber  had  afium'd  the  Government,  by  thfc 
unanimous  acclamations  of  till  the  Inhabitants,  and  brought 
them  the  news  of  an  affured  peace,  which  he  had  concluded, 
with  the  Savages  their  neighbours,  and  hop'd  very  fuddenly1 
to  fee  confirm'd  by  all  the  affurances  could  be  expected  from 
a  Nation  fo  Uncivilized  as  that  of  the  Caribbians?  the  difturbers 
of  the  publick  tranquillity  were  difpers'd,  and  the  well-affe- 
cted found  therrifelves  in  fafefy  under  the  prudent  conduct  of 
fo  worthy  a  Governour,  who  us'd  all  poffible  endeavours  to 
bringtheIfland\Oaperfeafetlerr\ent :  Tnfomuch  that  the  Co- 
lony- feem'd  to  have  put  on  a  new  face  \  Juftice  began  to  flou- 
rifh}  the  unity  and  labours' of  the  Inhabitants  retriv'd  the 
plenty,  trading,  and  peace,  which  had  been  forc'd  thence  be- 
fore^ and  the  pious  example  of  the  Cotrirnander  in  chief  had 
the  expected  influence  over  all  the  members  of  that  Colony. 

Though  he  htfd  motion'd  d  Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Sava 
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ges,  yet  did  he  conceive  it  expedient^  for  fear  of  a  furprize, 
that  the  Inhabitants  fhould  ftill  keep  their  Guards:  Accord-: 
ingly  he  planted  Sentinels  in  all  thofe  places  where  the  Ca- 
ribbians  might  molt,  eafily  land  without  being  difcover'd  : 
He  changed  the  Guards,  and  plac'd  them  in  other  more  ad- 
vantagious  places  5  and  he  thought  it  prudence  to  keep  under 
thofe  who  would  have  ruin  d  the  firft  foundations  he  had  laid 
of  the  firm  peace  and  alliance  with  thofe  reconciled  enemies.; 
charging  the  former  by  exprefs  prohibitions  to  forbear  all  acls- 
of  hoftility,  that  they  might  not  by  their  particular  animofi- 
ties  obftrutt  the  general  agreement  wherein  all  the  Inhabitants 
were  fo  much  concern'd.  ; 

The  faid  Governour  taking  further  into  his  eohfiderationV 
that  the  Iflands  were  to  fubfift  by  Trading  5  that  nothing  puts 
a  greater  flurre  upon  them  then  the  bad  Commodities  vented 
therein  5  and  that  Tobacco  was  the  only  Commodity  at  that 
time  of  any  efteem  at  Gardeloupe  5  arid  that  feveral  perfbns 
put  off  what  was  not  merchantable,  which  procedure  had 
caus'd  the  liland  to  be  flighted  by  Fbrreigners,  who  upon 
that  acbount  had  forborn  fending  any  Ships  thither  f  he  ap- 
pointed certain  perfons  who-well  under ftood  the  mariagerrieri^ 
of  Tobacco,  and  thefd  carefully  examined  the  rfiakfhg  up  of 
it,  irid  had  order  to  caft  into  the  Sea  what  was  decay'd,  or 
Warifed  thofe  qualities  it  ought -to  have  to  be  allowablei 

Tnis  good  order  taken,  as  well  in  order  to  miliary  affairs 
as  p6liey,  brought  the  Ifland  in  a  (hort  time  into  a  flourifibing 
condition  ^  and  the  report  of  its  amendment  occafioud  the 
cotfetug  thither  of  many  Merchants,  and  invited  a^greatnum- 
ber  of  confiderable  families  to  fetle  themfelves  there*  ! 

But  tfo  return  to  the  Savages  who  had  vifited  M. iAtiber  irV 
hi^Shipat  his  firft  arrival,  and  Md  treated  with  him  about  ^: 
peace,  upon  the  conditions  before-mentioned  5  they  Werd  vn^ 
iboner  got  home  into  their  Country,  where  they 'were  expecl:- 
e<$with  much  impatience,  upon  this ibore^  that  they  had  eori- 
timtd  a  great  while  in  the  Shi-p,  but  they  celebrated  all  over* 
the  Ifland  the  noble  entertamifterit  they  had  receiv'd  from  the 
Governour  newly  come  from  France.  The  confiderable  Pre- 
fects he- had  beftow'd  on  them  was  an  authentick alTurance  of 
his  goodnefs  and  liberality.  To  this  they  added3  that  their* 
enemies,  V Qlmeand SdboHiflfihdhgdrdfetfed  to  depart  Garde- 
foOfe\  they  had  made a  peade  Wkfrtliafc br"ave  Companion,  whtf 
bad-treated  them  fo  kiudly,!  that  he  wW  worthy*  of  their r..alli? 
That  he  might  take  no  further  occafion  of  diftruftj 


ance. 


they  urg'd  the  $eceflity  there  Was  that  they  ftidMd  forbear 
makibg'thofe  incurfions  \ntoBattdddup&  which  they  had  been 
wont  to  make  in  the  time  \>f  Wat  :•  And  that  wfien/  certain 
news  came  that  the  new?G$vernour  was  fully  eftablifti'dln  his 
Government,  they  wotild^gi^eiim'  a  vivlt,  carry  Mm  Prefentsa 
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and  folemniy  confirm  that  peace  which  was  likely  to  proverfo 
advantagious  for  the  future.  The  Caribbians,  who  had  loft 
many  of  their  men  in  the  former  engagements  againft  the 
French,  and  grew  weary  of  dealing  with  fuch  expert  enemies., 
were  glad  to  hear  what  was  propos'd  to  them  by  the  principal 
Captains  in  their  Country  :  So  that  they  approv'd  all  that  had 
pais'd  between  them  and  the  French  Governour,  and  behav'd 
themfelves  as  they  mould  do  in  order  to  the  confirmatiop 
of  the  peace. 

About  the  fpace  of  five  months  the  Savages  punctually 
obferv'd  the  promife  they  had  made  to  M.  Auber,  of  not 
giving  any  further  difturbance  to  the  French;  Imagining  that 
time  fufficient  to  let  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Gardeloupe  know 
what  alliance  had  been  contracted  at  the  road  of  Dominko, 
they  refolv  d  to  fend  thither  a  foleinn  Deputation,  to  con- 
firm the  peace,  and  wifh  the  Governour  all  profperity.  There 
was  a  great  competition  among  the  Savages  who  mould  be  ho- 
nour'd  with  a  Comm^ffion  of  lb  great  importance  :  They  re- 
folv'd  then,  to  fatisfie  the  moft  eminent  among  them  who  were 
competitors  for  that  Embaffie,  to  pitch  upon  two  of  their 
moft  ancient  and  moft  renowned  Captains,  and  to  give  each 
of  them  a  confiderable  Convoy,  confifting  of  the  choice  of 
their  braveft  Officers  and  Souldiers :  And  that  there  might  be 
no  jealoufie  among  the  Captains,  they  thought  it  fit  they 
ftiould  depart  in  two  feveral  Viragos,  each  of  them  with  his 
retinue,  and  in  fuch  order  as  that  one  mould  precede  the  other 
by  one  day . 

The  ctyefeft  of  thefe  Embaffadours  was  call'd  Captain  Ami- 
chon,  a  perfon  very  confiderable  among  them,  and  he  was  ac- 
company cl  by  thirty  of  the  moft  a&ive  and  moft  expert  of  Do- 
minico.  M.  Auber  was  wonttq  fav,  that  he  had  never  feen  any 
Savages  fo  well  (hap'd  and  active  as  they  were.  Thefe  Savages 
therefore,  relying  on  the  promife  he  had  made  them  in  the 
Road,  landed  at  Gardeloupe,  where  hearing  by  the  Guards 
that  M.  Auber  was  in  the  Ifland,  and  in  good  health,  they 
confidently  landed,  and  defired  to  fee  him,  having  in  the 
mean  time  left  fome  of  the  lefs  confiderable  of  their  party 
to  look  to  the  Piraga.  While  fome  went  to  acquaint  the 
Governour  with  the  arrival  of  thefe  Deputies  of  Dominico, 
Captain  Amichon,  who  was  to  be  the  Speaker,  difpatch'd  a- 
way  two  of  his  retinue  loaden  with  the  beft  fruits  of  their 
Country,  which  they  had  brought  along  with  them  for  a 
Prefent. 

The  French  Governour  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  of 
their  arrival,  and  having  immediately  commanded  all  thofe 
of  his  houftiold  and  the  whole  Quarter  not  to  give  them 
the  leaft  occafion  to  fear  any  ill  treatment,  he  would  needs 
go  himfejf  to  meet  them,  with  a  countenance  which  fuffici- 

ently 
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ently  exprefs'd  how  welcome  they  were.     We  fliall  not  trou-^ 
ble  our  felves  to  infert  here  the  Speech  and  Complements 
made  by  Captain  Amkhon  at  thisfirft  interview  :  He  was  one 
of  thole  who  had  vifited  M.  Anber  in  his  Ship,  f0  that  he  eafi» 
ly  knew  -him  again.    He  immediately  gave  him  to  underftand, 
that  he  was  come  to  confirm  what  they  had  refolv  d  together 
at  the  Road  of  Dominico  concerning  the  peace  3  and  that  ail 
the  Caribbians  of  his  Country  were  defirous  of  it.    The  French 
Governour  in  anfwer  thereto,  made  them  fenfible  as  well  by 
his  Interpreter  as  his  countenance,  that  for  his  part  he  would 
inviolably  obferve  that  union,  provided  they  were  not  the 
firft  breakers  of  it.     Having  afterwards  brought  them  to  his 
houfe,  and  knowing  that  good  cheer  was  the  bell:  feal  could 
be  put  to  that  Treaty  of  peace,  he  call'd  for  fome  Aqua-vit£, 
and  order'd  to  be  brought  what  was  mod:  delicious  in  the 
Ifland  :  At  laft  he  crown'd  the  Entertainment  with  Prefents 
of  all  the  curiofities  moft  in  efteem  among  the  Savages.     And 
that  all  the  Deputies  might  participate  of  the  good  cheer  and 
liberality  of  the  Governour,  thofe  who  had  been  treated  went 
to  relieve  thofe  who  were  left  behind  to  look  to  the  Piraga, 
who  alfo  in  their  turn  receiv'd  the  fame  treatment  and  Pre- 
fents which  the  others  had  had.     Captain  Amichon  forgot 
not,  according  to  the  cuftom  they  obferve  towards  their 
friends,  to  take  M.  Aubers  name,  and  to  give  him  his  own. 

Having  been  thus  civilly  .receiv'd  and  treated,  they  return'd 
very  joyfully  to  their  Piraga,  and  fet  fail  towards  their  own 
Ifland :  They  met  at  a  certain  rendezvous,  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  before  they  had  left  Dominico,  with  the  other 
Virago  which  brought  over  the  other  Embaffadour,  whofe 
name  was  Captain  Bonn,  with  his  retinue.  This  fecond 
Captain  underftanding  from  the  former  what  reception  he 
and  his  retinue  had  at  Gardeloupe,  got  thither  the  next  day. 
This  Baron  had  been  a  great  friend  o£M.  du  Plejjis,  who  dy'd 
Governour  of  Gardelonpe,  but  having  equal  authority  with 
M.  de  l%  Olive,  his  Collegue,  who  after  du  Plejfis  death  impru- 
dently engag'd  the  French  into  a  War  with  the  Savages. 

This  Captain  then,  who  had  often  vifited  M.  du  Plejfis,  and 
remembred  thefriendfbip  he  had  born  him,  being  fatisfy'd  of 
the  generofity  of  the  French,  went  aihore  with  his  Company, 
and  was  conduced  to  the  Governour's,  who  treated  him  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  as  he  had  done  the  former  :  But  when  he 
came  to  hear  that  the  Captain  had  been  intimately  acquainted' 
with  M.dtt  Plejfis,  and  that  there  had  been  a  familiar  corre- 
fpondence  between  them,  he  treated  him  with  greater  tefti- 
monies  of  affe&ion  then  he  had  done  the  others,  and  en- 
terd  into  a  particular  friendlhip  with  him,  receiving  his 
name,  and  giving  him  his  own.  Thus  was  the  latter  Depu- 
tation difmifs'd  with  greater  fatisfaction  then  the  former, 
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and  promis'd  to  continue  their  vifns  for  the  future  :  But  both 
of  them  gave  a  large  account  at  their  Carbetts,  of  the  civilities 
and  eood  entertainment  of  the  new  Governour.  > 

Captain  B^»,  who  had  been  fo  kindly  receivd  at  his  farifc 
vifit,  (laid  not  long  ere  he  made  a  fecond  :  At  the  latter  the 
Governour  (hew'd  him  one  of  M.  du  Plejjis  Sons,  to  whom  the 
Captain  made  a  thoufand  carefles,  in  remembrance  of  his  Fa- 
ther, whom  he  call'd  his  Companion,  and  the  Friend  of  his 
Nation.  True  it  is,  that  Gentleman  had  insinuated  himfelf 
into  the  affe&ion  of  thofe  Barbarians,  who  had  a  refped  for 
his  merits  and  excellent  endowments.  m 

After  this  vifit,  and  feveral  others  which  the  Caribbians  dai- 
ly made,  M.  Anber  would  be  aflur'd  of  them  by  Hoftages,  that 
they  would  obferve  the  alliance :  To  that  purpofe  he  apply  d 
himfelf  to  Captain  Baron,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a. 
greater  friendftip  then  with  the  others,  and  whom  he  call'd  his 
Companion,  as  fucceeding  to  the  alliance  there  had  fometime 
been  between  him  and  M.  du  Plejjis.     M.  Anber  aik'd  him  one 
day,  whether  he  thought  it  not  rational,  that,  to  be  aflur  d  of 
thofe  of  nis  Nation,  he  mould  require  fome  of  their  children 
to  be  deliver'd  up  to  him  as  Hoftages  >  The  Captain,  who  was 
of  a  judgment  and  underftanding  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
rate  of  Savages,  immediately  reply Jd,  that  the  mutual  fatety 
was  to  be  procured  upon  equal  conditions  3  and  that  if  they 
deliver^  up  fome  of  their  children  to  the  French,  it  was  but 
juft  the  French  fhould  do  the  like  with  them.     He  thereupon 
prefented  to  M.  Anber  fome  of  his  owr  children  who  had  ac- 
company'd  him$  and  the  other  accepting  of  the  proffer, made 
choice  of  one  of  them,  a  young  lad,  whc  re  countenance  and 
demeanour  was  fomewhat  more  pleafing  and  atfra&ive,  in  a 
word,  one  who  was  in  feveral  refpe&s  more  amiable  then  any 
of  his  brethren  :  The  Father  was  content  to  part  with  his  Son, 
and  the  Son  was  content/to  ftay  with  M.  Anber  j  an  accident 
that  feldom  happens  among  the  Savages.  His  name  was  Ima- 
labony.     From  that  day  M.  Anber  treated  him  as  his  Son,  and 
alway    call'd  him  fo^'and  the  young  Fellow  call'd  him  Fa- 
ther.    When  he  was  put  into  cloaths,  he  made  a  fhift  to  be- 
have himfelf  well  enough  5  nor  did  he  find  it  any  hard  mat- 
ter to  enure  himfelf  to  the  European  courfe  of  life.     Captain 
Baron  defir'd  to  have  as  a  counter-hoftage  one  of  Miftrefs  An- 
ber %  Sons,  who  had  been  firft  wife  to  M.  dn  Plejjis,  and  was 
then  married  to  M.  Anber:  But  M.  Anber  having  reprefented 
to  the  Captain,  that  young  du  Plejjis  was  of  too  foft  a  na- 
ture to  endure   the  hardfhip  of  a  Caribbean  life,  prevailed 
with  him  to  accept  by  way  of  Hoftage,  inftead  of  him,  one 
of  his  Servants,  who  willingly  prorTer'd  to  follow  him.  That 
young  m?  1  being  of  a  ftrong  conftitution,  continu'd  fome 
moneths  among  the  Savages,  who  treated  him  with  much 

kindnefs ; 
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kindnejF,  but  whether  theTh^^~T j^^riSnT 
cans  d  fome  alteration  m  him,  he  fell  fick  fome  time  after 
Which  Captain  Baron  hearing  of  and.  fearing,  he  might  dye 
among  them,  he  brought  him  back  to  M.  Auber,  and  reauirM 
net  any  other  perfon  in  his  ftead  faying  that  he  would  have 
no  other  Hoftage  then  the  word  of  his  Companion.  True  it 
is,  he  would  have  perfwaded  his  own  Son  to  return  along 
With  him,  but  he  could  not  prevail  with  him,  the  Youth  tell? 
ing  him,  that  he  thought  himfelf"  in  a  better  condition  with 
M.  Auber  then  with  his  Father. 

Captain  Baron  having  left  at  Gardeloupe  fo  precious  an  en- 
gagement   took  occafion  to  make  frequent  vifits  to  M  Auber 
and  by  that  means  to  fee  his  Son:  And  finding  himfelf  ex- 
tremely obl.gd  to  M.  Aferfortbe  many  favours  he  receiv'd 
from  him,  efpecially  for  the  tender  .aftftion  he  bore  his  Son 
he  bethought  himfelf  to  find  out  fome  occafions  whereby  he 
might  exprefs  his   acknowledgments  thereof:  He    refoVd 
therefore  to  make  a  difcovery  to  him,  that  during  the  Wars 
between  thole  of  his  Nation  and  the  French,  who  were  com- 
manded by  F  olive,  he  had  taken  a  young  French-man  Prifo- 
ner, and  had  given  him  his  life  only  upon  this  fcore,  that  he 
had  fomenme  been  a  Servant  to  M.^P/^,  his  old  Compa- 
nion :  And  that  it  was  neer  three  years  that  he  had  him,  and 
gave  him  more  then  ordinary  liberty,  though  it  had  been  in 
his  power  to  put  him  to  death,  becaufe  he  was  taken  in  Arms 
and  m  the  heat  of  the  Engagement:  But  that  he  had  not  us^d 
extremity    remembring  the  ancient  friendfliip  between  him 
and  M.  On  Plejju,  in  whofe  attendance  he  had  feen  that  French. 
man.    M.  Auber  compaffionating  the  young  mans  condition 
entreated  the  Captain  to  deliver  him  up;  which  he  promis-d 
and  not  many  days  after  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  he 
whole  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  thus  retriv'd,  ftaid  a  Ions 
time  after  at  Gardeloupe.     v  s 

u^!l?et0,US  CaPtain»  not  thinking  It  enough  to  have  thus 
obllg  d  J£.  Auber,  and  parted  with  his  Prifoner,  told  him  of 
another  Captain  of  Dominico  who  alfo  had  a  French-mzn  in  his 
houfe,  a  Prifoner  at  War,  and  profier'd  to  follicite  that  Cap- 
tain to  fet  him  at  liberty.  He  prevail'd,  and  fome  days  after 
brought  oyer  that  other  Prifoner,  whofe  name  was  lean 
Jardm.  This  being  a  fubtle  young  fellow  had  gain'd  the  affe- 
dions  not  only  of  the  Captain,  wliofe  Prifoner  he  was,  but 
•fffn*fT'  who  had  as  much  kindnefs  for him 
as  if  he  had  been  of  their  own  Nation  :  And  he  had  fuch  an 

fe<aionnt  mem°ry'  that  he  had  g°l  their  Language  in  per- 

M.  Auber  defirous  to  make  fome  return  of  thefe  good  offices 
and  expreffions  of  affection,  befides  the  Prefents  he  daily 
made  the  Captain,  would  needs  oblige  his  whole  Nation. 
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t  was  when  the  Captain  was  engag'd  for  the  War  agamit 
the  Aromgues,  who  inhabit  Trinity-Wand,  and  to  that  pur- 
pofe  had  made  extraordinary  preparations.  For  this  nobly- 
minded  Savage  coming  to  take  leave  of  M.  Auber  before  he 
went  upon  that  expedition,  he  beftow'd  on  him,  to  be  put  in- 
to his  party,  one  of  his  menial  Servants,  who  was  his  Fowler, 
named Des  Servers,  who  had  a  longtime  wifiYd  himfeli  pre- 
sent at  the  Engagements  of  thofe  Savages  5  and  he  furnilh  d 
him  with  good  fire-arms,  and  all  things  requifite  to  make  ufe 

Captain  Mr  on  was  much  aftoniuYd   at  that  favour,  and 
having  joyfully  accepted  of  it,  made  extraordinary  declarati- 
ons thereof  among  thofe  of  his  own  Nation.     This  Volunteer 
very  cheerfully  follow'd  the  Captain,  and  was  at  the  Engage- 
ment with  the  Arouagues  of  Trinity-l (land ;,  to  which  there 
came  a  powerful  Army  of  Savages  from  all  the  C*r*%-Iflands. 
The  French-man  did  as  much  upon  that  occafion  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  gallant  Souldier}  and  being  a  good  marks- 
man, he  hurt  and  wounded  fo  many  of  the  Arouagues,  who 
were  not  accuftomed  to  feel  the  erTe6t  of  fire-arms,  that  at  lalt 
they  took  the  rout,  and  retreated  into  the  mountains,  leaving 
the  fpoil  to  the  vi&orious  Caribbians.     From  that  time  Se- 
rvers was  ever  look'd  upon  by  thofe  of  that  Nation  as  a 
great  Captain  3  and  they  could  not  fufficiently  admire  the 
kindnefs  of  the  French  Governour,  who  voluntarily  depnvd 
himfelf  of  that  young  mans  fervice,  and  lent  him  to  them. 
All  the  particulars  of  this  relation  we  have  from  very  good 
hands,  efpecialiy  M.  Auber  s. 

During  all  the  time  of  M.  Auber  s  government  of  Garde- 
loupe,  the  peace  made  with  the  Caribbians  was  inviolably  ob- 
ferv  d  on  both  (ides,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  Nati- 
ons :  For  the  Savages  by  that  agreement  had  the  opportunity 
to  treat  with  the  French  for  wedges,  hooks,  knives,  and  feveral 
other  inftruments  and  commodities  which  they  look  upon  as 
the  moft  neceilary :  And  the  French  received  from  them  in  ex- 
change, Swine,  Lizards,  Sea-Turtles  or  Tortoifes,  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  fifties,  and  other  refrefhments,  whereof 
they  made  a  good  advantage.  So  that  the  Caribbians  were  as 
it  were  the  Pourvoyers  of  the  French,  who  in  the  mean  time 
labour'd  in  their  Plantations  without  any  difturbance. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Trading  and  'Employments  of  the  forreian  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Country  j  and  jirji,  of  the  culture  and 
ordering  of  Tobacco. 

IN  the  Caribbies  Money  is  not  us'd  in  order  to  the  carrying 
on  of  ordinary  Traffick,  but  this  is  perform' d  by  the  ex- 
changing of  thofe  Commodities  which  are  of  the  growth  of 
the  Country  for  fuch  as  are  brought  out  of  Europe,  whether 
theyconfift  in  Cloaths,  Linnen,  Ammunition,  or  Provifions, 
and  other  neceiTaries  requifite  for  the  better  conveniences  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  And  this  was  the  common  courfe  of  all 
Nations  before  the  ufe  of  Money,  and  is  to  this  day  pra&is'd 
in  divers  favage  Countries,  and  particularly  in  Colchida,  where 
every  one  brings  to  the  Market  what  he  hath  fuperfluous,  to 
fupply  himfelf  with  what  be  wants. 

The  Store-houfes  and  Magazines  of  thefe  Iflands  are  com- 
monly well  furnifh'd  with  all  forts  of  Commodities  which  are 
brought  out  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  nay  as 
plentifully  as  in  any  place  in  the  world.  The  price  of  eve- 
ry Commodity  is  not  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Merchants 
who  keep  the  Store-houfes, 'but  fee  upon  it  by  the  Gbver^ 
nours,  with  the  advice  of  their  Council.  The  Commodities 
which  the  Inhabitants  bring  in  exchange  for  thofe  before^- 
mentioned,  are  reducible  to  five  lpecies  5  to  wk.  Tobacco, 
Sugar,  Ginger,  Indico,  and  Cotton. 

At  the  beginning  all  the  forreign  Inhabitants  of  the  #i- 
ribbies  apply'd  themfeives  wholly  to  the  culture  of  Tobac- 
co, whereby  they  made  a  fhift  to  get  a  competent  livelihood  % 
but  afterwards  the  abundance  that  was  made  bringing :  down 
the  price  of  it,  they  have  in  feveral  places  empLoy'd  theirn 
felves  in  the  planting  of  Sugar-canes,  Ginger,  and  Indico  : 
And  k  hath  pleas'd  God  fo  to  profper  their  defigns*  chat  it 
is  almoft  a  miracle  to  fee  with  what  improvement  alisthefe 
Commodities  grow  in  moft  of  the  Iflands.  And  fpra-fmuc| 
as  many  who  fee  them  in  Europe  know  not  how  they  are  or- 
der'd,  it  will  be  a  great  fatisfa&ion  to  their  curioflty,  to 
give  a  fhort  account  of  each  of  them,  whereto  weAaJI 
adde  foniewhat  concerning  Cotton.  ' 

True  it  is,  that  divers  Authors  have  already  treated^ 
them  5  but  in  regard  our  Hiftory  would  be  defective,  if  no- 
thing mould  be  faid  concerning  them,  We  are  in  the  firft 
place  to  allure  the  Reader,  that  the  whole  difcourfe  we  in- 
tend to  make  thereof  is  not  a  Copy  or  Extract  out  of  any 
pther,  but  a   true  Original  naturally  taken  with  much  eare 
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and  fidelity  :  So  that  if  we  fay  the  fame  things  as  others  have 
done  before  us,  thofe  who  (hall  perufe  our  work  will  notbe 
much  troubled  to  find  here  the  confirmation  of  a  truth  which 
comes  from  fo  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  and  whereof  they 
cannot  have  too  great  an  aflurance  :  And  if  they  find  any 
thing  that  feems  to  claih  with  fome  precedent  relations,  they 
are  to  look  on  it  as  a  difcovery  of  the  falfhood  of  thofe  which 
are  contrary  thereto :  Or  at  leaft  ours  will  make  it  apparent, 
that  in  all  places  the  Planters  db  not  fo  exa&ly  follow  the 
fame  method  in  the  ordering  of  thefe  Commodities,  but  that 
fometimes  fome  alteration  may  be  obferv'd  therein.     Befides, 
we  have  this  further  hope,  that  fome  will  find  in  the  following 
defcriptions  a  certain  exa&nefs  and  cleernefs  which  they  will 
think  not  unacceptable  to  them  ,  nay  they  may  haply  meet 
with  fomething  therein  that  is  new,  and  fuch  as  hath  not 
been  obferv'd  by  any  other  Authors :  But  if  there  be  any 
who  (hall  think  there  is  not  any  thing  in  this  and  the  next 
Chapter  which  they  know  not  already,  that  is,  nothing 
which  may  either  inftruft  or  divert  them,  they  are  defir'd 
not  to  blame  our  diligence,  and  imagine   them   written  for 
others  who  may  receive  fome  inftruition  or  divertifement 
thereby,  and  acknowledge  themfelves  oblig'd  to  us  for  our 
care. 

For  the  getting  of  good  and  merchantable  Tobacco,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  done,  is,  in  the  proper  feafon  to  prepare  the 
beds  in  feveral  places  of  the  Gardens,  fuch  as  have  good  {bel- 
ter from  the  winds  5  then  they  fow  in  them  the  feed  which 
had  been  gather'd  from  the  (talks  of  the  precedent  year,which 
they  fuffer  to  grow  and  ripen  for  that  purpofe :  They  mix 
afhes  with  the  feed  when  it  is  fown,  that  it  may  not  fall  too 
thick  in  fome  places :  When  it  begins  to  appear  above  ground, 
it  is  carefully  cover'd  with  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  Palms, 
or  wjth  branches  of  Orange,  or  Citron-trees,  to  fecure  it 
from  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  Sun,  the  coolnefs  of  the  night, 
and  the  fpoil  which  tame  Fowl  and  Birds  might  make  in  it. 

While  the  Plant  is  growing  up  to  a  condition  that  it  may  be 
tranfpianted,  the  place  into  which  it  is  to  be  remov'd  is  pre- 
pared. If  the  Plantation  be  but  newly  eftabliuYd,  it  is  requi- 
(ite  that  \t  mould  have  been  cleer'd  of  wood  fome  considerable 
time  before,  and  that  the  branches  fhould  be  burnt  upon  the 
ground,  and  over  the  beds :  And  if  after  all  that  there  be  any 
thing  remaining,  whatever  is  not  burnt  muft  be  convey °d 
quite  away,  that  the  place  may  be  free.  True  it  is,  there's  no 
need  of  digging  the  earth  01  turning  it  up,  nor  yet  of  delv- 
ing, hut  only  of  cleering  it  of  all  weeds,  fo  as  that  there  re- 
main not  any  wood,  nor  bark,  nor  leaf,  nor  fo  much  as  the 
leaft  grafs.  To  do  that,  they  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  broad  and 
ftiarp  Hoes,  which  pare  and  take  off  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
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and  if  need  be,  carry  along  with  them  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
whofe  after-growth  they  would  prevent. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepar'd,  it  is  divided  into  feveral 
ridges  or  beds  difrant  one  from  the  other  two  or  three  foot. 
To  do  this,  they  make  ufe  of  long  cords,  which  at  the  diftance 
of  every  two  foot,  or  thereabouts,  are  marked  with  a  little 
piece  of  cloth,  which  is  few'd  thereto  j  and  then  they  place 
little  flicks  at  all  the  places  anfwerable  to  thofe  marks  5  to  the 
end,  that  when  the  time  of  tranfplanting  the  young  Tobacco  is 
come,  which  is  immediately  after  it  hath  pleas'd  God  to  fend 
a  good  fhower  of  rain,  they  mould  have  nothing  elfe  to  do 
but  to  plant,  and  not  lofe  time  in  making  thofe  divifions  of  the 
Garden  or  Plantation. 

The  Tobacco-plant  is  ready  for  its  removal  out  of  the  bed 
where  it  had  been  firft  fown,  when  it  hath  four  or  five  leaves 
frrong  and  thick  enough,  and  about  the  bredth  of  a  mans 
hand  3  for  then,  if  it  happen  that  the  ground  is  fbftned  by  a 
pleafant  (hower  of  rain,  all  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  having 
good  Tobacco  with  the  firft  feafon  matter  not  much  the  incon- 
venience of  being  wet,  fo  they  can  but  fet  a  good  quantity  of 
it  in  the  ground.  At  that  time  there  is  an  emulation  among 
the  good  hufbands,  every  one  endeavouring  to  outvye  the 
other  in  working :  Some  are  employ'd  in  chufing  and  taking 
off  the  Plants  from  the  beds,  and  difpoflng  them  into  bafkets  5 
others  carry  them  to  thofe  whofe  work  it  is  to  plant  them  ex- 
actly at  the  places  which  had  been  before  marked  by  the  cord, 
as  we  faid  elfewhere. 

Thofe  who  are  employed  about  the  planting  of  them  make 
a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  (harp  (tick,  into  which  they  fet  the 
root  of  the  Tobacco }  then  they  thruft  the  earth  pretty  hard 
about,  yet  fo  as  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Plant  benotco- 
vend:  And  thus  they  do  all  along  every  rank,  and  affoon  as 
they  have  finifh'd  one  they  begin  another.  Having  performed 
that  exercife,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Neighbours  together 
their  common  difcourfe  is,  to  enquire  one  of  another  how  ma- 
ny thoufands  of  Plants  they  have  fet  in  the  ground,  and  thence 
calculate  the  hopes  of  the  future  harveft. 

The  Plant  being  thus  fet  in  the  ground,  which  is  commonly 
done  in  feveral  intervalls,  in  regard  it  feldom  happens  that 
there  is  fo  plentiful  a  fall  of  rain  as  that  it  might  be  done  at 
once,  or  haply  becaufe  the  ground  is  not  all  prepar'd  at  the 
fame  time,  or  that  there  are  not  Plants  enough,  is  not  there- 
upon neglected  5  on  the  contrary,  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  pains  and  care  which  the  ordering  of  it  requires  5  for 
the  Planters  muft  be  very  careful  to  vifit  it  often,  and  affoon 
as  they  have  perceiv'd  that  it  hath  taken  root,  there  muft  be 
a  fpecial  care  taken  that  the  Caterpillars  and  other  mifchie- 
vous  Infeds,  whereof  there  are  abundance  in  thofe  Countries, 
do  not  gnaw  it,  and  hinder  its  growth.  The 
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The  next  work  is,  at  Ieaft  once  every  month,  to  weed  away 
whatever  might  endanger  the  (mothering  of  it,  diligently  to 
grub  up  and  rake  the  earth  all  about  it,  and  to  carry  away 
the  weeds  to  the  extremities  of  the  Plantation  5  for  if  they  be 
left  in  the  place  where  they  are  laid  upon  their  being  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  the  leaft  rain  would  make  them  take  root 
afrelh,  and  they  would  require  a  fecond  weeding.  The  moft 
troublefom  herb  of  any,  and  that  which  caufes  moft  trouble 
to  get  out  of  the  Plantations,  is  Purflane,  which  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  world  grows  not  without  the  pains  and  induftry 
of  Gardeners.  This  exercife  is  continu  d  till  fueh  time  as  the 
Tobacco-plant  hath  cover 'd  all  the  adjacent  ground,  and  that 
the  (hade  of  it  keeps  down  all  other  weeds. 

But  though  all  this  be  done,  yet  are  not  the  Planters  at  reft, 
inafmuch  as  anfwerably  to  the  growth  of  the  Plant  in  height 
and  bredth,  fome  muft  be  continually  employ'd  in  cutting  off 
the  fuperfiuous  leaves,  taking  away  thofe  that  are  dry'd  up, 
rotten  or  decay'd?  cleering  it  of  all  thofe  (hoots  and  fuckers 
which  might  hinder  its  coming  to  perfection,  by  diverting  the 
fap  from  the  larger  leaves :  In  fine,  when  the  ftalk  is  grown  to 
a  convenient  height,  it  muft  be  check'd,  by  cutting  off  the  top 
of  every  Plant,  thofe  only  excepted  which  are  referv'd  for 
feed.  After  all  this  ordering,  the  Plant  is  to  continue  fome 
Weeks  iri  the  ground  ere  it  comes  to  maturity,  during  which 
there  is  a  little  ceflation  of  labour  and  attendance  about  it. 

But  if  the  laborious  Planter  be  exempted  from  the  great 
pains  he  had  beftow'd  about  it,  he  (hall  not  want  work ,  for 
there  muft  be  a  place  preparM,  where  it  is  to  be  difpos'd  as 
Toon  as  it  is  ripe.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  Grange  or 
Store-houfe,  where  it  ought  to  be  dry'd  to  a  certain  medio- 
crity, be  well  cover'd  and  clofe  of  all  fides  5  that  it  be  furnifh'd 
with  good  ftore  of  poles  (it  for  it  to  be  laid  upon  5  that  provi- 
sion be  made  of  a  certain  thin  bark  taken  from  a  tree  called 
Mahot,  to  faften  every  Plant  to  the  poles  3  and  that  the  place 
defign'd  for  the  making  of  it  up  into  rolls  or  pricks  (hould  have 
all  things  requifite  for  that  woTk. 

While  all  thefe  preparations  are  made,  if  the  Tobacco- 
leaves  lofe  ever  fo  little  of  their  firft  verdure,  and  withal 
begin  to  bow  down  more  then  ordinary  towards  the  ground, 
and  if  the  fcent  of  them  grows  ftronger,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
Plant  is  come  to  maturity :  And  then,  taking  a  very  fair 
day,  after  the  dew  is  fallen  off,  it  is  to  be  cut  about  an  inch  a- 
bove  ground,  and  left  upon  the  place  till  the  evening,  turning 
it  once  or  twice,  that  the  Sun  may  take  away  fomewhat  of  its 
moifture  :  In  the  evening  it  is  carry *d  by  armfuls  into  the 
houfe.  It  is  faften'd  by  the  lower  end  of  the  ftalk  to  the 
poles,  fo  that  the  leaves  hang  downwards :  It  is  alfo  requifite 
that  they  (hould  not  be  laid  too  clofe  one  to  the  other,  left  they 
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be  corrupted,  or  be  not  dry  enough,  for  want  of  air. 

This  firft  cutting  down  of  the  Tobacco  being  over,  they 
often  vilit  the  Plants  which  are  hung  up  a  drying,  while  the 
reft  which  had  been  left  growing  comes  to  ripenefs  $  and  when 
they  find  the  leaves  fit  to  be  made  up  into  rolls,  that  is,  when 
they  are  neither  too  dry  (for  in  that  cafe  they  would  not  be 
able  to  endure  the  wheel),  nor  yet  too  moift  (for  then  they 
would  corrupt  in  a  fhort  time),  they  are  taken  off  the  poles, 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  at  the  end  of  the  Grange,  and  every 
ftalk  is  ftript  of  its  leaves,  after  this  manner. 

In  the  flrft  places  they  lay  afide  all  the  longeft  and  all  the 
broadeft  leaves,  and  they  take  away  the  great  ftalk  which 
runs  through  the  mid  ft  of  them  5  the  lefler  leaves  are  alfo 
laid  by  themfelves,  to  be  difpos'd  within  the  roll,  and  the 
greater  ferve  for  coverings  and  ihrowds  for  them.  Thefe 
leaves  thus  difpos'd  are  ranked  on  planks  or  tables,  clofe  by 
him  who  is  to  make  them  up  into  rolls,  which  he  makes  big- 
ger or  fmalier,  as  may  be  Teen  by  thofe  brought  over  into 
thefe  parts. 

There  is  a  certain  art  in  making  up  the  rolls,  and  thofe  who 
can  do  it  with  expedition  and  dexterity  are  highly  efteem'd5 
and  get  much  more  then  thofe  who  are  employ'd  about  order- 
ing the  ground :  They  muft  have  their  hands  and  arms  ex- 
tremely fupple  and  nimble,  to  make  the  wheel  turn  with  fuch 
fpeed,  and  dill  to  obferve  the  fame  proportion^  that  fo  the 
roll  may  be  equally  big  in  all  parts. 

There  is  a  particular  artifice,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Tobacco,  to 
difpofe  and  lay  it  after  the  winding  fo  as  that  it  may  be  the 
more  eafily  put  up  on  the  fticks,  which  are  all  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain bignels  and  length,  to  avoid  deceit. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  thus  made  up,  it  is  convey'd  to  the 
Store-houfe,  and  cover'd  with  Bananas  or  fome  other  leaves3 
that  it  may  not  be  prejudic'd  by  taking  wind,  and  be  of  a  good 
fair  colour.  That  which  cuts  fomewhat  un&uoufly,  is  black- 
ifh  and  (hining,  and  hath  a  pleafant  and  ftrongfcent3  and  burns 
eafily  in  the  Pipe,  is  accounted  the  beft. 

We  told  you,  that  the  Tobacco-plant  was  cut  almoft  even 
with  the  ground,  and  not  pluckM  up  by  the  roots  5  and  it  is 
purpofely  fo  cut,  that  it  may  fhootTorth  new  ftalks :  And  in- 
deed it  produces  a  fecond  Plant,  but  fuch  as  is  neither  fo 
ftrong  nor  fo  fair  as  the  former}  nor  is  the  Tobacco  made 
thereof  fo  much  efteem'd,  nor  will  keep  fo  well :  It  is  call'd 
by  fome  Shoot-Tobacco,  or  Sucker-Tobacco,  or  Tobacco  of 
the  fecond  cutting  or  growth :  Nay  fome  will  have  three 
(hoots  from  the  fame  ftalk  5  and  that  humour  hath  brought 
the  Tobacco  which  comes  from  fome  Iflands  into  dif-efteem* 
Now  fince  we  have  exprefs'd  our  felves  fo  much  at  large 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco?  we  ftiall  not  think 
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it  improper  to  infert  in  this  place  what  is  pra&is'd  by  fome  cu- 
rious perfons,  whereby  it  is  made  more  excellent  then  that 
which  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  Virinus -tobacco, 
keeps  well.,  and  hath  a  fcent  which  fortifies  the  brain.  After 
they  have  fet  afide  the  Plants  of  the  firft  cutting,  and  while 
they  are  drying  on  the  poles,  they  gather  together  all  the  caft 
leaves,  the  fmail  (hoots,  as  alfo  the  filaments  which  are  taken 
out  of  the  midft  of  the  leaves  which  have  been  already  cleer'dj 
and  after  they  have  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  all  is  put  into 
a  bag,  which  is  put  into  a  prefs  to  force  out  the  juice,  which 
is  afterwards  boil'd  over  a  foft  fire  till  it  be  reduc'd  to  the  con- 
liftency  of  a  Syrup :  That  done,  there  is  put  into  that  decofti- 
on  a  little  Copal,  which  is  an  aromatick  gum,  the  virtue  where- 
of is  to  fortifie  the  brain.  This  gum  diftills  from  a  tree  of  the 
fame  name,  which  is  common  in  the  Continent  of  America, 
and  in  the  Iflands  about  the  gulf  of  Hondures. 

After  this  drug  is  put  into  the  compofirion  aforefaid,  it  muft 
be  well  ftirr'd,  that  its  fweet  fcent  and  other  qualities  may  be 
communicated  and  dirTus'd  through  the  whole  decoction : 
Then  it  muft  be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  is 
fet  in  a  veflel  neer  the  perfon  who  makes  up  the  roll  of  To- 
bacco, and  as  often  as  he  takes  a  handful  of  the  leaves  to 
feed  the  roh,  he  muft  wet  his  hand  in  that  liquor,  and  wipe 
it  with  the  leaves.  Thisfecret  hath  an  admirable  effect  to 
make  the  Tobacco  keep  well,  and  derives  to  it  a  virtue 
which  extremely  heightens  its  price. 

The  Tobacco  thus  order'd  is  to  be  made  up  into  a  roll,  at 
leaft  as  big  as  a  mans  thumb,  and  be  afterwards  divided  into 
little  rolls  not  weighing  above  ten  pound  at  the  moft,  and  then 
lent  in  little  veflels  or  clofe  bafkets  made  for  that  purpofe,  to 
keep  it  the  better.  Some  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  having 
made  tryal  of  this  fecret,  have  put  off  theirs  for  right  Virinus- 
Tobacco,  and  fold  it  at  the  fame  rate. 

Thofe  who  imagine  that  Tobacco  grows  without  any  trou- 
ble 5  and  that  rolls  of  it  are,  as  they  fay,  found  growing  on 
Trees  in  America,  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but 
to  (hake  them  down  5  or  haply  are  perfwaded  that  it  requires 
no  great  trouble  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  will  be  unde- 
ceiv'd  when  they  come  to  read  this  relation  of  the  culture 
and  preparation  of  Tobacco  3  whereto  we  have  only  this  to 
adde>  that  if  they  had  themfelves  feen  the  poor  Servants  and 
Slaves,  who  are  enrploy'd  about  this  painful  work,  expos'd  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day  to  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  Sun,  and 
fpendingone  half  of  the  night  in  reducing  it  to  that  pofture 
wherein  it  is  tranfported  into  Europe,  no  doubt  they  would 
have  a  greater  efteem  for,  and  think  much  more  precious  that 
herb,  which  is  procur'd  with  the  fweat  and  labours  of  fb  ma- 
ny milerable  creatures. 

We 
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We  Ilia II  not  need  to  infert  her-  what  Phrlh-im*  ,,„•:„    c 
the  miraculous  effects  of  Xbbaeco,,  but  I  a ve  Ihe  ,no  e  Zf 
ous  to  confult  their  Books,  wherein  they  give  a  ftn«  r 
count  thereof :   Only. this  we  £baH  affirm,  that  the  virtSs  of 

fh.'wn  l'F  ^  Ve'7  grea'3  focei^»^cour(eal!0vct 
the  world,  and  that  m  a  manner  all  Nations  uPon  Earth    ™ 

well  thofe  that  are  ctvil.Vd  as  thofe  that  ftill  continue  in  he 

v  dt  he  taking  of  k:  And  though  fome  Ptinces  have  prohi- 
bited the  ufe  of  it  m  their  Territories,  out  of  a  fear  that  the 
money  of  their  Subjects,  which  is  rare  and  precious,  fhould  be 
turn  d  into  fmoak  and  flip  out  of  their  hands  for  a  thine 
which feems  not  to  bc.fo  neceflary  to  life;  yet  is  there  nof 

Phyyfick         all°W  "  a  PlaCe  am°nS  thedmgS  and  remedies  3 

arTJ^fT  d;ic"eand  curi?us  a»ong  thofe  Nations  who 
are  dilpo ,a  into  hot  Countries,  qualifie  it  with  Sage,  Rofe- 

5  ?i  Unam  PfUSe-S>  Whkh  8ive  k  a  ^ry  pleafant 

6  ' ruh '' -v,"f  '?duc  d  «  t0  Powder,  they  take  it  in  at  the 
no  mi,.  Thole  Nations  who  inhabit  cold  Countries,  forbid 
not  gerfons  ot  Quality  the  ufe  of  it ;  nay  it  is  a  perfeftion  and 
mm «  gallantry  m  the  Ladies  of  thofe  Parts,  gracefully  to 
handle  a  Pipe  whereof  the  boal  is  of  Coral  or  Amber,  and 
the  head  of  Silver  or  Gold,  and  to  puff  out  the  fmoak  of  this 
herb  w.thout  the  leaft  wrinkle  or  wry  face,  and  to  let  it  out 
ot  the  mouth  after  feveral  little  intervals,  which  railing  & 

?r!?Lr  JTU?  °f  \  brownifll  colour'  feems  a  kind  of 
toil  to  fet  off  the  cleernefs  of  their  compleftion.  The  com- 
pletion we  have  before  defcribed,  which  heightens  the  good 
fcent  of  Tobacco,  will  no  doubt  be  kindly  receiv'd  by  thofe 
perfons  who  place  the  fmoking  of  a  pipe  of  Tobacco  among 
the  pleaiures  and  enjoyments  of  this  life.  s 

To  conclude,  it  is  not  eafie  to  affirm  what  quantities  of  To- 
bacco are  lent  away  every  year,  only  from  the  Ifland  of  S.  Chri- 
Jtophcrs;  and  it  is  almoft  a  miracle  to  fee  what  numbers  of 
Ships icome  over  out  of  England,  France,  Holland,  and  efpeci- 
ally  Zealand,  and  yet  none  returns  empty  :  nay  the  fole  tra- 
cing which  thelaft  named  Province  maintained  with  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Iflands,  rab'd  the  greateft  and  wealthieft 
houfes  at  Mtddleborough  and  fhjlnng:  nay  to  this  day   the 
principal  commerce  of  thofe  two  Cities,  which  are  the  moft 
confidemoleofallzw^,  is  from  thefe  Iflands,  which  are 
to  them  what  the  Mines  of  Peru  are  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 
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CHAP.   V. 

Of  the  manner  how  Sugar  is  made  5  and  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  Ginger,  Indico,  and  Cotton. 

WHen  the  great  plenty  of  Tobacco  made  at  S.  Cbrifto- 
phers  and  the  other  Wands  had  brought  down  the 
orice  of  it  fo  low,  that  it  did  not  turn  to  accompt  it  pleas  d 
£3  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  French  General  de  Po,ncy 
to  find  out  fome  other  ways  to  facilitate  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  carry  on  fome  Trade  :  He  j^g*** 
plov'd  his  Servants  and  Slaves  about  the  culture  of  Sugar- 
Canes,  G.nger,  and  Indico  ;  and  the  defign  met  with  a  fuccefs 
bevond  what  was  expected.  d 

Though  it  may  be  granted,  that  the  Plant  of  the  Sugar- 
Cine  was  known  to  the  Ancients,  yet  is  the  invention  of  ma- 
king the  Sugar  but  of  late  years :  The  Ancients  knew  no 
more  of  it  then  they  did  of  Sena,  Cajfia,  Ambergreece,  MuA> 
Civet,  and  Benjamin  :  They  made  no  other  ufe  of  this  precious 
Reed,  then  to  order  to  drink  and  Phyfick.  And  therefore 
we  may  well  oppofe  all  thefe  things,  with  much  advantage, 
as  alfo  our  Clocks,  the  Sea-Compafs,  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
Profpeaive-glaflbs,  Printing,  Artillery,  and  feveral  other  ex- 
cellent Inventions  of  the  lad  Ages,  againli  their  right  way  of 
dying  Purple,  their  malleable  Glafs,  the  fubtle  Machines  of 
their  Archimedes,  and  fome  fuch  like.  ....        f   . 

Having  in  the  precedent  Book  given  a  defcnption  of  the 
Sugar-Cane,  our  bufinefs  here  will  only  be  to  reprefent  the 
manner  how  Sugar  is  gotten  out  of  it.  ,../- 

That  work  is  performed  by  a  Machine  or  Mill,  which  fome 

call  an  Ineenio,  whereby  the  juice  within  the  Canes  is  fqueez  d 

out.     Thefe  Mills  are  built  of  very  folid  and  lading ;  wood, 

and  are  more  convenient  in  thefe  Iflands  then  thole  ufed  to  the 

fame  pu'fpofe  at  Madera  and  Brafl  :  Nor  is  it  to  be  fear  d  in 

the  former,  as  many  times  in  the  latter,  that  the  fire  ftiould 

get  to  the  boiling  Coppers,  and  fet  all  into  a  flame,  to  the  de- 

ftruftion  of  thofe  who  are  employ 'd  about  the  work;  tor 

the  Coppers  in  thefe  Wands  are  feen  to  boil,  yet  the  tire 

that  caufes  it  is  made  and  kept  in  on  the  outfideby  furnaces, 

which  are  fo  well  cemented,  that  neither  the  flame  nor  the 

fmoak  does  any  way  hinder  thofe  who  are  at  work,  which 

they  may  follow  without  any  fear  of  danger  or  inconvenience. 

The  ordinary  way  of  turning  the  Mills  is  by  Horfes  or 

Oxen;  but  the  French  Governour  hath  one  which  k  turn'd 

by  water,  which  falling  on  a  wheel  fets  the  whole  Machine 

going-  ■  When 
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When  the  Sugar-Canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  fomewhat 
neer  the  ground,  above  the  firit  knot  which  is  without  any 
juice  5  and  having  cut  off  the  tops,  and  taken  away  certain 
little,  long,  and  very  thin  leaves,  which  encompafs  them,  they 
are  made  up  into  bundles,  and  carry'd  to  the  Mills  to  be  there 
-prefs'd  and  fqueez'd  between  two  rollers,  turning  one  upon 
the  other. 

The  juice  which  is  fqueez'd  out  of  them  falls  into  a  great 
Ciftern^  whence  it  is  convey 'd  through  long  pipes  or  channels 
into  the  veffels  appointed  for  the  boiling  of  it.     In  great  Su- 
gar-works there  are  at  lead:  fix  Coppers,  whereof  three  very 
large  ones  are  of  copper,  about  the  bredth  and  depth  of  thofe 
us'd  by  Dyers,  and  are  to  clarifie  the  juice,  which  is  to  be 
boiJ'd  with  a  gentle  fire,  putting  in  ever  and  anon  a  final! 
quantity  of  a  certain  very  ftrong  Lye,  made  of  water  and  alli- 
es, commonly  caifd  Temper ,  which  makes  all  the  filth  to  boit 
up,  which  as  it  appears  is  taken  off  with  a  great  brafs  fkim- 
mer.     When  the  juice  is  well  purify'd  in  thefe  three  Coppers, 
into  which  it  had  been  convey'd  alternately  one  after  another, 
it  is  ftrain'd  through  a  cloth,  and  afterwards  pour'd  into  three 
other  Coppers  of  fome  other  mettal,  which  are  very  thick, 
broad  enough,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.     In  thefe 
Coppers  the  Sugar  receives  its  laft  boiling  5  for  then  there  is  a 
more  violent  fire  made,  and  it  is  continually  ftirr'd3  and  when 
it  bubbles  up  fo  as  that  it  may  be  fear'd  it  (hould  boil  over  the 
Coppers,  it  is  allay'd  by  the  calling  in  of  a  little  failet-oil  3 
and  as  it  begins  to  grow  thick,  it  is  pour'd  into  the  laft  of  thofe 
Coppers,  from  whence,  as  it  inclines  to  a  confiftency,  it  is  dip 
pos'd  into  veffels  of  wood  or  earth,  and  fo  earry'd  into  the 
Curing-houfe,  where  it  is  whiten'd  with  a  kind  of  fat  earth 
mixt  with  water,  which  is  Ipred  upon  it  ,  then  they  open 
the  little  hole  in  the  bottom  of  every  veffel  or  pot,  that  alt 
the  filth  or  dregs  that  is  about  the  Sugar  may  fall  into  ano- 
ther channel  which  conveys  it  into  a  veflel  prepar'd  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  hi  ft  Ikimmings  which  had  been  taken  off  the  great 
Coppers  is  laid  afide  only  for  Cattle,  but  the  other  ferves 
well  enough  to  make  a  certain  drink  for  the  Servants  and 
Slaves.  The  juice  which  is  drawn  from  the  Cane  will  conti- 
nue good  but  one  day,  infcmuch  that  if  within  that  time  it  be 
not  boil'd,  it  grows  fharp  and  turns  to  vinegar.  There  mull: 
alio  be  a  very  great  care  taken,  that  the  Refervatory  into 
which  the  fqueezed  juice  falls,  and  the  pipes  or  channels 
whereby  it  is  thence  convey'd  into  other  places,  be  often 
wafh'd  5  for  if  they  contract  ever  fo  little  fharpnefs,  the  juice 
cannot  be  redue'd  to  Sugar  :  The  whole  work  would  alfo 
mifcarry,  if  any  butter  or  oil  chance  to  be  call  into  any  of  the 
three  greater  Coppers,  which  are  to  be  wafh'd  with  Lye  3  or 
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in  like  manner,  if  ever  fo  little  Lye  fall  into  the  three  leffer 
ones,  where  the  juice  is  fornVd  into  a  Syrup,  and  curdles  by 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  the  continual  agitation  and  ftjr- 
rine  of  it  with  a  fkimmer.  But  above  all  things  there  rouft  be 
a  great  care  taken,  that  there  fall  not  any  mice  of  Citron  in- 
to the  Coppers  i  for  that  would  abfolutely  hinder  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  Sugar.  . 

Manv  of  the  Inhabitants  who  are  not  able  to  get  io  many 
Coppers,  nor  furnitti  themfelves  with  thofe  great  Engines 
whereby  the  Canes  are  fqueez'd,  have  little  Mills  made  like 
Preffes,  which  are  wrought  by  two  or  three  men,  or  driven 
about  by  one  horfe  ;  and  with  one  or  two  Coppers  they 
purifie  the  mice  gotten  out  of  them,  reduce  it  to  the  confi- 
dence of  Syrup,  and  make  good  Sugar  without  any  further 

r°The  greateft  fecret  in  the  bufinefs  of  making  good  Sugar 
confiftsin  the  whitening  of  it:  Thofe  who  have  it  are  very 
loth  to  communicate  it.  From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  may 
beeafily  inferr'd  what  extraordinary  advantages  accrue  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  that  Iiland  by  means  of  this  fweet  and  precious 
Commodity,  and  what  fatisfaftion  it  brings  to  their  Cor  re- 
fpondents  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  it  at  fo  eafie 

rates 

This  plenty  of  Sugar  hath  put  the  Inhabitants  upon  the  pre- 
ferving  of  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  of  the  growth  of  the 
Ifland,  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  Citrons,  and  others,  efpecially 
Ginger,  whereof  we  (hall  give  an  account  anon,  and  the  truit 
call'd  Ananas,  and  the  flowers  of  Oranges  and  Citrons. 

As  concerning  the  preparation  of  Ginger,  when  the  root  is 
come  to  maturity  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  5  then  it  is 
dry'd  in  places  well  air'd,  and  it  is  often  ftirr'd  to  prevent 
corruption.  Some  make  no  more  ado  then  to  expofe  it  to 
the  Sun  in  order  to  the  drying  of  it  3  but  others  think  it  re- 
quifite  to  caft  lime  on  it,  the  more  to  facilitate  the  drawing  a- 
way  of  the  moifture.  This  root,  which  is  one  of  the  molt 
considerable  among  Spices,  is  tranfported  all  over  the  world  3 
but  it  is  mod  fought  after  in  cold  Countries. 

The  French  do  fometimes  take  it  out  of  the  ground  be- 
fore it  is  fully  ripe,  and  preferve  it  whole  with  fuch  arti- 
fice, that  it  becomes  red,  and  tranfparent  as  glafs.  The  pre- 
ferv'd  Ginger  which  is  brought  over  from  Brazil  and  the  Le- 
vant \s  commonly  dry,  full  of  filaments  or  little  ftrings,  and 
too  biting  to  be  eaten  with  any  delight }  but  that  which  is 
prepar'd  at  S.  Chrtftophers  hath  no  fibres  or  ftrings  at  all,  and 
it  is  fo  well  order'd,  that  there  remains  nothing  that  is  unplea- 
fant  to  the  tooth  when  it  is  eaten. 

It  hath  a  lingular  property  to  fortifie  the  bread,  when  it 
is  weakned  by  a  confluence  of  cold  humours ;  as  alfo  to 

clear 
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clear  the  voice,  to  fweeten  the  breath,  to  caufe  a  good  co- 
lour in  the  face,  to  take  away  the  crudities  of  the  ftomach, 
to  promote  digeftion,  to  fharpen  the  appetite,  and  to  con- 
fume  that  waterifhnefs  and  phlegm  which  puts  the  body  in- 
to a  languishing  condition  \  nay  it  is  affirm' d  by  fome,  that 
it  preferves  and  wonderfully  fortifies  the  memory,  by  dis- 
pelling the  cold  humours,  or  the  phlegm  of  the  Brain.  This 
root  may  alio  be  reduc'd  into  a  parte,  of  which  there  may  be 
made  a  Conferve,  or  cordial  Ele&uary  that  hath  the  fame  ef- 
fect. 

We  come  now  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  Indico.  The 
Plant  being  cut  is  bound  up  into  little  bundles  or  fagots,  and 
left  to  rot  in  cifterns  of  ftone  or  wood  full  of  fair  water,  on 
which  there  is  caft  a  certain  quantity  of  oil,  which  according 
to  its  nature  covers  all  the  furface  of  it :  They  lay  ftones  upon 
the  fagots,  that  they  may  the  better  keep  under  the  water  3 
and  after  three  or  four  days  that  the  water  hath  been  boiling, 
which  it  does  by  the  meer  virtue  of  the  Plant,  without  any 
afliftance  of  fire,  the  leaf  being  rotted  and  diflblv'd  by  that 
natural  heat  which  is  in  the  ftalk,  they  take  great  (lakes  and 
ftir  the  whole  mafs  that  is  within  the  cifterns.,  fo  to  get  out  all 
the  fubftance  of  it  5  and  after  it  is  fetled  again,  they  take  out 
of  the  cittern  that  part  of  the  ftalk  which  is  not  rotted :  that 
done,  they  feveral  times  ftir  what  is  left  in  the  ciftern,  and  af- 
ter they  have  left  it  to  fetle,  they  let  out  the  water  at  a  cock  3 
and  the  lees  or  dregs  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern3 
is  put  into  molds,  or  left  to  dry  in  the  Sun.  Thefe  dregs  is  that 
which  is  fo  much  efteem'd  by  Dyers,  and  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Indico. 

There  are  fome  make  ufe  of  Preffes,  whereinto  having  put 
little  bundles  of  the  rotted  Plant,  they  by  that  means  get  out 
all  the  juice  of  it  :  But  in  regard  they  are  the  leaves  of  the 
Plant  that  the  forefaid  Commodity  is  made  of,  thofe  who  are 
defirous  to  have  it  of  the  higheft  price,  think  it  enough  to  have 
the  dregs  which  remainsafter  the  corruption  of  thofe  leaves, 
and  is  found,  after  fo  many  ftirrings,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ci- 
ftern. 

The  French  Inhabitants  of  the  Cartbbies  were  there  a  long 
time  ere  they  drove  any  trade  in  that  Commodity,  by  reafbn 
that  the  Plant  whereof  it  is  made,  being  of  it  felf  of  a  very 
ftrong  fcent,  exhales  an  infupportable  ftink  when  it  is  rot- 
ted :  But  fince  Tobacco  came  to  fo  low  a  rate,  and  that  in 
fome  places  the  ground  would  not  bring  forth  that  which 
was  good,  as  it  had  done  fome  time  before,  they  apply 'd 
thcmfelves  to  the  culture  of  Indico,  whereof  they  now  make 
a  considerable  advantage. 

Laftly,  as  concerning  Cotton,  the  French  make  it  not  much 
their  bufinefs  to  gather  it,  though  they  have  many  of  the  trees 
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that  bear  it  in  the  hedges  of  their  Plantations:  But  ail  put  to- 
gether amounts  but  to  little  in  companion  of  what  is  faid  of  a 
certain  Quarter  of  the  Province  of  China  5  for  a  certain  Au- 
thour  named  trigaut,  in  the  xvii.  chap,  of  the  fifth  Book  of  his 
Hiftory,  affirms,  that  there  grows  10  much  Cotton  there  as 
finds  work  enough  for  two  hundred  thoufand  Weavers. 

The  Englijh  who  are  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Barbouthos  drive 
a  great  trade  in  this  Commodity,  as  alfo  thofe  who  liv'd 
formerly  in  the  Itland  of  Santa-cruce.  There  is  no  great  trou- 
ble in  the  making  of  Cotton  fit  for  the  market!  for  all  to  be 
done,  is  to  get  out  of  the  half-open  d  button  that  matter 
which  in  a  manner  forces  its  way  out  it  felf :  And  whereas 
it  is  full  of  the  feed  of  the  tree  that  bears  it,  which  are  like 
little  beans  intangled  within  the  Cotton,  in  the  midft  where- 
of they  had  their  production,  there  are  a  fort  of  little  En- 
gines made  with  fuch  artifice,  that  by  the  turning  of  a  wheel, 
whereby  they  are  put  into  motion,  the  Cotton  falls  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  feed  on  the  other :  That  done,  the  Cotton  is 
thruft  up  as  clofe  as  may  be  into  bags,  that  fo  it  may  take  up 
the  lets  room. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  Em- 
ployments which  keep  up  the  Commerce  of  the  Iflapds,  and 
the  Commodities  wherein  the  Inhabitants  do  ordinarily  trade. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  more  honourable  Employments  of  the  European 
Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  \  their  Slaves  ',  and 
their  Government. 

THe  European  Colonies  which  have  planted  themfelves  in 
the  Caribbies,  do  not  confift  only  of  a  fort  of  Vaga- 
bonds and  perfons  of  mean  condition,  as  fome  fondly  imagine, 
but  there  are  alfo  among  them  many  of  Quality,  and  defend- 
ed from  noble  Families :  So  that  the  Employments  we  menti- 
oned in  the  precedent  Chapter,  are  defign'd  only  for  the  moll: 
inconfiderable  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  fuch  whofe  necefiities 
have  fore'd  them  to  earn  their  bread  with  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  and  the  fweat  of  their  brows :  But  the  others,  who  are 
able  to  hire  people  to  overfee  their  Servants  and  Slaves,  and 
to  fee  that  they  do  their  work,  lead  plea fant  lives,  and  want 
not  thofe  enjoyments  thereof  which  are  to  be  had  in  other 
Countries.  Their  employments  and  divertifements,  befides 
the  frequent  vifits  they  make  and  receive  with  extraordinary 
expreffions  of  civility,  are  Hunting,  Filhing,  and  other  com- 
mendable 
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mendable  exercifes  5  nay  they  endeavour  to  outvye  one  the 
other  in  their  entertainments,  wherein  they  are  magnificent, 
there  being  a  fufticient  plenty  of  Beef,  Mutton.,  Pork,  wild  and 
tame  Fowl  of  all  kinds,  Filh,  Paftry,  and  excellent  Conierves, 
all  in  as  great  abundance  as  at  the  beft  Tables  in  the  European 
parts  of  the  world.  And  thefe  mutual  demonftrations  of  kind- 
nefs  are  derivd  from  the  Officers  and  thofe  of  the  better  rank 
to  the  meaneft  Inhabitants,  who  think  it  a  great  want  of  civi- 
lity to  difmifs  any  one  from  their  houfes,  before  they  have  pre- 
fented  them  with  fomewhat  to  eat  and  drink. 

Wine,  Beer,  Brandy,  and  Aqua-vita,  and  fitch  drinks,  are 
feldom  wanting  in  thefe  Iflands  5  and  if  there  mould  chance  to 
be  a  fcarcity  of  thefe,  the  Inhabitants  have  the  art  of  making 
a  delicious  drink  of  that  fweet  liquor  which  is  got  out  of  the 
Sugar-canes,  and  that  being  kept  for  certain  days  becomes  as 
ftrong  as  any  Sack  :  Of  the  fame  liquor  they  alfo  make  an 
excellent  kind  of  Aqua-vita,  not  much  unlike  that  which  is 
brought  thither  out  of  France }  only  this  inconvenience  it 
hath,  that  they  who  drink  exceffively  of  it  are  apt  to  fall 
dangeroufly  fick.  Moreover,  they  make  feveral  kinds  of 
Beverage  with  the  juice  of  Oranges ,  Figs ,  Bananas ,  and  Ana- 
nas, which  are  all  very  delicious  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte, 
and  may  be  ranked  among  Wines :  They  alfo  make  a  fort 
of  Beer  of  the  Capva  and  the  roots  of  Potatoes,  which  is  as 
pleafant,  nourifhing,  and  refreshing  as  that  which  is  brought 
out  of  the  Low-Countries. 

As  concerning  thofe  Employments  which  are?  equally  ho- 
nourable and  neceflary  in  order  to  the  welfare  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  thefe  Iflands,  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  all  are  taught 
the  ufe  of  Arms,and  the  Heads  of  Families  feldom  walk  u  road 
Without  their  Swords.  Every  Quarter  is  clifpos'a  under  t\  e 
command  of  certain  Captains  and  other  Officers,  who  nave 
the  oversight  thereof.  They  are  all  well-armd.  and  »h;  y  of- 
ten mufter  and  are  exercis'd  even  in  the  times  of  det  pelt,  p  .c  3 
fo  that  they  are  always  in  readinefs,  at  the  rirft  beat  of  Dium3 
to  march  to  the  places  where  the  Captains  appoint  their  P\en- 
dezvouz.  In  the  Ifland  of  S.  Chrifiophers,  betides  twelve  Com- 
panies of  Foot,  there  are  alfo  fome  Troops  of  Horfe,  as  we 
laid  elfewhere. 

And  whereas  all  perfons  of  Quality,  whereof  there  is  a 
.  confiderable  number  in  thofe  Iflands,  have  Servants  and  Slaves 
who  are  employ'd  about  the  works  before-mentioned,  and 
that  in  molt  parts  of  Europe  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  Slavey 
there  being  only  the  Spaniards  and  the  Fortuguez  who  go 
and  buy  them  up  at  the  places  of  their  birth,  fuch  as  are 
Angola,  C ap-vert ,and  Guinny,  it  will  be  but  requifite  that  we 
here  give  a  fhort  account  of  them:  But  we  fhali  in  the  fuft 
place  fpeak  of  thofe  who  are  hired  Servants,  and  to  conti- 
nue fuch  only  for  a  certain  time.  £  s 
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As  for  the  French  who  are  carried  over  oirt  of  France  into 
America,  to  ferve  there,  they  commonly  deliver  obligatory 
acts  to  their  Matters,  which  is  done  before  publick  Notaries  } 
by  which  writings  they  oblige  themfelves  to  ferve  them  du- 
ring the  fpace  of  three  years,  conditionally  to  receive  from 
themfo  many  pounds  of  Tobacco,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment they  have  made  during  that  term.  Thefe  French  Ser- 
vants, by  reafon  of  the  three  years  fervice  they  are  engag'd 
to,  are  commonly  called  the  ihirty-fix-months-men,  according 
to  the  Language  of  the  Iflands.  There  are  fome  fo  fimple  as 
to  imagine,  that  if  they  be  not  obliged  to  their  Matters  in  wri- 
ting before  their  departure  out  of  France,  they  are  fo  much 
the  lefs  oblig'd  when  they  are  brought  into  the  Iflands  5  but 
they  are  extremely  miftaken  5  for  when  they  are  brought  be- 
fore a  Governour  to  complain  that  they  were  carried  aboard 
againft  their  wills,  or  to  plead  that  they  are  not  oblig'd  by 
writing,  they  are  condemn'd  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  to 
ferve  either  him  who  hath  paid  for  their  pallage,  or  fuch  other 
as  it  {hall  pleafe  the  Matter  to  appoint.  If  the  Matter  hath 
promis'd  his  Servant  no  more  then  the  ordinary  recompence 
of  the  Iflands,  he  is  oblig  d  to  give  him  for  his  three  years  fer- 
vice but  three  hundred  weight  of  Tobacco,  which  is  no  great 
matter  to  find  himfelf  in  linnen  and  cloaths  3  for  the  Matter  is 
not  engag'd  to  fupply  him  with  any  thing  but  food :  But  he 
who  before  his  departure  out  of  France  promifes  to  give  three 
hundred  weight  of  Tobacco  to  him  whom  he  receives  into  his 
fervice,  is  obliged  exactly  to  pay  it,  nay  though  he  had  pro- 
mis'd him  a  thoufand  :  It  is  therefore  the  Servants  beft  courfe 
to  make  his  bargain  fure  before  he  comes  out  of  his  Coun- 
try. 

As  concerning  the  Slaves,  and  fuch  as  are  to  be  perpetual 
Servants,  who  are  commonly  employ 'd  in  thefe  Iflands,  they 
are  originally  Africans,  and  they  are  brought  over  thither 
from  the  Country  about  Cap-vert,  the  Kingdom  of  Angola, 
and  other  Sea-ports  which  are  on  the  Coafts  of  that  part  of 
the  world  i  where  they  are  bought  and  fold  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Cattle  in  other  places. 

Of  thefe5  fome  are  reduc'd  to  a  neceffity  of  felling  them- 
felves, and  entring  into  a  perpetual  flavery,  they  and  their 
children,  to  avoid  ftarving  3  for  in  the  years  of  fterility, 
which  happen  very  frequently,  efpecially  when  the  Grafs- 
hoppers,  which  like  clouds  fpread  themfelves  over  the  whole 
Country,  have  confum'd  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  are 
brought  to  fuch  a  remedilefs  extremity,  that  they  will  fubmit 
to  the  moft  rigorous  conditions  in  the  world,  provided  they 
may  be  kept  from  ftarving.  When  they  are  reduc'd  to  thofe 
exigencies,  the  Father  makes  no  difficulty  to  fell  his  children 
for  bread  5  and  the  children  forfake  Father  and  Mother  with- 
out any  regret.  Another 
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Another  fort  of  them  are  fold  after  they  have  been  taken 
Prifoners  in  War  by  fome  petty  neighbouring  Prince  5  for  it  is 
the  cuftom  of  the  Princes  of  thofe  Parts  to  make  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  Territories  of  their  Neighbours,  purpofely  for 
the  taking  of  Prifoners,  whom  they  afterwards  fell  to  the 
Portuguez,  and  other  Nations  with  whom  they  drive  that  bar- 
barous Trade:  They  receive  in  exchange  for  them  Iron 
(which  is  as  precious  with  them  as  Gold),  Wine,  Aqua-vit<e9 
Brandy,  or  fbme  poor  Clothing  :  They  make  Slaves  of  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men,  and  they  are  fold  one  with  another, 
at  a  higher  or  lower  rate,  according  to  their^  youth,  age, 
ftrength,  or  weaknefs,  handfomnefs,  or  deformity  of  body* 
They  who  bring  them  over  to  the  Iilands  make  a  fecond  fale 
of  them,  at  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  weight  of  Tobacco 
every  head,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  parties  concern'd  can  agree. 

If  thefe  poor  Slaves  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  good 
Mafter,  one  who  will  not  treat  them  with  too  much  feverity5 
they  prefer  their  prefent  llavery  before  their  former  liberty, 
the  lofs  whereof  they  never  afterwards  regret:  And  if  they 
are  permitted  to  marry,  they  multiply  extremely  in  thofe  hot 
Countries. 

They  are  all  Negroes,  and  thofe  who  are  of  the  brighteft 
black  are  accounted  the  faireft :  Moil:  of  them  are  flat-nos'd, 
and  have  thick  lips,  which  goes  among  them  for  beauty  5  nay 
there  are  fome  affirm,  that  in  their  Country  the  Midwives  do 
purpofely  crufh  down  their  nofes,  that  they  may  be  flat,  ailbon 
as  they  come  into  the  world  :  The  hair  of  their  heads  is  all 
frizlcd,  fo  that  they  can  hardly  make  life  of  Combs  5  but  to 
prevent  the  breeding  ofvermine,  they  rub  their  heads  with 
the  oil  of  that  llirub  which  is  called  FalmaChriUi :  They  ave 
very  (hong  and  hardy,  but  withal  fo  fearful  and  unwieldy  in 
the  handling  of  Arms,  that  they  are  ealily  reduc'd  under  iub- 
je&ion. 

They  are  naturally  fufceptible  of  all  impreffions,  and  the 
firft  that  are  deriv'd  into  them  among  the  Chriftians,  after  they 
have  renounced  their  Superftitions  and  Idolatry,  they  pertina- 
ciously adhere  unto  ,  wherein  they  differ  much  from  the  In- 
dians of  America ,who  are  as  unconftant  as  Cameleons.  Among 
the  French  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbks  there  are  fome  Negroes 
who  punctually  obferve  abftinence  all  the  time  of  Lent,  and 
all  the  other  Fafting-days  appointed  by  the  Church,  without 
any  remivlion  of  their  ordinary  and  continual  labour. 

They  are  commonly  proud  and  infolent  5  and  whereas  the 
Indians  are  defirous  to  be  gently  treated,  and  are  apt  to  dye 
out  of  pure  grief,  if  they  be  put  to  more  then  ordinary  hard- 
ihip,  thefe  on  the  contrary  are  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  threats 
and  blows  j  for  if  a  man  grow  too  familiar  with  them,  they 
are  prefently  apt  to  make  their  advantages  of  it,  and  to  abufe 
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that  familiarity  5  but  if  they  be  chaftiz'd  with  moderation 
when  they  have  done  amifs,  they  become  better,  more  fubmiP 
five, "and  more  compliant.,  nay  will  commend  and  think  the  bet- 
ter of  their  Matters :  But  on  the  other  fide,  if  they  be  treated 
with  exceffive  feverity,  they  will  run  away,  and  get  into  the 
Mountains  and  Forefts,  where  they  live  like  fo  many  Beatts \ 
then  they  are  caird  Marons^  that  is  to  fay.  Savages:  or  haply 
they  will  grow  fo  defperate  as  to  be  their  own  Executioners. 
It  is  therefore  requifite ,  that  in  the  conduct  of  them  there 
fhould  be  a  mean  obferv'd  between  extream  feverity  and  too 
much  indulgence,  bythofe  who  would  keep  themmawe,  and 
make  the  beft  advantage  of  them.  ''  : 

They  are  paffionate  Lovers  one  of  another  5  and  though 
they  are  born  indifferent  Countries,  and  fometimes.,  when  at 
home.  Enemies  one  to  another,  yet  when  occafion  requires 
they  mutually  fupport  and  affift  one  another ,  as  if  they  were 
all  Brethren  :  And  when  their  Matters  give  them  the  liberty  to 
recreate  themfelves,  they  reciprocally  vifit  one  the  other,  and 
pafsaway  whole  nights  in  playing,  dancing,  and  other  pattimes 
and  divertifments 3  nay,  fometimes  they  have  fome  little  Enter- 
tainments, every  one  (paring  what  he  can  to  contribute  to  the 
common  repaft. 

They  are  great  Lovers  of  Mufick,  and  much  pleas'd  with 
fuch  Inftruments  as  make  a  certain  delightful  noife,  and  a  kind 
of  harmony.,  which  they  accompany  with  their  voices.  They 
had  heretofore  in  the  Ifland  of  S.  Chrifio^hers  a  certain  Ren- 
dezvouz  in  the  midft  of  the  Woods,  where  they  met  on  Sun- 
days and  Holidays  after  Divine  Service,  to  give  fome  relaxati- 
on to  their  wearied  bodies:  There  they  fometimes  fpent  the 
remainder  of  that  day,and  the  night  following,  in  dancing  and 
pleafant  difcourfes,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  ordinary  la- 
bours impos'd  upon  them  by  their  Matters  :  nay,  it  was  com- 
monly obferv'd,that  after  they  had  fo  diverted  themfelves, they 
went  through  their  work  with  greater  courage  and  chearful- 
nefs,  without  exprefling  any  wearinefs ,  and  did  all  things  bet- 
ter than  if  they  had  retted  all  night  long  in  their  huts.  But  it 
being  found,  that  the  better  to  enjoy  themfelves  in  thefe  pub- 
lick  Meetings,  they  many  times  ftole  the  Poultry  and  Fruits  of 
their  Neighbours,  and  fometimes  thofe  of  their  Matters,  the 
French  -General  thought  fit  to  forbid  thefe  nocturnal  ailem-. 
blies :  So  that  now  if  they  are  defirous  to  divert  themfelves, 
they  are  enjoyn'd  to  do  it  within  their  own  Neighbourhoods, 
with  the  permiffion  of  their  Matters,  who  are  willing  enough 
to  allow  them  convenient  liberty. 

As  to  the  Advantages  accrewing  from  the  labours  of  thefe 
Slaves,  he  who  is  Matter  of  a  dozen  of  them  may  be  account- 
ed a  rich  man:  For  befides  that  thefe  are  the  People  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground  in  order  to  its  production  of  all  necettary 
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provisions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  their  Matters  and  themfelves } 
being  well  order'd  and  carefully  look'd  after,  they  promote  the 
making  of  feveral  other  Commodities;,  as  Tobacco,  Sugar, 
Ginger,  Indico,  and  others,  which  bring  in  great  profit.  Add 
to  this,  that  their  fervice  being  perpetual,  their  number  in- 
creafes  from  time  to  time  by  the  Children  that  are  born  of 
them,  which  have  no  other  Inheritance  than  that  of  the  fla- 
very  and  fub je&ion  of  their  Parents. 

All  the  Forreign  Inhabitants  who  ha ve  planted  themfelves  in 
thofe  Iflands  are  govern'd  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms 
of  their  own  Countries. 

Among  the  French  Inhabitants  of  S.  Chriftophers  Juftice  is  ad- 
miniftred  by  a  Council  confifting  of  the  principal  Officers  who 
have  the  overflght  of  the  Militia  of  the  Ifland,  of  which  Coun- 
cil the  General  is  Prefident:  And  though  there  are  certain 
places  appointed  for  that  Adminiftration ,  yet  is  the  Council 
many  times  aflembled  as  the  General  thinks  fit,  and  occaflon 
requires,  under  a  kind  of  great  Fig-tree,  which  is  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  large  Elm,  neer  the  Court  of  Guard  of  the  Bap- 
terre,  not  far  from  the  Haven. 

In  this  Council,  abating  all  the  Formalities  which  have  been 
invented  to  make  Suits  immortal,  all  differences  that  happen 
between  the  Inhabitants  are  amicably  compos'd,  and  decided 
moil:  commonly  at  thefirft  fitting,  without  any  charge  to  the 
Parties,  fave  only  that  he  which  is  found  guilty  of  the  wrong 
is  to  make  fatisfaftion  according  to  the  Cuftom,  whereof  part 
goes  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  and  maintenance  of  the  Church, 
and  the  reft  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  party  concern'd.  This 
Council  doth  alfo  pafs  fentence  of  death,  without  appeal  to 
any  other  Power. 

The  Governours  of  the  other  Iflands  do  alfo  adminifter  ju- 
ftice every  one  in  his  Government :  So  that  no  man  (hould  be 
guilty  of  fo  great  a  weaknefs  as  to  imagine  that  people  live  in 
thofe  Countries  without  any  order  or  rule,  as  many  do  .•  Nay, 
it  is  rather  to  be  look'd  on  as  a  kind  of  Miracle,  that  (the  Inha- 
bitants of  thofe  Countries  being  a  confluence  of  people  from  fo 
many  feveral  Countries ,  and  confequently  of  different  hu- 
mors and  conftitutions )  diforders  (hould  not  creep  in,  and  that 
all  are  kept  in  awe  and  fubje&ion  to  the  Laws  eft ablifhed. 

Thus  much  of  the  Forreign  Inhabitants  of  the  Carihhks  $  we 
come  now  to  treat  of  the  Natural  and  Originary. 
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Of  the  Origine  of  the  Curibbhns,  the  natural  Inhabitants 
of  the  Country. 
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He  Method  we  had  propos'd  to  our  felves  for  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  Hiftory  requires  that  henceforth  we  treat 
of  the  Indians ,  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies.  And 
here  we  conceive  it  not  to  be  oar  bufinefs  to  bring  upon  the 
Stage  that  great  and  difficult  Queftion,to  wit.  How  the  race  of 
Men  came  to  fpread  itfelfinto  America^nd  whence  they  came 
into  that  new  World  ?  There  are  fbme  eminent  Perfons  have 
treated  of  this  matter  with  fo  much  fufficiency,  exaclneis,  and 
fblidity,  that  it  were  a  tedious  and.  fuperfiuous  Work  at  the 
prefent  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  any  thing  concerning  it, 
Befides,the  Hiftory  of  the  Originals  of  our  Savage  Inhabitants 
of  the  Caribbies  requires  not  that  we  fhould  defcend  fo  low  to 
find  them. 

The  ancient  and  natural  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  are 
thofe  who  have  been  called  by  fome  Authors  Cannibals,  Anthro* 
pophagi,  or  Eaters  of  Men  5  but  mod  others  who  have  written 
of  them,  commonly  call  them  Caribbians  or  Caribes  :  But  their 
primitive  and  originary  Name,  and  that  which  is  pronounc'd 
with  moft  gravity  is,  as  the  French  Writers  would  have  it,  that 
o£  Caraibes  :  Nay,  if  we  may  credit  thefe  laft:  mentioned  Au- 
thors, not  only  the  Caribbians  themfelves  of  the  Klands  do  fo 
pronounce  their  name,-  but  alfo  thofe  of  their  Nation  who  live 
in  the  Continent  of  America,  both  the  Septentrional  and  Meri- 
dional: So  that  that  being  the  moft  common  appellation  of 
them  among  the  French  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands,  we  (hall  al- 
fo have  occafion  to  ufeit  fometimes  in  the  fequel  of  this  Hiftory, 
in  regard  the  prefent  Work  is  rendered  out  ofthat  Language. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  word  Caraibes  (or  Caribbians') 
is  not  natural  to  the  favage  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  ,  but 
that  it  was  impos'd  upon  them  by  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had 
given  the  fame  denomination  to  many  Savages  of  the  Meridi- 
onal Continent,who^are  known  thereby  $  as  alfo  that  of  C W/ />/'/, 
or  Calibites, to  their  allies  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  Continent. 

Thofe  who  maintain  this  opinion  affirm,  that  the  Spaniards 
might  well  give  to  thofe  People  that  name  of  Caraibesjn  regard 
they  over-ran  all  the  Quarters  of  the  Southerly  part  of  Ameri- 
ca^ and  that  having  made  the  firft  Maps  thereof,they  fet  down 
thofe  Nations  under  that  Name,  which  hath  ftuck  to  them  ever 
fince.  To  prove  this  they  allcdge,  that  they  are  never  calfd 
Caraibes  or  Caribbians  among  themfelves,  but  only  when  they 
are  drunk  5  and  that  having  their  heads  full  of  Wine  they 
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leap  up  and  down  and  rejoyce,  faying  in  th'eiS^u^^gT 

guage,  Moy  bonne  Caraihe,  I  am  an  homfl  Caribbean  :  That 
otherwife  they  only  make  ufe  of  that  word  when  they  are 
amongft  Strangers,  and  that  in  their  trading  and  their  commu- 
nication with  them,  to  make  a  certain  difcovery  of  themfelves 
as  being  fenfible  that  the  faid  name  is  known  to  them :  But  that 
when  they  are  among  themfelves,  not  only  they,  but  alfo  thofe 
of  their  Nation  Inhabiting  the  Continent,  and  the  Calibites 
call  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Calinago,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  Men,  and  Calliponan,  which  is  that  of  the  Women.     And 
they  further  affirm,  that  they  are  called  Oubao-bonon,  that  is,  In- 
habitants of  the  Iflands,  or  I/landers  5  as  the  call  thofe  of  the 
Continent  Batone-bonon,  that  is.  Inhabitants  of  the  Firm  Land. 
But  all  this  prefuppos'd  as  probable,  there  is  but  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  word  Caribbians  fliould  have  been  impos'd  upon 
them  by  the  Spaniards ,md  that  our  Iflands  fliould  not  have  had 
it  before  they  were  known  by  them.     The  firft  reafon  we  give 
of  this  aflertion  is,  that  before  either  the  Spaniards  or  Porttt- 
guez  had  found  a  paflageinto  Brazil,  there  were  in  thofe  Parts 
certain  men  more  fubtle  and  ingenious  then  the  reft,  whom  the 
Brafilians  call'd  Curaibes,ox  Caribbians,  as  Johannes  de  Lery  hath 
obferv'd  in  his  Hiftory-    Secondly,  it  is  a  thing  out  of  all  con- 
troverfie  that  there  are  certain  Savages  who  bear  the  name  of 
Caribbians  in  fome  Quarters  of  the  Southerly  part  of  America, 
where  the  Spaniards  never  had  any  Commerce  :   For  not  only 
thofe  of  the  fame  Nation  with  our  Iflanders,  who  inhabit  along 
thofe  Coafts  of  the  Meridional  America,  and  are  neer  Neigh- 
bours to  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  Cayenna  and  Berbica ,  but  thofe 
alfo  who  live  far  within  that  Meridional  Continent5beyond  the 
fources  of  the  mott  remarkable  Rivers,  call  themfelves  Caribbi, 
ans,     Moreover,  we  mail  find  in  the  fequel  of  this  Chapter, 
that  there  is  in  the  Septentrional  Continent  a  powerful  Nation 
coniifting  for  the  moft  part  of  certain  Families,  who  at  this 
prefent  take  a  great  pride  in  being  called  Caribbians,  and  fcand 
upon  it,  that  they  had  receiv'd  that  name  long  before  America 
was  difcover'd.     Add  to  this,  that  though  it  were  granted  that 
the  Spaniards  would  have  impos'd  that  name  on  all  thofe  Nati- 
ons, how  can  itbeprov'd  that  they  were  as  willing  to  accept  of 
it  from  People  unknown  and  Enemies  to  them  ?  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain ,  that  not  only  all  thofe  people  do  call  themfelves  Caribbi- 
ans, but  alfo  that  they  withal  think  it  a  glory,  and  derive  an 
advantage  from  that  name,  as  Monfieur  du  Montel  hath  heard  it 
from  their  own  mouths  .•  How  then  is  it  to  be  imagin'd  that  they 
fliould  triumph  in  a  name  which  they  had  receiv'd  from  their 
Enemies  >  Nay  if  it  be  urg'd  further,  as  we  (hall  fee  anon,  that 
the  Anceirors  of  our  Savage  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  receiv'd 
from  the  Apalachites  the  name  of  Caribbians,  inftead  of  that  of 
Cofachitzs,  under  which  they  went  before  5  it  may  be  replyed, 
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That  they  took  it  from  fuch  as  were  their  friends  and  confede- 
rates, and  that  as  an  Elogy  of  honour.     In  fine,  we  alfo  af- 
firm/that  it  is  not  only  in  their  drunkennefs  and  debauches, 
that'our  Indian  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  call  themfelves  Carib- 
bians, but  they  do  it  alfo  when  they  are  fober  and  in  cold 
blood  5    And  as  to  their  calling  themfelves  Calinago,  it  is  pof- 
fiblethey  may  have  many  different  names,  whence  it  does  not 
ever  the  more  follow,  that  they   had  received  any  of  them 
from  the  Europeans.     For  the  denomination  of  Oubao-bonon  5 
the  fignification  of  the  word  fufficiently  (hews,   that  it  is  not 
particular  to  them,  and  that  it  may  be  generally  applyed  to 
any  Inhabitants  of  Iflands.    And  whereas  they  make  uie  of  the 
name  of  Caribbians  rather  than  of  any  other,  when  they  fpeak 
to  Grangers,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  apprehenfive  enough  that 
that  name  is  beft  known  to  them  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  conclu- 
ded thence,  that  they  received  it  from  the  Spaniards,  nay  it 
might  be  more  probably  affirmed  that  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
having  learnt  it  of  them,  fhould  afterwards  have  communica- 
ted it  to  other  Europeans.  But  as  to  our  defign,  it  matters  not 
much  whether  opinion  be  embrac'd,  and  every  one  may  fol- 
low which  fentiment  liketh  him  beft  5  only  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  propofe  what  we  conceived  moll:  probable. 

As  to  the  originals  of  the  infulary  Caribbians,  thofe  who 
have  hitherto  given  any  account  of  them,  have  had  fo  little 
light  to  guide  themfelves  by  in  that  obfcure  piece  of  Antiqui- 
ty, that  they  may  be  faid  to  have  grop'd  all  their  way  :  fome 
imagine  that  they  are  defcended  £r®m   the  Jews,  grounding 
their  conjecture,  among  other  things,  on  this,  that  the  Carib- 
bians are  obliged  to  marry  thofe  Rinfwomen  of  theirs  that  are 
next  of  kin  to  them,  and  that  fome  among  them  eat  no  fwines 
flelh  nor  Tortoifes :   But  this  is  to  fetch  a  thing  too  far  off, 
and  to  ground  an  imagination   on    too   weak  conjectures. 
There  are  others  who  would  have  them  to  come  over  from  the 
Haven  of  Caribana,  and  pretend  that  they  were  tranfported 
thence :  But  this  opinion  is  grounded  only  on  the  clinching  of 
the  words  Caribana  and  Caribbians,  without  any  other  con- 
firmation. 

There  are  yet  others  who  affirm,  and  that  upon  a  fimple 
conjecture,  that  thefe  Savages  are  the  originary  Inhabitants 
of  the  greater  Iflands,  and  that  it  is  not  long  fince  they  came 
into  thofe  now  called  the  Caribbies,  where  they  took  refuge 
as  the  remainders  of  the  horrid  Maflacres  committed  by  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  pofTefs'd  themfelves  of  St.  Domingo,  Cu- 
ba, Jamaica,  and  Porto-Rico  :  But  this  is  confuted  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  Hiftory,  which  afliires  us,  that  at  theflrft  beginning 
ofthedifcovery  of  America,  the  Caribbies  were  poflefled  and 
inhabited  by  the  Caribbians  5  that  at  firft  they  were  furprized 
and  ill-entreated  by  the  Spaniards  }  but  that  afterwards  thefe 
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laft  being  beaten  off  with  difad  vantage,,  and  meeting  with  mart, 
ny  iricofiveniences  in  the  profecution  of  that  war,  made  a  kinft 
of  agreement  with  fome  among  them,  as  we  fhalj  feemo*$. 
particularly  hereafter  in  the  Chapter  of  their  Wars.     Add  tq* 
this",  that  the  Indians  of  Corajjao^  who,  without  all  difpute    are 
fome  of  thofe  perfbns  who  efcaped  the  MafTacrfes,  and  who- 
have  among  them  fome  yet  living,  who  Jived  in  the  Port  called 
at  the  prefent,  the  Port  of  the  Kow-lfland^ or  as  the  French  call 
Le  port  de  /'  Ifle  a  vache,  in  the  liland  of  Hijpaniola,  when 
the  firft  Spaniards  landed  there,  have  not  a  Word  of  the  Ca~ 
ribbian  Language  in  theirs,  nor  any  thing  of  Carriage  3  whence 
it  may  be  deduc'd,that  there  never  was  any  communication  or 
correfpondence  between  them  and  the  Caribbiaas.     Befidef 
thofe  of  the  greater  Iflands  who  might  have  fled  to  a  void  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards^  would  have  had  greater  encourage- 
ment  to  retreat  into  the  Territories  which  were  below  them, 
and  whereto  the  regular  winds  lay  more  fit  to  carry  them,ithartt 
to  direct  their  courfe  againft  the  wind,  and  fo  retarding  their, 
flight,  expofe  themfelves  to  a  thoufand  hazards  by  Sea,  and 
engage  themfelves  in  a  voyage  twenty  times  as  long:  For  it 
is  almoft  a  miracle,  that  fuch  VefTels  as  theirs  are  can  advance 
a  league  in  a  day  againft  the  wind  5    nay  it  many  times  hap- 
pens that  very  great  veffels  are  in  their  afcent  fore'd  back  more 
in  three  hours  than  they  had  advane'd  in  fix  daies :  For  we 
have  it  from  very  skilful  Pilots,  that  they  have  been  three 
months  geting  up  from  the  Cul-de-Sac  of  St.  Domingo  to  Su 
Chrifiophers  5  whereas  to  fall  down  from  St.  Chrijiophers  to  St. 
Domingo^  there  needs  commonly  not  above  four  or  five  days 
at  moff. 

As  concerning  the  opinion  the  Caribbians  themfelves  have 
of  their  prigine,  we  find,  that,  being  as  ignorant  of  all  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity,  as  free  from  all  curioflty  of  enquiring  af- 
ter things  to  come,they  believe  for  the  moft  part,that  they  are 
defcended  from  the  Calibites  or  Calibis^  their  Allyes  and  great* 
friends,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Meridional  part  of  America^ 
6c  the  neighbouring  people  of  the  Aronagoes  orAlouagues^n  that 
Country  or  Province  which  is  commonly  called  Guyana^  or  the 
Savage-Coafi.  And  thofe  who  adhere  to  this  opinion,  ground 
their  perfvvafion  on  the  conformity  of  Language,  Religion 
and  Manners,  obfervable  between  the  Caribbian  Inhabitants 
of  the  Iflands,  and  the  Calibites^  though  it  may  as  well  be 
prefuoVd  that  the  faid  refemblance  might  partly  proceed  from 
the  allyance  and  particular  friendfhip,  there  was  between 
them  }  partly  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Caribbians  of 
the  Meridional  Continent  and  thofe  Calibites^  and  partly  from 
fome  other  caufes,  whereof  we  (hall  give  an  account  here- 
after. 
But  thefe  poor    Savages  of  the  Iflands  agree  not  among 
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"themfelves  in  the  particular  relation  they  make  of  their  Extra- 
ftion   and  theoccafion  that  brought  them  into  thofe  Wands; 
nnr  can  thevzive  any  account  of  the  time  ot  their  coming  thi- 
ther     wVfcall  here  fet  down  what  thofe  of  S.  ffeortand 
fome  others  have  related  to  Monfieur  d*  Montel  concerning 
themfelvee,which  we  have  taken  out  of  his  curious  Collections. 
All  tteCaribbitn,  were  heretofore  fubjed  to  the  Arouagues, 
and  obev'd  their  Prince  ;  but  fome  among  them  not  able  to  en- 
dure that  yoke,  broke  out  into  a  Rebellion:  And  that  they 
misht  the  better  live  undifturb'd,  and  at  a  diftance  from  their 
Fnlmies    they  retreated  to  the  Cdri%-lflands,  which  were 
not  at  that  time  inhabited  ;  and  their  firft  landing  was  in  the 
Ifland  of  tabaco,  which  is  one  of  the  neereft  to  the  Continent: 
Afterwards  thl  other  Calibites  (hook  of  the  Domination  of  the 
AroMW  •■>  but  finding  themfelves  ftrong  enough,  or  not  ha- 
vine  the  fame  inclination  with  the  former,  they  continud  in 
their  Country ;  and  what  they  had  at  the  time  of  their  revolt 
thev  have  kept  ever  fince,  and  live  free  in  the  Country  ,  but 
Enemies  to  the  Aromgms,  having  a  Captain-General  of  then- 
own  Nation,  by  whom  they  are  commanded   They  have  alfo 
continud  to  this  prefent  Friends  and  Confederates  to  the  Ca- 

"  Upon  this  Relation  it  is  that  fome  ground^the  explication 
they  make  of  the  word  Ctribbians,  as  if  it  fignified  RebelU; 
whether  it  was  impos'd  upon  them  by  the  Aronagues,  or  that 
thofe  people  affum'd  it  of  themfelves  by  wav  of  triumph,  as 
deriving  a  certain  glory  from  their  noble  Iofurreftion,  and  the 
aenerous  Rebellion  which  eftablifil'd  them  ia  peace  an  J  liber- 
ty .'  But  there  needs  no  more  to  thew  that  the  word  Canbbim 
does  not  fignifie  Rebel,  as  among  others  a  certain  Jouma  ot  a 
Dutch-man,  than  that  there  are  many  Colonies  in  feyeral  parts 
of  the  Continent  oi  America,  both  the  Septentrional  and  Me- 
ridional, which  no  body  pretends  or  can  pretend  were  ever  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Armagues,  which  yet  are  known  by  the 
name  ofCaribbians.  And  as  to  the  being  among  them  any  that 
have  rebell'dagainft  other  Sovereigns,  only  this  may  be  mterr  d 
thence,  That  being  fince  reconciled  to  them,  and  living  to 
this  day  in  the  midft  of  them ,  under  the  faid  name  ot  Cartb- 
bians,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  particularly  anon,  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  it  (hould  fignifie  Rebels,  fince  it  were  a  Matting  ot 
their  Reputation,  and  a  mark  of  Infamy  to  them. 

But  thofe  who  have  convers'd  a  long  time  together  among 
the  Savages  of  Dominico  relate,  that  the  Caribbian  Inhabitants 
of  that  Ifland  are  of  opinion,  that  their  Anceftors  came  out  ot 
the  Continent,  from  among  the  Cdibites,  to  make  a  War 
aeainft  a  Nation  of  the  Aroutgues,  which  inhabited  the  Idands, 
which  Nation  they  utterly  deftroy-d,  excepting  only  the  Wo- 
men, whom  they  took  to  themfelves ,  and  by  tnat  means  re- 
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peopled  the  Tflands :  Whence  it  comes  that  the  Wives  of  the  Ga- 
ribbian  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  have  a  language  different  from 
that  of  the  Men  in  many  things,  and  infome  confonant  to  that 
of  the  Arouagues  of  the  Continent.  He  who  was  the  Comman- 
der in  chief  in  that  Enterprife  beftow'd  the  conquer'd  Iflands 
on  his  Confidents  5  and  he  to  whofe  lot  the  Ifland  of  Bominico 
fell  was  called  Ouboutou'timam^  that  is  to  fay,  King,  and  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  on  the  fhouldersof  thofe  whom  the  Iflan- 
ders  call  Labouyou^  that  is.  Servants. 

There  is  fo  little  certainty  and  fo  much  variety  in  all  thefe 
Relations,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  which  thefe  poor  igno- 
rant people  make  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  moft  prudent 
fort  of  people  conceive  there  cannot  any  judgment  be  ground- 
ed thereon  :  And  indeed  thefe  Savages  themfelves  ipeak  not 
thereof  but  at  adventure,  and  as  people  tell  ftories  of  what 
they  had  feen  in  their  dreams }  fo  carelefs  have  they  been  in 
preferving  the  tradition  of  their  Origine.  5. and  they  palpably 
contradict  and  confute  one  the  other  by  the  difference  of  their 
Relation? :  However,  we  (hall  find  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter 
what  feems  moft  probable  to  have  given  occafion  to  moft  to 
bell '- ve  that  they  are  deicended  from  the  Calibites. 

In  air  the  feveral  featiments  whereof  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count, either  out  of  the  Writings  or  Difcourfes  of  divers 
Others,  there  is  this  that's  commendable.  That  thofe  who  ad- 
vance them,proceed  confequently  to  the  difcoveries  they  had 
made,  and  that  they  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  unravel 
and  difengage  ancient  and  unknown  Truths.  But  if  the  Re- 
lation we  are  about  to  give  of  the  Origine  of  the  Caribbian  In- 
habitants of  the  Iflands,  be  the  moft  ample,  the  moft  particulars 
the  moft  full  of  Curiofities,  and  the  beft  eircumftanc'd  of  any 
that  hath  hitherto  appear'd,  it  is  but  juftwe  fhould  think  it 
accordingly  the  trueft  and  moft  certain  5  yet  with  this  caution* 
that  we  ftill  leave  the  judicious  Reader  at  liberty  to  follow  that 
fentiment  which  fhall  feem  moft  rational  to  him.  And  where- 
as we  ought  to  render  every  one  the  commendation  he  juftly 
deferves,  we  are  to  acquaint  the  Publick,  that  it  is  obliged  for 
thefe  Particularities  and  Difcoveries  to  the  obliging  Communi- 
st on  we  have  receiv'd  thereof  from  one  Mafter  Brigjloc\  an 
Ettglijh  Gentleman,  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  inquifitive 
Pe  ins  in  the  World,  who,  among  his  other  great  and  lingu- 
lar accomplishments,  hath  attained  the  perfection  of  the  Virgin 
nian  and  Floridian  Languages,  as  having  in  his  noble  Travels 
feen  allthelllands,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Septentrional  Ame- 
rica :  By  that  means  it  was  that  he  came  exactly  to  underftand3 
upon  the  very  place  whereof  we  fhall  make  mention,  and  from 
fuch  intelligent  Perfons  as  could  give  him  an  account  thereof 
with  fome  certainty,  the  enfuing  Hiftory  of  the  Origine  of  our 
Savages,  the  truth  whereof  he  will  make  good  whenever  occa- 
fion [hall  require.  Be  The 
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The  Caribbians  were  originary  Inhabitants  of  the  Septentri- 
onal part  of  America,  of  that  Country  which  is  now  called  Flo- 
rida: They,  came  to  Inhabit  the  Iflands  after  they  had  departed 
from  amidft  the  Apalachites  ,  among  whom  they  lived  a  long- 
time 5  and  they  left  there  fome  of  their  people,  who  to  this 
day  go  under  the  name  of  Caribbians  :  But  their  firft  origine  is 
from  the  Cofachites,  who  only  chang'd  their  denomination, 
and  were  called  Caribbians  in  the  Country  of  the  Apalachites, 
as  we  {hall  fee  anon. 

The  Apalachites  are  a  powerful  and  generous  Nation,  which 
continues  to  thisprefent  planted  in  the  fame  Country  of  Flo- 
rida :  They  are  the  Inhabitants  of  a  gallant  and  fpaciousv 
Country  called  Apalacha,  from  which  they  have  received  their 
name,  and  which  begins  at  the  altitude  of  thirty  three  de- 
grees and  twenty  five  minutes.  North  of  the  Equino&ial  Line, 
and  reaches  to  the  thirty  feventh  degree.  This  people  have 
a  communication  with  the  Sea  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico  or 
New  Spain,  by  the  means  of  a  River,  which  taking  its  (burce 
out  of  the  Apalachsan  Mountains,  at  the  foot  whereof  they 
inhabit,  after  it  hath  wandred  through  many  rich  Campagnes, 
difembogues  it  (elf  at  laft  into  the  Sea  neer  the  Iflands  of  Ta- 
cobago :  The  Spaniards  have  called  this  River  Kin  del  Spirit o 
Santo  3  but  the  Apalachites  call  it  (till  by  its  ancient  name  of 
Bitanachi,  which  in  their  Language  (ignifies  fair  and  pleafant. 
On  the  Eaft-fide  they  are  divided  from  all  other  Nations  by 
high  and  far-fpreading  Mountains,  whole  tops  are  cover'd  with 
fnow  molt  part  of  the  year,  and  which  feparate  them  from  Vir- 
ginia :  on  the  other  (ides  they  adjoin  to  (everal  inconfiderable 
Nations,  which  are  all  their  friends  and  confederates. 

Thefe  Apalachites  make  it  their  boaft,  that  they  had  propa- 
gated certain  Colonies  a  great  way  into  Mexico :  And  they 
(how  to  this  day  a  great  Road  by  land,  by  which  they  affirm 
that  their  Forces  march'd  into  thofe  parts.  The  Inhabitants 
of  the  Country,  upon  their  arrival  gave  them  the  name  of 
llatuici,  which  (ignifies  Mountaineers  or  High-Landers,  for 
they  were  more  hardy  and  more  generous  than  they.  They 
planted  themfelves  in  a  quarter  like  that  from  which  they 
came,  fcituate  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,  in  a  fertile  foil, 
where  they  built  a  City,  as  neer  as  they  could  like  that  which 
they  had  left  behind  tbem,  whereof  they  are  poffefs'd  to 
this  day.  They  are  (b  united  there  by  inter-marriages  and 
other  bonds  of  peace,  that  they  make  up  but  one  people  with 
them  5  nor  indeed  could  they  well  bedifcern'd  one  from  the 
other,  if  they  had  not  retain'd  feveral  words  of  their  originary 
language,  which  is  the  only  obfervable  difference  between 
them. 

After  the  Apalachites  had  planted  this  Colony,  the  Cofachites, 
wholiv  d  more  towards  the  north  of  America,  in  a  fenny  and 
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fomewhat  barren  Country,  and  who  had  condn^d^ilT^he^ 
in  good  correfpondence  with  them,  knowing  that  they  were 
then  far  from  their  beft  and  moft  valiant  men,  took  an  advan- 
tageous opportunity  to  fall  upon  their  Neighbours  the  Apala- 
chites,  and  to  force  them  out  of  their  habitations,  or  at  lead 
to  participate  with  them  of  the  land  where  they  had   fetled 
themfelves,  after  they  fhould  become  Matters  thereof.     This 
defign  having  been  carried  on  very  cunningly  among  the  chief- 
eft  of  the  Cofachites,  they  afterwards  publifh'd  it  in  all  their 
Villages,  and  got  it  approvd  by  all  the  heads  of  Families,  who 
inftead  of  minding  the  bufinefs  of  Husbandry  and  fetting  things 
in  order  for  the  fowing  of  Corn  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
as  they  were  wont  to  do  other  years,  prepaid  their  Bows,  Ar- 
rows, and  Clubs }  and  having  fet  their  habitations  on  fire',  and 
furmfh'd  themfelves  with  fome  little  provifions  out  of  what  was 
left  of  the  precedent  Winter,  they  took  the  field,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  the  little  baggage  they  had,  with  a 
refoluticn  either  to  conquer  or  dye,  (ince  they  had  cut  off  all 
hopes  of  returning  to  a  place  which  they  had  deftroy'd  and 
defpoil'd  of  all  manner  of  conveniences. 

In  this  equipage  they  in  a  ihort  time  got  to  the  frontiers  of 
their  Neighbours:  The  Apalachites  who  thought  of  nothing 
lefsthan  having  an  enemy  fo  neer  them,  were  then  very  bufie 
about  the  planting  of  their  Afais^nd  the  roots  from  which  they 
derive  their  ordinary  fuftenance:  Thofe  who  liv'd  about  the 
greatLake  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,which  they  call  in  their 
Language  Theomi^  having  perceiv'd  this  powerful  Army  ready 
to  fall  on  them,  immediately  made  their  retreat  into  the  neigh- 
bouring Mountains,  and  left  their  villages  and  cattel  to  thedi-- 
fpofalof  the  enemy  |  thence  they  took  their  march  through 
the  woods,  to  carry  intelligence  of  this  erruption  to  the  Cities 
which  are  in  the  vallies  among  the  firft  mountains,  where  re- 
fided  the  Paraamjfis,  who  is  the  Ring  of  the  Country,  with  all 
the  confiderable  forces  thereof.     Upon,  this  fo  unexpected 
news,  thefaid  Prince,  while  he  was  making,  his  preparations  to 
go  again (hhe  Enemy,  ported  thofe.  wad  were  moft  in  a  rea- 
dings for  the  expedition  in  the  Avenues  of  the  mountains,  and 
placed  Ambufcadoes  in  feveral  parts   of  the  great  Forefts, 
which  lye  between  the  great  Lake  and  the  Mountains,  and 
through  which  there  wasaneceffity  of  palling  to  get  into  that 
pleafantandfpacious  valley,  which  is  above  fixty  leagues  in 
length,  and  about  ten  in  bredth}  where  are  the  habitations 
of  the  chiefeft  Inhabitants  of  the  Country,  and  the  moft  con- 
fiderable Qties  in  the  Kingdom. 

:  While  the  Cofackites  were  bufie  about  the  plundering  and 
pillaging  the  houfes they  had  found  rieerthe  great  Lake,  the 
Apalachites  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  themfelvesr  for  the 
reception  of  them;  But  the  former,  inftead  of  taking  the.or- 
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dinary  Roads  and  ways  which  led  to  the  flat  Country,  which, 
as  wefaid,  lie  between  the  Mountains,  having  left  their  Wives 
and  Children  neer  the  great  Lake,  under  the  guard  of  fome 
Forces  they  had  drawn  off  from  the  main  Body,  and  being 
guided  by  fome  of  the  Apalachites,  whom  they  had  furprized 
fiftiing  in  the  great  Lake,  crofs'd  through  the  woods,  and 
made  their  way  over  mountains  and  precipices ,  over  and 
through  which  the  Camels  could  hardly  have  pafs'd,  and  by 
that  means  got  into  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  Country,  and 
found  themfelves  of  a  fudden  in  a  Province,  called  that  of  the 
Amanites :  They  without  any  refiftance  furpriz'd  the  chiefeft 
places  of  it,  wherein  they  found  to  guard  them  only  Women, 
Children,  and  fome  old  men,  fuch  as  were  not  able  to  follow 
their  King,  who  with  his  people  lay  expecting  the  Enemy  at 
the  ordinary  defcents  which  led  into  the  Country. 

The  Cofachites  perceiving  that  their  defign  had  prov'd  fo 
fiiccefsful,  and  that  there  was  a  great  likelihood  that  in  a  fhort 
time  they  fhould  become  Mafters  of  the  whole  Country,  fince 
they  had  met  with  fo  good  fortune  immediately  upon  their 
firft  appearance,  profecuted  their  conquefts  further,  and  having 
Cities  for  their  retreat,  where  they  had  left  good  ftrong  Gar- 
rifons,  they  marched  towards  the  King  of  Apalacha,  with  a 
refblution  either  to  fight  him,  or  at  leaft  oblige  him  to  allow 
them  the  quiet  polTeffion  of  fome  part  of  the  Country.     The 
Apalachite  was  extreamly  furpriz'd,  when  he  underftood  that 
the  Enemy,  whom  he  had  all  this  while  expected  on  the  Fron- 
tiers, and  at  the  known  avenues  of  the  Country,  had  already 
poflefs'd  himfelf  of  a  Province  that  lay  in  the  centre  of  his 
Dominions,  and  that  he  had  left  Garrifons  in  the  Cities  and 
moft  considerable  places  thereof :  However,  being  a  magnani- 
mous and  gallant  Prince,  he  would  try  whether  the  chance  of 
Arms  would  prove  as  favourable  to  him,  as  he  thought  his 
caufe  good  and  juft ,  he  thereupon  came  down  with  his  people 
out  of  the  Mountains,  where  he  had  encamped  himfelf  ^  and 
having  encourag'd  thofe  that  were  about  him  to  do  their  ut- 
moft,  he  confidently  fet  upon  the  van- guard  o£  the  C of achites, 
which  was  come  out  to  obferve  his  motion:  having  on  both 
fides  fpent  all  their  arrows,  they  came  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  ha- 
ving taken  their  Clubs,  there  was  a  great  (laughter  in  both  Ar- 
mies, till  that  night  having  feparated  them,  the  Cofachites  ob- 
ferv'd  that  they  had  loft  a  great  number  of  theirs  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  found  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  people  that 
behav'd  themfelves  more  valiantly  than  they  had  imagined  to 
themfelves  they  would  have  done  *  and  confequently  that  their 
beftcourfe  would  be  to  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  them, 
rather  than  venture  another  hazard  of  their  Forces  in  a  frrange 
Country. 

Upon  this  they  refolv'd^  that  the  next  morning  they  would 
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fend  EmbalTadours  to  the  King  of  the  Apalachites,  with^eTt^rT 
Overtures  of  Peace  and  in  cafe  of  a  refufal  (~diiTembling  the 
lofs  they  had  receivd  in  the  former  Engagement)  to  declare 
open  War,  and  to  challenge  him  to  be  immediately  ready  to 
receive  their  Charge,  which  fhould  be  much  more  violent 
then  what  they  had  met  withal  the  day  before  b  and  that  then 
all  their  Forces  were  come  together. 

The  Paracoufisof  the  Malachites  having  given  audience  to 
thele  Embaffadours,  dehVd  that  days  time  to  confider  of  the 
Propofitions  which  had  been  made  to  him  5  and  thereupon 
having  requird  of  them  the  Articles  and  Conditions  under 
which  they  would  Treat  with  him,  in  cafe  he  might  be  inclin'd 
to  Peace  they  told  him,  That  they  had  left  their  own  Country 
with  a  refolution  to  plant  themfelves  either  by  friendlhip  or  by 
force  in  that  good  and  fat  Country  whereof  he  was  poflefs'd  • 
and  that  if  he  would  condefcend  to  the  former  of  thofe  means' 
they  defired  to  become  one  People  with  the  Malachites  to 
dwell  in  their  Country,  and  to  cultivate  it,  and  fo  to  fupply  the 
empty  places  of  thofe  who  not  long  before  had  gone  from 

woTid them  t0  plant  a  new  Colony  in  fome  remote  parts  °f  the 

m  The  JpaUchite  zffembled  his  Council  upon  thefe  corifidera-' 
turns,  and  having  acquainted  them  therewith,  he  reprefented 
That  the  Army  of  the  Cofachites  hindred  the  coming  in  of  the 
A  {finances  which  they  might  receive  from  the  other  Provinces 
triat  had  not  been  ready  to  come  in  to  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  5  That  by  the  fame  means  the  pailage  of  Provifions 
was  abfolutely  obftrufted  5  That  the  Enemy  was  Matter  of 
the  Field,  and  that  without  any  refiftance  he  had  got  into  one 
of  the  beft  Provinces  of  the  whole  Country,  where  he  had  al- 
io pollefs  d  himfelf  of  places  of  Importance  5  and,  That  though 
in  the  precedent  Engagement  he  had  taken  particular  notice  of 
the  incomparable  fidelity  and  gallantry  of  his  People,in  fetting 
upon  and  fighting  again  ft  the  Enemies,  over  whom  they  had 
very  considerable  Advantages,  yet^iad  that  good  Succefs  been 
bought  with  the  lofs  of  his  mod:  valiant  Captains,  andtfaebeflf 
oi  hisSouldiers^and  confequently  it  concern'd  them  to  bethink 
themfelves  of  iome  means  to  preferve  the  reft  of  the  Kingdom 
by  fparing  what  was  then  left  of  the  choiceft  Men  :  And  fince 
the  Enemies  were  the  firft  Propofers  of  the  Conditions  of 
Peace,  it  would  be  the  fafeft  way  to  hearken  thereto    if  it 
might  be  done  without  any  derogation  from  their  Glory,  and 
the  great  Reputation  they  had  acquired  before  5  inafmuch  as 
there  was  wafte  grounds  enough  in  feveral  places,  and  that  the 
Country,   by  reafon  of  the  tranfplantation  of  fomc  part  of 
their  Inhabitants,  was  fpacious  and  fertile  enough  to  fuftain 
them  all.  & 

All  the  chief  Commanders  of  the  ApdachHes  having  heard 
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what  had  been  propos'd  by  their  King,  and  concluding  it  was 
not  fear  that  obligd  him  to  hearken  to  an  Accommodation 
with  the  Cofachitesfince  that  the  day  before  he  had  ventur'd  his 
Pcrfon  among  the  moft  forward  5  but  that  it  proceeded  purely 
from  the  defire  he  had  that  they  might  not  be  rathly  expos 'd  to 
further  danger,  and  his  care  of  preferring  his  People,  which 
was  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  Enemy ,who  had  poffefs'd  him- 
felf  of  one  of  the  richeft  Provinces }  and  having  alfo  under- 
ftood  by  fome  Spies  who  were  come  into  the  Kings  Army  by 
fomefecret  ways,and  made  their  efcape  out  of  the  Cities  where 
the  Cofachites  had  their  Garifons,  that  they  treated  with  great 
mildnefsand  refpect  the  women  and  old  men  whom  they  had 
found  there  5  having,  I  fay,  taken  all  thefe  things  into  confede- 
ration, they  unanimoufly  fubfcribed  to  the  fentiments  of  their 
Prince,  and  made  aniwer,  That  there  was  a  neceffity  of  condes- 
cending to  an  Accommodation,  and  making  fome  Agreement 
upon  the  moft  advantageous  Conditions  they  could,  according 
to  the  prefent  pofture  of  their  Affairs ;  And  after  they  had 
confirm'd  this  refolution  by  their  Ha  Ha,  which  is  the  fign  of  the 
applaufe  and  ratification  wherewith  they  are  wont  to  conclude 
their  Deliberations,  they  Signified  the  fame  to  the  Embafiadors 
of  the  Cofachites,  who  expected  it  with  impatience. 

This  news  being  carried  over  to  the  Camp  of  the  Cofachites, 
was  receiv'd  with  great  joy,  as  being  confonant  to  the  end  they 
had  propos'd  to  themfelves  when  they  firft  undertook  the  War 
and  left  their  Country  :  They  thereupon  immediately  deputed 
fome  of  the  chiefeft  among  them  to  agree  with  the  Apalachites 
about  the  abfolute  conclusion  of  that  Peace3and  to  (ign  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Treaty.  Thefe  Deputies  bsing  come  to  the  place 
where  the  Prince  of  the  Apalachites  expected  them,  attended 
by  the  moft  confiderable  Perfons  about  bis  Court,  fitting  on  a 
Seat  fomwhat  higher  then  any  of  the  reft,  and  cover'd  with  a 
rich  Fur,  were  very  kindly  receiv'd  }  and  having  taken  their 
Seats,  the  King  drank  to  them  of  a  certain  Beverage  called 
Cajfma,  out  of  a  Bowl  of  which  he  firft:  tailed  himfelf :  All  that 
were  prefent  at  the  Council  drank  afterwards  in  order ,  which 
done,they  fell  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  Treaty,  which  was  con- 
cluded upon  thefe  Conditions , 

That  the  Cofachites  mould  inhabit  promifcuoufly  in  the 
Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Apalachites  5  That  in  all  refpe&s  they 
fhould  be  efteem'd  and  accounted  as  the  natural  Inhabitants  of 
the  Country  -•>  That  they  (hould  abfolutely  enjoy  the  fame 
Priviledges^  That  they  mould  be  fubjecl:  to  the  King,  as  the 
others  were  5  That  they  fhould  embrace  the  Religion,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  Cuftoms  of  the  Country  :  Or  if  they  would  rather, 
the  Apalachites  would  refign  up  to  them  the  rich  and  great 
Province  of  Amana,  to  beenjoy'd  only  by  them,  according  to 
the  limits  which  fhould  be  agreed  upon:Provided  neverthelefs, 
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That  they  fhould  acknowledge  the  King  of  the  Apulachites 
for  their  Sovereign,  and  that  from  thence  forward  they  (hould 
render  him  reafonable  homage. 

This  Agreement  being  thus  reciprocally  concluded3was  at- 
tended with  mutual  acclamations:  Not  long  after,the  Deputies 
of  the  Cofachites  having  given  an  account  of  their  negotiation 
to  their  Commander  in  chief  and  his  Councel,  and  reprefented 
to  them  the  choice  which  had  been  left  them  either  of  living 
promifcuoufly  among  theApalachites,  or  being  fole  polTeflbrs 
of  the  Province  into  which  they  were  entered  5  they.unam> 
moufly  accepted  of  the  latter ,  and  fo  became  abfblute  Ma- 
ilers of  that  Province  of  Amana,  whereof  the  King  of  the^f- 
paUchites  put  them  himfelf  into  quiet  poffeflion  :  The  Wo- 
men, Children,  an^  Old  men,  who  had  been  left  behind,  when 
all  fuchas  were  able  to  bear  arms  had  follow'd  their  Prince, 
were  tranfported  into  fome  of  the  other  Provinces,  where  the 
King  appointed  a  fetled  habitation  for  them,  and  all  the  gal* 
lartt  men  of  that  Province  who  had  ventur'd  their  lives  againft 
the  Enemy,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  their  Country. 

All  things  being  thus  fetled,  both  parties  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  Cofachites  went  to  fetch  their  Wives,  Children, 
Cattel,  Baggage,  and  the  Souldiers  they  had  left  neer  the  great 
Lake  of  Theomit,  and  being  fafely  return'd,  they  difpos'd 
themfelves  into  the  Cities  appointed  them,  congratulating 
their  good  fortune  in  the  conqueft  of  fo  noble  a  Country,  an- 
fwerably  to  their  expectation  at  the  firft  undertaking  of  the 
War. 

From  that  time  the  Apalachites  gave  the  name  of  Caribbians, 
or  as  the  French  would  have  it,  Caraibes,  to  thofe  new  comers, 
who  of  a  ftteklen;and  contrary  to  their  expectation,  forc'd  them- 
ielves  upon  them,  to  repair  the  breach  which  had  been  made 
by  the  tranfplantation  of  fome  of  their  people  into  another 
Country  of  America :  fo  that  this  word  Caraibes  fignifies,  in 
their  language,  a  fort  of  people  added,  or  juddenly  and  unexpe- 
ctedly coming  in  grangers,  or  flout  and  valiant  men  3  as  if  they 
would  exprefs,  that  a  generous  people,  whom  they  expected 
not,  were  come  upon  them,  and  had  been  added  to  them :  and 
this  denomination  continu'd  to  thefe  new  comers  inftead  of 
that  of  Cofachites,  which  hath  been  kept  up  only  in  fome 
weak  and  wretched  Families  which  liv'd  more  towards  the 
north  of  Florida,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  true  Cofachites  ^ 
poffefs'd  themfelves  of  their  habitations,  and  would  alfo  have 
pafs'd  under  the  name  of  thofe  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  poUefTion  of  that  Country  :  Whereas  on  the  other  fide, 
thefe  tmzCefachites  were  known  by  the  name  of  Caribbians  in 
the  Province  of  Amana,  and  therefore  henceforward  we  (hall 
fpeak  of  them,  and   the  Colonies  which  they  have  fince  fent 
abroad;,  only  under  that  name. 
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Thefe  two  Nations  being  thus  united  by  the  determination 
of  their  differences,  and  the  period  they  put  to  a  cruel  war 
which  might  have  ruin'd  them  both,  Hv'd  afterwards  in  good 
correfpondence  for  many  years.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  the 
Caribbians  finding  themfelves  multiply'd  in  the  Country  which 
they  had  conquer'd  by  their  arms,  would  not  embrace  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Apalachites,  who  ador'd  the  Sun,  as  fhall  be  (hewn 
hereafter,  nor  be  prefent  at  their  Ceremonies  in  the  Temple 
they  had  in  the  Province  of  Bemarin,  where  the  Court  was  5 
nor  in  fine  render  the  Ring  the  homagesthat  were  due  to  him 
for  the  Province  they  were;  pollefs'd  of,  according  to  their 
promife,and  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 

This  breach  of  promife  on  the  part  of  the  Caribbians,  and 
that  unjuftiafiable  a&,prov'd  the  occafion  of  many  bloudy 
Wars  which  happend afterwards  between  the  two Nations:the 
Caribbians  were  furrounded  of  all  fides  by  their  adverfaries, 
who  kept  them  in  fo,that  they  could  not  any  way  enlarge  their 
quarters  5  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Apalachites  had  in  the  bow- 
els of  their  Country  a  cruel  and  irreconcileable  enemy,  who 
kept  them  perpetually  in  alarms,  and  oblig'd  them  to  be  al- 
ways in  armsi  during  which,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
fometimes  victorious,  fometirnes  beaten,  as  the  uncertain 
chance  of  war  was  pleas'd  to  carry  it,  liv'da  very  fad  life  $  in- 
fomuch  that,  many  times,  either  for  want  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  or  by  reafon  of  the  wafte  committed  in  the  fields  of 
one  another,  a  little  before  the  Harveft,  they  were  reduc'dto 
fuch  an  extreme  Famine,  as  deftroy'd  more  people  than  the 
Sword. 

•  Above  an  age  was  fpent  in  1  thefe  contefts,  during  which  the 

Caribbians,  who  had  for  their    Commander    in    chief  and 

King  of  their  Nation,  one  of  their  molt  valiant   Captains, 

whom  they  called  Ragazim,  added  to  their  former  acquefts 

another  Province,  which  lay  next  to  them  on  the  South  fide, 

and  is  called  Matica,  which  reaching  through  the  Mountains 

by  aninterva1  that  receives  a  torrent  defcending  from  the  fame 

Mountains,  afterwards  extends  towards  the  Weft,  as  far  as  the 

River,  which  taking  its  fource  at  the  great  Lake,  after  it  hath 

made  feveral  iQands,  and  flown  through    divers  Provinces, 

falls  at  laft  into  the  Ocean :  This  is  the  famous  River  which 

the  French  have  called  the  River  of  May  5  but  the  Apalachites 

name  it  Bafainim,  which  fignifies  in  their  language,*^  delicU 

ohs  River,  or  abounding  in  fifh.  The  Caribbians  having  thus 

dilated  their  territories,  and  fore  d  their  Enemies  to  retreat, 

made  for  fome  years  a  truce  with  the  Apalachites,  who  being 

wearied  out  with  the  Wars,  and  difcourag'd  by  thelofs  of  a 

confiderable  Province,  willingly  hearkned  to  that  cellation  of 

arms, and  all  a&s  of  hoftility . 

But  thefe  Apalachites  being  exafperated  to  fee  their  Country 

grown 
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grown  lefs  by  one  of  the  bed  Provinces  belonging  to  it,  taking 
the  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  that  Truce,  feeretly  con- 
futed feveral  times  among  themfelves  how  they  might  Carry  on 
r heir  defigns  more  fuccc fifully  agalnft  the  Caribbians  theh  they 
had  done  before,  and  having  found  by  fad  experience  >hat 
they  had  not  ad  varied  their  affairs  much  by  aiTaulting^heir 
Enemies  openly,  and  by  fetled  Engagements,  they  refolv'd  to 
Yupplant  them  by  fiibtlety,and  to  that  end  to  think  of  all  ways 
imaginable  to  make  a  diviiion  among  them,  and  infenfibly  to 
engage  them  in  a  Civil  War  within  their  own  Country.     This 
advice  being  received  and  generally  approv'd  of  all  their 
Priefts,  who  are  in  very  great  efteem  among  them,  and  have 
Voices  in  their  moft  important  AfTemblies,  immediately  fur- 
niiVdthem  with  expedients,  and  fuggefted  to  them  the  means 
which  were  to  this  effect. 

They  had  obferv'd  that  thofe  people  who  came  in  foflily  and 
furpriz'd  them  in  their  own  Countrv,  were  without  Religion, 
and  made  no  acknowledgment  of  any  Divinity,  whereto  they 
conceived  themfelves  oblig'd  to  render  any  publick  Service,and 
that  they  flood  in  fear  only  of  a  certain  evil  Spirit  which  they 
called  Mabouya  ,  becaufe  he  fometimes  tormented  them  5  yet 
fo  as  that  in  the  mean  time  they  did  not  do  him  any  homage.* 
Thence  it  came  that  for  fome  years  after  their  arrival,  during 
which  they  had  liv'd  in  good  correfpondence  with  them,  they 
endeavour'd  to  induce  them  by  their  example  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Sun  to  be  the  fovereign  Governour  of  the  World, 
and  to  adore  him  as  Cod.  Thefe  Exhortations  and  Inftrti&ions 
had  a  great  influence  over  the  Spirits  of  thechiefeft  among  the 
Caribbians^  and  had  made  ftrong  impreffions  in  them  3  fo  that 
having  receiv'd  the  firft  Principles  of  that  Religion  while  the 
time  of  their  mutual  correfpondence  continued,     many  left 
the  Province  of  Amana  wherein  they  had  their  habitations,and 
went  into  that  of  Bemarin^  the  principal  Province  of  the  Ap*> 
lachites^  whence  they  afcended  into  the  Mountain  of  Qlaimr% 
upon  which  the  Malachites  made  their  folemn  Offerings  5  and 
upon  their  invitation  the  Caribbians  had  participated  of  thofe 
Cermonies  and  that  Service :  Thefe  Priefts,  whom  the  Apala- 
chites  call  Jawas,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Menof  God,  knew 
that  the  feeds  of  Religion  are  not  fo  eafily  fmother'd  in  the 
hearts  of  men  5  and  that,  though  the  long  Wars  they  had  had 
With  the  Caribbians  had  hindered  the  exercife  thereof,yet  would 
it1  be  no  hard  matter  for  them  to  blow  up,  as  we  may  fay,  thofe 
fiparks  in  them  which  lay  hid  under  the  aihes. 
I  The  Truce  and  Ceflation  of  all  a&s  of  Hoftility,  which  had 
been  concluded  between  the|  two  Nations,  prefented  the  Apa* 
ttchites  with  a  favourable  opportunity  to  prdfecute  their  de- 
fi^n ;  Whereupon  the  Priefts  of  the  Sun  advised,  with  the  Kings 
Confent,  that  there  fhould  be  a  publication  made  among  the 
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Caribbians^t  at  the  beginning  of  the  Month  of  March^hfch 
they  call  Naarim  in  their  language,  they  would  render  a  iblemn 
Service  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  on  the  high  Mountain  5  and  that 
thefaid  Service  (hould  be  attended  with  Divertifements,Feaft- 
ing3  and  Prefents,  which  they  Qiould  liberally  give  to  fuch  as 
were  prefent  thereat.  This  Ceremony  was  no  new  thing  among 
the  JpalachUes,  fothat  the  Caribbiatjs  could  not  fufpecl  any 
circumvention3nor  fear  any  furprife  5  for  it  was  a  very  ancient 
cuftom  among  them  to  make  extraordinary  Prayers  to  the  Sun 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Month  of  Naarim, which  is  precifely  the 
time  that  they  have  done  fowing  their  Mais.  That  which  they 
defire  in  this  Service  is3  That  the  Sun  would  be  pleas'd  tocaufe 
that  which  they  had  recommended  to  his  care3  to  fpring3  grow., 
and  come  to  maturity.     They  have  alio  the  fame  folemnity  in 
the  Month  of  May,  at  which  time  they  have  got  in  their  firft 
tHarveft,  to  render  him  thanks  for  the  fruits  they  conceive  that 
they  have  receivd  from  his  hands.  Befides3the  Caribbians  knew 
wellenough,that  during  thefe  Feftiyals  the  Jpalachites  hungup 
their  Bows  and  Arrows  5   that  it  was  accounted  a  hainous 
crime  among  them  to  go  arm'd  into  their  Temple3  and  to  raife 
the  leaft  difpute  there  5  and  that  during  thofe  days  of  Selemni- 
ty,  the  greateft  Enemies  were  commonly  reconcile!,  and  laid 
afide  all  enmity.  In  fine,  they  made  not  the  lead  doubt  but  that 
the  Pqbiick  Faith,  and  the  promife  folemnly  made,  would  be 
inviolably  obferv'd. 

Upon  this  aflurance  they  difpofe  themfelves  to  pafs  over 
into  the  Province  of  Bemarin  at  the  time  appointed  }  and  that 
they  might  be  thought  to  contribute  fomwhat  on  their  part  to 
the  publick  Solemnity3they  drefs  themfelves  with  all  the  brave- 
ry and  magnificence  they  could  5  and  though  that  even  then 
they  were  wont  to  go  very  lightly  clad  3  and  expofe  their  bo- 
dies almoft  naked.,  yet  the  more  to  accommodate  themfelves  to 
the  humours  of  their  Neighbours3whom  they  were  going  to  vi- 
fit,  they  caufed  all  the  purs,  fpotted  Skins3  and  Stuffs  that  they 
had,  to  be  made  into  Cloaths :  They  forgot  not  alfo  to  caufe 
their  faces 3  their  hands,  and  all  thofe  places  of  their  bodies 
which  lay  expos'd  to  be  feen,  to  be  painted  with  a  bright  red  * 
and  they  crown  themfelves  with  their  richeft  Garland3interwo- 
ven  with  the  different  plumage  of  feveral  rare   Birds  of  the 
Country.     The  Women  for  their  parts3  defirous  to  participate 
of  this  Solemnity 5  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  contribute 
any  thing  to  the  adorning  of  themfelves  5  the  Chains  of  Shells 
of  feveral  colours,  the  Pendants,  and  the  high  Coifs  enrich'd 
with  the  precious  and  glittering  Stones  which  the  Torrents 
bring  down  along  with  them  out  of  the  high  Mountains,  made 
them  appear  with  extraordinary  luftre.    In  this  equipage  the 
Caribbians,  partly  out  of  curiofity,  partly  out  of  the  vanity  to 
(hew  themfelves,  and  fome  out  of  certain  motive*  of  tUligon, 
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undertake  that  Pilgrimage :  And  that  they  might  not  raifeany 
jealoufiein  thofe  who  had  fo  kindly  invited  them.,  they  leave 
their  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Clubs  at  the  laft  Village  within  their 
Jurifdittion,and  enter  into  the  Province  of  Bcmarin  only  with  a 
walking  ftick,  finging  and  dancing,  as  they  are  all  of  a  merry 
and  divertive  difpofition. 

-  On  the  other  fide,  the  Apalachites  expected  them  with  great 
devotion,  and  anfwerably  to  the  Orders  they  had  to  that  pur-> 
poie  received  from  their  King,  whofe  name  was  Teltlabin,  and 
whofe  race  commands  at  prefent  among  that  people '5  they 
kindly  entertain'd  all  thofe  who  came  to  the  Sacrifice  5  nay, 
from  the  firft  entrance  of  the  Caribbians  into  their  Province, 
they  treated  them  at  all  places  as  cordially  as  if  they  had  been 
their  Brethren,  and  that  there  had  never  been  any  difference 
between  them  :  They  feafted  them  all  along  the  way  ,  and 
conduced  them  up  to  the  Royal  City,  which  to  this  day  they 
call  Melilot ,that  is,the  City  of  Comedy  inafmuch  as  it  is  the  habi- 
tation of  the  King  and  his  Court:  Theehiefeft  of  the  Caribbians 
were  magnificently  entertain'd  at  the  Palace-Royal,  and  thofe 
of  the  common  fort  were  ;receiv*d  and  treated  by  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  City  j  who  fpar'd  no  coft  to  heighten  the  fatisfa&ion 
of  their  Guefbi 

The  day  dedicated  to  the  facrifice  of  the  Sun  being  come, 
the  King  of  the  Apalachites  with  his  Court,  which  was  very 
much  encreafed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Caribbians,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  Provinces*  who  were 
come  up  to  the  Feaft,  went  up  very  betimes  in  the  morning  to 
the  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Olaifni,  which  is  not  a  full  league 
diftant  from  the  City :  This  Prince,  according  to  the  cuftome 
of  the  Country,  was  carried  in  a  chair,  on  the  (boulders  of 
four  tall  men,  attended  by  four  others  of  the  fame  height,  who 
Were  to  relieve  the  former  when  they  were  weary :  There 
marched  before  him  feveral  perfons  playing  on  Flutes  and  o- 
ther  muficallnftrumentss  with  this  pomp  he  came  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  Aflemblyj  and  when  the  Ceremony  was 
over,  he  made  a  great  diftribution  of  Cloaths  and  Furs,  more 
than  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  do  upon  fuch  occafions  be- 
fore :  But  above  all,  his  liberality  was  remarkable  towardsthe 
moft  confiderable  perfons  among  the  Caribbians  5  and  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Prince,  the  wealthieft  of  his  people  made  pre- 
fentsin  like  manner  to  thofe  of  that  Nation  who  had  vouchfafed 
their  folemn  Sacrifice  with  their  prefence5  fo  that  moft  of  the 
Caribbians  return  d  home  well  fatisfy'd,  and  in  better  Liveries 
than  they  had  brought  thence  with  them :  After  they  were 
come  down  from  the  Mountain,  they  were  again  treated  and 
entertain'd  with  the  greateft  expreffions  of  good  will,  in  all 
the  houfes  of  the  Apalachites,  through  whofe  habitations  they 
were  to  return  into  their  quarters :  In  fine,  to  encourage  them 
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to  afecond  viGt,  there  were  folemn  proteftations  made  to  them 
from  the  King  and  his  Officers,  that  they  fhould  be  at  all  other 
times  receiv'd  with  the  like  demonstrations  of  affe&ion,  if 
they  were  defirous  to  accompany  them  four  times  in  the  year 
to  the  celebration  of  the  fame  Ceremonies. 

The  Caribbians  being  returned  into  their  Province  could  not 
makp  fufficient  acknowledgments  of  the  kind  entertainment 
they  had  receiv'd  :  Thofe  who  had  ftay'd  at  home  being  ra- 
vifh'd  to  fee  the  rich  prefents  which  their  Country-men  had 
brought  home,  immediately  refolv'd  to  undertake  the  fame 
pilgrimage  at  the  next  enfuing  Feaft  :  And  the  day  on  which 
it  was  to  be  drawing  neer,  there  was  fo  great  a  conteftation  a- 
mong  them  who  fhould  go,  that  if  their  Cacic^  or  chief  Cap- 
tain, had  not  taken  fbme  courfe  therein,  the  Province  would 
have  been  deftitute  of  Inhabitants :  The  Apalachites  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  continu'd  their  entertainments  and  liberalities  5  and 
there  was  a  certain  emulatiorkamong^hem  who  (hould  be  moil* 
kind  to  the  Caribbians :  Their  Priefts,  who  knew  what  would 
be  the  iflue  of  all  this  impofture,  recommended  nothing  fo 
much  to  them,  as  the  continuation  5  of  thofe  good  Offices, 
which  they  faid  were  very  acceptable  to  the  Sun. 

Three  years  ilipp'd  away  in  thefe  vifits  5  at  the  end  whereof 
the  Apalachites,  who  had  exhapfted  themfelves  in  liberalities 
towards  their  Neighbours,  perceiving  they  had  gain'd  extream- 
ly  upon  their  affe&ions,  and  that  the  greateit  part  of  them 
were  grown  fo  zealous  for  the  fervice  of  the  Sun,  that  nothing 
would  be  able  to  force  out  of  their  apprehensions  the  deep  fen- 
timents  they  had  conceiv'd  of  his  Divinity  5  refolv'd,  upon 
the  inftigation  of  their  Priefts,  fqr  whofe  advice  the  King  and 
all  the  people  had  great  refpe&s  and  fubmiffions,  to  take  oc- 
eafion  from  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  to  renew  the  war 
againft  the  Caribbians •,  and  to  forbid  them  nccefs  to  their  Ce- 
remonies, if  they  would  not,  as  they  did,  make  a  publick  pro- 
feffionofbelievingtheSun  to  be  God,  and  perform  the  pro- 
mile  they  had  fometime  made  of  acknowledging  the  King  of 
the  Apalachites  for  their  Sovereign,  and  do  homage  to  him  for 
the  Province  of  Antana,  upon  which  account  they  had  been 
admitted  to  be  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 

The  Caribbians  were  divided  about  thefe  propofals  .*  For  all 
thofe  who  were  inclin'd  to  the  adoration  of  the  Sun,  were  of 
opinion,  that  fatisfa&ion  (hould  be  given  to  the  Apalachites, 
affirming,  that,  though  they  were  not  oblig'd  thereto  by  their 
promife,  yet  would  there  be  an  engagement  to  do  it,  though 
it  were  only  to  prevent  their  being  depriv'd  of  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  Religion,  and  debark  their  prefence  at  the  facri* 
fices  made  to  the  Sun,  which  they  could  not  abandon  without 
much  regret:  The  Cacic^or  chief  Commander,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  moft  confiderabk  among  the  Cdr//^*/ alledged 
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on  the  contrary,  that  they  would  not  blaft  their  reputation,and 
the  glory  of  all  their  precedent  Victories,  by  fo  fhameful  a 
peace,  which,  under  pretence  of  Religion,  would  make  them 
fubjedr  to  the  Apalachites  5  That  they  were  free-born  and  that 
as  fuch,  they  had  left  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  transplanted 
themfelves  into  a  better  Country  than  their  own,  by  force  of 
Arms  5  That  their  greateft  concernment  was  to  endeavour  the 
continuance  of  that  precious  liberty,  and  to  cement  it  with 
their  own  blood,  if  occafion  requir'd^  That  they  were  the 
fame  men   who  had  fometime  forc'd  the  apalachites  to  refigri 
up  to  them  the  moft  confiderable  of  their  Provinces,  fuch  a  one 
as  was  the  centre,  and  as  it  were  the  eye  of  their   Country  5 
That  they  had  not  remitted  any  thing  of  that  generofity,  and 
that  that  valour  was  fo  far  from  being  extinguifh'd,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  had  enlarg'd   their  jurifdi&ion  by  the  acqueft  of 
a  noble  and  fpacious  Country,which  gave  them  paflage  beyond! 
the  Mountains,whereby  they  were  furrounded  before  3  That 
having  thus  removed  out  of  the  way  whatever  might  obftrucl: 
their  defigns,  it  would  be  thought  an  infupportable  cowardice 
in  them,  only  under  pretence  of  Religion,  and  out   of  pure 
curiofity  of  being  prefent  at  Sacrifices,  to  quit  the  pofleffion 
of  what  they  had  reduc'd  under  their  power  with  fo  much 
trouble  and  bloodftied:  In  fine,  that  if  any  weredefirous  to 
adore  the  Sun,  they  needed  not  to  go  out  of  their  own  Terri- 
tories to  doit,  fince  he  fhined  as  favourably  in  their  Provinces 
as  thofe  of  the  Apalachitcs^nd  look'd  on  them  every  day  as  gra- 
cioufly  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  world  5  and  if  there  were 
any  neceffity  of  confecrating  a  Mountain  to  him,  or  a  6rots 
they  might  find  among  thofe  which  feparated  their  Country 
from  the  great  Lake,  fome  that  were  as  high  and  as  fit  for 
thofe  my  fteries  as  that  oiohimi, 

Thofe  who  maintained  the  fervice  of  the  Stin,  and  were 
againft  engaging  in  a  new  war,  which  muft  be  the  fequel  of 
refufing  conditions  which  were  as  advantageous  to  them  as  to 
the  Apalachites  ^  made  anfwer  -D  that  fince  they  had  for  fbme 
years  enjoy 'd  the  fweetnefs  of  peace,   and  experienc'd  upon  fi> 
many    occafions  the  kind  entertainments  and  generofity  of 
their  Neighbours,  it  would  be  the  greateft  imprudence  in  the 
world  to  run  themfelves  into  new  troubles,  which  they  might 
avoid  upon  fuch  eafie  terms,  and  that  without  any  Jqfs  of  the 
reputation  they  had  acquir'd  g  That   the  acknowledgments 
which  the  Apalachites  requir'd  for  the  Province  they  were  pop 
fefTedof,  might  be  fuch,  and  of  fo  little  importance,  that  it 
would  not  be  any  diminution  of  their  Honour,  or  prejudice  to 
their  Authority  5  That  as  to  what  concernd  the  Service  and 
Sacrifices  of  the  Sun,  they  were  not  furnifiYd  with  fuch  Priefts 
as  were  initructed  in  that  Science,  and  acquainted  with  tfte 
Ceremonies  thereof.  That  it  was  much  to  be  fear'd  that  if  they 
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{hould  undertake  to  imitate  the  Jaouas  of  the  jipalackitesjhey 
would,  by  the  mifcarriages  likely  to  be  committed  therein, 
draw  upon  themfelves  the  indignation  of  the  Divinity  which 
they  would  ferve,  inftead  of  gaining  its    favour }  That  they 
had  found  upon  enquiry,  that  there  was  not  any  Mountain  in 
the  whole  Country  fo  kindly  look'd  upon  by  the  Sun,  and  fo 
pleafant  as  that  otolaimi:  Nor  was  there  any  other  that  had 
a  Temple  naturally  made  in  the  Rock,  after   fo  miraculous  a 
manner,  which  was  fuch,  that  all  the  art  and  induftry  of  man 
could  never  bring  to  that  perfection,  and  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  the  work  of  the  beams  of  that  Divinity  which  was 
there  ador'd  5  That  though  it  were  fuppos'd  they  might  find 
out  a  Mountain  and  a  Cave  that  came  fomewhat  neer  the 
other,  which  yet  they  thought  impoffible,  it  was  queftiona- 
ble  whether  thofe  Birds  who  were  the  Sun's  Meffengers  would 
make  their  habitation  there  5  And  that  the  Fountain  confe- 
crated  in  honour  of  him,  which  wrought  admirable  effects, 
and  unheard  of  cures,  would  be  found  there  3  And  conle- 
quently,  that  they  (hould  expofe  themfelves  to  the  derifionor 
the  Apalachitts,  who  would  (till  have  occafion  toroake  their 
brags  of  an  infinite  number  of  prerogatives  peculiar  to  their 
ancient  Temple  and  Service,  which  the  new  one  they  preten- 
ded to  build  would  never  have.    From  all  which 1  confidera- 
tions  the  Religious  party  concluded,  that  their  belt  courie 
was  to  make  a  firm  peace,  that  fo  they  might  have  the  conve- 
nience of  participating  of  the  fame  Ceremonies  tor  the  lu- 
ture,  which  they  had  frequented  during  the  Truce. 

But  thofe  who  were  refolv'd  on  the  contrary  fide  were  io 
obftinate,  that  all  thofe  remonftrafices  prevails  nothing  upon 
them,  nor  could  in  the  leaft  divert  them  from  the  refolution 
they  had    taken  never  to  acknowledge  the  Apalachttesjoi 
their  Sovereigns,  nor  lofe  their  liberty  under  pretence  01  Re- 
ligion and  way  of  Worfhip,  which  their  fore-fathers  had  been 
ignorant  of:  So  that,  in  fine,  this  contrariety  of  fentiments 
made  an  abfolute  rupture  among  the  Caribbians   foas  to  di- 
vide them  into  two  factions,  as  the  Priefts  of  the  Apalaclnte* 
had  forefeen*  whereupon  being  divided  alio  in  theirCoun- 
cels,  they  could  not  return  an  unanimous  anfwer  to  the  pro- 
pofitions  of  peace  or  war  which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the 
Apalachites:  But  either  party  growing  ftronger  and  ltronger 
daily,  that  which  voted  for  an  allyance  with  the  ApMctotes, 
andftood  for  the  adoration  of  the  Sun,  became  fo  powerful  as 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  oblige  the  other  either  to  embrace 
their  opinion,  or  quit  the  Province. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  a  Relation  to  fet  down  here  all  the 
mifchiefs  and  miferies  which  that  Civil  War  brought  among 
the  Cmbbians,  who  mutually  deftroy'd  one  the  other,  till  at- 
laft,  after  many  fights,  the  Apalacbites  joyning  with  that  party 
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.which  carried  on  their  Intereft>  the  other  was  forced  to  quit 
the  Provinces  of  Avian*  and  Mutica^  and  to  find  out  a  more 
i v tied  habitation  diewhere. 

The  victorious  Caribbians  having,  by  theiafiiftance  of  the 
/IpaLuhJies*  rid  themfelyespf  thofe  who  were  the  difturbers  of 
their  Peace, -foitiried. their  Frontiers,  and  placed  up  and  down 
on  the  avenues  the  m oft  valiant  and  mod:  generous  of  their 
Forces,  to  deprive  the  Banifh'd  of  ail  hope  of  ever  returning  : 
That  done,they  cont.racled  a  mod  ftricl  Alliance  with  the  Apa- 
UchiHs^  fubmicting  themfelves  to  their  Laws,  embracing  their 
Religion,  and  fo  making  themfelves  one  people  with  them  5 
and  that  incorporation  continues  to  this  day  5  yet  not  fo,  but 
that  thofe  Caribbians  do  (till  retain  their  ancknt  name,  as  we 
have  already  obferv'd  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter  5  as  alfo 
many  words  which  are  common  between  them  and  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Caribbi'es  :  Of  this  kind  are,  among  an  infinite 
number  of  others,  the  terms  ofCakpnnes^  to  exprefs  the-  little 
curiofitjes  which  are  preferv'd  for  their  rarity.}  that  of  Bouttoft7 
to  fignifiea  Clubof  a  weighty  kind  of  wood  -y  that  of  Tatmtaliy 
to  exprefs  a  certain  picquancy  or  delightfulnefsiof  tafte$  that 
of  BanarS)  to  iignifie  a  familiar  Friend  5  that  of  Etouton^  to  de- 
note an  Enemy  :  They  alfo  call  a  Bow,  Alloubaj  Arrows,  Al» 
lonani  5  a  great  Pond,  Taonaba,  the  evil  Spirit,  Mabouya-?  and 
the  Soul  of  a  Man,  Akamboue  5  which  are  the  proper  terms 
which  the  Caribbean  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  make  uie  of  at 
the  prefent  to  iignifie  the  fame  things. 

As  concerning  the  Caribbians  fore'd  out  of  their  Country  by 
thofe  of  their  own  Nation,  and;  driven  out  of  the  limits  of 
their  ancient  Habitation,and  all  the  places  they  had  Conquer'dj 
having  irraggled  up  and  down  a  while  neer  the, River  which 
derives  itsfource  from  the  great  Lake,  and  endeavour 'd  to  no 
purpofe  to  enter  into  fome  Accommodation  with  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  either  fide  of  it,  they  at  laft  refolv'd  to  make  their  way 
through  their  Country,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  fo  to 
get  into  fome  place  where  they  might  perpetuate  themfelves, 
and  make  a  fecure  eftablifhment  of  what  was  left  of  them  i 
With  this  refolution  they  made  a  fliift  to  get  to  the  Sea-fide, 
where  having  met  with  a  people  which  took  companion  on 
their  mifery,  they  wintered  among  them,  and  pafs'd  over  that 
difconfolate  Seafon  in  much  want :  And  while  they  fpent  their 
time  in  continual  regrets,  for  their  lols  of  a  Country  fo  pleafant 
and  fertile  as  that  which  they  hadlivd  in,  and  considered  that 
t  hey  (hould  never  enjoy  themfelves  in  that  whereto  their  mis- 
fortune had  call:  them  as  Exiles,  there  arrived  where  they  were5 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  twd  little  Veffels,  which  came 
from  the  Illands  called  the  Lncayos,  and  had  been  driven  by  the 
Winds  into  the  Road  neer  which  our  Ctiribbians  had  pafs'd  over 
the  Winter  •  There  were  in  thofe  two  VeiTeh,  which  they  call 
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Canovp sox  Viragos  ^  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  per fons,  Inhabi- 
tants of  Cigateo  ,  one  of  the  Lucayan  Klands ,  who  being  got 
aihore,  related  to  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  how 
they  had  been  forc'd  thither  by  a  Temped }  and  among  other 
things,  they  told  wonders  of  the  Klands  where  they  liv'd,  ad- 
ding, that  there  were  yet  divers  others  beyond  them,  towards 
the  Equator,  which  lay  defart,  and  were  not  inhabited,  and 
thofe  fuch  as  were  accounted  better  then  the  others  whereof 
they  had  given  them  an  account :  That  for  their  parts,  all  they 
defired  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Country  was  only  fome  Pro- 
virions,  and  a  little  frefh  Water,  to  enable  them  to  get  home  to 
their  own  Country,  from  which  they  conceiv'd  themfelves  to 
be  diftant  not  above  four  or  five  days  Sailing. 

The  Caribbians^  who  were  ftudying  where  to  find  out  fome 
new  habitation  ,  and  extreamly  troubled  that  they  had  no 
fetled  place,  where  they  might  no  longer  be  expos'd  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  wandring  kind  of  life,  having  heard  fo  much 
of  thefe  Iflands,  and  that  they  were  not  far  from  the  Lucayas, 
refolv'd  to  make  their  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  thofe 
Guides,  whom  they  had  met  with  by  fo  extraordinary  a  good 
fortune,  to  follow  them,  when  they  fhould  depart  thence,  and 
after  their  arrival  at  home,to  plant  themfelves  in  fome  of  thofe 
defart  Iflands  whereof  they  had  given  fo  advantagious  an  ac- 
count. 

They  doubted  not  but  that  the  execution  of  this  enterprize 
would  put  a  period  to  all  their  miferies:  But  there  was  yet  a 
great  obftacle  lay  in  their  way ,   which  at  firft  they  knew  not 
how  to  overcome,  to  wit,  the  want  of  VeiTelstocrofstheSea, 
and  bring  them  to  the  places  whereof  they  defir'd  to  poflefs 
themfelves :  The  firft  Propofals  were  to  fell  down  Trees ,  and 
to  make  them  hollow  with  fire,  as  other  Nations  did,  nay  that 
among  whom  they  then  were:  But  that  expedient  requir'd  a 
long  time  to  compafs  it,  while  in  the  interim,  thofe  whom  they 
hoped  to  have  for  their  Conductors  would  be  gone :  Where- 
upon they  thought  it  the  fureft  way  to  find  out  Veffels  ready 
made :  To  that  end  they  refolv'd  in  the  night  time  to  feize  on 
all  thofe  which  the  Nations  of  the  neighbouring  Creeks,  and 
and  fuch  as  Jiv'd  neer  the  Rivers  which  fall  thereabouts  into 
the  Sea,  had  ready  in  their  Ports,  and  in  condition  fit  for  the 
Sea.     The  day  being  come  for  the  departure  of  the  Lucayans, 
who  were  to  be  their  Guides,  our  Caribbians  who  had  furnifiVd 
themfelves  before-hand  with  all  necefTary  provifions,  met  toge- 
ther the  mod  fecretly  they  could,  along  the  River-fides  and 
neer  the  Ports,  and  having  poflefs'd  themfelves  of  all  the  Ca- 
«<?j*/orVeiTels  they  met  with,  joyn'd  with  the  Lucayatts,  with 
whom,  without  taking  any  leave  of  their  Holts,  they  fet  Sail 
for  the  Lucayas. 

The  Wind  having  prov'd  favourable  to  thefc  Fugitives,they 
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got  in  a  few  days  to  Cigateo,  where  they  were  very  civilly  eh- 
tertain'd  by  the  Inhabitants,  who,  having  fupply'd  them  with 
all  neceifary  refreshments,  conducted  them  to  the  moft  remote 
of  their  Iitands,and  thence  gave  them  a  Convoy  to  bring  them 
to  the  next  of  the  defart  Iflands  whereof  they  had  given  them 
a  relation,  which  they  call'd  Ayay,  but  it  is  now  call'd  Santa 
Cruz  :  In  their  paflage  they  faird  by  the  IiLnd  of  Boriquen^ 
now  call'd  Torto-Rico,  which  was  inhabited  by  a  very  powerful 

Nation. 

It  was  then  in  the  faid  Ifland  of  Ay  ay  that  our  Caribbians  laid 
the  firft  foundations  of  their  Colony,  and  where  enjoying  an 
undifturbed  Peace,  which  made  them  forget  all  precedent  mif- 
fortunes,  they  multipli'dfo,  that»within  a  few  years  they  were 
forc'd  to  fpread  themfelves  into  all  the  other  Iflands  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caribbbies  :  And  fome  Ages  af  ter, 
having  poflefs'd  themfelves  of  all  the  inhabitable  Iflands,  they 
tranfported  themfelves  into  the  Continent  of  the  Meridional 
part  o£America,where  they  have  at  this  day  many  great  and  nu- 
merous Colonies,  wherein  they  are  fo  well  fetled,  that  though 
theTaos  the  Sappayos,  the  Paragotis,  the  Arouacas  or  Aronagues, 
who  are  their  Neighbours  in  the  Ifland  of  Trinity,  and  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Orinoca,  have  often  attempted  to  force  them  out  of 
their  habitations,  and  engagd  againft  them  with  all  their  For- 
ces., yet  do  they  ftill  continue  in  them  in  a  flourifhing  conditi- 
on, and  entertain  fb  good  a  correfpondence  and  fo  perfect  a 
friendfhip  with  our  Caribbians,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands, 
that  thefe  latter  march  out  once  or  twice  a  year  to  their  relief, 
joyning  all  together  with  the  Calibites,  their  Friends  and  Con- 
federates, againft  the  Arouagues,  and  other  Nations,  their  com* 
mon  Enemies. 

There  is  yet  another  Story  concerning  the  origine  of  the  In- 
fulary  Caribbians,  which  is,  That  they  are  defcended  from  their 
Confederates  the  Calibites ;  and  we  are  apt  to  believe  fomwhat 
of  it  may  be  true,as  being  the  only  account  which  moft  of  them 
can  give  of  themfelves :  For  thefe  Caribbians  being  lefs  pow- 
erful then  the  Calibites,  when  they  firft  came  among  them  into 
the  Continent ,  and  having  afterwards  enter'd  into  Alliance 
with  them  by  Marriages  and  common  concernments,they  made 
up  together  but  one  people,  and  fo  there  enfu  d  a  mutual  com- 
munication of  Language  and  particular  Cuftoms :  And  thence 
it  comes  that  a  great  part  of  the  Caribbians,  having  forgot  their 
firft  origine,  would  have  it  believ'd  that  they  are  defcended 
fromthe  Calibites :  And  it  is  to  be  prefum'd,  that  it  being  out  of 
all  memory  of  man,  when  their  Predeceflbrs  came  from  the 
Northern  parts  into  thefe  Iflands,  they  have  not  any  knowledg 
of  their  Native  Country,  which  having  caft  them  out  of  her 
bofom,  and  treated  them  as  Rebels,  was  not  fo  far  regretted 
by  thofe  poor  Fugitives,  as  that  thev  mould  be  over-carefui 
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to  preferve  the  memory  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  credible, 
that  the  fooner  to  forget  the  miferies  they  had  fiuTer'd,  they  ef- 
fac'd  the  fad  ideas  therof  as  much  as  they  could,  and  were  glad 
of  any  other  Origine :  It  may  be  alfo^  that  when  the  Caribbians 
firft  enter'd  the  Iflands,upon  their  coming  from  the  North,  they 
were  not  fo  deftitute  of  Inhabitants  3  but  that  there  were  here 
and  there  fome  Families  which  might  have  pafs'd  over  thither 
from  the  Iflands  of  Hifpaniola  or  Porto-Rico,  which  they  de- 
ftroy'd,  referving  only  the  Women,  whom  they  might  make 
ufe  of  for  the  propagation  of  their  Colony:  And  of  this  there  is 
yet  a  greater  probability, in  that  thefe  Caribbians  being  baniih'd 
from  among  the  Apalackites,  and  by  War  forcd  to  leave  the 
Country  to  the  victorious  Party,  many  of  their  Wives  ftaid 
behind  among  the  Apalachites,  and  the  reft  of  their  own  Nati- 
on who  had  joyn'd  with  them :  And  thence  poffibly  may  pro- 
ceed the  difference  there  is  between  the  Language  of  the  Men 
and  that  of  the  Women  amongft  the  Caribbians. 

But  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  thofe  Colonies 
of  the  Caribbians  which  are  in  the  Meridional  Continent  of 
America,  in  the  firft  place,  the  Relations  of  thofe  who  have 
entred  into  the  famous  River  of  Orenoca,  diftant  from  the 
Line,  Northward,  eight  degrees  and  fifty  minutes,  affirm,  that 
at  a  great  diftance  within  the  Country,  there  live  certain  Ca- 
ribbians who  might  eafily  have  pafs'd  over  thither  from  the 
Ifland  of  Tabago ,  which,  of  all  the  Caribbies0  is  the  neereft  to 
that  Continent. 

The  Dutch  Relations  acquaint  us,  that,  advancing  yet  fur- 
ther towards  the  iEquator,  there  lies,  at  feven  degrees  from 
that  Line,  the  great  and  famous  River  of  Ejfeqneba,  neer  which 
are  planted  firft  the  Arouagues^nd  next  to  them  the  Caribbians^ 
who  are  continually  in  war  with  them,  and  have  their  habita- 
tions above  the  falls  of  that  River,  which  defcend  with  great 
violence  from  the  Mountains  $  and  thence  thefe  Caribbians 
reach  to  the  fburce  of  the  fame  River,  and  are  very  numerous, 
and  poflefs'd  of  a  vaft  territory. 

The  fame  Travellers  relate,  that  within  fix  degrees  of  the 
Line  lies  the  River  Sarname,  or  Suriname0  into  which  falls  ano- 
ther River  named  ikputeca,  all  along  which  there  are  many 
Villages  inhabited  by  Caribbians. 

There  is  befides  a  numerous  people  of  the  fame  Nation, 
Inhabitants  of  a  Country  which  reaches  a  great  way  into  the 
Continent,  the  coafts  whereof  extend  to  the  fifth  and  fixth 
degree  North  of  the  Equator,  fcituate  along  a  fair  and  great 
River  named  Marouyw,  about  eighteen  Leagues  diftant  from 
that  of  Sarname,  which  from  its  fource  erodes  up  and  down 
above  two  hundred  leagues  of  Country,  in  which  there  are  ma- 
ny Villages  inhabited  by  Caribbians-^  who,  obferving  the  fame 
cuftome  with  the.  Inlanders,  make  choice  of  the  moft  valiant 
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among  them  foi -their  Cacicks,  or  Commanders  in  chief  ,nd 
are  fomewhat  of  a  higher  (fature  thanthofe  Inhabitants  of  the 
«£"**«  -t  dieting  mueh  from  them,fa ve  only  that  fo£e 
of  them  cover  their  privy  parrs  with  a  piece  of  cloth  but  ra- 
ther for  ornament,  than  out  of  anyconfiderationof  ftame  oc 
modefty  :  Thofe  therefore  who  have  travelled  intoThofe 
Countries  affirm  that,  from ,the  mouth  of  the  River  Maronyne 
which  lies  at  five  degrees  and  forty  five  minutes  of  the  Line  to 
theNorth,tothefourceofit,  there  are  twenty  days  fail  and 
that  all  along  it  the  Caribbians  have  their  Villages  like  thofe  of 
our  Wanders.  °  l 

We  obferve  further  out  of  the  Voyages  of  fome  Dutchb  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  Continent,  through  which  the  River 
of  Cayenne  makes  its  paffage  into  the  Ocean,  are  naturallv 
Caribbians.  > 

In  fine  it  is  not  impoffible  but  that  thefe  Caribbians  might 
crofs  thofe  Countries  as  far  as  Braftl;  for  thofe  who  have  made 
voyages  thither,  affirm,  that  among  the  Provinces,  which  lie 
along  the  coafts  of  the  South.Sea,  there  are  fome  people  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of Caribbians;  and  that  being  of  a 
more  hardy  and  daring  conftitution,  as  alfo  more  apprehenfive 
andlubtlethan^ the  other  Indians,  Inhabitants  of  Brafil  thev 
are  f0  highly  efteemed  among  them,  that  they  conceive' them 
to  beendu  d  with  a  more  excellent  kind  of  knowledge  than 
the  others;  whence  it  comesthat  they  have  a  great  fubmiffion 
for  their  Counfels ,  and  defire  them  to  prefide  at  all  their  Fefti- 
vals  and  rejoicings,  which  they  feldom  celebrate  without  the 
prefenceoffomeone  of  thefe  Caribbians,  who  upon  that  ac- 
count take  their  progrefs  up  and  down  the  Villages  where 
they  are  receiv/d  with  acclamations,  entertainments  and  great 
kindnefs,  as  John  deLery  hath  obktv  A. 

Were  itneceffary  to  produce  any  further  confirmation  to 
prove  that  thefe 'Caribbians  fcattered  into  fo  many  places  of 
the  Continent  of  the  Meridional  part  of  America,  are  of  the 
fame  Nation  with  the  Ijlanders,  we  might  alledge  what  is  una- 
nimously affirm'd  by  the  two  Dutch  Colonies  planted  in  thofe 
coafts,  to  wit,  thofe  of  Cayenna  and  Berbica,  both  neighbours 
tothe«tt»ofthe  Continent,  to  (hew  the  conformity 
andrefemblancethereisin  many  things,  as  conftitution,  man- 
DuVYa ^?mS'  ?C-  Lbetweellthem  a"d  the  Indian  Inhabitants  of 
the  Canbbtes ,of  whom  we  (hall  give  an  account  hereafter  •  But 
it  is  time  we  conclude  this  chapter,  which  is  already  grown  to 
a  great  length;  yet  could  it  not  be  divided,  byreafon  of  the 
uniformity  and  connexion  of  the  matter. 

Yethave  we  a  word  further  to  add,  in  anfwer  to  a  queftion, 
which  the  cunofity  of  fome  perfon  might  haply  take  occafion 
to  (tart,  which  is,  How  long  it  may  be  fince  the  Caribbians 
came  out  of  Florida  into  thefe  Iilands  ?  We  muft  acknowledge 
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Aere  can  no  certain  account  be  given  of  it,  inafmuch  as  thefe 
Na  ions  have  commonly  no  other  Annals  than  their  own  me- 
SSeT:  But  in  regard  thofe  people  ordinarily  live  two  hun- 
dred years,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  ftrange  that  the  occurrences 
happening  among  them,  mould  be  tranfmitted  topoftentyto 
three  or  four  Generations.     And  to  confirm  this  we  may  aver 
that  there  are  many  men  and  women  among  them  who  can 
Svean  exaft  account  of  the  firft  arrival  of  ^Sfamatds  it, 
America,  asif  it  had  happened  but  yefterday  :  So  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  departure  of  the  Caribbians  out  of  Florida, 
and  the  wars  they  have  had  there,  being  yet  fre(h  among  the 
Malachites,  thofe  who  have  heard  them  dilcourfe,  conjefture 
that  it  may  be  about  five  hundred  years  fince  thofe  things  came 
topafs.  But  if  it  be  further  queftiond,  why  they  did  not  en- 
deavour to  make  their  way  back  again  into  Florida,  to  be  re- 
vene'd  of  the  Avalachites ,and  thofe  of  their  own  Nation,  who 
hadforc'd  them  thence,  efpecially  after  they  had   multiply  d 
and  recruited  themfelves  fo  powerfully  in  the  Wands  ?  it  may 
beanfweted,  That  the  difficulty  of  Navigation,  which  is  very 
eafie  from  the  Caribbies  to  Florida,  but  very  dangerous  from 
Florida  to  the  Caribbies,  the  winds  being  commonly  contrary, 
chill'd  the  eameftnefs  they  might  have  to  make  any  fuch  at- 
tempt.    In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  air  of  the 
Wands  being  warmer,  and  the  foil  as  good,  and  in  all  appea- 
rance more  fuitable  to  their  conftitution  than  that  of  FUrtda, 
they  apprehended,  that  thofe  who  had  forcd  them  thence, 
had,  contrary  to  their  intentions,  procur'd  them  a  greater  hap- 
pinefs  than  they  could  have  defir'd,  and,  thinking  to  make 
themmiferable,  had  made  them  fortunate  in  their  exile. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

By  way  of  Viereffion  giving  an  account  of  the  Apala- 
chites,  the  Nature  of  their  Country,  their  Manner r,  and 
their  ancient  and  modern  Religion. 

Since  we  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  fo  much  concerning  the 
Malachites,  and  that  above  one  half  of  the  ancient  Caribbi- 
ans,  after  the  expulfion  of  thofe  among  them  who  would  not 
adore  the  Sun,  have  to  this  prefent  made  up  one  people  and 
one  Common-wealth  with  thofe  Apalachitet,  it  will  be  conso- 
nant to  our  defign,  efpecially  fince  the  fubjeft  thereof  is  rare 
and  little  known,  if  we  give  fome  account  of  the  nature  ot 
their  Country,  and  the  moft  remarkable  things  thatareinitj 
as  alfo  of  the  manners  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Religion  they 
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have  had  heretofore,  and  that  which  they  profefs  at  this  day, 
as  we  have  the  particulars  thereof  from  the  Englijh,  who  have 
traded  among  them,  and  have  not  long  fince  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  Colony  in  the  midllof  the  nobleft,  and  beft  known 
of  their  Provinces. 

The  Territories  of  the  Apalachites  confift  of  fix  Provinces* 
Whereof  three  are  comprehended  within  that  noble  and  fpaci* 
ons  Vale  which  is  encompafs'd  by  the  Mountains  of  the  Apa* 
later  $  at  the  foot  whereof  thefe  people  inhabit:  The  mod 
COrtfiderable  of  thofe  Provinces,  and  which  lies  towards  the 
Eafty  Wherein  the  Ring  keeps  his  Court 3  is  called  Bemarini 
That  which  is  inthemidft,  and  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the 
three*,  is  called  Amani  or  Amana  :  And  the  third  of  thofe 
which  are  within  that  Vale,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Matica* 
True  it  is,  that  this  laft,  which  begins  in  the  Vale,  reaches  a 
great  way  into  the  Mountains,  nay  goes  yet  much  beyond^ 
even  to  the  South-fide  of  the  great  Lake,  which  they  call 
Theomi:  The  other  Provinces  are  Schama  and  Merace,  which 
are  in  the  Apalatean  Mountains  *  and  Achalaqnes,  which  is 
partly  in  the  Mountains,  and  partly  in  the  Plain,  and  com- 
prehends all  the  Marines  and  Fenny  places,  confining  on  the 
great  Lake  Theomi,  on  the  North-fide. 

i  The  Country  under  the  King  of  the  Apalachites  being  thus 
divided  into  fix  Provinces,  there  are  in  it  fome  Mountains  of 
a  vaft  extent  and  prodigious  height,  which  are  for  the  ntoft 
part  inhabited  by  a  people  living  only  upon  what  they  get  by 
hunting,  there  being  great  ftore  of  wild  beafts  in  thofe  Wil- 
dernefles :  Befides  which,  there  are  alfo  certain  Vales,  which 
are  peopled  by  a  Nation  that  is  lefs  barbarous,  fuchas  addi&s 
it  felf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  is  fuftain  d  by  the 
fruits  it  produces :  And  laftly,there  are  abundance  of  Marfhes 
and  Fenny  places,  and  a  great  Lake,  whereof  the  Inhabitants 
are  very  numerous,  maintaining  themfelves  by  fifliing,  and 
what  the  little  good  ground  they  have  furnifties  them  with- 

all. 

The  three  Provinces  which  are  within  the  Vale,  which$ 
asWefaid  in  the  precedent  Chapter,  is  fixty  leagues  in  length, 
and  about  ten  more  in  bredth,  lie  as  it  were  in  a  Champion 
Country,  fave  only,  that  in  fome  places  there  are  certain  ri- 
fings  and  eminences,  on  which  the  Towns  and  Villages  are 
commonly  built  5  many  little  Rivers,  which  defcendfrom  the 
Mountains,  and  abound  in  Fi(h,  crofs  it  up  and  down  in  feve- 
ral  places  .*  That  part  of  it  which  is  not  reduc  d  to  culture^  is 
well  furaiQYd  with  fair  trees  of  an  exceffive  height :  For  in- 
ftance,  there  are  Cedars,  Cyprefs,  Tines,  Oaks,  7 mamas,  which 
the  French  call  Saxafras,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  others 
which  have  no  proper  names  among  us. 

As  concerning  the  Fruit-trees  of  this  Country , befides  Cheit- 
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nut  and  Walnut-Trees,  which  grow  naturally  there,  the  E«- 
glijh  who  have  planted  themfelves  in  thofe  parts,  as  we  {hall 
relate  more  at  large  towards  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  have 
planted  Orange-trees,  fweet  and  (harp  Citrons,  Lemons,  fe- 
veral  forts  of  Apples  and  Pears ,  and  divers  Stones ,  as  of 
Plumbs,Cherries,  and  Apricocks,which  have  thriv'd  and  multi- 
plied fb,  that  in  fome  places  of  this  Country  there  are  more  Eu- 
ropean fruits  then  in  any  other  part  of  America, 

There  isalfo  good  ftore  of  thofe  leffer  fort  of  Trees  which 
baar  leaves  or  flowers  of  fweet  fcent,  fuch  as  Laurel,  Jeffemine, 
Rofes,  Rofemary,and  all  thofe  others  that  are  fo  ornamental  in 
the  Garden:  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  Pinks,  Carnations,  Tu- 
lips, Violets,  Lillies,'  and  all  the  other  Flowers  which  adorn 
Knots  and  Borders. 

Pot-herbs  alfo,  and  all  forts  of  Pulfe  and  Roots,  thrive  very 
well  there:  Citruls^ Cucumbers, and  Melons  are  common  all 
Summer  long,  and  as  well  tatted  as  thofe  which  grow  in  any 
part  of  the  Caribbies. 

Strawberries  and  Rafpberries  grow  in  the  Woods  without 
any  culture :  They  have  alfo  Small-nuts,  Goofeberries,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  other  fmall  Fruits,  which  in  their  degree 
contribute  to  the  delight  and  refrefhment  of  the  Inhabitants. 

The  Wheat,  Barly,  Rie,  and  Oats  which  fome  fow'd  there 
at  feveral  Seafons,  andrin  different  Soils,  hath  grown  only  to  the 
blade  5  but  in  requital,  there  grows  every  where  fuch  abun- 
dance of  fmall  Millet,  Lentils,  Chick-peafe ,  Fetches,  and 
Mais,  or  Turkifh  Wheat,  which  are  fown  and  harvefted  twice 
a  year,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Plain  Country  have  enough 
to  fupply  thofe  who  live  towards  the  Mountains,  who  bring 
them  in  exchange  feveral  forts  of  Furs.  The  Lands  that  are 
fown  with  Turkifh  Wheat  areenclos'd  with  Quick-fet  Hedges, 
planted  on  both  fides  with  Fruit-trees,  moft  whereof  are  co- 
ver Jd  with  wild  Vines,  which  grow  at  the  foot  of  the  Trees. 

As  to  the  Volatiles  of  this  Country  ,  there  are  Turkeys^ 
Pintadoes,  Parrots,  Woodquifts,Turtles,  Birds  of  prey,  Eagles, 
Geefe,  Ducks,  Herons,  white  Sparrows,  Tonatzuli,  a  kind  of 
bird  that  fings  as  fweetly  as  the  Nightingal,and  is  of  an  excellent 
plumage  5  and  abundance  of  other  Birds  commonly  feenneer 
Rivers  and  in  the  For  efts,  quite  different  from  thofe  that  are 
feen  in  other  parts  of  the  World. 

The  Apalackiteshwe no  knowledge  at  all  of  Sea-fifh,  as  be- 
ing at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  Coafts$but  they  take  abun- 
dance in  the  Rivers  and  Lakes,  which  are  extreamly  nourifh- 
ing,of  an  excellent  tafte,  and  much  about  the  bignefs  and  in 
figure  fomwhat  like  our  Pikes,  Carps,  Perches,  and  Barbels.- 
They  alfo  take  Caftors  and  Bevers  neer  the  great  Rivers,Lakes, 
and  Pools  s  they  eat  the  flefh  of  them,  and  make  Furs  of  the 
Skins,  for  Winter-caps  and  other  ufes. 

There 
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There  is  no  venemous  creature  nor  any  wild  beaft  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Country  *  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Moun- 
tains, who  are  expert  Huntfmen,  drive  them  into  the  Forefts 
where  they  find  them  continual  work  and  fport :  So  that  the 
flocks  of  fheep,  and  herds  ofcattel  and  fwine  graze  up  and 
down  the  skirts  of  the  Mountains  without  any  body  to  look 
after  them.  But  within  the  woods,  and  in  the  defarts,  which 
are  not  much  frequented  by  men,  there  are  divers  Monftrous 
and  dangerous  Reptiles,  as  aJfo  Bears,  Tygers,  Lions,  Wolves, 
and  fome  other  kinds  of  cruel  Beads,  which  live  by  prey,  and 
are  particular  to  thofe  Countries. 

The  men  in  thefe  Countries  are  for  the  mod  part  of  high 
ftature,  of  an  Olive-colour,  and  well  proportioned,  their  hair 
black  and  long :  Both  men  and  women  are  very  neat  and  cu- 
rious in  keeping  their  hair  clean  and  handfomely  order'd :  The 
women  tie  up  theirs  about  the  crown  of  the  head  after  the 
form  of  a  Garland  3  and  the  men  difpofe  theirs  behind  the 
ears:  But  upon  days  of  publick  rejoicing,  all  have  their  hair 
loofe,  dilheverd,  and  dangling  over  their  mould ers,  a  faftrion 
becomes  them  well.  The  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Provinces  that 
lie  towards  and  among  the  Mountains,  cut  off  all  the  hair  on 
the  left  fide  of  the  head,  that  fo  they  may  the  more  eaflly  draw 
their  Bows,  and  they  order  that  which  grows  on  the  other 
«des  fo  as  to  make  a  creft  ftanding  over  the  right  ear :  Moll:  of 
them  wear  neither  Caps  nor  any  thing  infteadof  Shoes,  but 
they  cover  the  body  with  the  skins  of  Bears  orTygers^  neatly 
fown  together,  and  cut  after  the  fafhion  of  clofe  coats,  which 
reach  down  to  their  knees,  and  the  fleeves  are  fo  (hort  that 
they  come  not  over  the  elbow. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  other  Provinces  which  are  feated 
in  the  Vales  and  Plains,  went  heretofore  naked  from  the  Na- 
vel upwards,  in  the  Summer-time,  and  in  Winter,  they  wore 
garments  of  Furrs}  but  now  both  men  and  women  are  clad  all 
the  year  long :  In  the  hotteft  feafons,  they  have  light  cloaths^ 
made  of  cotton,  wooll,  or  a  certain  herb,  of  which  they  make 
a  thred  as  ftrong  as  that  of  Flax  :  The  women  have  the  art  of 
fpinning  all  thefe  materials,  and  weaving  them  into  feveral 
kinds  of  {luffs,  which  arelafting,  and  delightful  to  the  eie. 
But  in  the  winter,  which  many  times  is  hard  enough,  they 
are  all  clad  in  feveral  kinds  of  skins,  which  they  have  the  skill 
todrefs  well  enough:  They  leave  the  hair  on  fome,  and  fo 
make  ufeof  them  as  Furs :  They  have  alfo  the  art  of  tanning 
Ox-hides,  and  other  skins,  and  making  Shoes  and  Boots  of 
them. 

The  men  wear  Caps  made  of  Otter-skkis,which  are  perfectly 
black  and  glittering,  pointed  before,  and  fet  out  behind  with 
fome  rich  feathers,  which  hanging  down  over  their  moulders 
make  them  look  very  gratefully :  but  the  women  have  no 
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other  ornament  about  the  head,  but  what  is  deriv'd  from  the 
feveral  drefleS  of  their  hair :  They  make  holes  in  their  ears, 
and  wear  pendants  of  Chryftal,  or  made  of  a  certain  fmooth 
ftone  they  have,  which  is  of  as  bright  a  green  as  that  of  an 
Emrald  :  Of  the  fame  materials  they  alfo  make  great  Neck- 
laces, which  they  wear  when  they  would  appear  in  ftate: 
They  make  great  account  of  Corral,Chryftal,  and  yellow  Am- 
ber, which  are  brought  to  them  by  Strangers:,  2nd  they  are 
only  the  Wives  of  the  principal  Officers  that  have  Bracelets 
and  Necklaces  made  of  them  :  Though  there  be  fome  Spanijh 
and  Ettglifi  Families  among  them,  yet  have  they  not  alter'd 
any  thing  either  as  to  their  Cloathsor  courfe  of  Life. 

The  ordinary  fort  of  people  wear  only  a  clofe  coat  without 
fleeves,  over  a  thin  garment  of  Goat-skins,  which  ferves  them 
forfhirts:  The  Coat  which  comes  down  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  is  ty'd  about  the  waft  with  a  leathern  girdle,  which  is  fet 
out  with  fome  little  embroidery :  But  the  Officers  and  Heads 
of  Families  wear  over  that  a  kind  of  (hort  Cloak,  which  co- 
vers only  the  back  and  the  arms,  though  behind  it  falls  down 
to  the  ground :  This  Cloak  is  faften'd  with  ftrong  leathern 
points,  which  make  it  faft  under  the  neck,  and  lye  clofe  to  the 
fhoulders :  The  womens  garments  are  of  the  fame  fafllion  with 
thofe  of  the  men,  lave  thatthofe  of  the  former  come  down  to 
the  ankles,  and  the  Cloak  hath  two  open  places  on  the  fides, 
through  which  they  put  forth  their  arms. 

To  keep  themfelves  clear  of  Vermine,  they  often  wafti  their 
bodies  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  root,  which  is  of  as  fweet 
a  fcent  as  the  Flower-de-luce  of  Florence ,.  and  hath  this  further 
vertue,  that  it  makes  the  nerves  more  fupple,  and  fortifies  and 
caufes  a  fmoothnefs  all  over  the  body,  and  communicates  an 
extraordinary  delightful  fcent  thereto. 

The  Cities  of  the  three  Provinces  that  are  irKthe  fpacious 
Plain.,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,  are  encompaiTed 
on  the  outfide  by  a  large  and  deep  Moat,  which  on  theinfide, 
inftead  of  wals,is  all  planted  with  great  pofts  pointed  at  the  top, 
thruft  a  good  depth  into  the  ground  3  or  fometimes  with 
quick- fet  hedges  intermixt  with  very  (harp  thorns }  they  are 
commonly  about  five  or  fix  foot  in  bredth:  The  Gates  are 
fmall  and  narrow,  and  are  made  faft  with  little  pieces  of  wood3 
which  lie  crofs  between  fmall  ramperts  of  earth  that 
are  on  both  fides,  and  which  command  the  avenues  :  There  are 
commonly  but  two  Gates  to  every  City  5  to  enter  in  at  them, 
a  man  muft  pafs  over  a  bridge  {o  narrow,  that  two  men  cannot 
well  march  on  a  front  upon  it  :  The  Bridge  is  built  upon  piles, 
which  fuftain  certain  planks,  which  they  draw  up  in  the  night 
when  they  fear  the  leaft  trouble. 

It  isfeldom  feen  that  there  is  above  one  City  in  every  Pro- 
vince 5  nay  there  are  fome  that  have  not  above  eight  hundred 
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houfes  in  them  :  The  Metropolis  of  the  Country,  which  is  cal- 
led Melitot,  hath  above  two  thoufand ;  they  are  all  built  of 
pieces  of  wood  planted  into  the  ground  and  joined  one  to  ano* 
ther  i  The  covering  is  for  the  moft  part  of  the  leaves  of  reeds 
grafs,or  rufhes  :  Thofe  of  the  Captains  ate  done  over  with  I 
certain  Maftick,  which  keeps  off  the  rain,  and  preferves  the 
thatch  from  decaying  in  many  years:  The  floors  of  all  the 
houies  is  of  the  fame  material,  whereto  they  add  a  certain  gol- 
den (and  which  they  get  out  of  the  neighbouring  Mountains* 
and  which  gives  fuch  a  luftre  as  if  they  were  fown  with  little 
fpanglesof  Gold. 

The  Rooms  of  the  ordinary  fort  of  people  are  hung  only 
with  a  kind  of  Mat  6  made  of  Plantape-leaves  and  ruffles 
which    they   have    the  art  of  dying  into   feveral  colours  * 
thofe  of  perfons  considerable  among  them,  are  hung  with  pre- 
cious Furs,  or  Deer-skins  painted  with  divers  figures,  or  with 
a  kind  of  Tapiftry  made  of  Birds-feathers,  which  they  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  intermingle,  that  it  feems  to  be  embroidered:  Their 
Be^s  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  are  co- 
ver'd  with  skins  that  aredrefs'd,  and  as  fort  as  can  be  wifh'd  : 
Thefe  skins  are  Commonly  painted  with  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  a 
hundred  fuch  inventions,  and  their  colours  are  fo  well  fet  on 
and  fo  lively,  that  at  a  diftance  one  would  take  them  for  rich 
Tapiftry :The  wealthier  fort  in  the  winter  time  have  their  beds 
covered  with  the  skins  of  Martins,  Beavers,  or  white  Foxes, 
which  are  fo  well  drefs  d,  and  perfunVd  with  fuch  artifice-  that 
they  never  admit  any  thing  of  ordure :,  The  Officers  and  all 
the  mod:  confiderable  Inhabitants  lie  on  Mattf efles  filfd  with  a 
certain  down  that  grows  on  a  little  plant,  and  is  as  foft  as  (ilk  5 
but  the  common  people  take  their  reft  on  dry'd  fernjwhich  hath 
the  property  of  taking  away  the  wearinefs  of  the  body,  and 
retriving  the  forces  exhaufted  by  hunting,  gardening,  and  all 
ihe  other  painful  exercifes   confequent  to  their  courfe  of 
life. 

The  VefTels  they  ufe  in  their  houfes  are  either  of  wood  or 
earth,  enamel'd  with  divers  colours,  and  very  delightfully 
painted  :  They  (harpen  upon  ftones  the  teeth  of  feveral  wild 
beafts,  and  therewith  arm  their  Arrows  and  Lances :  Before 
(hangers  came  among  them  and  traded  in  their  Country,  they 
knew  not  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  Iron  5  but  they  made  ufe 
of  extraordinary  hard  and  (harp  ftones  infteadof  wedges,  and 
certain  fmooth  and  cutting  bones,  inftead  of  knives. 

They  all  live  very  amicably  together  under  the  conduct  of  * 
King,  who  keeps  his  Court  at  Jldelilot,  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Kingdome:  In  every  City  there  is  a  Governour,  and  other 
fubordinate  Officers,  who  are  appointed  by  him,  and  changed 
at  his  pleafure,  as  he  thinks  mod  convenient:  The  Villages 
alfo  have  Captains  and  beads  of  Families.,  by  whom  they  are 
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governed.  All  immoveable  goods  are  common  among  thefe 
people,  and  excepting  only  their  houfes,  and  the  little  gardens 
belonging  to  them,  they  have  no  propriety  in  any  thing :  they 
carry  on  the  bufinefsof  Agriculture  in  common3and  they  (hare 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  among  themfelves :  At  fowing-time  the 
Governors  and  their  Officers  overfee  the  work  5  and  at  that 
time  all  thofe  who  are  of  age  to  do  any  thing  abroad,  go  out  be- 
times in  the  morning  to  their  work,  and  continue  there  till 
the  evening,  at  which  time  they  return  to  their  Towns  and 
Villages  to  take  their  reft :  While  they  are  at  work,  it  is  the 
bufinefsof  their  Chiefs  to  provide  them  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary in  meat  and  drink  :  They  difpofe  their  Harveft  into  the 
publick  Granaries,  which  are  in  the  midft  of  their  Towns  and 
Villages  5  and  at  every  full  Moon,  and  at  every  new  Moon, 
thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  diftribution  thereof,  fupply 
every  Family ,  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  whereof  it 
confifts, with  as  much  as  will  fuffice* 

They  are  a  temperate  people,and  hate  all  kind  of  voluptu^- 
oufnefs,  and  whatever  tends  to  effeminacy :  And  though  Vines 
grow  naturally  in  their  Country,  yet  do  they  not  make  any 
wine  but  what  is  requifitefor  the  divine  fervice:  Fair  water 
is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  at  great  entertainments,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  pleafant  kind  of  Beer,  which  is  made  of  Turkey  wheat: 
They  alfo  have  the  art  of  making  an  excellent  kind  of  Hydro- 
mel,  or  Mead,  which  they  keep  in  great  earthen  veflels:  The 
great  abundance  of  honey  which  they  find  among  the  Rocks, 
and  in  the  clefts  of  hollow  trees,  fupplies  them  with  that 
whereof  they  make  that  delicious  drink,  which  is  fuch  as  may 
well  pafs  for  Sack,  efpecially  after  it  hath  been  kept  a  long 
time. 

Thofe  of  the  fame  Family  live  fo  lovingly  together,  that 
there  are  among  them  fome  houfes  where  an  old  man  hath  his 
children,  and  his  children's  children,  to  the  third,  nay  fome- 
times  to  the  fourth  generation,  all  living  under  the  fame  roof, 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred  perfons,  and  fometimes  more. 
Mod  of  the  other  Nations  of  the  Septentrional  part  of  Ame- 
ritttwho  inhabit  along  the  Sea-coaft,  are  fo  flothful,  that  in 
the  winter  time  they  are  in  great  want,  becaufe  they  had  not 
fownany  thing  when  the  time  ferved,  or  had  confumed  the 
fruits  of  the  precedent  harveft  in  extraordinary    entertain- 
ments and  debauches :  But  the  Apalachites  hate  nothing  fo  much 
as  idlenefs,  and  they  are  fo  addicled  to  pains-taking,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  being  anfwerable  to  their  labour,  and  be- 
ing diftributed  with  prudence  and  moderation,  maintain  them 
plentifully,  nay  fo  that  they  can,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  affift  their 
Neighbours  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Mountains :  Both  men  and 
women  are  perpetually  employ'd,  after  feed-time  and  harveft, 
in  fpinning  of  Cotton,  Wooll,  and  a  certain  Herb,  which  is  foft 
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and  ftrong,  for  the  making  of  cloth>  and  fe vera! ordinary  forts~ 
of  ftuffs.wherewith  they  cover  themfelves :  Some  among  them 
employ  themfelves  in  making  of  earthen  ware  5  others  in  ma- 
rking Tapiftry  of  the  plumage  of  Birds  5  others,  in  making  of 

BasketsyPanniers3and  other  little  pieces  of  houftiold-fturT  which 
theyrdo  with  a  frrange  induftry.  3 

They  are  of  a  very  loving  and  obliging  difpofition:  And 
whereas  their  diftance  from  the  Sea  exempts  them  from -being 
fubjecl:  to  receive  any  difpleafure  from  Strangers,  they  are  in 
like.manner  ignorant  what  entertainments  to  make  them, when 
they  chance  to  vifit  them,  and  are  never  weary  of  expr  effing 
allmanner  of  friendfhip  towards  them :  They  are  docible  and 
fufceptibleof  all  forts  of  good  difciplines  3  but  they  have  this 
difcommendable  in  them,  that  they  are  very  obftinate  in  their 
opinions,  eafily  angred,  and  much  addiclred  to  revenge,  when 
they  are  convincd  that  they  have  been  injured:  They  are  ex- 
treamly  apt  togive  credit  to  their  dreams^  and  they  have  fbme 
old  dotards  among  them,  who  openly  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
interpret  them*  and  foretell  what  things  ftiall  happen  after 
them. 

They  have  had  a  long  continuance  of  peace  5  however  thejr 
think  it  prudence  to  ftand  always  upon  their  guard,  and  they 
have  always  Sentinels  at  the  avenues  of  their  Cities,  to  prevent 
the  incurfions  of  a  certain  favage  and  extreamly  cruel  people, 
which  hath  irofetled  habitation,  but  wander  up  and  down 
the  Provinces  with  ait  incredible  fwiftnefs,  making  havock 
where-ever  they  come,;  especially  where  they  find  no  refi- 
ftance. 

The  Arms  of  the  Apalachites  are,  the  Bow,  the  Club,  the 
Sling,  and  a  kind  of  great  Javelin,  which  they  dart  out  of  their 
hands,  when  they  have  ipent  all  their  Arrows:  And  whereas 
thofe  that  inhabit  towards  the  woods  and  in  the  Mountains., 
live  only  by  hunting,  continual  exercife  makes  them  fo  expert 
in  (hooting  with  the  Bow,  that  the  King,  who  alwaies  hath  a 
Company  of  them  about  his  perfon,  hath  no  greater  diverfion 
than  to  fee  them  (boot  at  a  mark  for  fome  prize,  which  he  gives 
him  who  in  feweft  (hots  came  to  the  place  affign'd,  or  hath 
(hot  down  a  Crown  fet  up  upon  the  top  of  a  Tree. 

They  are  paffionate  lovers  of  Mufick,  and  all  inftruments 
that  make  any  kind  of  harmony3in(bmuch  that  there's  very  few 
among  them  but  can  play  on  the  Flute,  and  a  kind  of  Hawboy, 
whichbeing  of  feveral  bignefs,  make  a  paiTably  good  harmo- 
ny, and  render  a  found  that  is  very  melodious :  "They  are  migh* 
tily  given  to  dancing,  capering^and  making  a  thoufand  poftures, 
whereby  they  are  of  opinion  they  disbur  then  themfelves  of  all 
their  bad  humours,  and  that  they  acquire  a  great  activity  and 
fupplenefs  of  body,  and  a  wonderful  fwiftnefs  *  in  running. 
They  heretofore  celebrated  folemn  dances  at  the  end  of  every 
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harveft,  and  after  they  had  made  their  Offerings  to  the  Sun 
upon  the  Mountain  of  Olaimi  5  but  now  they  have  no  fet  and 
appointed  time  for  thefe  divertiiements. 

Their  voice  is  naturally  good,  mild,  flexible,  and  pleafant  5 
whence  it  comes  that  many  among  them  make  it  their  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  finging  and  chirping  of  Birds  5  wherein 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  fo  fortunate,  that  like  fo  many  Or- 
pheus's  they  entice  out  of  the  woods  to  follow  them,  thofe 
Birds  which  think  they  hear  only  thofe  of  their  own  fpecies: 
They  doalfoby  finging  alleviate  the  hard  labour  they  are  ad- 
dicted unto,  and  yet  what  they  do,  feems  to  be  done  rather 
out  of  divertifement,  and  to  avoid  idlenefs,  than  out  of  any 
consideration  of  advantage  that  they  make  thereof. 

Their  Language  is  very  fmooth,  and  very  plentiful  in  com* 
parifons  :  That  fpoken  by  the  Captains  and  all  pcrfons  of 
quality ,is  more  elegant  and  fuller  of  fiourifhes  than  that  of  the 
common  fort  of  people :  Their  expreflions  are  very  precife, 
and  their  periods  (hort  enough  .•  While  they  are  yet  children, 
they  learn  feveral  fongs,  made  by  the  Jaouas  in  honour  and 
commendation  of  the  Sun,  they  are  alio  acquainted  with  fe- 
veral other  little  pieces  of  Poetry,  wherein  they  have  com- 
prehended the  moft  memorable  exploits  of  their  Kings,  out  of 
a  defign  Jo  perpetuate  the  memory  thereof  among  them,  and 
the  more  eafily  tranfmit  it  to  their  pofterity. 

Ail  the  Provinces  which  acknowledge  the  King  of  Apala- 
cha  for  their  Sovereign,  underftand  the  language  commonly 
ipoken  in  his  Court ,  yet  does  not  this  hinder  but  that  each 
of  them  hath  a  particular  dialed  of  its  own,  whence  it  comes 
that  the  language  of  fbme,  is  in  feme  things  different  from  that 
of  others  of  the  Inhabitants  .•  The  Provinces  of  Amana  and 
Mattca,  in  which  there  are  to  this  day  many  Caribbian  Fami- 
lies, have  retained  to  this  prefent  many  words  of  the  ancient 
idiome  of  thefe  people,  which  confirms  what  we  have  laid 
down  for  a  certain  altertion,  to  wit,  that  being  known  by  the 
fame  name,  and  having  many  expreffions  common  to  them  with 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  C4r;%-Iilands,  thofe  Families  havealfo 
the  fame  origine  with  them,  as  we  have  reprefented  in  the  pre- 
cedent chapter. 

They  heretofore  adored  the  Sun,  and  had  their  Priefts, 
whom  they  called  Jaouas,  who  were  very  luperftitious  in  rcn- 
dring  to  him  the  fervice  which  they  had  invented  in  honour  of 
him  .*  their  perfwafion  was,  that  the  raies  of  the  Sun  gave  life 
to  all  things,  that  they  dried  up  the  earth,  and  that  once  the 
Sun  having  continued  four  and  twenty  hours  under  an  eclipfe, 
the  earth  had  been  overflown^  and  that  the  great  Lake  which 
they  call  Theomi>  was  rais'd  as  high  as  the  topsofthehigheft 
Mountains  that  encompafs  it  5  but  that  the  Sun  having  reco- 
vered the  eclipfe,  had,  by  his  pretence,  fore  d  the  waters  to 
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return  into  their  abyfles  }  that  only  the  Mountain  dedicated 
to  his  honour,  and  wherein  his  Temple  was,  was  preferv'd 
from  that  deluge  5  and  that  their  Predeceflbrs,  and  all  the 
beaft's  which  are  at  prefent  in  the  woods  and  upon  the  earth 
having  retir'd  to  the  faid  Mountain,  were  preferv'd  for  the 
repopulation  and  recruit  of  the  whole  earth:  So  that  thev 
conceive  themfelves  to  be  the  mod:  ancient  people  of  the 
world;  And  they  affirm,  that  from  that  time  they  have  ac- 
knowledge the  Sun  for  their  God. 

They  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Sun  had  built  himfelf  the 
Temple  which  is  in  the  Mountain  of  olaimi,  the  afcent  where- 
i>f  is  diftant  from  the  City  of  Melilot  fomewhat  lefs  than  a 
league  5  and  that  the  Tonatzuli  (which  are  certain  little  birds 
about  the  bignefs  of  a  Quail,  and  whofe  bellies  and  wings  are 
of  a  bright  yellow,  the  back  of  a  sky-colour,  and  the  head  of 
a  plumage,  partly  red,  and  partly  white)  are  the  meflen- 
gers  and  children  of  the  Sun,  which  alwaies  celebrate  his 
praifes. 

The  fervice  they  rendred  the  Sun  confifted  in  faluting  him 
at  his  riling,  and  ringing  hymns  in  honour  of  him  :  They  ob- 
fcrved  the  fame  Ceremonies  alfo  in  the  evening,  entreating 
hiin  to  return,and  to  bring  the  day  along  with  him  :  Andbe- 
fides  this  daily  iervice  which  every  one  performed  at  the  door 
of  his  houfe,  they  had  alfo  another  publick  and  folemn  fervice^ 
which  confifted  in  facrifices  and  offerings,  and  was  perform'd  by 
the  Jaottas,  four  times  in  the  year,  to  wit,  at  the  two  feed-times5 
and  after  the  two  harvefts,  upon  the  Mountain  of  Olaitni,  with 
great  pomp,  and  a  general  concourfe  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  fix  Provinces. 

This  Mountain  of  Qlami  is  feated,  as  we  faid  before,  in  the 
Province  of  Bemarin,  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  Royal 
City  of  Melilot  3  but  there  is  about  another  league  of  afcent 
and  winding  from  the  foot  of  it,  ere  a  man  can  get  to  the  top 
of  it:  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  andmoft  mira- 
culous Mountains  in  the  world :  Its  figure  is  perfectly  round, 
and  the  natural  defcent  extream  fteepy  5  but  to  facilitate  the 
accefs  thereof  to  fuch  as  are  to  go  up,  they  have  cut  a  good 
broad  way  all  about  it,  and  there  are  here  and  there  feveral 
refting  places  gain'd  out  of  the  Rock,  like  fo  many  neeches:  All 
the  circumference  of  it,  from  the  foot  to  within  two  hundred 
paces  of  the  top,  is  naturally  planted  with  goodly  trees  of 
Saxafras,  Cedar j  and  Cjprep9  and  feveral  others  from  which 
there  iflue  Rojins,  and  Aromatic!^  gums,  of  a  very  delightful 
fcent  .•  On  the  top  of  it  there  isafpacious  plain,  fmooth  and 
eaven  all  over,  and  fomewhat  better  than  a  league  incompafs; 
it  is  covered  with  a  delightful  green  livery  of  a  ftiort  and  fmalf 
grals,  which  is  intermixt  with  Thyme,  Marjoram,  and  other 
iweet  frnelling  herbs :  And  it  was  upon  the  top  of  this  Moun- 
tain* 
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tain,  and  upon  this  pleafant  verdure  that  the  people  flood, 
while  the  Priefts  of  the  Sun  performed  the  divine  fervice. 

The  place  which  ferv'd  them  for  a  Temple,  is  a  large  and 
fpacious  Grott,  or  Cave,  which  is  naturally  cut  in  the  Rock, 
on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Mountain .:  It  hath  a  vaft  and  large 
mouth,  as  the  entrance  of* a  magnificent  Temple:  As  foon  as 
the  Sun  is  rifen,  he  darts  his  rays  on  that  entrance,  which  hath 
before  it  a  fair  and  fpacious  fquare  place,  which  a  man  would  (ay 
were  made  by  art  in  the  Rock  .*  And  there  it  is  that  the  Jaouas^ 
the  Priefts  of  the  Sun,ftay  expe&ing  his  rifing  to  begin  their  or- 
dinary Ceremonies  on  Feftival  days.  This  Cave  within  is 
oval,  two  hundred  foot  in  length,  and  proportionably  broad  : 
The  Vault,  which  is  naturally  cut  in  the  Rock ,  rifes  up  circu- 
larly from  the  ground  to  about  a  hundred  foot  high  .*  There  is 
Juft  in  the  midft  of  it  a  great  hole,  or  Lanthorn,  which  en- 
lightens it  from  the  top  of  the  Mountain  .*  This  Lanthorn  is 
encompafs'd  with  great  ftones,  laid  clofe  together  to  prevent 
peoples  falling  in  .*  The  Vault  on  the  infide  is  perfectly  white, 
and  the  furface  cover'd  with  a  certain  8  alt-peter  ±  which  a  man 
might  take  for  white  Coral  diverfy'd  into  feveral  different 
figures,  the  whole  compafs  of  it  is  of  the  fame  luftre.*  The 
floor  of  it  is  alfo  extreamly  eaven  andifmooth,  as  if  ft  were  all 
of  one  piece  of  marble.  In  fine,  thegreateft  ornament  of  this 
Temple  confiftsin  its  perfect  whitenefs :  At  the  bottom  of  it 
there  is  a  great  Bafin  or  Cittern,  juft  over  againft  the  entrance, 
which  is  full  of  a  very  clear  water, which  perpetually  diftilling 
out  of  the  Rock,  is  received  into  that  place.  Juft  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  Temple,  dire&ly  under  the  Lanthorn  which- en* 
lightens  it,  there  is  a  great  Altar  all  of  one  ftone,  of  a  round 
figure,  three  foot  in height  from  the  floor,  and  fuftain'd  by  a 
fhort  pillar,  which  Altar  and  the  Pedeftal  feem  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  the  place  where  itftands,  that  being  in  all  probabi* 
lityapieceof  a  Rock  which  jutted  out  upon  the  floor  of  that 
miraculous  Cave. 

The  Sacrifices  which  the  Jaouas  offered  to  the  Sun,con(ifted 
not  in  the  effufion  of  mans  blood,or  that  of  fome  certain  beaftsj 
for  they  were  of  a  perfwafion,  that  the  Sun,  giving  life  to  all 
things,  would  not  be  pleas'd  with  a  fervice  that  fhould  deprive 
thofe  creatures  of  the  life  which  he  had  beftow'd  on  them; 
but  the  Sacrifice  confided  only  in  Songs,  which  they  had  com- 
pos'd  in  honour  of  him,  as  alfo  in  the  perfumes  of  certain  aro- 
matical  drugs,  which  they  appointed  to  be  burnt  on  his  Altar, 
and  in  the  offerings  of  garments,  which  the  rich  prefented  by 
the  hands  of  the  Priefts,  to  be  afterwards  diftributed  among 
the  poorer  fort  of  people. 

All  this  Ceremony,  which  was  performed  four  times  a  year, 
lafted  from  Sun-rifing  till  noon,  at  which  time  the  AlTembly 
Was  difmifs'd  .•  The  Priefts  went  up  to  the  Mountain  on  the 
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Eve  of  every  Feftival,  to  prepare  themfelves  for  that  folemn 

Aftion  5  and  the  people,  which  came  thither  from  all  the  Pro- 

vinces,  were  there  prefent  fome  time  before  Sun-rifing.     The 

way  which  led  up  to  the  Mountain  was  enlightned  by  great 

Fires,  which  were  kept  in  all  that  Night,  for  the  convenience 

of  thofe  who  went  thither  to  adore*     All  the  people  remained 

without  upon  the  Mountain,  and  none  but  the  Priefts  durft 

come  neer  the  Grot,  which  (erv'd  them  for  a  Temple.     Thofe 

who  brought  any  Garments  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor, 

prcfented  them  to  the  Priefts  who,  (rood  at  the  entrance,  and 

they  hung  them  on  the  Poles  which  were  on  both  fides  of  the 

Portal,  where  they  remained  till  after  the  Service,  and  then 

they  were  diftributed  among  the  poor,  as  were  alfo  the  other 

prefents  which  the  rich  offered,  and  which  were  in  like  manner 

kept  till  the  (ame  time :  Thofe  alfo  who  brought  Perfumes  to 

burn  on  the  Altar,deliver'd  their  prefents  to  the  Priefb. 

As  foon  as  the  Sun  began  to  appear,  the  Priefts  who  ft  odd  be- 
fore 'the  Temple  began  their  Songs  and  Hymns ,  adoring  him 
feveral  times  on  their  knees  5  then  they  went  one  after  another 
to  caft  the  Incenfe  and  Perfume  which  they  had  in  their  hands 
upon  the  Fire,  which  they  had  before  kindled  on  the  Altar,  as 
alfb'upon  a  great  Stone  which  ftood  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Grcvt:  This  Ceremony  being  ended,  the  chiefeft  of  the  Priefts 
powr^d  fome  Honey  into  a  hollow  Stone,  madefbmwhat  like 
thefe  Stones  wherein  the  Holy- water  ftands  in  fome  places, 
which  Stone  ftood  alfo  before  this  Temple  3  and  into  another, 
which  was  of  the  fame  figure  and  the  fame  matter,  he  put  fome 
cotns  of  Turkey-wheat  a  little  bruis'd,  and  deftitnte  of  their 
outward  Shell,  as  alfo  fome  other  fmall  grains,  which  the 
Birds  confecrated  to  the  Sun,  called  the  ton atzuti,  do  greedily 
feed  upon:  Thefe  Birds,  whereof  there  are  great  numbers  in 
the  Woods  which  lie  round  about  this  Mountain,  were  fo  ac- 
cuftomed  to  find  thefe  Treatments  which  were  prepar  a  for 
them  in  that  place,  that  they  fail'd  not  to  come  there  in  great 
companies  as  foon  as  the  Aflembly  was  retir'd. 

While  the  Priefts  continu'd  burning  the  perfume,  and  cele- 
brating the  praifes  of  the  Sun,  the  People  who  were  upon  the 
Mountain  having  made  feveral  bowings  at  the  rifing  of  the  Sun, 
entertain *d  themfelves  afterwards  in  fome  kinds  of  recreation^ 
dances,  and  fongs,  which  they  fuBg  in  honour  of  him  5  and  af- 
terwards fitting  down  on  the  grafs,  every  one  fell  to  what  he 
had  brought  along  with  him  for  his  Viaticum. 

Thus  they  continud  there  till  noon  5-  but  when  it  came  neer 
that  time,  the  Priefts,  quitting  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  went 
into  the  body  of  it,  and  difpofing  themfelves  about  the  Altar, 
which  ftood  in  the  midft,  they  began  to  fing  afrefl :  Then  as 
foon  as  the  Sun  began  to  ca?ft  hfe  golden  beams  on  the  border 
of  the  opening  or  Lanthorn,  under  which  the  Afe  was  ere 
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&ed5  they  put  Incenfe  and  other  perfumes  upon  the  fire  which 
they  had  kindled  the  night  before,  and  very  carefully  kept  in 
upon  that  Altar  :  Having  ended  their  Songs,  and  confum'd  all 
their  Perfumes,  they  all  retir'd  to  the  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
before  the  Gate,  excepting  only  fix,  who  remain'd  neer  the  Al- 
tar 3  and  while  thofe  who  flood  at  the  entrance  lift  up  their 
Voices  more  then  ordinary,  the  others  who  remain'd  at  the  Al- 
tar let  go  out  of  their  hands,  at  the  fame  time,  every  one  fix  of 
the  Tonatzuli, which  they  had  brought  thither,and  kept  in  Cages 
for  that  purpofe :  Thefe  Birds  having  flown  about  the  Temple, 
and  finding  the  entrance  poiTefTed  by  the  Priefts5  who  were  at 
the  Gate  with  Boughs  in  their  hands,  and  frighted  them  with 
their  Voices ,  took  their  flight  out  at  the  open  place  in  the 
midft  of  the  Temple  3  and  after  they  had  flown  about  a  while, 
the  AlTembly  which  was  upon  the  Mountain  entertain'd  them 
with  loud  cries  of  rejoycing,  as  accounting  them  to  have  put  a 
period  to  the  Ceremony ,and  looking  on  them  as  the  Children 
and  Meffengers  of  the  Sun,  they  immediately  got  into  the 
Woods. 

As  foon  as  thefe  Birds  were  gone  the  people  march'd  down 
in  order  from  the  Mountain,  and  paffing  neer  the  Temple,  the 
Priefts,  who  were  ftill  in  their  Office,caussd  them  to  enter  into 
it's  and  after  they  had  warned  their  hands  and  their  faces  in 
the  Fountain,  they  ord-r'd  them  to  go  out  at  the  fame  en- 
trance ,  which  was  diyided  by  a  fmall  partition  v  purpofely 
made  there  to  prevent  confufion  and  diforder :  Then  at  their 
coming  out  they  took  another  way,  which  led  them  into  the 
Road  that  condu&ed  to  the  Mountain,  and  was  the  fame  by 
which  they  had  afc ended  3  and  fo  every  one  made  towards  his 
own  home. 

The  poor,  whereof  the  Priefts  had  a  Catalogue,  ftaid  till 
all  the  reft  were  gone,  and  receiv'd  from  their  hands  the  Gar- 
ments, and  all  the  other  Prefents  which  the  rich  had  made  to 
the  Sun,  to  be  diftributed  among  them  3  which  done,  all  left 
the  Mountain,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  Ceremony. 

But  now,  ftnce  the  greateft  and  moft  confiderable  part  of 
the  people  who  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  of  Beniarin 
and  Matica^  and  particularly  the  King  and  City  of  Melilot^ 
have  embraced  the  Chriftian  Religion,  this  Mountain  and  its 
Temple  are  not  much  frequented,  unlefs  it  be  out  of  curiofity  .* 
Nor  does  the  King  permit  his  Subjects  of  the  other  Provinces, 
who  have  not  receiv'd  Baptifm,  to  go  up  thither  to  perform 
their  Sacrifices  and  all  their  ancient  Superftitions. 

They  believ'd  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  3  but  they  had 
fo  difguis'd  this  Truth  with  Fables,  that  it  was  in  a  manner 
fmother'd  thereby.  They  embalm'd  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceafed  Relations  with  feveral  forts  of  Gums  and  Aromatical 
Drugs,  which  had  the  virtue  of  prefervingthem  from  corrup- 
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tion  5  and  after  they  hid  kept  them  fometimes  above  a  year  in 
their  houfes,  they  buried  them  in  their  Gardens,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  Forefts,  with  great  lamentations  and  ceremo- 
nies. They  fhew  to  this  day  at  the  foot  of  the  pleafanx  Moun- 
tairi  of  Olaiwi,  the  Sepulchres  of  feveral  of  their  Kings,  which 
are  cut  in  the  Rock}  there  is  planted  before  every  one  of 
them  a  fair  Cedar,  for  the  better  obfervation  of  the  place,  and 
more  exacl:  continuance  of  their  memories. 

To  make  a  greater  expreffion  of  their  mourning,  and  to 
(hew  how  much  they  bewail'dthe  death  of  their  Friends  and 
Rinred,  they  cut  off  fome  part  of  their  hair  5  but  when  any 
King  died  they  fhav'd  the  whole  head,  and  fuffer'd  not  their 
hair  to  grow  again,  till  they  had  bewail'd  him  for  the  (pace  of 
fifteen  months. 

The  Knowledge  which  the  Apalachites  have  of  God,  they 
have  attained  to  by  feveral  degrees :  For,  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bufinefs,  it  is  about  an  Age  fince  that  the  firft  Seeds  of 
Chriftian  Religion  were  fown  in  that  part  of  Florida,  by  a 
French  Colony  confifting  of  feveral  Perfons  of  Quality,  which 
was  brought  thither  and  eftablinYd  there  by  one  Captain  Ri- 
bauldjn  the  time  of  Charles  the  Ninth  King  of  France  :  The  firft 
thing  he  did  was  to  build  a  Fort,  which  he  named  Carolina,  m 
honour  of  His  Chriftiafi  Majefty  :  He  impos'd  alfo  on  the  Capes, 
Ports,  and  Rivers  of  that  Country,  the  names  they  are  at  the 
prefent  known  by  5  fo  that  along  the  Coaft  a  man  finds  a  place 
called  the  Port  Royal,the  French  Capejhe  Rivers  of  Seine \Loyre, 
Charante,Garonne,  Daufins,  May,  Somme,  and  feveral  other  pla- 
ces, which  have  abfolute  French  names,  and  confequently  are 
a  manifeft  argument  that  the  faid  Nation  have  heretofore  had 
lbnie  command  there. 

But  what  is  more  worthy  obfervation,  and  conduces  more 
to  our  purpofe,  is,  that  at  this  firft  Expedition  for  Florida,  there 
went  along  with  the  Adventurers  two  Learned  and  Religious 
Perfons,  who  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  the  Country 
made  it  their  bufinefs,  by  all  forts  of  good  offices,  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  the  affections  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  to  learri 
their  Language,  that  fo  they  might  give  them  fome  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  (acred  myfteries  of  his  Gofpel.  The  Memo- 
rials which  Captain  Ribauld  left  behind  him  as  to  that  particu- 
lar ,  fhew  how  that  the  King  Saturiova ,  who  govern'd  the 
Quarter  where  the  French  had  eftablifh'd  themfelves,  and  who 
had  for  Vaflals  to  him  feveral  little  Kings  and  Princes  who 
were  his  Neighbours,  receiv'd  thofe  Preachers  very  kindly, 
and  recommended  it  to  all  his  Subje&s,  that  they  mould  have  a 
lingular  efteem  for  them  5  fo  that  the  affection  thofe  poor  peo- 
ple bore  them,  and  the  fidelity  and  zeal  the  others  exprefs'd  for 
the  advancement  of  their  Conversion,  rais'd  even  then  very 
great  hopes  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  would  profper  in  their 
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hands,  and  that  that  little  portion  of  his  Vineyard  being  care- 
fully drefs'd,  would  in  time  bring  forth  many  good  and  preci- 
ous fruits,  to  the  praife  of  his  grace. 

Thefe  happy  beginnings  and  firft-fruits  of  the  Gofpel  of  our 
Saviour  Jefus,  were  afterwards  augmented  and  advanc'd  by  the 
cares  of  Monfieur  the  Admiral  deColigny,  who  gave  a  Com- 
tmfiionto  one  de  Laudoniere,  to  carry  over  thither  a  confide- 
rablefupply  of  Soldiers  and  all  forts  of  Tradefmen,  which  ar- 
riv'd  in  the  year  One  thoufand  five  hundred  fixty  and  four  : 
But  thefe  laft  Adventurers  had  hardly  taken  the  air  in  the 
Country  after  their  arrival  thither,  ere  the  Spaniard,  who  ima- 
gines that  all  Americabdongs  to  him,  and  who  hath  ever  been 
jealous  of  the  French  Nation,  made  his  advantage  of  the  dis- 
orders which  were  then  in  that  Country,  to  traverfe  the  gene- 
rous defigns  of  the  Directors  of  that  hopeful  Colony,  and 
fmother  it  as  'twere  in  the  Cradle  :  To  that  purpofe  he  fent 
thither  Peter  Melande%  with  fix  great  (hips  full  of  men  and  am- 
munition, who  fell  upon  it  on  the  nineteenth  of  September , 
M  D  LXV. 

Monfieur  de  Laudoniere and  Captain  Ribauld,  who  had  not 
long  before  brought  the  Colony  a  fmall  recruit  of  men,  con- 
fideringthat  it  would  be  madnefs  to  think  to  oppofe  fuch  a 
powerful  force,  refolv'd,  with  the  advice  of  moft  of  the  Offi- 
cers, to  capitulate  and  deliver  up  the  place  to  the  ftronger 
party,  upon  fuch  honourable  conditions  as  people  befiegd 
are  wont  to  demand.  Peter  Melande%  granted  them  moft  of 
the  Articles  they  had  propos'd  ,  but  ailoon  as  he  was  got  into 
the  Fort,  and  had  fecur'd  the  Guards,  he  broke  the  promife 
he  had  made  them,  and  violating  the  Law  of  Nations,  he  cru- 
elly maflacred  not  only  the  Soldiery,  but  alfo  all  the  women 
and  children,  whom  he  found  within  the  place,  and  who  could 
not  make  their  efcape  by  flight. 

Ifr  Captain  Ribauld  fell  in  the  MalTacre  $  but  de  Laudoniere 
made  a  (hift  to  efcape,  through  the  Fenns,  to  the  (hips  newly 
come  from  France,  which  by  good  fortune  were  (till  in  the 
Road  :  Some  others  of  the  Inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  firft 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  had  forefeen  the  danger  likely  to 
fall  upon  them,  got  in  time  into  the  woods,  and  in  the  night 
time  came  to  the  Village  of  their  good  friend  Saturiova,  who, 
hating  the  Spaniard,  gave  them  protection,  and  fupply'd  them 
with  provifions  for  a  competent  fubfiftance,  till  the  year 
M  D  LXVII.  when  Captain  de  Gorgues,  coming  to  Florida  with 
three  (tout  (hips  full  of  refolute  men  and  all  forts  of  Ammu- 
nition, (everely  puniihed  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
being  afTifted  by  Saturiova,  and  all  hw  Neighbours  and  Allies, 
herevengdthe  publick  injuries  of  the  French,  putting  to  the 
fword  all  the  Spaniards  he  met  with,  not  only  in  the  Fort  of 
Carolina^  which  they  had  repair 'd  and  fortified  after  their  ufur- 
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pation  of  it3  but  alio  thofe  he  found  in  two  other  Forts  which 
they  had  built  along  the  Coaft,  which  he  burnt  and  demolifh'd^ 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  xii.  Chapter  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the 
Defcription  of  the  Wefl-lndies^  writ  by  'John  deLaet.         ..    ,    . 
The    Memorials  which  Captain  de  Gorgucs  caufed  to    be 
printed,  giving  an  account  of  his  Expedition  into  Florida,  tell 
us  of  a  certain  French-man  named  Peter  duBre,  who  having 
made  his  efcape  to  King  Saturiovd,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  related  to  him,  that  there  efcaped  of  that  MalTa- 
cre  but  ten  men,  of  which  number  he   was  one  3  that  they  all 
met  with  a  fafe  retreat  in  the  territories  of  the  faid  Prince., 
who  liv'd  not  far  from  their  defolated  Colony  5  that  three  of 
the  efcaped  perfbns  dy'd  there  fome  months  after  that  defeat  % 
that  of  the  (even  remaining,  there  were  fix  were  fo  charm'd 
withthe  adyantagedus  relation  which  the  fubjeds  of  Saturiov* 
made  to  them  daily  of  the  Treasures  of  King  Mayra^  of  the 
powerfulnefs  of  another  whofe  name  was  Ollaca,  who  com- 
manded forty  Princes,  and  of  the  gerierofity  and  prudent 
conduct  of  the  King  of  Apalacha,  who  govern  cl  many  fair  and 
large  Provinces  feated  at  the    foot  of  the  Mountains,  and 
reaching  into  feveral  delightful  Vales  which    they  encom- 
pafe'd  5  that  they  importun'd  Satnriova,  who  had  entertained 
them  (o  kindly,  that  he  would  be  pleas'd  to  allow  tbem  guides, 
to  conduct  them  to  the  Frontiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  thelaft 
named,  of  whom  they  had  heard  fo  many  miracles,  and  had 
particularly  this    recommendation,   that  he  was  a  lover  of 
Strangers,  and  that  his  Subjects  were  the  moft  civilly  governd 
of  all  the  Septentrional  part  of 'America  %  that  Saturiova,  wil- 
ling to  add  that  favour  to  all  thofe  they  had  receiv'd  from  him 
before,  gave  them  a  good  convoy,  confifting  of  the  moft  vali- 
ant of  his  fubjeds,  to  conduct  them  with  all  fafety  to  all  his 
Allies,  and  to  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Apalacha^  if  they 
were  defirous  to  vifit  him. 

The  relation  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  Progrefs,  which  thefe  few 
French-men  undertook  to  latisfie  their  curiofity,  and  to  make 
the  beftufe  they  could  of  this  interval  of  their  misfortune,  afc 
fores  us,  that  after  they  had  vifited  Athortts,  the  Son  of  Satu- 
rjova^and  moft  of  his  Allies,  who  had  their  Villages  all  along 
a  delightful  River  which  in  their  Language  they  call  Seloy^  to 
avoid  meeting  any  of  the  fubje&s  of  Timagea,  who  was  then 
engag'd  in  a  War  againft  Saturiova,  there  was  a  neceffity  they 
fbould  crofe  Rivers  upon  boughs  of  trees  faften'd  together, 
climb  up  Mountains,  and  make  their  way  through  Fens  and 
thick  Forefts,  where  they  met  with  feveral  cruel  beafts  >  that 
before  they  came  within  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Apala- 
cha,  they  were  many  times  fet  upon  by  Troops  of  Savages^who 
icout  up  and  down  among  thofe  vaft  defarts }  that  two  of  their 
Guides  were  kill'd  in  thofe  encounters,  and  moft  of  the  reft 
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dangeroufly  wounded  5  that  the  fab) acts  of  Ring  Timagoa,  ha- 
ving obferv'd  their  march,  had  follow'd  them  for  feveral  days, 
and  not  being  able  to  overtake  them,  they  laid  ambufhes  for 
them,  thinking  to  have  met  with  them  in  their    return  5  that 
after  they  had  run  through  abundance  of  dangers,  and  many 
times  endur'd  much  hunger  and  thirft,  they  got  at  laft  to  the 
Province  of  Matte ■<*,  which  is  under  the    jurifdi&ion  of  the 
Ring  of  Apalacha  g  that  the  Governor  of  the  City  of  Ak&veka7 
which  is  the  Metroprolis  of  that  Country,  caus  d  them  to  be 
brought  to  the  Ring,  who  was  then  gone  to  viiit  the  Province 
of  Amana  5  that  that  Prince  entertain  d  them   with  fo  much 
kindnefs,  and  exprefs'd  fo  much  friendfhip  towards  them,  that 
they  refolv'd  to  fend  back  their  Guides  into  their  Country,and 
to  fetle  themfelves  amongft  the  Afdldchhes,  fince  they  found 
them  anfwerabletothe  account  they  had  received  of  them. 

The  remembrance  of  the  dangers  they  had  run  through  ere- 
they  could  get  into  the  Province  of  Matte  a  5  the  lively  appre- 
henfion  they  had  of  the  difficulties  which  were  unavoidable  in 
their  return  5  the  little  hope  there  was  that  the  French  would 
ever  undertake  the  re-eftablifbment  of  their  Colony  5  the 
pleafantnefs  and  fertility  of  the  Country  into  which  divine 
Providence  had  brought  them  s  and  the  good  natures  of  the 
Inhabitants,  befides  feveral  other  confiderations,  prevail'd  with 
them  to  refolve  on  that  fetlement.  But  the  Guides  whom 
Saturiova  had  given  them,  obftru&ed  their  refolution  fo  much, 
and  fo  earneftly  remonftrated  to  them,  that  they  durft  not  pre- 
fent  themfelves  before  their  Lord  without  them,  thattocom- 
pofe  the  difference,  and  prevent  the  reproach  they  were  afraid 
of  at  their  return  into  their  own  Country,  they  prevail'd  fo  far, 
that  two  of  thofe  Travellers  (hould  come  back  along  with 
them  to  Saturiova,  to  teftifie  their  care  and  fidelity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Commiffion  he  had  given  them, 

The  fame  Relation  adds  further,  that  thofe  four  French-men 
who  voluntarily  ftay'd  among  the  Apalachites,  being  well  in- 
ftru&edin  the  ways  of  God,  left  them  fbme  knowledge  oi  his 
Sovereign  Majefty :  And  the  EngtiJI),  who  have  fome  years  fince 
found  the  way  into  thofe  Provinces,  write,  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Province  of  "Bemarin  do  ftill  talk  of  thofe  (Gran- 
gers, and  it  is  from  them  that  they  have  learnt  feveral  words 
of  the  French  Language,  fuch  as  are  among  others  thofe  that 
fignifie  God,  Heaven,  Earth,  Friend,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,Para- 
dife.  Hell,  Yea,  No.  Befides  which  there  are  many  other  words 
common  among  thofe  people,  and  are  us'd  by  them  to  exprefs 
the  fame  thing  which  they  fignifie  in  French. 

After  the  death  of  all  thefe  French-men,  who  were  very 
much  lamented  by  all  the  Apalachites  ,  excepting  only  the 
Priefts  of  the  Sun*  who  bore  them  an  irreconcileable  hatred, 
becaufe  they  turned  the  People  from  Idolatry,  and  inclined 
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them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  who  created  the  Sun, 
whom  they  adored  as  God,  the  Provinces  which  are  feated  in 
the  Vales  of  the  Apalachaan  Mountains ,  and  had  been  en- 
lightned  but  by  a  very  weak  ray  of  coeleftial  light,  would  ea- 
fily  have  returned  to  the.darknefs  of  their  ancient  fupcrftition, 
if  God;,  by  a  remarkable  difpofal  of  his  Providence,  had  not 
fent  to  them  fome  Englijl)  Families,  which  at  their  arrival  thither 
blew  up  that  little  fpark,  which  lay  hid  under  the  embers,  into 
a  weak  flame. 

Thefe;  Families  came  out  of  Virginia  in  the  year  M  DC  XXL 
with  an  intention  to  go  to  New-England,  to  avoid  the  frequent 
iocurfions and  maiTacres  committed  there  by  the  Savages }  but 
the  wind  proving  contrary  to  their  defign,  they  were  caft  on 
the  Coafts  of  Florida,  whence  they  pafs'd  into  the  Province 
of  Matica,  and  thence  ip to  thofe  of  Amana  and  Bettoarin,  and 
in  the  laft  they  fetled  themfelves,  and  have  drawn  thither  a 
confiderable  number  of  Ecclefiafticks  and  perfons  of  quality, 
who  have  there  laid  the  foundations  of  a  final!  Colony.  Moft 
of  thofe  who  are  retir'd  into  thofe  places  fo  remote  from,  all 
commerce  in  the  world,  undertook  that  generous  defign,  in 
the  midft  of  the  great  revolutions  which  happen  d  m  England 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  the  main  bufinefsthey  propos'd 
to  themfelves  at  that  time,  was* only  to  make  their  advantage 
offo  feafonable  a  retreat,  that  they  might  the  more  ferioufly, 
and  with  lefs  diftr  action,  mind  the  attainment  of  their  own  fal- 
vation,  and  dilate  the  limits  of  Chriftianity  among  thofe  poor 
people,  if  God  gave  them  the  means. 

We  underftand  alfo  by  the  laft  papers  that  have  been  fent  us 
from  America,th2Lt,  God  bleffing  the  endeavours  of  the  firft  In- 
habitants of  thisfmall  Colony,  they  have  within  thefe  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  baptized  moft  of  the  Officers  and  the  moft 
confiderable  Heads  of  Families  in  the  Provinces  otBemariti 
and  Amana  }  That  at  the  prefent^they  have  a  Bifhop  and  many 
learned  and  zealous  Ecclefiafticks  among  them,  who  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Lord  $  and  the  more  to  advance  it,  they  have 
built  Colledges  in  all  thofe  places  where  there  are  Churches, 
that  the  Children  of  the  Apalachites  may  be  inftru&ed  in  the 
my fteries  of  Chriftian  Religion  and  true  piety. 

The  fame  Papers  add  further,  that  though  the  King  of  Apa- 
lacha  hath  received  Baptiiin,  and  feems  to  have  much  affection 
for  thefe  Strangers,,  who  have  procur'd  him  that  happinefs  5 
yet  hath  he  of  iate  entertained  fome  jealoufie  of  them,  out  of 
an  apprehenfion,  as  it  was  reprelented  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
Councel,  that  if  he  fuffer'd  them  to  grow  more  numerous,  they 
might  in  time  become  Matters  of  the  Country  :  He  thereupon 
in  the  firft  place  difpers'd  them  into  feveral  Cities,  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  make  any  confiderable  body,  or  foment 
any  fact-ions,  and  afterwards,  there  was  an  order  pafs'd,  that 
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all  thofe  who  have  at  the  prefent  any  fetlement  in  the  bofom 
of  his  Country,  might  peaceably  continue  in  their  habitati- 
ons, and  participate  of  the  fame  priv Hedges  with  the  Natives, 
provided  they  held  no  correfpondence  with  any  abroad,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  publick  tranquillity  5  but  that  hencefor- 
ward no  other  ftrangers  (hall  be  permitted  to  make  any  fur- 
ther eftablifhments  there. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  the  Country, 
affirm,  that  the  King  of  the  Apalachites  hath  no  juft  caufe  to 
fear  that  either  the  Englijh  or  any  other    ftrangers  {hould  be 
guilty  of  any  defign  againft  him,  as  to  the  mattering  of  his 
Country :  For,  befides  the  neceffity  there  is  of  having  a  very 
powerful  Army,  ere  any  fuch  enterprife  can  be  undertaken, 
and  that  the  Englijh  who  are  eftabliQYd  there,  are  no  more 
amongft  that  great  Nation,  than  a  handful  of  fatid  on  the  Sea- 
fide  5  this  Country  being  fo  remote  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  deftitute  of  Gold,  Silver,  precious  Stones,  and  in 
a  manner  all  rich  Commodities,  whereby  Commerce  is  kept 
up  and  continu'd  5  it  is  moft  certain,  that  it  will  never  be  much 
fought  after  or   envy'd  by  anv  European  Nations,  which  fend 
out  Colonies  only  to  thofe  places,  where  there  is  hope  of  ma- 
king fome  confiderable  advantage  by  way  of  Trade.     Where- 
to may  be  added  this  further  cdnfideration,  that,  though  thefe 
Provinces  were  polTefs'd  of  as  great  Treafures  and  Rarities ,  as 
they  are  deftitute  thereof  3  yet  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from 
Sea-Ports,  and  having  no  navigable  Rivers  falling  into  it,  by 
means  whereof  there  might  in  time  be  fome  correfpondence 
between  them  and  other  parts,  there    is  no  likelihood  that 
there  (hould  be  many  perfons  either  in  England  or  any  where 
elfe,  who  would  be  perfwaded  to  crofs  over  fo  many  Seas,  to 
go  and  end  their  days  in  a  Country  which  is  deftitute  of  all 
thofe  conveniences ,  and   cannot  receive  thofe  refrefhments 
Which  are  brought  out  of  Europe,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
comfortable  fubfiftance  of  all  the  other  Colonies  of  America  3 
and  in  a  word,  a  Country,  which  can  give  its  Inhabitants  no- 
thing but  clothing  andnouriftiment. 

Some  time  after  the  English  had  eftablifh'd  therrifelves  in  this 
Country,  as  we  have  represented  before,  the  Spaniards  (who 
as  it  were  keep  the  keys  of  one  part  of  Florida,  by  means  of 
the  Forts  they  have  built  near  the  moft  eminent  Havens,  and 
along  the  moft  confidernble  Rivers  J  brought  in  there  a  com- 
pany of  religious  men  of  the  Order  of  the  Minimes ,  whom 
Pope  Vrban  the  eighth  had  fent  into  the  Septentrional  America, 
in  the  quality  of  Apoflolical  Mijfionaries,  and  endow 'd  with 
moft  ample  priviledges,  for  their  better  encouragement  in 
the  carrying  on  of  that  work  :  They  arriv'd  in  thofe  Provinces 
in  the  year,  One  thoufand  fix  hundred  forty  and  three  3  and 
fince  that  time  they  have  taken  their  progreft  through  moft  of 
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the  Villages  thar  lie  about  the  great  Lake, and  upon  the  de/eent 
of  the  Mountains  which  look  towards  the  Country  of  the 
Cofachites:  It  is  reported.)  that  they  have  baptized  with  great 
pomp  the  raracoujfis  of  the  Province  of  Achalaca,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  Subjects. 

When  thefe  religious  men  return  from  their  Millions,  they 
live  in  a  folitary3  yet  delightful  place,  which  lies  upon  the 
deicentof  a  high  Mountain,  not  above  a  quarter  qf  a  league 
diftant  from  the  great  Lake,  and  about  as  much  from  the 
greateft  Village  of  the  Province  of  Achalaca.  Before  a  man 
comes  to  their  habitation,  he  mull:  crofs  through  feveral  fair 
Gardens,  in  the  midft  whereof  there  is  apleafant  walk,  plants 
ed  with  trees  on  both  fides,  which  reaches  to  the  skirt  of  the 
Mountain :  And  though  they  have  feated  themfelves  on  m 
eminent  place,  yet  they  have  many  iprings,  which,  falling  down 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountains,  are  receiv'd  into  great 
Citterns  and  great  Ponds ,  where  they  have  abundance  of 
good  Fifti :  The  Lord  of  the  Country  vifits  them  often,  a&d 
hath  a  great  refpeft  for  them  5  for  the  moft  part,  he  hath  fome 
one  of  them  about  his  perfon  ,  who  ferves  him  as  a  Chap4- 
lain. 

In  the  year  One  thoufand  fix  huadred  fifty  and  three,  in 
which  Mr.  Brzgffec^  that  moft  inquisitive  Englijh  Gentleman* 
from  whom  we  have  receiv'd  all  the  account  we  have  given  of 
the  Apalachites,  arrived  in  that  Province  of  Achalaca,  the  fore- 
mention  'd  Religious  men  entertain 'd  him  very  kindly,  and 
did  him  all  the  good  offices  lay  in  their  power  :  From  them  it 
was,  that,  during  his  aboad in  the  Country,  he  learnt  all  the 
particulars  we  are  now  going  to  defer ibe,  and  which  he  hath 
liberally  communicated  to  us. 

They  fhow'd  him  an  admirable  Flower,  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  Mountains  of  thofe  parts :  The  figure  of  this 
Slower  is  much  like  that  of  a  Bell,  and  there  are  as  many  co* 
lours  obfervable  in  it  as  in  the  Rain-bow  5  the  under  leaver 
which  being  fully  blown,  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  oUf 
greateft  Rofes,  are  charged  with  a  great  many  other  leaves^ 
which  appear  frill  lefs  and  lefs  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of 
the  Bell;  Out  of  the  midft  of  them  there  rifesa  little  buttofi| 
like  a  heart,  which  is  of  a  very  delicious  tafte :  The  Plant  hath 
a  little  bulhinefs  at  the  top,  much  like  Sage  :  The  leaves  and 
the  flower  fmell  like  a  Violet :  It  is  alfo  a  kind  of  fenfhiye 
Plant,  for  ir  cannot  be  touch'd,  either  in  its  leaves  or  flower  ,but 
it  immediately  withers. 

Thefe  Religious  men  carryed  the  faid  Englijh  Gentleman  to 
a  Village  of  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  in  the  Mountains,  where 
there  is  a  miraculous  Grott  or  Cave,  wherein  the  waters  have 
fafhion'd  all  the  moft  delightful  rarities,  that  a  man  can  defire 
from  *  divertifment  of  that  kind.*  They  fhew'd  him  particu- 
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larly  one  place  in  the  faid  Grott,  where  the  waters  falling  up- 
on a  bare  (tone,  and  diftilling  drop  after  drop,  of  a  different 
bignefs,  make  fo  exact  a  rnufick,  that  there  is  no  harmony  can 
well  be  preferred  before  it. 

There  is  found  in  the  Mountains,  on  the  Eaft-fide  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Achalaca^  fome  Rock-Chriftal,  and  certain  red  and 
bright  ftones,  which  have  fuch  a  luftre  as  that  they  might  pafs 
for  right  Rubies :  Tis  poffible  there  may  be  fome  Copper- 
mines  in  thofe  parts  5  but  they  are  not  yet  difcovered,  only 
what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  they  find  a  kind  of  golden 
land  there,  which  is  wafh'd  down  by  the  torrents,  and  hath  a 
wonderful  luftre  .*  Mr.  Brigjiock  having  given  of  it  to  fome 
Goldfmiths  to  make  a  teft  thereof,  it  was  in  a  manner  quite  con- 
fum<l  by  the  fire,  and  the  little  that  remained  in  the  Crucible 
might  well  pafs  for  very  fine  Copper. 

Thefe  fame  Religious  men  ftiew'd  the  faid  Gentleman,  as 
they  pafsM  through  the  woods,  feveral  forts  of  trees  which 
yielded  Gums  of  excellent  (cent,  as  alfb  many  other  Rarities, 
a  particular  account  whereof  would  require  a  considerable  Vo- 
lume i  But  above  all,  they  fhow'd  him  the  tree,  whereof  the 
Floridians  make  that  excellent  drink  which  they  cz\l.CaJinay 
the  defcription  whereof  may  befeen  in  the  Hiftory  of  de  LaeU 
It  is  abfblutely  conformable  to  the  Relation  of  Mr.  Brigflocks 

Before  the  Inhabitants  of  Achalacha  were  converted  to  Chrf- 
ftianity,  they  took  feveral  Wives  5  but  now  their  Marriages 
are  regulated,  and  they  content  themfelves  only  with  one  : 
They  interr'd  their  Lords  as  the  Apalachites  do,  in  the  Caves 
that  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains:  then  they  made  up  the 
entrance  thereof  with  a  ftone-wall  .•  they  hung  before  the 
Cave  the  moft  confiderable  VefTels  which  thofe  Princes  had 
made  ufe  of  at  their  Tables:  And  all  the  Captains  faften'd 
all  about  the  place,  their  Bows,  Arrows,and  Clubs,  and  mourn- 
ed for  feveral  days  at  the  Sepulchre  :  They  worfhipped  the 
Sun,  and  held  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  as  well  as  their 
Neighbours:  They  believ'd  alfo  that  fuch  as  had liv'd  well, 
and  ferv'd  the  Sun  as  they  ought,  and  made  many  prefents  to 
the  poor,  in  honour  of  him,  were  hapyy,  and  that  after  death 
they  were  chang'dinto  Stars :  But  on  the  contrary,  that  thofe 
who  had  led  a  wicked  life,  were  carried  into  the  precipices  of 
the  high  Mountains,  whereby  they  were  furrounded,  and  there 
endur'd  extream  want  and  mifery,  amongft  the  Lions,  Tygers, 
and  other  beafts  of  prey,  which  hunt  after  their  fuftenance 
therein. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Country  are  all  long-liv'd,  infomuch 
that  there  are  many  among  them,  both  men  and  women,  who 
are  neer  two  hundred  years  of  age. 

This  curious  digreffion  we  receiv'd  from  the  forementioned 
Englijh  Gentleman,  Mr.  Bri^oc^  and  we  have  inferted  it 
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here,  out  of  a  prefumption  that  it  will  not  be  undelightful  to 
thofe,  who  (hall  make  it  their  divertifement  to  read  this  Hifto- 
ry  5  at  leaft:  while  we  are  yet  in  expectation  that  that  excellent 
perfonwill  give  us  a  perfect  accompt  of  the  ftate  of  the  Apala- 
chites,  and  fome  others  of  the  Neighbouring  Nations^  as  he 
puts  us  in  hope  that  he  will. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Bodies  of  the  Caribbians3  antithetic  Ornaments v 


WE  are  now  to  re-afTume  our  former  difcourfe,  and  re- 
turn from  Florida  to  the  Caribby-Ijlands,  to  confider 
there,  with  ail  the  exaftnefs  imaginable,  what  concerns  thofe 
Inhabitants  thereof  on  whom  we  intend  to  beftow  the  remain- 
ing partof  this  Hiftory,  and  particularly  what  relates  to  their 
Bodies,  Minds,  Difpofitions,  Manners,  Religion,  Cuftoms,  and 
other  remarkable  occurrences  concerning  the  favage  Caribbi- 
ans or  Cannibals,  of  whofe  origine  we  have  already  given  fo 
large  an  account. 

And  whereas  fome  of  the  Caribbians  who  inhabit  in  the  fame 
Iftaods  wherein  the  French  and  other  European  Nations  have 
planted  Colonies,  or  at  leaft  come  often  among  them,  accom- 
modate themfelves  in  many  things  to  their  manner  of  life,  and 
that  they  may  be  the  more  kindly  received  by  them,  they  quit 
many  of  their  old  Cuftoms  3  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Cartbbians,  are  not  to 
learn  them  of  the  Caribbians  who  live  in  Martinico,  or  thofe 
who  converfe  moil:  with  the  Europeans  3  but  from  thofe  of  St. 
Vincent ,  who  of  all  others  have  held  leaft  correfpondence  with 
any  Foreigners  .*  It  is  accordingly  from  them  that  we  have  re- 
ceived what  we  (hall  hereafter  relate  concerning  the  Caribbi- 
*m  1  But  before  we  enter  into  the  relation,  we  (hall  make  fome 
general  observations,  to  prevent  the  aftonifhment  which  the 
Reader  might  conceive  at  the  difference  there  is  between  the 
account  we  give'of  them,and  what  he  may  receive  from  others, 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing* 

In  the  firft  place,  it  isto  be  acknowledged  a  thing  almoft  im- 
poffible,  that  the  Relations  of  Countries  and  Cuftoms  at  fo 
great  a  diftanee  from  us,  fhould  agree  in  all  things,  efpecially 
lince  we  find  that  thofe  of  neighbouring  Countries  are  for  the 
melt  part  differing  among  themfelves. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fincethe  Caribbians  be- 
came familiar,  and  have  converfed  with  forreign  Nations,  they 
have  remitted  much  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms,  and  quited  many 
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things  which  they  pra&is'd  before  with  an  inviolable  ftriftnefs  : 
So  that  there  may  be  feen  in  them  now  a  remarkable  change 
from  what  they  were  heretofore  :  That  the  cafe  ftands  thus 
with  them  now,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  converfation 
o£  the  Europeans,  who  in  fome  things  have  oblig'd  them  to 
abate  fomewhat  of  their  originary  fimplicity  J  and  in  others- 
have  made  them  worfe  than  they  were,  as  to  our  own  (hame  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  :  Hence  it  comes  that  Monfieur  du 
Montel  tells  us  in  his  Relations,  that  two  ancient  Caribhians, 
considering  that  degeneration  of  their  Country-men,  took  oc- 
cafion  to  entertain  him  with  a  difcourfe  to  this  purpofe  :  cc  Our 
"  people  are  become  in  a  manner  like  yours,  fince  they  came 
"  to  be  acquainted  with  you  i  and  we  find  it  fome  difficulty  to 
sc  know  our  felves,  fo  different  are  we  grown  from  what  we 
c^ have  been  heretofore;  It  is  to  this  alteration  that  our  peo- 
cc  pie  attribute  the  more  frequent  happening  of  Hurricanes  than 
cs  they  were  obferv'd  to  be  in  the  days  of  old  5  and  conclude 
cc  thence,that  A&%*(that  is  to  fay,the  evil  fpirit)hath  reduc'd 
2  us  under;the  power  oitheFrmcb^EngliJh, Spaniards  and  others^ 
cc  who  have  driven  us  out  of  the  beft  part  of  our  Country. 

Thirdly,  it  is  poffible  they  may  have  different  Cuftoms., 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  ftlands,  though  they  all  make 
up  but  one  people  5  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  diverfity  of  the 
Cuftoms  of  one  and  the  feme  Kingdom,  according  to  the  ft- 
veral  Quarters  and  Provinces  of  it  :  Whence  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, for  example,  that  thofe  that  have  con verfed  moft  at 
Dominko  will  give  an  account  of  the  Opinions,  Cuftoms,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Caribbians,  much  different  from  what  (hall 
be  related  thereof  by  thofe  perfons  who  (hall  have  frequented 
other  places  5  and  yet  the  Relations  of  either  fide  fhall  be 
true. 

Fourthly,  as  in  the  Continent  of  America ,  the  Caribbians^ 
who  inhabit  a  good  way  within  the  Country,  and  confequent- 
lyfeldom  fee  any  foreigners,  retain  much  more  of  their  anci- 
ent Cuftoms,  and  their  oldcourfe  of  life,than  thofe  who  living 
neer  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  Cayenna  and  Berbica,  drive  on  an 
ordinary  trade  with  the  Chriftians*  fo  among  our  Caribbians, 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands,  thofe  who  converfe  leaft  with 
the 'Europeans,  fuch  as  are  thofe  of  St.  Vincent's*  are  more  ftricl: 
obfervers  of  their  ancient  courfe  of  life,  than  are,  for  exam- 
ple, thofe  of  Martinico  or  Dominico^  who  are  oftner  feen 
«    among  them. 

Fifthly,  thence  it  proceeds  that  thofe  perfons  who  have  feen 
them  only  in  thefe  laft  mentioned  places,  or  have  heard  of 
them  only  from  fuch  as  have  been  acquainted  with  them  only 
in  thofe  places,will  haply  find  many  things  in  the  profecution  of 
our  Hiftory,which  may  clafh  with  theRelations  they  had  recei- 
ved of  them  from  others}  which  if  they  do.they  are  not  to  won- 
der 
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dertherear,  fince  mod  of  our  Obfervations  relate  to  the  Ca- 
ribbians  of  St.  Vincents. 

Laftly,wedefire  our  Readers  to  take  this  further  adver- 
tifemem,  that  it  is  our  dcfrgn  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  anci- 
ent Manners  andCuftoms  of  thefe  Caribbians,  to  the  end  that 
no  body  may  think  it  ftrange,  if  their  prefent  demeanour  be 
not  in  all  things  nnfwerable  thereto  :  Thefe  advertifernents  be- 
ing thus  premis'd,  we  proceed  to  give  the  Reader  fatisfa&ion 
confequeiitlyto  the  title  of  this  Chapter. 

Moft  of  thofe  people  whom  we  call  Barbarians  and  Savages^ 
have  fome  thing  hideous  and  deformed  or  defective,  either  in 
their  Countenances  or  fome  other  part  of  the  body-,  as  Hi- 
fiorians  affirm  of  the  Maldivefes ,  the  Inhabitants  about  the 
Magellane  fir  eight  s\  and  feveral  others  which  we  need  not  name 
here. 

;  But  the  Caribbians  are  a  handfome  well-fhap'd  people,  well 
proportion^  in  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  graceful!  enough,  of 
a  fmiling  countenance,  middle  ftature,  having  broad  moulders^ 
and  large  buttocks,  and  they  are  moft  of  them  in  good  plight^ 
and  ftronger  than  the  French:  Their  mouths  are  not  over  large, 
and  their  teeth  are  perfectly  white  and  clofe  :  True  it  is  their 
complexion  is  naturally  of  an  Olive-colour,  and  that  colour 
fpreads  even  into  the  whites  of  their  Eyes,  which  are  black, 
fomewhat  little  like  thofe  of  the  Chinefes  and  Tartars,  but  very 
piercing/  Their  foreheads  and  nofes  are  flat,  not  naturally, 
but  by  artifice :  For  their  mothers  crufh  them  down  at  their 
birth,  as  aifb  continually  during  the  time  they  fuckle  them, 
imagining  it  a  kind  of  beauty  and  perfections  for  were  it 
not  for  that,  their  nofes  would  be  well  fhapd,  and  they  would 
have  high  foreheads  as  well  as  we  :  They  have  large  and  thick 
feet,  becaufe  they  go  barefoot,  but  they  are  withall  fo  hard3 
that  they  defie  Woods  and  Rocks. 

Among  thofe  of  the  Country  a  man  cannot  meet  with  any 
wanting  either  one  or  both  eyes,  lame,  crook-back'd,  or  bald^ 
or  having  any  other  deformity  naturally  ,  as  is  in  like  manner 
affirmed  of  the  Brajilians,  the  Floridians,  and  moft  Nations  of  VeLeryc. 
America  5  whereas  thofe  who  have  walked  through  Grand 
Cairo  relate.  That  in  the  Streets  they  have  met  with  many  one- 
eyed,  and  many  ftark  blind  people  }  thofe  infirmities  being  fo 
frequent  and  fb  popular  in  that  Country^  that  of  ten  perfbns 
five  or  fix  are  fubjeft  thereto :  But  if  any  among  the  Caribbi- 
ans are  thus  deformed,  or  have  loft,  or  are  maimed  in  anylimb5 
it  hapned  in  fome  Engagement  againft  their  Enemies  5  and  fo 
thofe  fears  or  deformities  being  fo  many  demonftrations  of  their 
Valour,  they  glory  in  them  5  fbfar  are  they  from  being  in  any 
^danger  of  mifchief,  or  being  caft  into  a furnace  by  their  Coun- 
try-men, as  thofe  poor  Children  were  among  the  people  of 
Guyana^  and  among  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus^ 
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who  came  out  of  their  Mothers  wombs  imperfeft  and  deformed, 
Nay,  there  are  fome  handfom  Maids  and  Women  amongft  the 
Savage  Caribbians,  witnefs  Madamoifel/e  de  Rojblan>  wife  to  the 
Governour  of  Saintaloufia. 

,  All  the  Caribbians  are  black-hair'd,  as  the  Chinefes  are  ,  who 
for  that  reafon  are  fometimes  call'd  the  Blacl^hair'd  People : 
The  hair  of  the  Caribbians  is  not  curl'd  or  frizzled,  as  that  of 
the  Moors ,  but  ftreight  and  long,  as  thofe  of  the  Maldivefes : 
And  the  Women  attribute  the  higheft  perfection  of  Beauty  to 
this  black  colour,  as  to  what  concerns  the  hair.  It  is  reported 
alfo.  That  the  Indian  Women  of  Peru  are  fo  enamour'd  of 
black  hair,  that  to  make  their  own  of  that  colour  by  artifice, 
when  Nature  does  it  not,  they  are  willing  to  endure  incredible 
pains  and  torments :  On  the  contrary,  in  Spain  many  Ladies, 
to  make  their  hair  feem  to  be  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  per- 
fume it  with  Sulphur ,  fteepit  in  Aqua-fortis,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  Sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  nay  in  the  very  Dog-days :  And 
\nltaly  the  fame  colour  is  much  afteded. 

The  Caribbians  are  very  careful  in  combing  themfelves,  and 
they  think  it  commendable  fo  to  do:  They  anoint  their  hair 
with  Oil,  and  have  certain  Receipts  to  advance  the  growth 
thereof:  The  Women  commonly  comb  their  Husbands  and 
their  Children  :  Both  Men  and  Women  tie  up  their  hair  to- 
wards the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  winding  it  about  fo  as  that 
it  ftands  up  like  a  horn  on  the  Crown  ,  on  both  fides  they  leave 
locks  hanging  down  like  fo  many  Muftachioes ,  according  to 
natural  liberty.  The  Women  part  their  hair  fo  as  that  it  falls 
down  on  both  fides  of  their  heads  5  but  the  men  part  theirs  the 
quite  contrary  way,  fo  as  that  one  half  falls  down  behind,  the 
other  before,  which  obliges  them  to  cut  off  the  fore-part  of  it, 
otherwife  it  would  fall  down  over  their  eyes :  This  they  did 
heretofore  with  certain  (harp  Herbs ,  before  they  had  the  ufe 
of  ScilTers  §  not  to  mention,  that  they  were  alfo  accuftomed  to 
cut  off  their  hair  when  they  were  in  mournings  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  in  Madagascar  the  Men  never  cut  off  their  hair,  but 
the  Women  (have  it  clear  off}  a  cuftom  contrary  to  that  of 
thofe  people  among  whom  S.  P4»/iiv'd. 

The  Caribbians  feem  not  to  have  any  Beards  at  all,  but  as 
foon  as  they  grow  they  pluck  them  off  by  the  roots,  as  the  Bra- 
filians,  the  Cumanefes,  and  certain  Nations  fubjeft  to  the  Em- 
pire of  the  tartars  do,  who  have  always  an  iron  inftrument  in 
their  hands,  wherewith  they  pluck  out  the  hair  of  their  Beards 
as  foon  as  they  come  out  .*  But  the  Caribbians  are  feldom  feen 
to  put  themfelves  to  that  trouble,  infomuch  that  it  is  conceiv  d 
they  have  a  fecret  to  prevent  the  growth  of  hair  when  it  is  once 
gotten  off}  an  invention  which  would  have  been  of  great  con- 
venience to  the  ancient  Romans :  For  it  is  affirm'd ,  that  they 
would  not  fufier  their  Beards  to  grow  till  after  the  time  of  the 
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Emperour  Adrian,  who  fhft  furTer'd  his  to  grow  5  before  that 
time  it  was  thought  among  them  fo  honourable  a  thing  to  wear 
no  beard,  that  there  was  a  prohibition  made  that  Slaves  fhould 
not  (have  theirs:  The  fame  prohibition  extended  alfo  to  all 
perfons  charg'd  with  any  Criirte,  as  it  were  to  fet  a  mark  of 
infamy  on  them,  till  fuch  time  as  they  were  clear'd,  as  Anlm  L  c  . 
GeUitfs  affirms  5  which  proceeding  was  contrary  to  what  is  pra- 
ftis'd  in  the  Grand  Seigniors  Territories,  who  caufes  the  Beard 
to  be  (haven,  as  a  mark  of  ignominy  .•  In  the  year  One  thou- 
sand dx  hundred  fifty  two,  that  hapned  to  the  French  Conful  at 
Alexandria*,  being  charg'd  with  having  done  fome  unhandfom 
things  in  his  Employment }  his  Beard  had  fuch  a  natural  graceful 
cutl  ,  and  was  of  fo  fair  a  flaxen  colour  ,  that  fome  Turks 
would  have  given  him  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for  it,  and 
kept  it  for  a  Rarity  5  but  he  chofe  rather  to  bring  it  along  with 
him  i&to  France. 

The  Caribbians  wonder  very  much  to  fee  our  Europeans  fuf- 
fer  their  Beards  to  grow  fb  long,  and  think  it  a  great  defor- 
mity to  wear  any,  as  they  account  it  a  perfection  in  themfelves 
to  have  none  5  but  they  are  not  the  only  Savages  who  are  fan- 
taftick  in  matter  of  gracefulnefs  and  beauty  :  All  barbarous 
Nations,  nay  fewne  that  are  civihVd,  are  wedded  to  their  par- 
ticular fentiments,  as  to  that  point:  For  inftance,  among  the  ibis  is  af- 
Maldivefes  it  is  accounted  an  accomplishment  of  Beauty  to  have  firmed  by  di~ 
the  body  all  over  hairy  5  which  among  us  wotrid  be  thought  vers  HiJtoH- 
more  becoming  a  Bear  then  a  Man  .*  Among  the  Mexicans ,  to  am->  f00  ma- 
havea  little  narrow  forehead,  and  that  full  of  hair:  Among  nytobtcltedl 
the  Japenefef}  not  to  have  any  hair  at  all  5  whence  it  comes, 
that  they  are  ever  employ'd  in  the  plucking  of  it  off,  leaving 
only  a  little  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head :  Among  the  Tar- 
tarian Women  it  is  thought  a  piece  of  Beauty  to  be  flat-nos'd, 
but  to  heighten  the  attractions  of  their  nofes,  they  rub  them 
with  a  very  black  unguent :  Among  the  Inhabitants  of  Gninny 
they  make  the  fame  account  of  great  nails  and  flat  nofes  5  and 
thence  it  comes  that  aflbon  as  the  children  are  come  into  the 
worlds  they  crufh  down  their  nofes  with  their  thumbs,  as  do 
alfo  the  Brazilians :  Among  thofe  of  the  Province  of  Cufio  in 
PerU)  and  fome  oriental  Inhabitants  of  the  Indies ,as  alfo  among 
the  CakcntianS)  and  the  Malahars,  it  is  thought  very  graceful 
to  have  extraordinary  large  ears,  hanging  down  over  their 
lhoulders  5  infbmuch  that  fome  among  them  ufe  divers  artifi- 
ces to  make  them  fuch :  Among  the  ^Ethiopians,  great  lips  and 
a  skin  black  as  Jet,  are  thought  beautiful :  The  Negroes  of 
Mofambico  are  extreamly  pleas'd  to  have  their  teeth  very 
ibarp,  fo  that  fome  ufe  Files  to  make  them  fuch  .•  Among  the 
Maldivefes  they  are  no  lefs  defirous  to  have  them  red,  and  to 
that  end,  they  are  continually  chewing  of  Petel:  Among  the 
Japonejks  and  the  Cumamfes ,  they    are  induftrious  to  have 
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them  black,  and  they  purpofely  make  them  fuch  :  And  among 
the  latter,  it  is  accounted  beauty  to  have  a  long  face,  lean 
cheeks,  and  exceffively  big  legs :  And  hence  it  is  that  they 
fqueeze  the  heads  of  their  children  between  two  cufhions  as 
foonasthey  are  born,  and  that  after  the  example  of  the  Inha- 
bitants about  the  River  of  Ejfequebe,  they  bind  the  legs  very 
hard  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  a  little  above  the  ankle,  that 
fo  the  calf  may  fwell :  Among  fome  Peruvians ,to  have  the  face 
cut  and  chequer'd,  as  it  were  with  Lancets,  and  to  have  flat 
and  broad  heads,  huge  foreheads,  and  the  head  very  narrow 
from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  accounted  beau- 
tiful :  And  to  reduce  it  to  this  comely  (hape,  they  kept  their 
childrens  heads  prefs'd  between  two  thin  boards,  from  the  time 
of  their  birth  till  they  were  four  or  five  year  old.  To  be  fhort, 
among  fome  oriental  Nations,  and  fome  Africans,  it  is  account- 
ed a  great  perfection  in  the  Women,  to  have  their  breads 
hanging  down  over  their  moulders  5  and  among  the  Chinefes, 
it  is  the  principal  part  of  beauty  to  have  the  foot  extreamly 
little  and  thins  and  the  better  to  have  it  fo,  while  they  are  yet 
children  they  bind  their  feet  fo  hard,  that  they  are  in  a  manner 
lam'd,  and  it  is  with  much  ado  that  they  are  able  to  ftand :  It 
were  a  hard  matter  to  make  a  defcription  of  beauty,  according 
to  the  different  opinions  of  all  thefe  nations.*  But  to  return  to 
the  Caribbians. 

They  go  ftark-naked,  both  men  and  women,  as  many  other 
Nations  do  :  And  if  any  one  among  them  fhould  endeavour 
to  hide  the  privy  parts,  all  the  reft  would  laugh  at  it  .•  Though 
the  Chriftians  have  converfed  very  much  among  them ,  yet 
have  all  the  perfwafions  that  have  hitherto  been  ufed  to  induce 
them  to  cover  themfelves  been  to  no  purpofe :  And  whereas 
fbmetimes,  when  they  come  tovifit  the  Chriftians,  or  to  treat 
with  them,  they  have  comply'd  fofar  with  them,  as  to  cover 
themfelves,  by  putting  on  a  (hirt,  drawers,  a  hat,  and  fuch 
cloaths  as  had  been  given  them,  yet  affbon  as  they  were  re- 
turnd  to  their  own  habitations,  they  ftrip  themfelves,  and  put 
up  all  in  their  Clofets,  till  fome  fuch  other  occafion  (hould  ob- 
lige them  to  put  them  on  again:  To  requite  this  compliance 
of 'the  Caribbians,  fome  among  the  French,  having  occafion  to 
go  among  them,  made  no  difficulty  to  ftrip  themfelves  after 
their  example  :  This  defiance  of  cloaths  reigns  in  all  places 
under  the  Torrid  Zone,  as  every  one  knows. 

When  the  Brazilians  are  reproach'd  with  their  nakednefs, 
they  reply,  that  we  came  naked  into  the  wcrld,and  that  it  were 
a  mad  thing  for  us  to  hide  the  bodies  beftowed  on  us  by  na- 
ture. The  Inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Benin  in  Africa, 
are  to  be  commended,  that  they  cover  themfelves  when  they 
are  to  be  married,  and  would  do  it  fooner  if  their  King  would 
permit  it;  The  women  of  the  tncayan  Klands  ought  alfo  to 
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participate  of  that  commendation,  for  they  were  wont  to  co- 
ver themfelves  when  they  came  to  be  marriageable,  and  To- 
Jemnized  that  a&ion  with  great  rejoicing  :  But  now'that  cu- 
ftome  is  abrogated,  for  that  poor  Nation  hath  been  utterly  de- 
flroy'd  by  the  Spaniards,  or  carryed  away  and  made  flaves  to 
work  in  the  Mines,  and  there  are  not  in  any  of  the  Iflands 
known  under  that  name,  any  of  the  natural  Inhabitants,  but 
only  fomefew  Englifh  who  were  tranfported  thither  out  of  the 
Ifland  of  Bermdez.  But  come  we  to  the  Ornaments  of  our 
Savages. 

They  change  their  natural  colour  by  dying  their  bodies  with 
fomecompofitiorrwhich  makes  them  red  all  over,,-  For  living1 
peer  Rivers  and  Springs,  the  firft  thing  they  do  every  morn- 
ing is  to  go  and  wafh  themfelves  all  over :  And  this  was  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  Tacitus  affirms.  AfToon  as  Lib.de  m, 
the  Caribbians-  have  wafh'd  themfelves,  they  return  to  their  Germari- 
houfes,  and  drie  themfelves  by.  a  little  fire  5  being  dry'd,  the 
Wife,  or  fome  one  of  the  houfliold  takes  a  gourd  full  of  ascer- 
tain red  composition  which  they  call  Kouceu,  from  the  name  of 
the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  whereof  we  have  given  an  ac- 
count in  its  proper  place  in  the  precedent  Book:  With  this 
coloitr  mixt  with  oil,  they  rub  the  whole  body  and  the  face  5 
the  better  to  apply  this  paint,  they  make  ufe  ofafpungein- 
lieadofa  Pencil}  and  to  appear"  more  gallant,  they  many 
time*  make  black  circles  about  the  eyes,  with  the  juice  of  In- 
nipa  Apples.  J 

This  red  painting  ferves  them  both  for  Ornament  and  for  a 
Covering  y  for  befides  the  Beauty  they  imagine  to  themfelves 
therein,  they  affirm  that  it  makes  them  more  fupple  and  a&ive  5 
which  may  be  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  for  that  the  ancient 
Wreftlers  were  wont  to  rub  themfelves  with  oil  for  the  fame 
end.'  They  affirm  further,  That  by  rubbing  themfelves  thus 
with  Rohcoh,  they  fecure  themfelves  againfl:  the  coldnefs  of  the 
night  and  rains,  the  fringing  of  the  Mefquitos  and  the  Marin- 
goins,  and  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  which  other  wife  would  caufe 
rifings  and  ulcers  in  the  skin.-  This  Unclion  hardens  their  skins, 
and  withal  gives  it  an  extraordinary  luftre  and  fmoothnefs,  as 
all  know  who  have  feen  and  felt  them. 

Moll:  Savages  do  thus  paint  and  trick  up  themfelves  after  a 
irrange  manner  $  but  they  do  not  all  ufe  the  fame  colours,  nor 
obferve  the  fame  fafhion :  For  there  are  fome  who  paint  their 
Bodies  all  red,  as  our  Inhabitants  of  the  Caribbies  do  3  as  for  ihis  is  af 
inftance,  thofe  of  the  Cape  de  Lopes  Gmfahez  -0  but  others  make  firmed  bydi- 
ufe  of  other  colours,  as  Black,  White,  Cheftnut,  Gingioline,  vers  Hifarfr 
Blew,  Yellow,  and  the  like.     Some  ufe  only  one  particular  co- '»'• 
lour  5  others  paint  themfelves  with  feveral  colours,  and  repre- 
sent divers  figures  on  their  bodies :  Some  others,  without  apply- 
ing any  colour,  rub  themfelves  all  over  with  the  oil  of  Palm- 
trees  :: 
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trees :  Some  anoint  themfelves  with  the  oil  of  Balm,  and  then 
caft  on  it  a  fmall  po  wder, which  feems  as  if  it  were  the  filings  of 
Gold.  In  fine,  there  are  fome  who  anoint  their  bodies  with  a 
glewy  oil,  and  blow  on  that  the  downe  or  fmalleft  Feathers  of 
divers  Birds  $  or  haply  they  cover  themfelves  with  a  kind  of 
gummy  pafte,  which  is  of  a  very  fweet  fcent,  and  faften  there* 
on  the  moft  delightful  Flowers  growing  in  their  Country. 
There  is  fufEcient  choice  of  all  thefe  modes  5  and  it  were  a 
pleafant  fight  to  fee  a  company  of  thefe  Morris-dancers  dancing 
together.  We  might  add  thereto,  to  make  the  divertifement 
the  more  compleat ,  thofe  Turkifi  Pilgrims  who  commonly  go 
in  long  Garments  made  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  all  forte  of  co- 
lours. . 

But  this  is  to  be  noted,  That  the  painting  of  the  body  is  i 
very  ancient  kind  of  Ornament  5  and  among  other  Monuments 
Ub.22.c1.    of  this  piece  of  Antiquity,  Pliny  and  Herodian  affirm,  that  cer- 
ln  the  life  of  ta  jn  people  of  Great  Brittany,  not  ufing  any  kind  of  cloathing, 
Severn.        painted  their  bodies  with  divers  colours,and  reprefented  there- 
on the  figures  of  certain  living  Creatures,  whence  they  were 
called  Pi#z,  that  is.  Painted  people.     But  among  all  the  Sava- 
ges who  at  this  day  paint  themfelves,  the  Caribbians  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  adorn  themfelves  with  a  colour  which  the 
Ancients  honour'd  moft  of  any  5  for  it  is  reported  ,  that  the 
Goths  made  ufeof  Vermilion  to  make  their  faces  red  5  and  the 
Lib.tf.c-j.    ancient  Romans,  as  Pliny  affirms ,   painted  their  bodies  with 
Minium  upon  the  day  of  their  Triumph }  and  he  particularly 
tells  us  that  CamMus  did  fo:  and  he  further  adds,  that  upon 
Feftival  days  they  fo  painted  the  face  of  the  Statue  of  their 
Jupiter  5  and  that  heretofore  the  Ethiopians  made  fo  great  ac- 
count of  this  Vermilion  colour^  that  their  principal  Lords  ap- 
ply'd  it  all  over  their  bodies,  and  that  their  Gods  wore  it  in 
their  Images. 

Our  Caribbians  do  for  the  moft  part  content  themfelves  with 
this  ordinary  drefs  of  red  painting,  which  ferves  them  inftead 
of  Shirts,  Cloths,  Cloaks  and  Coats :  But  on  folemn  days  and 
times  of  publick  rejoicing,  they  add  to  the  red  divers  other 
colours,  fpreading  them  fantaftically  over  the  face  and  the 
whole  body. 

But  this  kind  of  painting,  is  not  the  only  ornament  in  ufe 
among  them }  they  adorn  the  crown  of  the  head  with  a  little 
Hat  made  of  birds  feathers,  of  different  colours,  or  with  a 
Plume  of  Herons  feathers,  or  thofe  of  fome  other  Bird  :  They 
alfb  fometimes  wear  a  crown  of  feathers,  which  covers  their 
heads,  fo  that  there  may  be  feen  among  them  a  great  many 
crowned  heads,  though  there  be  no  Kings :  And  yet  they  may 
be  better  look'd  upon  as  Kings  with  their  feather  Crowns,  than 
the  Lord  of  the  Gulf  of  Antongil  be  taken  for  a  Sovereign 
Prince,  when  he  hath  for  bis  Scepter  and  the  badge  of  his 
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Royal  dignity  3  but  a  great  Gardiner's  Pruning-hook,  which 
he  always  carries  about  him. 

The  women  among  the  Maldevefes,  make  about  a  dozen 
hok«  in  each  ear,  at  which  they  fatten  little  gilt  nails,  and 
fometimes  Pearls  and  Precious  Stones :  The  Ladies  of  Mada- 
gjfcar  and  Erajtl  nuke  a  hole  as  big  as  that  a  man  may  thrufi: 
his  thumb  through  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ear,  at  which 
they  hang  pendants  of  wood  and  bone  :  And  the  Peruvians, 
under  the  reign  of  their  Kings  the  Tncas,  were  accuftomed  to 
make  in  their  ears  a  hole  of  an  incredible  bignefs,  at  which 
they  fattened  chains  of  a  quarter  of  an  Ell  in  length,  with 
Pendants  of  Cold  at  the  bottom,  of  an  extraordinary  big- 
nefs :  But  our  Caribbians  are  content  with  a  fmall  hole,  accor- 
ding to  the  European  mode,in  the  fofteft  part  of  the  ear,through 
which  they  put  the  bones  of  certain  Fifhes  very  fmooth,  pie- 
ces of  that  kind  o£Tortoife  {hells  which  they  call  Carets  $  and 
fince  the  Chriftians  came  among  them.  Buckles  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Latten,  at  which  they  hang  very  fair  Pendants*-  They 
know  how  todittinguifti  between  thofe  that  are  right  and  the 
counterfeit,  but  they  are  moft  taken  with  fuch  as  are  made  of 
Chry&al,  Amber,  Coral,  or  fome  other  rich  material,  provi- 
ded the  buckle,  and  all  the  other  workmanftiip  be  of  Gold  : 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  put  upon  them  fuch  as  were  only 
Copper  gilt,  and  would  have   perfwaded  them  they  were 
Gold}  but  they  refufed  them,  faying  that  they  intended  to  de- 
ceive them,  and  that  it  was  but  Kettle-gold:  and   to  make  a 
try al  thereof,  they  were  wont  to  put  them  into  their  mouths : 
So  great  is  their  experience  in  thefe  things  beyond  thofe  of 
Madag.ifitr,  who  when  the  Hollanders  coming  thither  in  the 
year  M  DC'XLV.  offered  them  a  Silver-fpoon,  put  it  between 
their  tenh,  and  finding  it  was    hard  refus'd  it,  defiring  one  of 
Tin/-'  Whence  -if  may  eafily  be  imagined  what  account  they 
made  of  Tin,  fince  they  gave  a  young  maid  in  exchange  for  a 
Spoon  of  that  mettal.  Herodotus  affirms  that  heretofore  among 
the  Ethiopians,  Copper  was  in  better  efteem  than  Gold,  the 
u'fe  whereof  was   fo  vile,  that  they  bound  Malefactors  with 
chains  of  Gold. 

The  Caribbians  do Sometimes  alfo  make  holes  through  their 
lips,  and  put  thrdugh  them  a  kind  of  little  Bodkin,  which  is 
made  of  the  bone  of  fome  bead:  or  fifth :  Nay  they  bore  though, 
the  fpace  between  the  Noftrils,  that  they  may  hang  there  fome 
Ring,  a  grain  of  Chryftal,  Or  fome  fuch  toy ;  The  necks  and 
arms  of  our  Caribbians  have  alfo  their  refpe&ive  ornaments  3 
for  they  have  their  Neck-laces  and  Bracelets  of  Amber,  Coral, 
or  fome  other  glittering  material :  The  men  wear  Bracelets  on 
the  brawny  part  of  the  arm,  neer  thefhoulder^but  the  wo- 
men wear  t heirs  about  thewrifts.*  They  adorn  alfo  their  legs 
with  Chains  ofRaffada,  inftead  of  Garters:  Thofe  among 
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them  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  Enr  op  £  an  s^commovily 
wear  about  their  hecks  Whittles  made  of  the  bones  of  their 
enemies,  and  great  chains  made  of  the  teeth  of Agontys^Ty- 
gers,  wild  Cats,or  little  (hells  bor'd  through  and  faften'd  toge^ 
ther  with  a  thread  of  fine  Cotton  of  a  red  or  violet  colour  : 
And  when  they  would  make  the  greateft  {how  they  can,  they 
add  to  all  this  a  kind  of  Caps,  certain  Bracelets,  which  they 
fatten  under  their  armpits.  Scarfs,  and  Girdles  of  Feathers  ve- 
ry induftrioufly  difpos'd  together  by  a  delightful  intermixture, 
which  they  fufferto  hang  down  over  their  (houlders,  or  from 
the  navel  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

But  the  moft  considerable  of  all  their  Ornaments,  are  cer- 
tain large  Medals  of  fine  Copper  extreamly  well  polilhed,  with- 
out any  graving  on  them,  which  are  made  after  the  figure  of  a 
crefcent,  and  enchacd  in  fome  kind  of  folid  and  precious  wood* 
thefe  in  their  own  language  they  call  Caracolis:  They  are  of 
different  largenefs,  for  there  are  fome  fo  fmall  that  they  hang 
them  at  their  ears  like  Pendants,  and  others  about  the  bignefs 
of  the  palm  of  a  mans  hand,  which  they  have  hanging  about 
their  necks,beating  on  their  breafts :  They  have  a  great  efteem 
for  thefe  Caracolis,  afwell  by  reafon  the  material  whereof  they 
are  made,  which  never  contrads  any  ruft,  glitters  like  Gold, 
asthatitistherareft  and  moft  precious  booty  they  get  in  the 
incurfions  they  make  every  year  into  the  Country  of  the  Arou- 
agues  their  Enemies  5  and  that  it  is  the  livery  or  badge,  where- 
by the  Captains  and  their  Children  are  diftinguifh'd  from  the 
ordinary  fort  of  people  :  Accordingly  thofe  who  have  any  of 
thefe  jewels  make  fo  great  account  of  them,  that  when  they 
die,  they  have  no  other  inheritance  to  leave  their  Children 
and  intimate  Friends  .*  Nay  there  are  fome  among  them  who 
have  of  thefe  Caracolis  which  had  been  their  Grandfathers, 
wherewith  they  do  not  adorn  themfelves  but  on  extraordinary 
occafions. 

The  women  paint  the  whole  body5  and  adorn  tnemfelvee 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  men  do,  excepting  only 
thofe  differences' we  have  mentioned  before,  and  that  they 
wear  no  Crowns  on  their  heads :  There  is  this  alfo  particular- 
ly obfervable  in  them,  that  they  wear  a  kind  of  buskins,  which 
fall  no  lower  than  the  ankle  :  This  kind  of  ornament  is  very 
neatly  wrought,  and  edg'd  above  and  below  with  a  certain 
intertexture  of  rufhesand  cotton,  which  lybg  ftreight  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg  makes  it  fcem  more  full. 
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CHAP.   X. 

Certain  Remarks  upon  the  Caribbian  Language. 

IT  is  out  intention  at  the  end  of  this  Hiftory*  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  the  more  curious  Reader,  to  add  a  large  Vo- 
cabulary of  the  Caribbian  Language  5  and  therefore,  in  this 
Chapter,  we  (hall  only  make  fome  principal  remarks  upon  it> 
fuch  as  may  in  fome  meafure  dhcover  the  grace,  the  fmooth- 
nefs,  and  the  proprieties  thereof. 

i.  The  Caribbians  have  an  ancient  and  natural  Language, 
fuch  as  is  wholly  peculiar  to  them,  as  every  Nation  hath  that 
which  is  proper  to  it. 

2.  But  befides  that  ancient  Language,they  have  fram'd  ano- 
ther baftard-fpeech,  which  is  intermixt  with  feveral  words 
taken  out  of  forreign  Languages,  by  the  commerce  they  have 
had  with  the  Europeans:  But  above  all  they  have  borrowed 
many  words  of  the  Spaniards  Jot  they  were  the  firft  Chriftians 
that  came  among  them. 

3.  Among  themfelves,  they  alwaies  make  ufe  of  their  anci- 
ent ar.d  natural  Language. 

4  But  when  they  have  occafion  to  converfe  or  negotiate 
with  che  Chriftians,  they  always  make  ufe  of  their  corrupt 
Language. 

5,  Befides  that,  they  have  alfo  a  very  pleafant  intermixture 
of  words  and  expreffions  when  they  would  undertake  tofpeak 
in  fome  forreign  Language :  As  for  example,  when  they  ufe 
this expreffion  to  the  French,  faying.  Compere  Governeur,  that 
is,  GoffipGovernour,  ufing  the  word  Compere  generally  to- 
wards all  thofe  who  are  their  Friends  or  Allies.-  In  like  manner 
they  would  fay,  without  any  more  ceremony,  Compere  Roy, 
that  is,  Goffip,  or  Friend  King,  if  there  were  any  occafion  to 
do  it :  It  is  alfo  one  of  their  ordinary  complements  to  the 
French  ,  when  they  fay  with  fmiling  countenance,  Ah  fi  toy 
bon  pour  Car aibe,  moybonpour  France,  If  thou  art  good  for  the 
Caribbian,  lam  good  for  France :  And  when  they  would  com- 
mend, andexprefs  how  much  they  are  fatisfy'd  with  thofe  of 
the  fame  Nation,  they  fay,  Monche  bon  France  pour  Caraibe9 
France  is  very  good  for  the  Caribbian '-,  they  fay  alfo,  Maboya 
mouchefache  contre  Car  aibe,  Maboya  doth  much  againfi  the  Ca- 
ribbiar^  when  it  thunders,  or  in  a  Hurricane  5  and,  Moy  monche 
Lunes,  I  have  lived  many  Moons,  to  (ignifie  that  they  are  very 
ancient :  They  have  alfo  thefe  words  often  in  their  mouths, 
when  they  hnd  that  the  French  would  abufe  their  fimplicity. 
Compere,,  toy  trompe  Car  aibe.  Friend  thou  deceivefi  the  Caribbians 
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And  they  are  often  heard  to  fay  when  they  are  in  a  good  hu- 
mour, Moy  bonne  Car aibe,  I  am  an  honefi  Caribbean. 

6.  Yet  is  it  to  be  obfer v'd,  that  though  the  Caribbians  of  all 
the  Iftands  do  generally  nnderftand  one  another,  yet  is  there 
in  feveral  of  them  fome  dialed  different  from  that  of  the 
others. 

7.  There  is  no  great  ufe  made  of  the  letter  P.  in  their  Lan- 
guage h  but  that  only  excepted,  there  is  no  want  of  letters,  as 
there  is  in  the  Language  of  Japan,  Brafeel  and  Canada,  which 
want  the  letters  F.  JL.  R.  Or  in  that  of  Tern,  wherein  B.  D.  F.  G. 
J.  confonant  and  Xare  wanting,as  Hiftorians  affirm. 

8.  The  Language  of  the  Caribbians  is  extreamly  fmooth,  and 
for  the  moft  part  pronounced  with  the  lips,  fome  few  words 
with  the  teeth,  and  in  a  manner  nothing  at  all  from  the  throat. 
For  though  the  words  we  lhallfet  down  hereafter,  feemto  be 
rough,  as  they  are  written,  yet  when  they  pronounce  them, 
they  make  elifions  of  certain  letters  b  and  give  fuch  an  air 
thereto  as  renders  their  difcourfe  very  delightful  to  the  ear  J 
Whence  it  came,  that  Monfteur  dn  Montel  hath  given  thistefti- 
mony  of  them.-  "I took  great  pleafure, faid he6  inhearknirig 
c  unto  them  when  I  was  among  them,  and  I  could  not  fuffici- 
cc  ently  admire  the  grace,  the  fluency  ,and  the  fweetnefs  of  their 
«c  pronunciation,  which  they  commonly  accompany  with  a  lit- 
"  tlefmiling,  fuch  as  takes  very  much  with  thofe  who  converfe 

'with  them. 

9.  The  Caribbians  who  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands  have 
a  tweeter  pronunciation  than  thofe  of  the  Continent :  but 
otherwife  they  differ  only  in  a  dialed. 

10.  By  the  fame  word,according  as  it  is  diverfly  pronounced 
they  figmfie  feveral  things :  For  example,  the  word  ,4*^*  fig- 
nines,  i.Tes,  .2.  Ifaw  not,  3. Thine,  or  take  it,  according  to 
the  pronunciation  that  is  given  it. 

11.  The  Europeans  cannot  pronounce  the  Car  Mian  Lan- 
guage with  the  grace  and  fluency  natural  thereto,  unlefsthey 
have  learnt  it  very  young. 

12.  They  hear  one  another  very  patiently,  and  never  in- 
terrupt one  the  other  in  their  difcourfe :  But  they  are  wont  to 
give  a  little  hem  at  the  end  of  every  three  or  four  periods,  to 
exprefs  the  fatisfa&ion  they  have  to  hear  what  is  fpoken. 

13.  What  advantage  foever  the  Europeans  may  imagine  they 
have  over  the  Caribbians,  either  as  to  the  natural  faculties  of 
tne  mind,  or  the  eafinefs  of  pronunciation  of  their  own  Lan- 
guages, in  order  to  the  more  eafie  attainment  of  theirs,  yet  hath 
it  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  Caribbians  do  fooner 
learn  ours  than  we  do  theirs. 

14.  Some  among  the  French  have  obferv'd,  that  the  Carib- 
trans  have :  a  kind  of  averfion  for  the  Engljjli  tongue,  nay  fo 
»r,  that  fome  affirm  they  cannot  endure  to  hear  it  fpoken 
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where  they  are,  becaufe  they  look  on  them  as  their  Enemies. 
And  whereas  there  are  in  their  corrupt  Language  many  words 
taken  out  of  the  SpaniJIj,  a  people  whom  they  alfo  account  their 
Enemies,  it  proceeds  hence,  that  they  learn'd  them  during  the 
time  they  held  a  fair  correfpondence  with  that  Nation,  and  be- 
fore they  began  to  treat  them  as  they  afterwards  did. 

15.  They  are  very  (hie  in  communicating  their  Language 
out  of  a  fear  the  fecrets  of  their  Wars  might  be  difcovered  * 
nay,  thofe  among  them  who  have  embrac'd  the  Chriftian  Reli« 
gion,  would  not  be  perfwaded  to  reveal  the  grounds  of  their 
Language,  out  of  a  belief  it  might  prejudice  their  Nation. 

16.  We  (hall  here  fet  down  fome  of  the  moft  particular 
proprieties  of  their  Language :  In  the  firft  place,  the  men  have 
many  expreffions  proper  only  to  themfelves,  which  the  wo- 
men underftand  well  enough,  but  never  pronounce :  And  the 
women  have  alfo  their  words  and  phrafes,  which  if  the  men 
fhould  ufe  they  would  be  laugh'd  at^whence  it  comes,that  in  thk 
DifcoUrfe  one  would  think  the  women  fpoke  a  Language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  men,  as  will  be  feen  in  our  Vocabulary, 
by  the  difference  of  expreffions  which  the  men  and  women 
make  ufe  of  to  fignifie  the  fame  thing :  The  Savages  of  Domi- 
*^  affirm,  that  it  proceeds  hence,  that  when  the  Caribhians 
came  to  inhabit  thefe  Iflands,  they  were  poffefs'd  by  a  Nation 
of  theAronagues,  whom  they  abfolutely  dcftroy'd,  fa  ve  only 
the  Women  ,  whom  they  married  for  the  re-peopling  of  the 
Country  5  fo  that  thofe  Women  having  retain'd  their  own  Lan- 
guage, taught  it  their  Daughters,  and  brought  them  to  fpeak 
as  they  did  ^  which  being  pradtis'd  to  theprefent  by  the  Mo- 
thers towards  their  Daughters ,   their  Language  came  to  be 
different  from  that  of  the  Men  in  many  things :  But  the  male 
Children,  though  they  underftand  the  fpeech  of  their. Mothers 
and  Sifters,  do  neverthelefs  imitate  their  Fathers  and  Brethren, 
and  accuftom  themfelves  to  their  Language  when  they  are  five 
or  fix  years  old.     To  confirm  what  we  have  faid  concerning 
the  eaufe  of  this  difference  of  Language,  it  is  alledg  d  ,  That 
there  is  fome  conformity  between  the  Language  of  the  Aroua-  • 
gu.es  who  live  in  the  Continent,  and  that  of  the  Caribbian  Wo- 
men .•  But  it  is  to  be  obferv'd,  That  the  Caribhians  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  Men  as  Women,  fpeak  the  fame  Language,  as 
having  not  corrupted  it  by  inter-marriages  with  ftrange  Wo- 
men. 

1 7.  The  old  men  have  alfo  fome  terms  particular  to  them- 
felves, and  certain  arTe&ed  expreffions,  not  at  all  us^  by  the 
younger  fort  of  people. 

1 8.  The  Caribhians  have  alfo  a  certain  Language  which  they 
make  ufe  of  only  among  themfelves,  when  they  entertain  any 
warlike  tvefclutions  5  itk  a  veryhard  kind  of  fuftian-language.* 
The  Women  and  Maids  know  nothing  of  that  myfterious  Lan- 
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guage,  nor  yet  the  young  Men,  till  they  have  given  fome  affu- 
rances  of  their  generality,  and  the  zeal  they  have  for  the  com- 
mon Quarrel  of  their  Nation  againft  their  Enemies :  This  is  to 
prevent  the  difcovery  ot  their  defigns  before  the  appointed 

time. 

19.  For  the  variation  of  their  Cafes,  Perfons,  Moods,  and 
Genders,  they  have  no  diftindt  particles  as  we  have,  but  they 
lengthen  their  words  by  certain  fyllables  or  letters  at  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  word,  and  fometimes  by  the  change  of  the 
letters :  Thus  they  fay  in  the  Imperative,  Bayoubak*>  Go  5  but 
in  the  Indicative,  Nayoubakayem,  I  go :  In  like  manner,  Babin&k*^ 
dance  s  Nabinakayem,  I  dance  3  much  like  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  Verbs. 

20.  Indefinite  and  abfolute  Nouns  are  not  much  in  ufe  among 
them,  efpecially  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body  5  but  they 
are  always  in  a  manner  reftrain'd  to  a  firft,  fecond,  or  third 
perfon. 

21.  The  firft  perfon  is  commonly  exprefs'd  by  the  Letter  Nj 
at  the  beginning  of.  a  word>  as  Nichic,  my  Head  5  the  fecond  by 
a  B,  as  Bichic,  thy  Head^  and  the  third  by  an  L?  2&Lichic^  hit 
Head. 

22.  The  neuter  and  abfolute  Gender  is  exprefs'd  by  a  T,  as 
Tichic,  the  Head  5  but  this  is  not  much  in  ufe.  1 

23.  They  have  different  names  in  fpeaking  to  perfons  when 
they  are  prefent,  and  others  when  they  fpeak  of  them  $  thus 
they  fay  Baba^  Father,  fpeaking  to  him,  and  Toumaan^  fpeaking 
of  him }  £i£i,Mother,fpeaking  to  her,and  Ichannm^  fpeaking  of 
her  •■>  which,  with  the  difference  there  is  between  the  Language 
of  the  Men  and  the  Women,  the  young  and  the  old,  their  or- 
dinary Difcourfe,  and  that  us'd  by  them  when  they  are  engaged 
in  Military  Deliberations,  muft  needs  caufea  great  multiplica- 
tion of  words  in  their  Language. 

24.  Their  proper  Names  are  many  times  deriv'd  from  certain 
Accidents,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  particularly  in  the  Chapter  of 
the  Birth  and  Education  of  their  Children. 

2  <.  They  never  name  any  one  when  the  party  is  prefent ,  or 
at  leaft,  out  of  refpeft,  they  do  but  half  name  him. 

26.  They  never  pronounce  the  whole  Name  of  either  Man 
or  Woman  5  but  they  do  thofe  of  Children,  fo  that  they 
will  fay,  the  Father  or  Mother  of  fuch  a  one  ,  or  elfe  they  fay 
half  the  Name j  as  for  inftance,  Mala>  infteed  of  faying  Mala- 
kaali)  and  Hiba  for  Hibalomon. 

27.  The  Uncles  and  Aunts,  as  many  as  are  of  the  collateral 
Line,  are  called  Fathers  and  Mothers  by  their  Nephews ,  fo  that 
the  Uncle  is  called  Baba,  that  is  to  fay,  Father :  But  when  they 
would  exprefly  fignifie  the  true  and  proper  Father,  they  many 
times  add  another  word,  faying,  Bab  a  tinnaca. 

28.  Confequently  to  the  precedent  appellation^  all  the  He- 

Coufins 
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Coufins  are  alfo  called  Brothers,  and  all  the  She-Coufins,  Si- 
fters, y 

29.  But  between  He-Coufin  and  She-Cou(in3the  former  calls 
the  latter  Toueilteri,  that  is  to  fay  properly,  My  Female^  or  my 
betrothed?  for  naturally  among  them  the  She- Coufins  become 
Wives  to  the  He-Coufins. 

30.  The  Months  they  call  lK«e/,that  \%\Moont  5  and  the  Years 
Tvujfinieres,  that  is,  the  Seven  Stars. 

31.  We  (hall  now  give  a  tafte  of  the  naturalnefs  and  ele- 
gance of  their  Language,  fetting  down  the  Signification  of  their 
words,  without  expreffing  the  words  themfelves,  fo  to  avoid 
the  letting  of  them  down  twice,  as  referving  that  for  our  Vo- 
cabulary. 

32.  To  fignirle  that  a  thing  is  loU  or  broken^  they  commonly 
fay  it  is  dead. 

33.  They  call  a  Capuchin  Friar,  Father  A'ioupa^  and  the  word 
Aionpa  fignirles  in  their  Language  a  Covering  or  XPenthonfe  5  as 
if  they  faid.  It  is  a  man  by  whom  one  may  be  cover'd,  by  reafon 
of  his  great  Capouche  :  By  the  fame  name  they  alfo  ironically 
call  an  Ape  or  Monkey,  by  reafon  of  his  long  Beard. 

34.  A  Chriftian,  a  Man  of  fihe  Sea$  becaufe  the  Chriftians 
came  to  them  in  Ships. 

35.  A  Lieutenant,  the  track,  of  a  Captain^  or  that  which  dp* 
pears  after  hint.    . 

36.  My  Soriin  Law,  he  who  makes  me  little  Children. 
My  younger  Brother,  my  half. 
My  Wife,  my  heart. 
A  Boy,  A  little  Male. 


37. 
38. 

39- 
40. 
41. 

noubi  : 


AGhLA  little  Female. 


The  Spaniards  and  Englifh,  Deformed  Enemies ,  EtautOH 
becaufe  they  are  cloath'd,  in  opposition  to  their  Ene- 
mies who  are  naked,  whom  they  call  limply  EtoutoH,  that  fo  to 
fay.  Enemies. 

42.  A  Fool,  Him  who  fees  nothings  or  who  hath  no  light, 

43 .  T he  Ey  e-lid,  The  Covering  of  the  Eye. 

44.  The  Eye-brows,  The  Hair  of  the  Eye. 

45.  TheKaWoftheEye,  The  Kernel  of  the  Eye. 

46.  The  Lips,  The  Borders  of  the  Month. 
.1  47.  The  Chin,The  prop  of  the  Teeth, 

48.  The  Neck,  The  prop  of  the  Head. 

49.  The  Arm  and  a  Wing  are  exprefs'd  by  the  fame  Word. 

50.  The  Pulfe,  The  Soul  of  the  Hand:  The  Germans  make 
iuch  another  composition,  when  they  call  the  Glove  the  shooe  of 
the  Hand.  v 

51.  The  Fingers,  The  little  ones^  or  Children  of  the  Hand. 

52.  The  Thumb,  The  Father  of  the  Fingers^  or  that  which  fe 
oppofite  to  them :  Of  that  kind  is  the  dmy&s  of  the  Greeks. 

53.  A  Joint,  A  thing  added$  they  call  alfo  by  that -name  .-a 
jsiece  fet  on  a  Garment.  54,  'the 
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54.  The  Bladder,  The  Vrine  Veffel. 

5  5 .  The  Ham,  That  which  draws  the  Leg. 

56.   The  Sole  of  the  Foot,  The  infide  of  the  Foot. 

5  7.  The  Toes,  The  little  ones,  or  children  of  the  Foot. 

58.  The  number  Ten,  All  the  Fingers  of  both  hands. 

59.  Twenty,  The  Fingers  of  the  Hands,  andToes  of  the  Feet* 

60.  A  Pocket-piftol,  -A  little  Arqnebujfe. 

61.  A  Candleftick,  That  which  holds  fomthing, 

62 .  Thorns,  The  hair  of  the  Tree,  or  the  eyes  of  the  Tree. 

63.  The  Rainbow,  Gods  Plume  of  Feathers. 

64.  The  noifeof  Thunder.,  Trerguetenni. 

65.  This  Language  hath  alio  in  its  abundance  and  its  natu- 
ralnefsfome  imperfections  which  are  particular  thereto 5  yet 
are  they  fuch  as  that  fome  of  them  do  not  fo  much  deferve 
blame  as  commendation. 

66.The  Caribbians  in  their  natural  Language  have  very  few 
words  of  injury  or  abufe }  and  what  they  lay  that  is  moft  offtn- 
dvG  in  their  Railleries  is.  Thou  art  not  good,  or  thou  haft  as  much 
wit  as  a  Tortoife. 

67.  They  have  not  fo  much  as  the  names  of  feveral  Vices  5 
but  the  Chriftians  have  fufficiently  fupplied  them  therewith. 
Some  have  admir'd  that  in  the  Language  of  Canada  there  is  no 
word  anfwerable  to  Sin  \  but  they  might  have  obferv'd  withal, 
that  there  is  not  any  whereby  to  exprefs  Virtue. 

68.  They  have  no  words  to  exprefs  Winter,  Ice,  Hail,  Snow, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  are. 

69.  They  are  not  able  to  exprefs  what  does  not  fall  under  the 
Senfes,  fave  that  they  have  certain  names  for  fome  both  good 
and  evil  Spirits  ,  but  that  excepted,  they  have  no  word  to  fig- 
nifie  Spiritual  things,  as  Vnderftanding,  Memory,  Will  5  as  for  the 
Sou^  they  exprefs  it  by  the  word  Heart. 

yd  Nor  have  they  the  names  of  Virtues,  Sciences,  Arts, 
Trades,nor  thofe  of  moft  of  our  Arms  and  Tools,fave  only  what 
they  have  learn'd  fince  their  Commerce  with  the  Chriftians. 

7 1 .  They  can  name  but  four  Colours,  whereto  they  make  all 
the  reft  to  relate  3  to  wit,  White3  Black,  Yellow,  and  Red. 

7 2. They  cannot  exprefs  any  number  above  Twenty  3  Sc  their 
expreflion  of  that  is  plealantjbeing  oblrgd,as  wefaid  elfwhere, 
to  fhew  all  the  Fingers  of  their  Hands,  and  Toes  of  their  Feet. 

73.  When  they  would  fignifie  a  great  Number,  which  goes 
beyond  their  Arithmetick,  they  have  no  other  way  then  to 
[hew  the  hair  of  their  Heads,  or  the  fand  of  the  Sea  $  or  they 
repeat  feveral  times  the  word  Mouche,  which  figmfks  Much  5  as 
when  they  fay  in  their  Gibberifh,  Moy  mouche  mouche  tunes,  to 
fhew  that  they  are  very  ancient. 

74.  ft>tinc.  They  have  neither  Comparatives  nor  Superla- 
tives 5  but  for  want  thereof,  when  they  would  compare  things 
together^  and  prefer  ooe  before ^H  the  reft,  they  exprefs  their 
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fentiment  by  a  demonftration  which  is  natural  and  pleafant 
enough  :  Thus,  when  they  would  reprefent  what  they  think 
of  the  European  Nations  which  they  are  acquainted  withall 
they  fay  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englijh^  that  they  are  not 
good  at  all  5  of  the  Dutch^  that  they  have  as  much  goodnefs  as 
a  mans  hand,  or  as  far  as  the  elbow  $  and  of  the  French  that 
they  areas  both  the  arms,  which  they  ftretch  out  to  (hew  the 
greatnefs  thereof :  This  laft  Nation  they  have  a  greater  affe- 
ction for  than  for  any  other,  efpecially  thofe  of  it  who  have 
gone  along  with  them  to  their  wars  5  for  they  give  thofe  part 
of  their  booty  :  And  as  often  as  they  return  from  their  wars 
though  the  French  had  not  gone  along  with  them,  yet  do  they 
fend  them  part  of  the  ipoil. 


CHAP.  XL 


Of  the  Difpofitions  of  the  Caribbians,  and  their 
Manners, 


TH  E  Caribhians  are  naturally  of  a  penftve  and  melancho- 
^  ly  temperament,  fifhing,  floth,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  contributing  much  to  the  continuance  of  that  humour  .• 
but  having  found  by  experience,  that  that  uncomfortable  con* 
ftitution  was  prejudicial  to  their  health,  and  that  the  mind 
ore-prefs'd  dries  up  the  bones,  they  for  the  mod  part  do  fo 
great  violence  to  their  natural  inclination,  that  they  appear 
chearful,  pleafant,  and  divertive  in  their  convention,  efpeci- 
ally when  they  have  got  a  little  wine  in  their  heads :  Nay  they 
have  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that,  as  the  BrafUians^  VeLeryc.i 
they  can  hardly  endure  the  company  of  fuch  as  are  melancho- 
ly :  and  thofe  who  have  converfed  much  with  them  have  al- 
waies  found  them  very  facetious,  and  loth  to  let  flip  any  occa- 
iion  of  laughing,  without  making  their  advantage  of  it :  nay 
fometimes  they  have  burft  out  into  laughter,  at  what  the  mofl 
inclin'd  thereto  among  us  would  hardly  have  fmil'd. 

Their  difcourfes  among  themfelves  are  commonly  concern- 
ing their  hunting,  their  fifhing,  their  gardening,  or  fome  other 
innocent  fubje&s  5  and  when  they  are  in  ftrange  company/hey 
are  never  troubled  if  any  body  laugh  in  their  prefence,  fo  far 
are  they  from  thinking  it  done  as  any  affront  to  them  :  And 
yet,  they  are  fo  far  from  the  fimplicity  of  a  certain  Nation  of  J 
New-France,  who  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  Savages^  not 
knowing  what  that  denomination  fignifies,  that  they  think 
themfelves  highly  iojur'd  when  any  one  gives  them  that  name : 
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for  they  underftand  what  the  word  means,  and  fay  that  term 
belongs  only  to  the  wild  beafts,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  woods: 
Nor  do  they  take  it  well  to  be  called  Cannibals ,  though  they 
eat  the  fiefli  of  their  Enemies,  which  they  fay  they  do  to  fa- 
tisfie  their  indignation  aud  revenge,  and  not  out  of  any  deli- 
cacy they  find  in  it  more  than  in  any  thing  elfe  whereby  they 
are  fuftain'd :  But  they  are  extreamly  pleas'd  when  any  one 
calls  them  Caribbians^  becaufe  it  is  a  name  they  pride  them- 
felvesmuch  in,  as  being  a  certain  acknowledgment  of  their  ge- 
nerofity  and  courage :  For  they  are  not  only  the  Apalachitef, 
from  amongft  whom  they  came,  who  by  that  word  (ignifie  a 
Warlike  d*d  valiant  man,  endu'd  with  force  and  a  particular 
dexterity  in  military  affairs  •,  but  even  the  Arouagnes  themfelves 
their  irreconcileable  Enemies,  having  often  experienc'd  their 
valour,  underftand  thereby  the  fame  thing,  though  by  the  fame 
word  they  would  alfo  denote  a  Cruel  perfon,  by  reafon  of  the 
miferiesthe  Caribbians  have  occafioned  them.  But  howere  it 
be,  this  is  certain,  that  our  Savages  of  the  Caribbies  are  fomuch 
pleafed  with  that  name,  that  fpeaking  to  the  French  they  have 
this  perpetually  in  their  mouths3  Toy  Francois^  moy  Caraibe, 
Thou  art  a  French-man,  I  am  a  Caribbian. 

In  all  other  things  they  are  of  a  good  and  tractable  difpofi- 
tion  3  and  they  are  fo  great  Enemies  to  feverity,  that  if  the 
European  or  other  Nations  who  have  any  of  them  ilave3  (as 
among  others  the  Englifi  have  fome,  cunningly  trapan'd  and 
carryed  away  by  them  from  the  places  of  their  birth)  treat 
them  with  any  rigour,  they  many  times  die  out  of  pure  grief: 
But  by  fair  means  they  will  do  anything,  contrary  to  the  Ne- 
groes,  who  muft  be  roughly  dealt  with,  other  wife  they  grow 
infolent,  flothful,  and  perfidious. 

They  commonly  reproach  the  Europ£ans  with  their  avarice, 
and  their  immoderate  induftry  in  getting  of  wealth  together 
for  themfelves  and  their  Children,  fince  the  earth  is  able  to 
find  fufficient  fuftenance  for  all  men,if  fo  be  they  wil  take  ever  fo 
little  pains  to  cultivate  it :  as  for  themfelves.  they  fay  they  are 
notperplex'd  with  caring  for  thofe  things  whereby  their  lives 
are  prefer  v'd^and  indeed  it  muft  be  acknowledged  ,that  they  are 
incomparably  fatter,  and  have  their  health  better  than  thole 
that  fare  delicioufly  :  Mod  certain  it  is,  that  they  live  without 
ambition,  without  vexation,  without  difquiet,  having  no  de- 
fire  of  acquiring  honours  or  wealth,  flighting  Gold  and  Silver, 
as  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  and  th^e  Teruvians,  and  content- 
ing themfelves  with  what  Nature  had  made  them,  and  what  the 
earth  fupplies  them  withall  for  their  fuftenance.*  And  when 
they  go  a  hunting,  or  a  fiihing,  or  root  up  trees  for  ground  to 
make  a  little  Garden,  or  to  build  houfes,  which  are  innocent 
employments,  and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  man3  the\  do  all 
without  eagernefs,  and  as  it  were  by  wayoi  uivertiiement  and 
recreation,  But 
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Bar  k  raifes  a  particular  aftoniihment  in  them  when 
they  fee  how  much  we  eftec-m  Gold3  eonfidering  we  are 
fo  well  turnifh'd  with  Glafs  and  Chry  fta],  which  in  their  judg- 
ment are  more  beautiful,  ^nd  confequently  ought  to  be  more 
highly  prized:  To  this  purpofe,  Benzoni a  Milanese  Hiftbrian, 
relates  a  ftrange  ftory  of  the  New- world,  how  that  the  Indi- 
ans deteOing  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  whofub- 
du'd  them,  took  a  piece  of  Gold  in  their  hands.,  and  faid,  ccBe- 
cc  hold  the  God  of  the  Chriftians  5  for  this  they  come  from  Ca- 
ccJieel into  our  Country  5  for  this  they  have  made  us  fLves,  ba- 
C£  nifrVd  us  out  of  our  habitations,  and  committed  horrid  things 
<c  againft  us  5  for  this  they  are  engag'd  in  wars  amongft  them- 
<c  felves^  for  this  they  kill  one  the  other$for  this  they  are  alwaies 
cc  in  difquiet,  they  quarrel,  rob,  curfe  and  blafpheme  :  In  fine, 
ft.  there  is  no  villany,  no  mifchief  but  they  will  commit  for  this. 

In  like  manner,  our  Caribbians,  when  they  fee  the  Chriftians 
iad  and  perplext  at  any  thing,  are  wont  togivethem  this  gen- 
tle reprehenfion :  "  Compere  (a  word  they  have  learnt  of  the 
•French,&n&  commonly  ufe  to  exprefs  their  affection,  as  the  wo- 
men do  alfb  call  our  Europeans  Commeres,  as  a  mark  of  their 
friendfhip^  both  words  fignifying  in  Englijh  Goffip,  or  familiar 
friend)  cc  how  miferable  art  thou,  thus  to  expofe  thy  perfon  to 
'Siiicb  tedious  and  dangerous  Voyages,  and  to  fuffer  thy  felf  to 
EC  be  oreprefs'd  with  cares  and  fears !  The  inordinate  defire  of 

acquiring  wealth  puts  thee  to  all  this  trouble,  and  all  thefe 

inconveniences }  and  yet  thou  art  in  no  lefs  difquiet  for  the 
"Goods thou  haft  already  gotten,  than  for  thofe  thou  art  deft- 
er ous  to  get:  Thou  art  in  continual  fear  left  fome  body  inould 
cc  rob  thee  either  in  thy  own  Country  or  upon  the  Seas,  or  that 
ff  thy  Commodities  fhould  be  loft  by  (hipwrack,  anddevour'd 
€C  by  the  waters :  Thus  thou  groweft  old  in  a  fllort  time,  thy 
cc  hair  turns  gray,  thy  forehead  is  wrinkled,  a  thoufand  incon- 
cc  veniences  attend  thy  body,  a  thoufand  afflictions  furround 
ftC  thy  heart,  and  thou  makeft  all  the  hafte  thou  canft  to  the 
iC  grave  :  Why  art  thou  not  content  with  what  thy  own  Coun- 
cc  try  produces  ?  Why  doft  not  thou  contemn  riches  as  we  do  > 
And  to  this  purpofe,  the  great  Traveller  Vincent  U  Blanc  hath  t^art4^{ 
a  remarkable  difcourfe  of  fome  Brazilians : cc  That  wealth  which 
"  you  Chriftians  purfue  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  do  they  any 
cc  way  promote  your  advancement  in  the  grace  of  God  ?  Do 
c:they  prevent  "your  dying?  Do  you  carry  them  along  with 
ec  you  to  the  grave  >  To  the  fame  purpofe  was  their  difcourfe 
to  jf.  de  Lerj,  as  he  relates  in  his  Hiftory.  r^  t^ 

The  Caribbians  have  this  further  reproach  to  make  to  the 
Europeans,  to  wit,  that  of  their  ufurpation  of  their  Country, 
and  they  (tick  not  to  do  it  as  a  manifeft  injuftice:  cc  Thou 

haft  diiven  me,  fays  this  poor  people,  out  of  St.  Chrijiophers^ 
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tboS)St*Enfiace\&c.  neither  of  which  places  belonged  to 
6C  thee,  and  whereto  thou  couldeft  not  make  any  lawful  pre- 
cc  tence :  And  thou  threatneft  me  every  day  to  take  away  that 
cc  little  which  is  left  me  :  What  (hall  become  of  the  poor  mife- 
cc  rable  Caribbian  }  Muft  he  go  and  lire  in  the  Sea  with  the 
cc  fifhes  }  Thy  Country  muft  needs  be  a  wretched  one,  (ince 
cc  thou  leaveft  it  to  come  and  take  away  mine  :  Or  thou  muft 
€C  needs  be  full  of  malice,  thus  to  perfecute  me  out  of  a  frolick. 
This  complaint  may  well  exempt  them  from  the  opprobrious 
denomination  of  Savages. 

Lycurgm  would  not  permit  his  Citizens  to  travel,  out  of  a 
fear  they  might  learn  the  manners  of  forreign  Countries :  But 
our  Savages  ftand  in  need  of  much  travel  to  unbarbarize  them- 
felves,  if  we  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion :  And  yet  they  are  not 
only  free  from  tha*  infatiable  covetoufnefs,  which  makes  the 
Ghriftians  undertake  fo  great  and  fo  dangerous  voyages,  but 
alfo  from  the  curiofity  of  feeing  any  other  Country  in  the 
world,  as  being  enamoured  of  their  own  more  than  any  other. 
And  thence  it  comes,  that,  imagining  we  (hould  not  be  more 
curious  than  they  are,  nor  lefc  lovers  of  our  Countries,  they 
are  aftoniuYd  at  our  Voyages  5  wherein  they  have  the  honour 
to  belike  Socrates,  of  whom  Plato  gives  this  teftjmeny,  that 
he  had  no  more  defign  to  leave  Athens^  with  any  intention  to 
travel,  than  the  lame  and  the  blind  5  and  that  hedtfiridnot 
to  fee  other  Cities^nor  to  live  under  other  Laws  $  being,  as  to 
this  particular,  as  far  as  our  Caribbian s ,  from  the  opinion  of 
the  Perjians,  among  whom  it  is  come  into  a  Proverb,  that 
he  who  hath  not  travell'd  the  world  may  be  compared  to  a 
Bear. 

But  we  are  to  note  further^thatdurCrfr/^towof  the  Iflandfc 
have  not  only  ana  verfion  from  travelling  into  any  other  parts 
of  the  world,  but  they  would  not  alfo  willingly  fufTer  any  of 
theirs  to  be  carried  away  into  a  ft  range  Country,  without  an 
abfolute  promife  within  a  (hort  time  to  bring  them  back  again : 
But  if  it  happens  through  fome  misfortune  that  any  one  of 
them  dies  by  the  way  .there  is  no  thinking  of  any  return  among 
them,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  reconciliation. 

But  if  they  have  no  curiofity  for  things  at  a  great  diftance 
from  them,  they  have  much  for  thofe  that  are  neerer  hand,  in- 
fomuch  that  if  a  man  open  a  cheft  in  their  prefence,  he  muft 
mew  them  all  that  is  in  it,  otherwife  they  will  think  tbemfelves 
dif  obliged  :  And  if  they  like  any  thing  of  what  they  fee 
therein,  though  it  be  of  ever  fo  little  value,  they  will  give  the 
moft  precious  thing  th  y  have  for  it,  that  fo  they  may  fatisfie 
their  inclination. 

As  concerning  Traffick,  true  it  is,  that  having  treated  about 
fomething,  they  will  tall  off  from  what  they  have  promifed; 
But  the  feeret  te  make  them  ftand  to  their  bargain,  is  to  tell 
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them,  that  a  Merchant  ought  to  be  as  good  as  his  word-  For 
when  they  are  prefVd  upon  in  point  of  honour,  and  reproached 
with  inconftancy  as  if  they  were  children,  they  are  afhamed 
of  their  lightnefs. 

Theft  is  accounted  a  great  crime  amongft  them  5  wherein  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  they  fhew  themfelves  more  rational 
than  Lycurgus,  who  allowed  that  vice  in  the  Lacedemonian  ****-%>  hii 
children,  as  a  very  commendable  employment,  provided  they  U^m 
did  tkeir  bufinefs  cleaverly,  and  Hocus-pocus-like :  But  the* 
Caribbians  have  fo  natural  and  fo  great  an  averfion  for  that  fin 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  found  among  them,  which  is  very 
rare  among  Savages  :  For  moft  of  them  are  Theeves  5  and  IJtand,  of 
thence  it  is  that  fome  of  their  Iflands  have  their  name  thence.     Robbers, 

But  for  the  Caribbians,  as  they  are  are  not  of  their  own  na- 
ture any  Way  inclined  to  thieving,  fo  they  live  without  any  di- 
ftruft  one  of  another:  So  that  their  Houfesand  Plantations 
are  left  without  any  body  to  look  to  them,  though  they  have 
neither  doors  nor  inclofures,  after  the  fame  manner  as  fomcHi- 
ftorians  relate  of  the  Tatars  :  But  if  the  leaft  thing  in  the  Carpins 
world  be  taken  from  them,  fuch  as  may  be  a  little  knife,  where-  Travels  Inu 
with  they  do    ftrange  things   in  Joyner's  work,  they  fo  ***& 
highly  prize  what  is  ufeful  to  them,  that  fuch  a  lofs  is  enough 
to  fet  them  a  weeping,  andgrieving  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days 
after  it.nay  will  engage  them  in  combinations  with  their  friends 
to  get  reparations,  and  to  be  reveiig'd  on  the  perfon  whom 
they  fufpeft  guilty  of  the  theft :  Accordingly  in  thofe  Iflands 
where  they  have  their  habitations  neer  thofe  of  the  Chrifti- 
ans,  they  have  often  revenged  themfelves  of  thofe  who  had ,  as 
theyfaid,  taken  away  any  of  their  lit  tie  houfhould-ftufF ;  And 
in  tiofe  places  when  they  find  fomething  wanting  in  their  hou- 
fts,  they  presently  fay,  Some  Chrifiian  hath  been  here :  And 
among  the  grievances  and  complaints  which  they  make  to  the 
Governours  of  the  French  Nation,  this  comes  alwaies  in  the 
front.  Compere  Govemour,  thy  Mariners  (fo  they  call  all  the 
forreign  Inhabitants)  have  taken  away  a  knife  out  of  my  Cot      ■ 
or  fome  other  piece  of  houfhold-fturTof  that  kind.  The  Inha- 
bitants of  Gninny  would  not  make  any  fuch  complaints.-  For 
if  they  chance  to  iofe  fomething,  they  are  of  a  perfwafion  that 
fome  of  their  deceafed  Relations,  having  occaiion  for  it  in  the 
Other  world,  came  and  took  it  away. 

The  Caribbians  are  a  people  as  it  were  aflbciated  in  one  com- 
mon mterefr,  and  they  are  of  all  people  the  moft  loving  one 
to  another  5  being  in  that  particular  far  from  the  humour  of 
thofe  AfttticKs  of  Java,  who  fpeak  not  to  their  own  Brothers 
without  a  dagger  in  their  hands,  fo  diftruftful  are  they  one  of 
another  :  From  this  arTefrion  which  our  Savages  mutually  bear 
one  another,  does  it  proceed  that  there  are  few  quarrels  and 
anunofities  among  them. 

But 
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But  if  they  are  once  injur'd,  either  by  a  Stranger  or  one  of 
their  own  Countrymen.,  they  never  forgive,  but  contrive  all 
the  waies  they  can  to  be  revenged :  Thus  when  any  of 
thofe  rmpofters,  whom  they  call  Bogez,  makes  them  believe 
that  one  of  thofe  whom  they  account  Sorcerers  is  author  of  the 
mifchief  that  hath  happened  to  them,  they  endeavour  all  they 
can  to  kill  him,  faying^  araliatana^  he  hath  bewitched  me  5  Ne- 
hanebouibatina^  I  will  be  revenged  of  him :  And  this  furious 
pailion  and  defire  to  be  revenged,  is  that  which  makes  them 
fo  brutrfb,  as  we  faid  before,  as  to  eat  the  very  fle(h  of  their 
Enemies,  whereof  we  (hall  give  the  particulars  in  their  pro- 
per place :  This  implacable  animofity  is  the  vice  generally 
reigning  among  them;  and  it  exercifes  the  fame  Tyranny, 
without  any  exception,  over  all  the  Savages  of  America :  The 
revenge  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Canada  is  fometimes  very  plea- 
fant  3  for  they  eat  their  own  lice,  becaufe  they  have  bitten 
them:  If  the  jBr^/i^»/ hurt  themfelves  againft  a  ftone,  to  be 
Yeveriged  they  bite  it  as  hard  as  they  can  3  It  is  obferved  alfo 
that  they  bite  the  Arrows  which  light  upon  them  in  fight- 
ing. 

Without  any  obligation  to  Lycurgus,  or  his  Laws,  the  Carib- 
bians, by  a  fecret  law  of  nature,  bear  a  great  refpecl:  to  anci- 
ent people,  and  hear  them  fpeak  with  much  attention  expref- 
fingby  their  gefture,and  a  little  tone  of  the  voice,  how  much 
they  are  pleas'd  with  their  difcourfes :  And  in  all  things  the 
younger  fort  comply  with  the  fentiments  of  the  ancient,  and 
iubmit  to  their  wills :  It  is  reported  they  do  the  fame  in  Brafil 
and  China. 

The  Young  men  among  the  Caribbians  have  no  converfation 
either  with  the  Maids  or  married  Women  :  And  it  hath  been 
obferved,  that  the  men  are  lefs  amorous  in  this  Country  than 
the  women,  as  they  are  in  (everal  other  places  under  the  Tor- 
rid Zone  ;  Both  the  men  and  women  among  the  Caribbians  are 
naturally  chad,  a  quality  very  rare  among  Savages  .•  And  when 
thofe  of  other  Nations  look  over-earneftly  upon  them,  and 
laugh  at  their  nakednefs,  they  are  wont  to  fay  to  them.  Friends y 
you  are  to  looh^  on  us  only  between  both  theeyes^  a  vertue  worthy 
admiration  in  a  people  that  go  naked,  and  are  as  barbarous  as 
thefe. 

It  is  related  of  Captain  Baron,  that  in  one  of  the  incurfions 
made  by  him  and  his  party  into  the  Ifland  of  Montferrat,.  then 
poiTeitbythe£»e/i/&,  he  made  great  wade  in  the  Plantations 
that  lay  neereft  to  the  Sea,  fo  that  he  carried  a  great  booty, 
and  that  among  the  Prifoners  there  being  a  young  Gentlewo- 
man, Wife  to  one  of  the  Officers  of  the  Ifland,  he  caufed  her 
to  be  brought  to  one  of  his  houfes  in  Dominico :  this  Gentle- 
woman being  big  with  child  when  fhe  was  carried  away,  was 
very  carefully  attended  during  the  time  of  her  lying  in,  by 
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the  Savage  women  of  the  fame  Hland  :  And  though  (he  liv'd 
there  a  good  while  after  among  them,  neither  Captain  Ba  on 
nor  any  other  ever  touched  her  ya  great  example  of  refer ved- 
nefs  in  fuch  people. 

Yet  muftit  be  acknowledged,  thatfome  of  them  have  fince 
degenerated  from  that  chaiYity,  and  many  other  vertues  of 
their  Anceftors :  But  wemuft  withall  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  Europeans  by  their  pernicious  examples,  and. the 
unchriftian-Jike  treatment  they  have  us'd  towards  them,  bafe- 
Jy  Receiving  them,  perfidioufly  upon  all  occafions  breaking 
their  promifes  with  them,  unmercifully  rifling  and  burning 
their  houfes  and  villages,  and  ravifhing  and  debauching  their 
Wives  and  Daughters,  have  taught  them  (to  the  perpetual  in- 
famy of  the  Chriftian  name)  diffimulation,  lying,  treachery 
perfidioufnefs,  luxury,  and  feveral  other  vices,  which  were  un- 
known in  thofe  parts,  before  they  had  any  Commerce  with 
them. 

But  as  to  other  concerns,  thefe  Savages  are  remarkable  for 
their  civility  and  courtefie,  beyond  what  can  be  imagined  in 
Savages :  Not  but  that  there  are  fome  Caribbians  very  brutifh 
and  unreafonable,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  them  their 
judgment  and  docility  isobfervable  upon  many  occafions,  and 
thofe  who  have  converted  long  with  them,  have  found  feveral 
experiences  of  their  fair  dealing,  gratitude,  friendfhip  and  ge- 
nerofity:  But  of  this  we  (hall  fpeak  more  particularly  in  the 
Chapter  where  we  (hall  treat  of  their  Reception  of  fitch  Stran- 
gers as  come  to  vijtt  them. 

They  are  alfo  great  lovers  of  cleanlinefs  (a  thing  extraordi- 
nary among  Savages)  and  have  fuch  an  averfion  for  all  nafti- 
nefs,  that  if  one  ihould  eafe  himfelf  in  their  Gardens 
where  their;  Cajfava  and  Potatoes  are  planted,  they  willpre- 
fently  forfake  them,  and  not  make  ufe  of  any  thing  growing 
therein:  Of  this  their  neatnefs  in  this  and  other  things,  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  the  Chapter  Of  their  Habitations y 
and  their  Repafts. 


CHAP.   XII. 

Of  the  natural  fwtplkity  of  the  Caribbians. 

A  Dmiration  being  the  Daughter  of  Ignorance,  we  are  not 
to  think  it  ftrange  that  the  Caribbians^  who  have  (b  little 
knowledge  of  thofe  excellent  things  which  ftudy  and  expert 
encehave  made  familiar  amongft  civiliz'd  Nations,  ihould  be 
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fo  much  aftoniftYd  when  they  meet  with  any  thing  whereof  the 
caufe  is  unknown  to  them,  and  that  they  (hould  be  brought  up 
info  great  fimplicity,  that  it  might  be  taken  in  moft  of  thefe 
poor  people  for  a  brutifh  ftupidity. 

This  fimplicity  is  remarkable,  among  other  things,  in  the 
extraordinary  fear  they  conceive  at  the  fight  of  Firearms,which 
they  look  on  with  a  ftrange  admiration  5  but  their  aftonifh- 
ment  is  greateft  at  Fire-locks,much  beyond  what  they  have  for 
great  Guns  and  Muskets,  becaufe  they  fee  Fire  put  to  them* 
but  for  Fire-locks,  they  are  not  able  to  conceive  how  it  is  pof- 
fiblethey  mould  take  Fire  5  and  fo  they  believe  it  is  the  evil 
Spirit  Maboya  who  does  that  Office  :>But this  fear  and  aftonifh- 
mentis  common  to  them  with  divers  other  Savages,  who  have 
not  found  any  thing  fo  ftrange  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Europeans,  as  thofe  Arms  which  fpit  Fire,  and  at  fo  great  a  di* 
ftance  wound  and  kill  thofe  whoih  they  meet  with:  This  was 
it,  together  with  the  Prodigy  of  %ing  Men  righting  on  Horfe- 
back, which  principally  made  the  Peruvians  think  the  Spaniards 
to  be  Gods,  and  occasioned  their  fubmiffion  to  them  with  lefs 
refiftance.  It  is  reported  alfo  that  the  Arabians ,  who  make 
IriCurfions  along  the  River  Jordan^  and  (hould  be  moreaccu- 
ftomed  to  War,  are  not  free  from  this  fear  and  aftonifhment. 

Among  the  feveral  difcoVeries  of  the  fimplicity  of  our  Ca- 
ribbians,  we  (ball  here  fet  down  two  very  confiderable  ones. 
When  there  happens  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  they  believe  that 
Maboya  eats  her,  and  they  dance  all  night,  making  a  noife  with 
Gourds,  wherein  there  are  many  fmall  Pebbles  .*  And  when 
they  fmell  any  thing  of  ill  fcent,  they  are  wont  to  fay,  Maboya, 
cayeu  en,  that  is,  The  Devil  is  here  *  Caima  Loary,  Let  m  be  gone 
becaufe  of  him  ,  or  for  par  of  him :  Nay  they  "■  attribute  the 
name  of  Maboya,  or  Devil,  to  certain  Plants  of  ill  fcent,  fuch 
as  may  be  Mufhrooms,  and  to  whatever  is  apt  to  put  them  into 
any  fright. 

Some  years  fince,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Caribbians  were 
perfwaded  that  Gun-powder  was  the  Seed  of  fome  Herb*  nay, 
there  were  thofe  who  defir'd  fome  of  it  to  fow  in  their  Gar- 
dens* nay,  fome  were  fo  obftinate,  that,  though  duTwaded 
from  it,  they  put  it  into  the  ground,  out  of  a  perfwafion  that  it 
would  bring  forth  fomwhat,  as  well  as  other  Seeds ;  Yet  was 
not  this  Imagination  fo  grofs  as  thofe  of  certain  Brutes  of 
Guinny,  who,  the  firft  time  they  faw  Europeans,  thought  the 
Commodities  they  brought  them,  fuch  as  Linnen,  Cloathes., 
Knives,  and  Fire-arms,  grew  on  the  Earth  fo  prepar'd,  as  the 
Fruits  did  on  Trees,  and  that  there  was  no  more  to  be  done 
than  to  gather  t!hem  .*  That  certainly  is  not  fo  pardonable  a 
piece  of  fimplicity  as  that  of  the  Caribbians  :  And  we  may  fur- 
ther alledg,  to  excufe  that  fimplicity,  or  at  leaft  to  render  it  the 
morefupportable,  the  ftupidity  of  thofe  Inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
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cay  who,  upon  the  firft  Difcovery  of  the  New-World,  imagin  d 
that  the  Horfe  and  the  Rider  made  up  one  Creature,  like  the 
imaginary  Centaurs  of  the  Poets:  And  that  of  thofe  others,who 
alter  they  were  fubdu'd,  coming  todefire  peace  and  pardon  of  Montagnte 
theMen,and  to  bring  them  Gold  and  Provifions,went  and  made    jp^*  * lm 
the  fame  Prefents  to  the  Horfes,  with  a  Speech  much  like  that c' 
which  they  had  made  to  the  Men,  interpreting  the  neighing  of 
thofe  Creatures  for  a  Language  of  compofition  and  truce  :  And 
to  conclude  thefe  inftances,  we  (hall  add  only  the  childilh  fot-  Ve  Lery,c.i6 
tifhnefs  of  thofe  fame  Indians  of  America ,  who  roundly  be-  GarcilaQb, 
liev'djthat  the  Letters  which  the  Spaniards  (ent  one  to  another  l-9*  c-29» 
were  certain  MeiTengers  and  Spies,  fpeaking,  and  feeing,  and 
difcovering  the  mod:  fecret  actions  5  and  upon  this  perfwafion, 
fearing  one  day  the  eye  and  tongue  of  one  of  thefe  Letters$ 
they  hid  it  under  a  ftone,  that  they  might  freely  eat  fome  Me- 
lons of  their  Mafters.     In  fine,  there  will  be  no  caufe  to  think 
it  fo  ftrange  that  the  Caribbians  {hould  take  Gun-powder,  a 
thing  abfolutely  unknown  to  them ,  for  fome  feed  that  might 
be  fown,  when  there  were  fome  people  living  in  France,  whofe 
habitations  being  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  places  where  Salt 
was  made,  thought  out  of  a  like  imagination  that  it  w&s  ga- 
ther'd  in  Gardens.     It  hapned  alfo,  not  many  years  iince,  that 
a  Woman,  an  Inhabitant  of  Martinico ,  having  fent  feveral 
pounds  of  C4reMliellsandT0bacc0toaShe-Merchant0fS.il/j-  Caret  is  a 
los,  when  this  latter  had  put  off  the  Commodity,  (he  gave  an  kind  of  Tor* 
account  thereof  to  her  Correfpondent  at  Martinico,  and  ad- *"-fcM» 
vis'd  to  plant  Carets  in  her  Garden  rather  then  Tobacco,  for 
that  the  former  was  much  dearer  in  France,  and  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  its  rotting  in  the  Ship,  as  there  was  of  Tobacco. 
But  let  us  confider  what  there  is  yet  to  be  (aid  concerning  the 
natural  fimplicity  of  our  Savages  of  the  Caribbies.  \ 

It  is  a  pleafant  thing  to  confider  that  thefe  poor  people  (hould 
be  fo  fimple,  as  that  though  they  have  many  places  fit  for  the 
making  of  Salt,  yet  dare  they  not  make  ufe  of  it,  a«  accounting 
Salt  extreamly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  the  preferyation  of 
life  5  thence  it  proceeds  that  they  never  either  eat  of  it,  or  fea- 
fon  their  meat  therewith  5  and  when  at  any  time  they  fee  our 
people  make  ufe  of  it,  they  fay  to  them,  out  of  a  compaffion 
worthy  companion,  Compere,thoH haftenefi thy  own  death  :  But 
inftead  of  Salt,  they  feafon  all  their  meffes  with  Pywan,  or  Ame- 
rican Pepper.  *■■<*£ 

Nor  is  there  any  Swines-flefh  eaten  among  them,  which  they 
call  Coincoin,  and  Bouirokon  -0  nor  yet  Tortoife,  (or  as  fome  call 
them  Turtles)  which  they  call  Catallon,  though  there  be  abun- 
dance of  thofe  Creatures  in  their  Country :  Of  this  their  absti- 
nence they  give  the  (impleft  reafons  imaginable :  For  as  to  the 
Swine,  they  are  afraid  to  tafteof  it,  left  they  mould  have  (mall 
eyes  like  thofe  of  that  Beaft  7  now  in  their  judgment  it  is  the 
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greateft  of  all  deformities  to  havefmall  eyes,  and  yet  there  are 
few  among  them  but  have  them  fuch.  As  for  the  Tortoife., 
(he  reafon  of  their  abftinence  from  that  is  no  lefs  ridiculous  5 
they  will  not  feed  on  that,  fay  they,  out  of  a  fear  left  if  they 
did,  they  fhould  participate  of  the  lazinefs  and  ftupidity  of  that 
Creature. 

Moftof  thofe  people  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Savages 
arealfofullof  ftrange  and  fantaftical  imaginations  concerning 
the  matter  and  manner  of  eating  :  For  example,  the  Canada 
tftfj- abftain  from  Mufcles,  only  out  of  a  pure  fancy  5  but  they 
are  fuch  Beafts  that  they  cannot  give  any  reafon  for  ,that 
abftinence:  They  will  not  caft  the  Beavers  bones  to  the  Dogs, 
left  the  foul  of  that  Beaft  fhould  go  and  tell  the  other  Beavers3 
and  fo  oblige  them  to  leave  the  Country :  It  is  reported  alfo. 
That  they  do  not  eat  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone  of  any 
Creature,  for  fear  of  having  any  pain  in  the  back.  The  Brazi- 
lians eat  no  hens  egges,out  of  an  opinion  they  are  poifbn  .*  They 
abftain  alfo  from  the  flefh  of  Ducks,  and  that  of  every  Crea- 
ture that  goes  flowly,  as  alfo  from  Fifties  that  do  not  fwinx 
fwiftly,  for  fear  of  participating  of  theflownefs  of  thofe  Crea- 
tures. The  Maldivefes  forbear  the  meat  of  Tortoifes ,  as  the 
Caribbians  do  5  but  it  is  becaufe  of  the  conformity  there  iss  in 
their  judgment ,  between  them  and  Man.  The  Calecutians9 
and  fome  others  who  live  more  towards  the  Eaft,  never  tafte 
of  the  ffcfli  of  wild  Oxen,  Cows,  and  Bulls,  out  of  a  perfwa- 
fion  that  mens  Souls,  when  they  depart  out  of  their  Bodies3 
go  and  animate  thofe  of  the  faid  Beafts.  In  fine,  certain  Pe- 
r avians  of  the  Province  of  TaBu  abftain  from  all  kinds  of  flefh 
whatfoever  $  and  if  they  are  intreated  to  tafte  thereof  9  their 
anfwer  is.  That  they  an  not  Dogs.  All  thefe  Inftances  are  brought 
upon  the  Stage,  tofhew  that  the  averfion  of  the  Caribbians 
to  eat  Salt,  Swines-flefb,  and  Tortoifes,  fhould  not  caufe  them 
to  be  accounted  the  moft  felf-will'd  and  moft  extravagant  of  all 
the  Savages. 

Befides  the  difcoveries  we  have  already  made  of  their  fot- 
tifhnefs  and  fimplicity,  there  is  this  yet  to  be  added,  That  they 
are  fo  ftupid,  that  they  cannot  count  a  number  exceeding  that 
of  the  Fingers  of  their  Hands  and  the  Toes  of  their  Feet, which 
they  the'w  to  exprefs  the  faid  number,  what  exceeds  it  furpaf- 
ling  with  them  all  Arithmetick  5  fo  that  they  would  be  very 
unfit  for  Bankiers ,  an  humour  contrary  to  that  of  the  Chine- 
fes,  who  Ure  fuch  excellent  Accomptants,  that  in  a  moment  they 
baft  up  filch  Sums  as  it  would  trouble  us  much  to  do,  and  that 
with  greater  certainty. 

But  the  Caribbians  have  the  priviledge  not  to  be  the  only 
Nation  irt  the  World  which  may  be  reproach'd  with  this  igno- 
rance 5  for  it  is  as  great  among  the  people  of  Madagascar  and 
GuinnV)  to  cite  no  more  5  nay,  fome  ancient  Hiftorians  affirm, 
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That  there  were  fome  people  who  could  not  count  above  five, 
and  others  who  could  not  exceed  four. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Guinny  having  counted  to  Ten,  were 
wont  to  fet  a  mark,  and  then  begin  again.  Certain  Savages  of 
the  Septentrional  part  of  America^  to  exprefs  a  great  number, 
which  it  was  imppffible  for  them  to  name,  make  ufeof  an  eafie 
kind  of  demonftration,  taking  their  hair  or  fome  fand  in  their 
hands  5  a  fort  of  comparifons  which  are  frequent  in  holy  Scri- 
pture. The  Inhabitants  of  the  C<*ri%-Iflands  have  alfo  their 
invention  to  fupply  the  defefi:  or"  Arith'metick  5  for  when  they 
are  to  go  to  the  Wars,  and  are  to  be  ready  at  their  general 
Rendezvouz  on  a  certain  day,  they  take  each  of  them  one  af- 
ter another  an  equal  number  of  Peafe,  in  their  folemn  Aflem- 
bly  5  as  for  inftance,  thrice  or  four  times  Ten,  and  fome  certain 
number  under  Ten,  if  need  be,  according  as  they  are  refolv'd 
to  advance  their  Enterprife  5  they  put  up  thefe  Peafe  in  a  little 
Gourd,  and  every  morning  they  take  out  one,  and  caft  it  away, 
till  there  are  none  left,  and  then  the  appointed  time  for  their 
departure  is  come,  and  the  next  day  they  are  to  be  upon  their 
inarch.-  Another  way  they  have  is  this,every  one  of  them  makes 
fo  mauy  knots  on  a  little  Cord,  and  everyday  they  unty  one„ 
and  when  they  are  come  to  thelaft  they  make  ready. for  the 
Rendezvouz:  Somtimes  alfo  they  take  little  pieces  of  Wood, 
upon  which  they  make  fo  many  notches  as  they  intend  to  fpend 
iiays  in  their  preparation  .5  every  day  they  cut  off  one  of  the 
notches,  and  when  they  come  to  the  laft,  they  take  their  march 
towards  the  place  appointed.  t_ 

The  Captains,  the  Boy ez,  and  the  inoft  ancient  among  them, 
have  more  understanding  than  the  common  fort,  and  by  long 
experience,  join'd  to  what  they  had  reeeiv'd  by  tradition  from 
their  Anceftor$,they  have  acquir'd  a  grofs  knowledge  of  divers 
Stars  -j  whence  it  comes  that  they  count  the  Months  by  Moons, 
and  the  Years  by  the  Seven  Stars,  taking  particular  notice  of 
that  ConiMIation :  Thus  fome  Peruvians  regulated  their  Years 
by  their  Barvefts:  Thofe  Inhabitants  of  Canada  who  live  m  the 
Mountains  obferve  the  number  of  the  Nights  and  Winters  5  and 
the  Soriquefis  count  by  Suns.     But  though  the  more  judicions 
among  the  Caribbians  difcern  the  Months,  and  the  Years,  and 
obferve  the  different  Seafons,  yet  have  they  not  any  Monu- 
ments of  Antiquity,  and  cannot  tell  how  long  it  is  (ince  the 
firft  of  their  Nation  left  the  Continent*  andfetled  themfelves 
in  the  Iflands  %  but  all  the  account  they  are  able  to  give  of  it  is, 
That  neither  themfelves,  nor  their  Fathers,  nor  their  Grandfa- 
thers could  remember  any  thing  of  it  -0  nor  can  they  tell  what 
age  they  are  of,  nor  give  any  precife  account  of  the  time  when 
she  Spaniards  came  into  their  Country  ,  nor  of  feveral  other 
things  of  that  nature  5  for  they  take  no  notice  of  ought  of  this 
kind,  and  make  no  account  of  knowing  what  is  done  in  the 
World,  Nn2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Of  that  which  may  be  called  Religion  among  the 
Caribbians. 

THere  is  no  Nation  fo  favage,  no  People  fo  barbarous,  but 
they  have  fome  opinion  and  pertwafion  of  a  Divinity, 
7ufc  ghioefl.  faid  Cicero  5  nay,  Nature  her  felf  feems  to  have  been  fo  indul* 
gent  to  Mankind^  as  to  makefome  impreffion  of  a  Divinity  in 
the  minds  of  Men  5  for  what  Nation,  what  kind  of  Men  are 
there,  but  have,  without  any  previous  learning  it  from  others, 
a  natural  fentiment  of  the  Divinity  }  We  may  with  juft  reafon 
admire  thefe  noble  Illuminations  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  man  groping  in  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm  :  But  things  are 
come  to  that  pafs  now*  that  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  make 
good  the  famous  words  of  that  incomparable  Orator  and  Prince 
of  Roman  Eloquence .-  For  the  poor  Savages  of  the  ancient 
People  of  the  Antes  inPer#,  and  of  the  two  Provinces  of  the 
Chirrhuanes  or  Cheriganes^  thofe  of  moft  of  the  Countries  of 
New-France^  New-Mexico^  New-Holland^  Braftl^  New-Nether- 
lands ?  Terra  del  Fuego^  the  Arouagnes^  the  Inhabitants  about 
the  River  Cayenna^  the  ijlands  of  Robbers ,  and  fbme  others,  if 
we  may  credit  Hiftorians,  have  not  any  kind  of  Religion,  and 
do  not  adore  any  Sovereign  Power. 

Thofe  alfo  who  have  conversed  among  the  Originary  Inha- 
bitants of  the  Crfri^-Iflands,  are  fore  d  to  acknowledge.  That 
theV  have,  by  the  violence  of  their  brutifh  paffions,  fmother'd 
all  tne  apprehenfions  Nature  had  beftow'd  on  them  of  a  Divi- 
nity ^  that  they  have  rejected  all  the  Directions  and  Inftru&i- 
ons  which  might  guide  them  to  the  knowledge  thereof  3  and 
confequently,  that  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God  they  are  fur- 
rounded  by  fo  dreadful  a  night,  that  there  is  not  to  be  feen 
among  them  either  Invocation,  or  Ceremonies,  or  Sacrifices, 
or,  in  fine,  any  Exercife  or  Affembly  whatfoever  in  order  to 
Devotion'  nay,they  are  fo  far  from  having  any  of  thefe  things, 
that  they  have  not  fo  much  as  a  name  to  exprefs  the  Divinity,  fo 
far  are  they  from  ferving  it  3  fo  that  when  any  one  would  (peak 
to  them  concerning  God,  he  muft  ufe  thefe  circumlocutions; 
He  who  hath  created  the  Worldjvho  hath  made  all  things  j®ho  gives 
life  and  fnjienance  to  all  living  Creatures^  or  fomthing  of  that 
kind  :  They  are  accordingly  fo  blinded  and  brutifh,  that  they 
do  not  make  any  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  of  Nature,  in 
that  admirable  work  of  the  Univerfq  wherein  he  hath  been 
pleas'd  to  reprefent  himfelf  in  a  thoufand  immortal  colours, 
and  make  his  adorable  Omnipotency  as  it  were  vifible  to  the 
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eye  :  Thence  comes  it  that  they  are  deaf  to  the  voices  of  an 
infinite  number  of  creatures  which  continually  preach  unto 
them  the  prefence  of  their  Creator  .*  And  Co  they  daily  ufe  the 
benefits  of  their  Sovereign  Matter,  without  ever  reflecting 
that  he  is  the  Author  thereof,  and  making  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  goodnefs,  who  hath  fo  liberally  fupplyed  them 
therewith. 

They  fay  that  the  Earth  is  the  indulgent  Mother,  who  fur- 
nifties  them  with  all  things  neceffary  to  life  .•  But  their  terre- 
ftrial  minds  are  not  raifed  to  any  apprehenfion  of  that  Almigh- 
ty and  all-merciful  Father  who  fram'd  the  Earth,  and  by  the 
continual  influence  of  his  Divinity  impregnates  it  with  the  ver- 
tue  of  producing  all  things  for  the  nourishment  of  man :  If 
any  one  fpeak  to  them  concerning  that  Divine  EfTence,  anddi- 
fcourfe  with  them  of  the  myfteries  of  Faith,they  will  hearken  to 
all  that  is  faid  with  much  patience  :  But  when  the  difcourfe  is  at 
an  end,  they  anfwer  as  it  were  in  jeft.  Friend  thou  art  very  elo- 
quent,  thou  art  very  futile,  I  would  Icouldtalkas  well  thou  dofli 
Nay  fometimes  they  fay  as  the  Brazilians  do,  that  if  they  fhould 
fufTer  themfelves  to  be  perfwaded  by  fuch  difcourfes,  their 
Ne  ighb  ours  would  laugh  at  them. 

A  certain  Caribbian  being  at  work  on  a  Sunday,  Monfieur  du 
JMontelrdates  how  that  he  (aid  to  him,  cc  Friend,  he  who  hath 
cc  made  Heaven  and  Earth  will  be  angry  with  thee  for  working 
<c  on  this  day }  for  he  hath  appointed  this  day  for  his  fervice : 
cc  And  I,  reply  d  very  bluntly  the  Savage,  am  already  very  angry 
€C  with  him  5  for  thou  fayeft  he  is  the  Made*  of  the  world  and 
cccf  thefeafons  :  He  it  is  therefore  who  hath  forborn  to  fend 
"  rain  in  due  time,  and  by  reafon  of  the  great  drought  hath 
<c  caufed  my  Manioc  and  my  Potatoes  to  rot  in  the  ground  : 
ccfince  he  hath  treated  me  foill,  I  will  work  on  every  Sundays 
"though  'twere  purpofely  to  vex  him.  See  here  a  pregnant 
example  of  the  brutality  of  this  wretched  people.  This  di- 
fcourfe is  much  like  that  of  thofe  fencelefs  people  among  the 
Tvpinambons,  who,  when  it  was  told  them  that  God  was  the 
Author  of  the  Thunder,  argued,  that  it  followed  he  was  not 
good,(ince  he  took  fuch  pleafure  in  frighting  them  after  that 
manner.  But  to  return  to  the  Caribbians. 

Thofe  of  the  fame  Nation  who  live  in  the  Meridional  Con- 
tinent of  America,bsive  no  more  Religion  than  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Caribbies  :  Some  among  them  have  a  certain  refpecl:  for 
the  Sun  and  the. Moon,  and  imagine  that  they  are  animated  3 
yet  do  they  not  adore  them,  nor  offer,  nor  facrifice  any  thing 
to  them  .*  It  is  probable  they  have  retain  d  that  veneration 
for  thofe  two  great  Luminaries  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
jlpalachites,  among  whom-  their  Predeceflors  had  fometimes 
fojourned.  Our  Inlanders  have  not  preferved  any  thing  of  that 
Tradition  3  but  we  (hall  here  fet  down  all  that  may  be  called 
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Religion  among  them,  and  what  bears  a  grofs  reprefentation 

thereof. 

They  have  a  natural  fentiment  of  fome  Divinity,  or  fomeiu- 
perior  and  obliging  power,  which  hath  its  residence  in  the  Hea- 
vens} They  fay,  ccThat  the  faid  power  is  content  quietly  to 
cc  enjoy  the  delights  of  its  own  felicity,  without  being  offended 
<c  at  the  ill  actions  of  men,  and  that  it  is  endued  with  fo  great 
cc  goodnefs,  that  it  does  not  take  any  revenge  even  of  its  Ene- 
<c  mies :  whence  it  comes  that  they  render  it  neither  honour 
nor  adoration,  and  that  they  interpret  thofe  Treafures  of  cle-  ' 
mency,  whereof  it  is  fo  liberal  towards  them ,  and  that  long- 
fufTering  whereby  it  bears  with  them,  either  to  weaknefs  or 
the  indifference  it  hath  for  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

Their  perfwafion  therefore  is,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fpi- 
its,  fome  good,  others  evil :  The  good  fpirits  are  their  Gods  5 
md  they  call  them  in  general  Akamboue^  which  is  the  wordufed 
>y  the  men }  and  Opoyem0  which  is  that  of  the  Women  .*  True 
t  is,  the  word  Akamboue  figniftes  fimply  a  Spirit ',  and  thence 
it  comes  that  it  is  alfo  called  the  fpirit  of  man  3  but  this  appel- 
ation  they  never  attribute  to  the  evil  fpirits :  Thefe  good  fpi- 
its,  which  are  their  Gods,  are  more  particularly  exprefs'd  by 
he  men  under  the  word  Icheiri,  and  by  the  women  under 
hat  of  C  hemiin  jvhich  we  cannot  render  otherwife  than  by  that 
)f  God>  and  Chemiignum,  the  Gods :  And  every  one  fpeaking 
particularly  of  his  God,  fays  Icheirikgn^  which  is  the  word 
of  the  men,  and  Nechemerafau,  which  is  that  of  the  women  .* 
But  both  men  and  women  call  the  evilYpirit,  which  is  their  De- 
vil, Mapoya^  or  Maboy *,  as  all  the  French  pronounce  it}  but  the 
Caribbians  in  that  word  pronounce  the  B  according  to  the  Ger~ 
man  pronunciation. 

They  believe  that  there  h  a  great  number  of  thefe  good 
Spirits,  or  Gods,  and  every  one  imagines  that  there  is  one  of 
them  particularly  defign'd  for  his  conduct:  They  fay  there- 
fore, that  thefe  Gods  have  their  abode  in  Heaven,  but  they 
know  not  what  they  do  there,  and  of  themfelves  they  never 
propofe  to  themfelves  the  making  of  any  acknowledgment  of 
them  as  Creators  of  the  world,  and  the  things  contained  there- 
in :  But  only  when  it  is  faid  to  them,  that  the  God  we  adore 
is  he  who  hath  made  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  that  it  is  he  who 
caufeththe  Earth  to  bring  forth  things  for  our  nourifhment} 
they  anfwer,  Truejhy  God  hath  made  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth 
of  France  (or  fome  other  Country  ^which  they  name)  and  caufes  thy 
Wheat  to  grow  there  :  But  our  Gods  have  made  our  Country ,  and 
caufe  our  Manioc  to  grow. 

It  is  affirmed  by  fome,that  they  call  their  falfe  Gods  des  Rio- 
ches^  but  that  word  is  not  of  th~ir  Language,  but  is  derived 
from  the  Spanifi  :  The  French  affirm  the  fame  thing  after  the 
Spaniards  3  and  if  the  Caribbians  make  ufe  of  it,  they  do  it  not 
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among  themfelves  but  only  among  Strangers:  So  that  from 
what  hath  been  (aid  it  is  apparent,  that  though  thefe  Barbari- 
ans have  a  natural  fentiment  offorre  Divinity,  or  fome  fupe- 
rior  Power,  yet  it  is  intermixt  with  fo  many  extravagances,  and 
involv'din  fo  great  darknefs,  that  it  cannot  be  faid' thole  poor 
people  have  any  knowledge  of  God:  For  the  Divinities  they 
acknowledge,  and  to  whom  they  render  a  certain  homage,  are 
lb  many  Devils,  by  whom  they  are  fedue'd  and  kept  in  the 
chains  of  a  damnable  ilavery,  though  they  make  a  certain  di- 
Jftin&ion  between  them  and  the  evil  Spirits. 

They  have  neither  Temples  nor  Altars  particularly  dedica- 
ted to  thefe  pretended  Divinities  which  they  acknowledge, 
and  fo  they  do  not  facrifice  to  them  any  thing  that  hath  had 
life  3  but  they  only  make  them  offerings  of  Caj]ava0  and  of  the 
firft  of  their  Fruits  *,  and  when  they  think  they  have  been 
healed  by  them  of  fome  difeafe,  they  make  a  kind  of  wine  or 
a  feaft  in  honour  of  them,  and  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
and  as  it  were  to  exprefs  their  gratitude,  they  offer  them  fome 
Caffava,  and  Omcou  •,  all  thefe  offerings  are  called  by  them  Ana- 
cri.  Their  Houfes  being  made  after  on  oval  figure,  and  the 
roof  reaching  to  the  ground,  they  fet  at  one  end  of  the  Hut 
their  Offeringsin  Veilels  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
upon  one  or  moteMatoutoHs^or  littleTables  made  of  Bull-ruiTies 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  the  Latanier  :  Every  one 
may  make  his  Offerings  to  his  God  in  his  own  Houfe,  or  Cot  3 
but  when  iris  done  inorder  to  invocation,  there  muft  be  one 
of  the  Bojez  prefent ;  All  thefe  Offerings  are  not  accompa- 
ny* d  with  any  adoration,  or  Prayers,  and  they  confift  only  in 
the  bare  prefentation  of  thofe  gifts. 

They  alfo  invocate  their  falfe  Gods  when  they  defire  their 
prefence  5  but  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Boyez,  that  is  to  fay,  their  Priefis,  or  to  fay  better,  their  Ma- 
gicians $  and  this  they  do  especially  upon  four  occafions. 

1.  To  demand  revenge  on  fome  body  who  hath  done 
them  any  mifchief,  and  to  bring  fome  punifhment  upon 
him. 

2.  To  be  healed  of  fome  difeafe  wherewith  they  are  trou- 
bled, and  to  know  what  will  be  the  iflue  thereof.*  And  when 
they  are  recovered,  they  make  Wims^  as  they  are  called  in  the 
10  nds,  that  is,  Affemblits  of  rejoycing  and  congratulation  ^  and 
debauches  in  honour  of  them5  as  it  were  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  favour  :  And  their  Magicians  do  alfo  per- 
forrn  the  office  of  Phyfitians  among  them,  by  an  aflbciation  of 
Magick  and  Medicine,  never  doing  any  cure,  or  applying  any 
remedies  but  what  are  accompany'd  by  fome  ad  offuper- 
(tition. 

3^  They  confuk  them  alfo  to  know  the  event  of  their 
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4.  Laftly,  they  invocate  thofe  fpirits  by  the  means  of  their 
Boyez,  to  obtain  of  them  that  they  would  drive  away  Maboya, 
or  the  evil  Spirit :  But  they  never  invocate  Maboya,  himfelf,  as 
fome  have  imagined. 

Every  Boye  hath  his  particular  God,  or  rather  his  familiar 
Devil,  which  he  invocates  by  the  ringing  of  certain  words,  ac- 
companied with  the  fmoke  of  Tobacco,  which  they  caufe  to  be 
burnt  before  that  Devil,  as  a  perfume  which  is  very  delight- 
ful to  him,  and  the  fcent  whereof  is  able  to  make  him  ap- 
pear. 

When  the  Boyez  invocate  their  familiar  Devil,  it  is  alwaies 
done  in  the  night-time,  and  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  light  neer,  nor  any  fire  in  the  place  where  they  exercife 
their  abominations  5  for  thefe  fpirits  of  darknefs  perfectly  ab- 
hor all  light  :  And  when  feveral  Boyez  invocate  their  Gods  at 
the  fame  time,  as  they  fpeak,  thofe  Gods,  or  rather  Devils, 
rail  one  at  another,  and  quarrel,  attributing  to  one  another  the 
caufes  of  every  ones  evil,  and  they  feem  to  fight.^ 

Thefe  Demons  fhelter  themfelves  fometimes  in  the  bones  of 
dead  men  taken  out  of  their  graves  and  wrapt  in  Cotton,  and 
thereby  give  Oracles,  faying  it  is  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  per- 
fon  :  They  make  ufe  of  them  to  bewitch  their  Enemies,  and 
to  that  end  the  Sorcerers  wrap  up  thofe  bones  together  with 
fomething  that  belongs  to  their  Enemy.  Thefe  Devils  do  alfo 
fometimes  enter  into  the  bodies  of  Women,  and  fpeak  by  them: 
When  the  Boye  or  Magician  hath  by  his  Charms  obliged  his  fa- 
milar  Spirit  to  appear ,  he  bids  him  appear  under  different 
(hapes,  and  thofe  who  are  about  the  place  where  he  exercifes 
his  damnable  fuperftitions,  fay,  that  he  clearly  anfwersthe  que- 
ftions  made  to  him,  that  he  foretels  the  event  of  a  war  ordif- 
eafe,  and  after  the  Boye  is  retired,  that  the  Devil  ftirs  the 
VeiTels,  and  makes  a  noife  with  his  jaws,  as  if  he  were  eating 
and  drinking  the  prefents  prepared  for  him  :  but  the  next  day 
they  find  he  hath  not  meddled  with  any  thing  .*  Thefe  profane 
ofTeiiogs  which  have  been  defiled  by  thefe  unhappy  Spirits,  are 
accounted  fo  holy  by  the  Magicians  and  the  poor  people  whom 
they  have  abufed,  that  only  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  consi- 
derable petfons  among  them,  have  the  liberty  to  tafte  of  them  5 
nay  they  durft  not  do  that,  unlefsthey  have  that  cleannefs  of 
body  which  they  fay  is  requifite  in  all  thofe  that  are  to  be  ad- 
mited  thereto. 

AfToon  as  thefe  poor  Savages  are  troubled  with  any  ficknefs 
or  pain,  they  believe  that  they  are  fent  upon  them  by  the 
Gods  of  iome  of  their  Enemies  >  and  then  they  make  their  ap- 
plications to  the  Boye,  who  confulting  his  Daemon,  tells  them 
it  is  the  God  of  fuch  a  one,  or  fuch  a  one,  who  hath  caus'd 
thofe  mifchiefs  to  them :  And  this  raifes  in  thofe  whoconfult, 
enmity  andadefire  to  be  revenged  of  thofe  whofe  Gods  have 
treated  thexn  in  that  manner.  ^e". 
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RefidestheZto/e&or  Magicians  who  are  highly  refpe&ed  and 
honoured  among  them,  they  have  alfo  Sorcerers,  atleaftthey 
think  them  fuch,  who,  as  they  fay,  fend  charms  upon  them, 
and  dangerous  and  fatal  enchantments  $  and  thofe  whom  they 
account  fuch,  they  kill,  if  ever  they  Jight  on  them.*  'Tis  ma- 
ny times  a  plaufible  pretence  to  be  rid  of  their  Enemies. 

The  Caribbians  are  fubjeft  to  fome  other  mifchiefs,  which 
they  fay  proceed  from  Maboya,  and  they  often  complain  that 
he  beats  them :  True  it  is,  that  fome  perfons  of  worth,  who 
have  converfed  a  certain  time  among  this  poor  people,  are  per- 
fwaded  that  they  are  neither  molefted,nor  erTedtually  beaten  by 
the  Devil  5  and  that  all  the  complaints  and  dreadful  relations 
they  make  as  to  that,  are  grounded  only  on  this,  that  being  of 
a  very  melancholick  conftitution,  and  having  for  the  moft  part 
their  fpleens  fwell'd  and  inflam'd,  they  are  many  times  fubjecl: 
to  terrible  dreams,  wherein  they  imagine  the  Devil  appears  to 
them,  and  beats  them:  whereupon  they  ftart  up  frighted  out 
of  their  wits ,  and  when  they  are  fully  awake,  they  fay  that 
Mttboya  hath  beaten  them  5  and  having  the  imagination  thus 
hurt,  they  are  perfwaded  that  they  feel  the  pain. 

But  it  is  manifeft  by  the  teftimonies  of  feveral  other  perfons 
Of  quality  and  exquifite  knowledge,  who  have  fojourned  a 
long  time  in  the  Illand  of  St.  Vincent,  which  is  inhabited  only 
by  the  Caribbians,  and  fuch  as  have  alfo  feen  thofe  of  the  fame 
Nation  who  live  in  the  Continent  of  the  Meridional  part  of 
America,  that  the  Devils  do  effe&ually  beat  them,  and  that 
they  often  fhew  on  their  bodies  the  vifible  marks  of  the 
blows  they  had  received  .•  We  are  affured  further  by  the  Re- 
lations of  divers  of  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Martinice,  that 
going  into  the  Quarter  of  thefe  Savages,  who  live  in  the  fame 
Itiand,  they  have  many  times  found  them  making  horrid  com- 
plaints that  Maboya  had  immediately  before  their  coming  thi- 
ther treated  them  ill,  and  faying  that  he  was  Mouche  fache  con- 
ire  Caraibes,  mightily  incens'd  againfi  the  C aribbians  5  fo  that 
they  accounted  the  French  happy,  that  their  Maboya  did  not 
"beat  them. 

MouCkuy  dn  Montel,  who  hath  often  been  prefent  at  their  af- 
fernblies,  and  converfed  very  familiarly  and  a  long  time  toge- 
ther with  thofe  of  that  Nation  who  inhabit  in  the  Ifland  of  St. 
Vincents,  as  alfo  with  thofe  of  the  Meridional  Continent,  giver 
this  teftimony  upon  this  fad  occafion:  "Notwithstanding  the  ig- 
*c  noranceand  irreligion  wherein  our  C aribbians live,they  knov 
55  by   experience,  and  fear  more  than  death  the  evil  Spirit, 

*  Whom  they  call  Maboya  $  for  that  dreadful  Enemy  doth  ma* 
'"ny  times  appear  to  them  under  moft  hideous (hapes:  And 
'"  what  is  particularly  obfervable,  that  unmerciful  and  bloudy 

*  executioner,  who  is  an  infatiable  murtherer  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  cruelly  wounds  and  termers  thofe  rnife- 
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cc  rable  people,  when  they  are  not  fo  forward  as  he  would 
cc  have  them  to  engage  themfelves  in  wars  3  fo  that  when  they 
cc  are  reproached  with  that  over-eager  paffion  which  hurries 
"  them  to  the  (hedding  of  mans  blood,  their  anfwer  is,  that 
cc  they  are  forced  thereto  againft  their  wills  by  the  Md- 
cs  boy  a. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  people  whom  that  implacable 
Enemy  of  Mankind  treats  as  his  (laves :  There  are  feveral  other 
barbarous  Nations  who  can  alwaies  (how  on  their  bodies  the 
bloudy  marks  of  his  cruelties  .*  For  it  is  reported,  that  the' 
Brazilians  (hake  and  fweat  with  horrour  at  the  remembrance 
of  his  apparitions,  and  many  times  out  of  the  pure  apprehen- 
fion  they  have  of  the  cruel  treatment  they  are  wont  to  receive 
from  him :  Thence  it  proceeds  that  fome  of  thofe  Nations  flat- 
ter that  old  Dragon,  and  by  adorations,  offerings,  and  facrifi- 
ces,  endeavour  to  abate  his  rage  and  appeafe  his  fury  3  as  among 
others,  not  to  mention  the  people  of  the  Eaftem  part  of  the 
World,  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Florida  and  Canada  :  For 
that  is  the  only  reafbn  they  can  give  for  the  fervice  they  do 
him :  Nay  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Nation  of  the  Jews  was  here- 
tofore inclin  cl  to  make  offerings  to  that  Devil,  to  be  delivered 
out  of  his  temptations  and  fnares :  And  one  of  their  own  Au- 

Elie  earn  fin  thors  cites  this  Proverb  as  ufed  among  them  3  Mab$  a  prejent  to 

Thisby.        Samael>  on  the  day  of  expiation. 

But  how  great  foever  the  apprehenfions  which  the  Caribbians 
have  of  their  Maboya  may  be,  and  how  ill  foever  they  may 
be  treated  by  him,  yet  do  they  not  honour  him  with  any  offer- 
ings, prayers,  adorations,  or  facrifices  :  All  the  remedy  they 
ufe  againft  his  cruel  vexations,  is,  the  beft  they  can,  to  make 
little  Images  of  wood,  or  fome  other  folid  matter,  in  imitati- 
on of  the  fhape  under  which  that  wicked  fpirit  hath  appeared 
to  them.*  Thefe  Images  they  hang  about  their  necks,  and  fay 
they  find  eafe  thereby,  and  that  Mabty*  does  not  torment  them 
£b  much  when  they  have  thofe  about  them  :  Sometimes  alfb  in 
imitation  of  the  Caribbians  of  the  Continent,  they  make  ufe  of 
the  mediation  of  the  Boyez  to  appeafe  him,  and  they  there- 
upon confult  their  Gods,  as,  upon  the  like  occafions  thofe  of 
the  Continent  haverecourfe  to  their  Sorcerers,  who  are  highly 
efteemed  among  them. 

For  though  the  Caribbians  of  thofe  parts  are  all  generally 
fubtle  enough,  yet  have  they  among  them  a  fort  of  crafty 
companions,  who  to  gain  greater  authority  and  reputation 
among  the  reft,  make  them  believe  that  they  hold  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  evil  Spirits  whom. they  call  Maboya, 
as  our  Iflanders  do,  whereby  they  are  tormented,  and  that  they 
learn  of  them  things  abfolutely  unknown  to  others.*  Thefe 
Impoftors  are  looked  upon  among  this  poor  people  that  have 
no  knowledge  of  Cod,  an  Oracles,  and  they  confult  them  in 
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all  things,  and  fuperftitioufly  give  credit  to  their  Anfwers  3 
This  occafions  irreconcileable  Enmities  among  them,  and  ma- 
ny times  Murthers$  for  when  any  one  dies,  his  Friends  and 
•Relations  are  wont  to  confult  the  Sorcerer  how  he  came  to  his 
death  5  if  the.  Sorcerer  anfwers^that  fuch  or  fuch  a  one  was  the 
caufe  of  it,  they  will  never  reft  till  they  have  difpatch'd  him 
whom  the  Fiais  (fo  they  call  the  Sorcerer  in  their  Language) 
hath  riarnd to  them.  The  Caribbians  of  the  Iflands  do alfo in 
thisfollowthe  cuftom  of  their  Country  men  of  the  Continent^ 
as  we  have  reprefented  before. 

But  this  is  moft  certain,  and  a  thing  which  all  the  Savages 
daily  acknowledg  themfelves  by  experience.  That  the  wicked 
one  hath  no  power  to  do  them  any  hurt  in  the  company  b£ 
nnyChriftians  3  hence  it  comes,  that  in  thofe  Iflands  where  the 
Chriftians  live  jointly  with  the  Caribbians,  thofe  wretched  peo- 
plebeing  perfecuted  by  the  Adverfary,  make  all  thehafte  they 
can  to  the  next  houfes  of  the  Chriftians  >  where  they  find  a  cer- 
tain refuge  againft  the  violent  aiTaults  of  that  furious  Oppref^ 
for. 

It  is  alfo  a  manifeft  truth,  confirm'clt>y  daily  experience  all 
over  America ,  That  the  holy  Sacrament  of  B&ptifm  being 
conferr'd  on  thefe  Savages ,  the  Divel  never  beats,  nor  tor- 
ments them  afterwards  as  long  as  they  live. 

A  man  would  think,  that  this  ferioufly  confider'd^  thefe 
people  fhould  earneftly  defire  to  embrace  the  Ghriftian  Reli- 
gion,that  fo  they  might  be  deliver'd  out  of  the  jaws  of  that  roar- 
ing Lion.  True  it  is,  that  while  t*-?y  feel  the  cruelpricks  in  the 
Flefh,  they  wifti  themfelves  Ghritiians,  and  promife  to  become 
fuch  ,  but  as  foon  as  the  pain  is  over,  they  laugh  at  Ghriftian  Re- 
ligion and  itsBaptifm.  The  fame  brutifh  ftupidity  is  found  Veter)9etU 
among  the  people  of  Brafth 


CHAP.  XIV. 


A  Continuation  of  that  which  may  be  called  Religion 
among  the  Caribbians  ;  Offome  of  their  Traditi- 
6ns  *,  and  of  the  Sentiment  the)  have  of  the  Immor* 
tality  of  the  Soul. 

WE  have  feen  in  the  precedent  Chapter  how  the  Spiriti 
of  darknefs  take  occafion  in  the  night-time,  by  hide- 
ous apparitions  and  dreadful  reprefentations,  to  frighten  the 
miferable  Caribbians  5  and  how  to  continue  them  in  their  Er- 
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rors,  and  a  fervile  fear  of  their  pretended  power,  they  puni(h 
them  if  they  be  not  fo  forward  as  they  would  have  them  to 
comply  with  their  wicked  fuggeftions^  and  how  they  charm 
their  Stnfes  by  Millions  and  itrange  Imaginations  ,  pretend- 
ing to  the  Authority  of  revealing  to  them  things  to  come, 
healing  them  of  their  Difeafes,re  verging  them  of  their  Enemies 
and  delivering  them  out  of  all  the  dangers  whereto  they  (hall 
be  expos'd  :  All  this  well  confider'd  ,  is  it  to  be  admir'd  that 
thefe  Barbarians,  who  knew  not,  nor  in  the  leaft  refle&ed  on 
the  honour  which  God  had  done  them,  in  making  a  difcovery 
of  himfelf  to  them  in  the  many  delightful  Creatures  he  hath 
fet  before  their  eyes,  to  conduct  them  to  the  light  of  their  in- 
ftru&ions,  fhould  be  deliver'd  up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe,  and  that 
at  this  prefent  they  fhould  be  deftitute  of  all  undemanding  to 
perceive  the  true  way  of  Life.,  and  without  hope.,  and  without 
God  in  the  World} 

We  have  alfo  reprefented.  That  what  indeavours  foever  they 
might  ufe  to  fmother  all  the  fentiments  of  Divine  Juftice  and 
its  Jurifdi&ion  in  their  Confciences,yet  hath  there  ftill  remain'd 
in  them  fomefpark  of  that  Knowledge,  which  awakens  them 
and  raifes  in  them  from  time  to  time  divers  fears  and  apprehen- 
fions  of  that  Vengeance  which  their  Crimes  might  bi  iog  upon 
them  :  But  inftead  of  lifting  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  to  im- 
plore the affiftance thereof,  and  by  conBdfnceand  amendment 
of  life  to  appeafe  the  Sovereign  Jviajdry  of  the  true  God, 
whom  they  had  offended,  they  defcend  to  the  abyiTes  of  Hell, 
toinyocate  the  Devil  by  the  facrilegious  Superftitions  of  their 
Magicians,  who  after  they  have  render'd  them  thofe  fatal  offi- 
ces, involve  them,  by  thofe  infamous  Contracts,  in  the  deplo- 
rable flavery  of  thofe  cruel  Tyrants. 

Thefe  poor  Barbarians  arefo  tranfported  apd  befotted  by 
thofe  furious  paffions,  that  to  obtain  fome  favour  from  thofe 
enemies  to  all  goodnefs,  and  to  appeafe  thofe  Tygers,  they 
render  them  feveral  fmall  Services  ••>  for  they  not  only  confe- 
cratetothen  thefirft  of  their  fruits,  but  they  alfo  devote  to 
them  the  moft  fumptuous  Tables  of  their  Feafts$  they  cover 
them  with  the  molt  delicate  of  their  Meats,  and  the  moft  de- 
licious of  their  Drinks,  they  confult  them  in  their  affairs  of 
greateft  importance,  and  are  govern'd  by  their  wicked  coun- 
fels  J  they  expeel,  in  their  Sicknefs,  the  Sentence  of  their  Life 
or  Death  from  thofe  deteftable  Oracles,  which  they  receive  by 
the  means  of  thofe  Puppets  of  Cotton,  wherein  they  wrap  up 
the  worm-eaten  Bones  of  fome  wretched  Carcafs  taken  out  of 
the  Grave  5  and  to  free  thenfelves  from  the  weight  of  their 
blows,  and  divert  their  rage,  they  burn  in  honour  of  them  the 
leaves  of  Tobacco  5  and  fomtimesthey  paint  their  ugly  fhap-s 
in  the  moft  confiderable  place  of  their  Veflels  which  they  call 
ftragas,  or  they  wear  hanging  about  their  necks  a  little  Ima^e 
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fefpflfe^Mtng  frune  one  of  thofe  curfed  Spirits^,  in  the  mod  hide- 
ouspotoie  iJ5  which  they  had  fomethie  appcar'd  unto  them, 
as  we  have  hmted  in  rhe  precedent  Chapter. 

Umf&fa  concciv'd,  That  it  isout  of  the  fame  defign  of  infi- 
nua  -in;;  t  hemf  elves  mro  the  favour  of  j  bole  Monfterssthat  many 
hey  macerate  theit  Bfodfes<b$  many  bloody  incifions  and 
fu  penurious  abitinences,  $nd  that  ihey  haw  fo  great  a  venera- 
tion for  thf  Magicians,  who  are  the  infamous  Ml  aiders  of  rhefe 
infernal  Furies,  and  the  Executioners  of  their  enraged  Paffi- 
ons :  Yet  have  not  thefe  abus'd  wretches  any  Law*  determining 
theptecife  time  of  all  thefe  damnable  Ceremonies;  but  the  fame 
wicked  Spirit  which  inclines  them  thereto,  finds  Jtbem  occafions 
enough  to  exercrfe  them,  either  by  the  ill  treatment  they  re- 
ceive from  him,  or  their  own  curiofity  to  know  the  event  of 
fome  military  Enterprife,  or  the  fuccefs  of  fome  Difeafe,  or 
Jaftjy  to  find  out  the  means  of  revenging  themfelves  of  their 
Enemies. 

But  fince  thofe  who  have  liv*d  many  years  in  the  midft  of 
that  Nation  unanimoufty  affirm,  That  in  their  greateft  diftrefc 
fes  they  never  few  them  invocate  any  of  thole  Spirits,  we  are 
petfwaded,  that  all  thofe  little  Services,  which  fear  forces  from 
them  lather  then  reverence  or  love,  ought  not  to  be  account- 
ed a  true  Worlhip,  or  acts  of  Religion  5  and  that  we  (hall  give 
thofe  fooleries  their  right  denomination,  if  we  call  them  Super- 
ftitiens,  Enchantments^  Sorceries,  and  (hameful  productions 
of  that  art  which  is  as  black  as  are  thofe  Spirits  of  darknds 
whom  their  Boyez,  confult ;  And  we  may  conclude  alf 
the  m?ai:  and  drink  which  they  prefect  to  thofe  counterfeit  Di- 
vinitiesj  cannot  be  properly  called  Sacrifices,  but  exprefs  Corn- 
pads  between  the  Divels  and  the  Magicians,  obliging  them  to 
appear  vw  en  they  call  for  them. 

So  &hat  it  is  not  to  be  thought  Change,  that  in  all  thefe  weak 
fentiments  which  molt  of  the  CarMians  have  of  whatever  hath 
any  appearance  of  Religion ,  they  fhould  among  themfelves 
laugh  at  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Chriitians,  and  think  the  worfe 
of  thofe  of  their  Nation  who  exprefs  any  inclination  to  be  Ba- 
ptifed ■:  The  fureft  way  therefore  for  thofe  whofe  hearts  God 
fhould  open  to  believe  the  holy  Gofpel,wbuld  be  to  leave  their 
Country  and  Friends,and  to  go  into  fome  of  thofe  Iflands  which 
are  inhabited  only  by  Chriitians :  For  though  they  are  not  fo 
fuperftitious  as  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cafecnt,  who 
think  it  a  horror  only  to  touch  a  perfbn  of  a  contrary  periwafion 
to  theirs,  as  if  they  were  thereby  dehTd  5  nor  yet  jp  rigorous 
as  they  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  Tegu^  where  whers  a  mm  §% 
ces  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  wue  celebrates  bb  F«. \mr$\  '  i* 
he  were  dead,  and  erects  a  Tomb ,  at  which  having  made  her 
Lamentations,  (he  is  at  liberty  to  many  again  m  ifflie  ^ere 
effectually  a  Widow  •>  yet  he  among  xxizCanbhiam  whofboi^d 
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embrace  Chriftianity,  would  expofe  himfelf  to  thoufands  of 
reproaches  and  affronts,  if  he  continu'd  his  aboad  among  them. 

When  they  fee  the  Aflemblies  and  Service  of  the  Chriftians, 
they  are  wont  to  fay,  is  is  pretty  and  divertive,  but  it  is  not  the 
fafhion  of  their  Country  $  not  exprelling  in  their  prefence  either 
hatred  or  averfion  to  the  Ceremonies,  as  did  the  poor  Savages 
who  liv'd  in  the  Ifland  of  Hijpamola,  and  the  neighbouring 
Iflands,  who  would  not  be  prefent  at  the  Service  of  the  Spani- 
ards, much  lefs  embrace  their  Religion,  becaufe,  as  they  {aid, 
they  could  not  be  perfwaded  that  perfons  fo  wicked  and  fo  cru- 
el, whofe  unmerciful  barbarifm  they  had  fo  much  experienc  dj 
could  have  any  good  belief. 

Some  Priefts  and  Religious  men,  who  had  been  heretofore 
in  that  Country,  having  been  over-forward  in  the  baptizing  of 
fome  before  they  had  inftrudted  them  in  that  Myftery,  have 
been  the  caufe  that  that  Sacrament  is  not  in  fuch  reputation 
among  the  Carihbians  as  other  wife  it  might  have  been  .•  And 
whereas  their  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  gave  them  new 
Cloathes,  and  made  them  fome  other  little  Prefents  on  the  day 
of  their  Baptifm,  and  treated  them  very  fumptuoufly,  within 
eight  days  after  they  had  received  that  Sacrament  they  defired 
to  receive  it  again,  that  they  might  have  other  Prefents  and 
good  cheer. 

Not  many  years  fince,  fbme  of  thofe  Gentlemen  took  into 
their  charge  a  young  Caribbean  ^  their  Catechumen ,  born  in 
Dominico,  whole  name  was  Ta  Mafahouy,  &  Son  of  that  Cap- 
tain whom  the  French  call  the  Baron,  and  the  Indians  Orachora 
Caramiana,  out  of  a  defign  to  fhew  him  one  of  thegreateft  and 
moft  magnificent  Cities  in  the  World,  which  was  Paris  3  they 
brought  him  over-Sea,  and  after  they  had  fhewn  him  all  the  Ra- 
rities of  that  great  City,  he  was  baptiz'd  there  with  great  fo- 
lemnity,  in  the  prefence  of  many  Perfons  of  Honour ,  and  na- 
med Len>k  :  Having  fojourn'd  a  while  in  thofe  Parts,  he  was 
fent  back  into  his  own  Country,  loaden  indeed  with  Prefents, 
but  as  much  a  Chriftian  as  when  he  came  out  of  it,  becaufe  he 
had  not  been  fully  inftru&ed  in  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion :  As  fbon  as  he  had  fet  foot  in  his  own  Ifland  he  laugh' d 
at  all  he  had  feen,  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  May-game,  and  faying 
the  Chriftians  were  an  extravagant  fort  of  people,  he  return 'd 
into  the  Company  of  the  other  Savages,  put  off  his  Cloathes, 
and  painted  his  Body  over  with  Roncon,  as  he  had  done  before* 

To  fhew  the  inconftancy  and  lightnefs  of  the  Caribbians  in 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  when  they  have  once  embrac'd  it,  there 
is  a  Story,  how  that  while  M.  Auber  was  Governour  of  Gtrde- 
loupe  he  was  often  vifited  by  a  Savage  of  Dominko,  who  had 
liv'd  a  long  time  at  Sevil  in  Spain^  where  he  had  been  baptiz'd  5 
but  being  return  d  into  his  Ifland,  though  he  made  as  many 
Signs  of  the  Crofs  sis  one  would  defire?  and  wore  a  great  pair 
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of  Beads  about  his  Neck,  yet  he  liv'd  like  a  Savage,^  went  na- 
ked anions*  his  own  people,  and  rerain'd  nothing  of  what  he 
hadfeen  and  been  taught  atSevil,  fa ve  that  he  put  on  an.  old 
Spanijh  Habit,  the  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  when  he  came  to. 
vifit,  the  Governour. 

They  have  a  very  ancient  Tradition  among  them,  which: 
{hews  that  their  Anceftors  had  fome  knowledg  of  a  Superior 
Power  which  took  a  care  of  their  Peribns,  and  whofe  favou- 
rable affiftance  they  were  fenfible  of  ^  but  this  Light  their  bru- 
tifh  Children  have  faffer'd  to  be  extinguifh'd,  and  through  their 
ignorance  never  reflected  on  it:  They  fay  then,  Thar  their 
Anceftors  were  poor  Savages,  living  like  Beafts  in  the  midftof 
the  Woods,  without  Hbufes  or  places  where  they  might  re- 
treat, living  on  the  Herbs  and  Fruits  which  the  Earth  produced 
of  it  Velf  without  manuring  3  whilft  they  were  in  this  mifera-, 
ble  condition,  an  old  man  among  them,  extreamly  weary  of 
that  brutifh  kind  of  life,  wept  moft  bitterly,  and,  orewhelmM 
withdefpair,  deplor'd  his  wretched  condition  5  whereupon  a 
Man  all  in  white  apj>ear'd  to  him  defceddiog  from  Heaven,  and 
coming  neer,  he  comforted  the  difconfolate  old  man,  telling 
him.  That  he  was  come  to  affift  him  and  his  Countrymen,  and 
to  fhew  them  the  way  to  lead  a  more  fdeafant  life  for  the  fu- 
ture s  That  if  any  one  of  them  had  fooner  made  his  complaints 
to  Heaven,  they  had  been  fooner  relieved  5  That  on  the  Sea- 
fliore  there  was  abundance  of  fharp,JStones ,  wherewith  they 
might  fell  down  Trees:  to  make  Houfes  for  themfelves  5  And, 
That  the  Palm  and  Plantine  Trees  bore  Leaves  fit  to  cover  the 
Roofs  of  them*  and  to  fecurethem  againft  the  injuries  of  the 
Weather  5  That  to  aiTure  them  of  the  particular  care  he  had 
of  thenv  and  the  great  affeftion  he  bore  their  Jpecies,  beyond 
thofe  of  other  Creatures,  he  had  brought  them  an  excellent 
Root.,  wherewith  they  might  make  Bread  6  and  that  no  Beaft 
fhould  dare  to  touch  it  when  it  was  once  planted^  and  that  he 
would  have  them  thence-forward  make  that  their  ordinary  fu- 
ftenance :  The  Caribhians  add  further  b  That  thereupon  the 
charitable  unknown  perfon  broke  a  (tickle  had  in  his  hand  in- 
to three  or  four  pieces*  and  that  giving  to  the  old  man,  he  com- 
manded him  to  put  them  into  the  ground,  alluring  him  that 
when  he  mould  come  a  while  after  to  dig  there,  he  mould  find 
a  great  Root  5  and  that  any  part  of  what  grew  above-ground, 
fhould  have  the  virtue  of  producing  the  fame  Plant  **  he  after- 
wards taught  him  how  it  was  to  be  ufed,  telling  him  the  Root 
was  to  be  fcraped  with  a  rough  and  fpotted  Stone,  which  was 
to  be  had  at  the  Sea-fide  3  that  the  juice  ifTuing  by  means  of 
that  fcraping,  was  to  be  laid  afide  as  a  moft  dangerous  poifon  $ 
and  then  withthe  help  of  fire  a  kind  of  favor y  Bread  might  be 
made  of  it,  on  which  they  might  live  pleafantly  enough.  The 
old  man  did  what  had  been  enjoin'd  him,  and  at  the  end  of  nine 
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Moons  (as  they  fay)  being  extreamly  defirous  to  know  thefuc- 
cefsof  the  Revelation,  he  went  to  fee  the  pieces  he  had  plant- 
ed in  the  ground.,  and  he  found  that  each  of  them  had  produ- 
ced many  fair  and  great  roots3  which  he  difpofed  of  as  he  had 
been  commanded  :  Thofe  of  Dominico  who  tell  this  (lory,  fay 
further,  that  if  the  old  man  had  vifited  the  pieces  at  the  end  of 
three  days,  inftead  of  nine  months,  he  would  have  found  the 
roots  grown  to  the  fame  bignefs,  and  that  they  had  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time  :  But  in  regard  he  went  not  to  look  what 
became  of  them,  till  after  the  expiration  of  fo  long  a  time,  the 
Manioc  continues  to  this  prefent  all  that  time  in  the  ground, 
before  it  be  fit  to  make  Cajfava  of. 

This  is  all  we  could  get  from  the  Caribbian  Tradition,  and 
we  conceiv'd  it  might  well  be  fet  here  at  length,  fince  it  is  the 
only  one  that  is  related  among  this  ignorant  people,  who  trou- 
ble themfelvesnot  to  know  the  Name  and  Quality  of  that  kind 
and  heavenly  Benefactor  who  hath  obliged  them  fo  much,  nor 
to  render  him  any  acknowledgment  or  honour :  The  Pagans 
were  much  more  grateful  in  honouring  Ceres,  from  whom  they 
faid  they  received  Corn,  and  the  invention  of  making  bread  : 
And  the  Peruvians,  though  they  knew  not  the  great  Pachaca- 
mac,  that  is,  him  whom  they  held  to  be  the  foul  of  the  Univerfe, 
and  the  Sovereign  Author  of  their  lives  and  ail  they  had,  yet 
did  they  adore  him  in  their  hearts  with  much  relped  and  vene- 
ration, and  rendrjng  him  externally  by  their  geftures  and 
words  great  expreflions  of  their  fubmiilion  and  humility,,  as 
to  the  unknown  God. 

The  Caribbians  believe  they  have  every  one  of  them  fo  ma- 
ny fouls  as  they  feel  beatings  of  Arteries  in  their  bodies,  be- 
fides  that  of  the  heart :  Now  of  all  thefe  fouls  the  principal, 
as  they  fay,  is  in  the  heart,  and  after  death  it  goes  to  Heaven 
with  its  Icheiri,  or  its  Chemiin,  that  is,  with  its  God,who  carries 
it  thither  to  live  there  in  the  company  of  the  other  Gods :  And 
they  imagine  that  it  lives  the  fame  kind  of  life  as  man  lives 
here  below  :  Thence  it  comes  that  to  this  day  they  kill  (laves 
on  the  Tomb  of  the  dead,  if  they  can  meet  with  any  that  had 
been  in  the  ferviceof  thedeceafed,  to  go  and  wait  upon  hirn 
in  the  other  world :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  do  not 
think  the  Soul  to  be  fofar  immaterial  as  to  beinvifible^  but 
they  affirm  it  to  be  fubttle,  and  of  thin  fubftance  as  a  purified 
body  5  and  they  have  but  the  fame  word  to  fignifie  heart  and 
foul. 

As  for  the  other  fouls,  which  ate  not  in  the  heart,  they 
believe  fome  go  after  death  and  live  on  the  Sea-fide,  and  that 
they  caufe  VeiTels  to  turn  .*  They  call  them  Ottmekpu  5  the 
others,  as  they  conceive,  go  and  live  in  the  Woods  and  Forefts, 
and  they  call  them  Maboyas. 

Though  mod  of  this  poor  people  believe  the  immortality 
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of  the  foul,  as  we  have  reprefented  it,  yet  they  fpeak  To  coh- 
fufedly,  and  with  fo  much  uncertainty  of  the  (rate  of  the  foul 
feparated  from  the  body,  that  we  mould  fooner  have  done  to 
fay  they  were  abfolutely  ignorant  thereof,  than  fet  down  their 
extravagant  Relations.  Some  affirm,  that  the  raoft  valiant  of 
their  Nation  are  carried  after  their  death  into  certain  Forttl* 
nate  Ifiands^  where  they  have  all  things  at  their  wifh,  and  that 
the  Jrouagues  are  there  their  (laves  5  that  they  fwim  unwearied 
in  great  Rivers}  that  they  live  delicioufly,  and  fpend  the  time 
in  daficing,  play ing2  and  feafting,  in  a  land  which  produces  in- 
abundance  all  forts  of  excellent  fruits  without  any  cultiva- 
tion: On  the  contrary  they  hold,  that  thofe  who  were  cowardly 
&  afraid  to  goto  the  wars  againft  their  Enemies,  do  after  death 
ferve  the  Arouagues^  who  inhabite  barren  and  defart  Countries 
jbeyond  the  Mountains :  But  others  who  are  more  brutifh  ne- 
ver trouble  themfelves.  about  their  condition  after  death,  nor 
ever  think  or  fpeak  of  it :  And  if  any  qiieftion  be  put  to  them 
concerning  it,  they  know  not  what  anfwer  to  make. 

Yet  they  have  all  had  heretofore  a  certain  belief  of  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  but  after  a  very  grofs  manners  may  be 
deduc'd  from  the  Ceremonies  of  their  Interrments^  and  the 
prayers  they  make  to  the  dead,  that  they  would  return  to 
life ,■  as  we  (hall  reprefent  more  at  large  in  the  lail Chapter  of 
thisHiftorys  as  alfo  from  this,that  the  moft  polite  among  them 
are  at  prefent  of  that  perfwafion,  that  after  death  they  (hall 
go  to  Heaven,  to  which  place  they  fay  their  Ancefcors  are  gone 
before  them }  but  they  never  enquire  after  the  Way  they  are  § 

to  take  to  attain  that  happy  abode.  Accordingly,  when  their 
£oyez>  who  alfo  ad  the  part  of  Phyfitians,  defpair  of  curing 
th.ir  difeafes,and  that  theDevils  have  foretold  by  their  mouths 
that  there  is  no  further  hopes  of  life,  they  give  them  this  com* 
fort,  that  their  Gods  will  conduft  them  to  Heaven,  where  they 
lhall  live  at  eafe  without  any  fear  of  ficknefs.      , 

The  belief  cf  the  Calecutians  as  to  this  Article  is  worfe  than  Pirard'/ 
that  of  our  Caribbians,  and  their  tranfmigration  is  an  extrava*  Travels  pn 
gant  kind  of  immortality  :  For  they  believe  that  their  fouls  IC»  *7» 
at  the  departure  out  of  their  bodies  are  lodg'd  in  thofe  of  wild 
Oxen,  or  fome  other  beaft.   The  Brazilians  are  in  this  point 
more  rational  5  for  they  conceive  that  the  fouls  of  the  wicked 
go  after  death  to  the  Devil,  who  beats  and  torments  them*  jbut 
■that  the  fouls of  the  juft  are  entertain' d  with  dancing  and^obd 
cheer  in  delightful  plains  beyond  the  Mountains:  And  it  is 
pleafant  to  think  that  raoft  of  the  Savages  of  America  place* the 
fovereign  felicity  of  the  other  life  in  dancing. 

The  Revurre&ion  of  the  body  is  by  the  Caribbiahs  account- 
ed a  pure  foolery  y  their  Theology  is  tooobfcure  to  receive  fo  c     ..  »l 
great  an  illumination;  We  may  therefore  well  worrier  at  a  fmall  /  ^"c      De 
jglimpfe:o£this  facred  truth  in  the  poor  Virginians a  fince  it  is  LaeV^s'w 
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a  point  wherein  the  ancient  Pagans  faw  as  little  as  our  Caribbi- 
arts :  There  is  alfo  a  iltiall  fpark  of  it  among  the  Indians  of  ?e- 
r»i  as  rnoft  Authors  affirm. 

But  though  the  Caribbians  have  fo  little  knowledge  and  feat 
of  God,  as  we  have  reprelented,  yet  are  they  extreamly  afraid 
of  his  voice,  that  is  Thunder  j  that  dteadfol  voice  which  makes 
fuch  a  ftir  in  the  clouds,  which  is  attended  by  (uch  flames  of 
fire,which  (hakes  the  foundations  of  the  Mountains,  and  makes 
the  Nerbeszn&CaligHlaes  of  this  world  to  tremble  :  Our  Sava* 
ges  therefore  aflbon  as  they  perceive  the  approaches  of  the 
Tempeft,  which  commonly  comes  along  with  that  voice,  make 
all  the  hafte  they  can  to  their  little  houfes,and  fit  down  on  low 
(tools  about  the  fire^  covering  their  faces  and  refting  their  head* 
on  their  hands  and  knees^and  in  that  pofture  they  fall  a  weeping* 
and  fay  in  their  Gibberifh,  Maboya  mouche  fache  contre  Caraibe^ 
that  is* Maboyu  is  very  angry  with  fAeafe :  and  they  fay  the  feme 
when  there  happens  a  Hurricane  :  They  give  not  over  that  la- 
menting exe*eife,  till  the  Hurricane  is  quite  over  *  and  they 
are  extreamly  aftonilh'd,  that  the  Chriftians  fbould  exprefs  fo 
fo  little  affliction  and  fear  upon  thofe  occafions.  Thus  the 
Rubriques  Grand  Tartars&re  mightily  afraid  of  Thunder,  and  when  they 
in  his  Ira-  hear  it,  they  drive  all  ft  rangers  out  of  their  houfes,  and  wrap 
vdsinto  themfelves  up  in  Garments  oPcoarfe  cloth,  which  they  put 
Tartary.  not  off  till  the  noife  be  over:  And  divers  other  barbarous  Na« 
tions  are  no  tad frighted  than  theCaribbians  upon  the  like  occa* 
fions  .•  Nay  it ^reported  that  the  Peruvians,  the  Cummefes,  the 
Chwefes6  and  the  Moluckefes  imitate  them  in  lamentations  and 
frights,  when'there  happens  an  Eclipfe. 

Yet  is  it  true.,  that  fince  the  Caribbians  have  converfed  fami- 
liarly with  the  Chriftians,  fome  of  them  are 'grown  fo  refoluce 
asnot  to  be  afraid  of  the  Thunder:  for  fome  have  beenfeento 
laugh  when  it  thundred  rnoft,  and  others  counterfeited  the 
noife,  pronouncing  a  word  which  is  not  eafily  written,  and 
whereof  the  found  comes  fome  what  neer  thefe  letters,!Trfr^e- 
temri:  But  k  is^very  certain  withal!,  that  they  do  their  nlrtu* 
ralinclinratidfib  great  violence  when  they  pretend  that  they 
are  not  afraid  of  <tfee  Thunder,  and  it  is  pure  vanity  which 
eggs  them  on  to  perfohate  that  confidence,  to  perfwade  thrift 
who)feethern,  that  upon  thofe  emergencies  their  generofity  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Chriftians :  For  fome  of  the  French  In- 
habitants QjfftMtfoitoic*  who  have  furpriz'd  them  in  their  Qyar* 
ters  when  it  thundred  and  lightned,  affirm  that  theyfound^fee 
moft  refolute  &mong  them  fhivering  with  fear  in  (their  poor 
Huts. 

Now  this  trouble  and  thefe  difturbances  which  they  difcOver 
at  the  hearing  of  that  cceleftial  voice,arethey  not  a  vifible  effect 
of  the  fent&went  they  have  of  an  infinite  and  fovereign  Power, 
imprinted.  fryNature  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  a  pregnane 
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proofs  that  though  thefe  wretches  endeavour  all  they  canto 
itnether  the  flings  of  their  Conferences,  'yet  can  they  not  do 
it  fo  fully  but  that  they  prick  and  torment  therry  hough  againft 
riieir  wills  }  And  is  not  this  enough  to  make  good  the  faying 
of  Cicero,  at  the  begining  ot -the    precedent  Chapter?    For 
though  ail  men  do  not  in  words  acknowledge  that  Divinity 
yet  are  they  convine'd  in  themfelves  ,  by  a  fecret  but  irrefifta- 
blehand,  which  writes  this  firft  of  all  Truths  in  their  hearts 
with  the  point  of  a  Diamond ;  So  that  to  conclude,,  we  (hall 
fey  with  that  great  man,  whqfe  words  will  put  an  excellent  pe^ 
riodtothisdifcourfe,  as  they  have  begun  .it,  That :it  is  innate, Ve  Nat  Ve 
and  as  it  were  graven  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  &er.itf>.  *|/'" 
Divinity.  , 
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Of  the  Habitations  andfiion[e'}^eping  of  the  Caribbiam* 

MTftorians  relate,  that  heretofore  fome  of  the  ancient  Ipha-  OavcMCom: 
bitants  of  Pern  liv'd  fcattered  up  and  down  the  Moun-  Rival*1'  ff. 
tainsand  Plains,  like  favage  beads,  having  neither  Villages  nor  c'  12>&1°$' 
Houfes,  That  others  made  their  retreat  into  Caves,  and  de- "C"  *** 
fart  and  folitary  places  5  and  others  took  up  their  quarters  iri 
ditches  and  hollow  trees  -•   But  the  Cartbbians  at   the  prefent 
are  in  a  condition  much  different  from  this  lavage  and  brutifh 
kind  of  life:  True  it  is  we  (hall  find  it  no  great  task  to  give  a 
defciiption  of  their  Habitations,  for  they  are  at  no  great  trou- 
ble about  the  architecture  of  them  $  for  they  require  only  a 
tree  and  a  hedge-bill  to  build  themfelves  a  lodging. 

Their  Habitations  are  fomewhat  neer  one  to  another,  and 
difpos'd at  certain  diftances,  after  the  manner  of  a  Villages 
and  foi  the  moft  part  they  plant  themfelves  upon  fbme  little 
afcent,  that  fo  they  may  have  better  air,  and  fecure  themfelves 
againft  thofe  peftilent    Flies  which  we  have  elfewhere  called 
Mejqmt os  and  Mar  ingoins,  which  are  extreamly  troublefome, 
;and;  whereof  the  (tinging  is  dangerous  in  thofe  parts  where 
theue  is  but  little  wind  ftirring  .*  The  (lime  reafon  it  is  that  ob- 
liges the  Floridiam,  beyond  the  Bay  of  Carlos  and  Tortuguts^  to 
lodge  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea, 
in  Huts  built  on  Piles  or  Pillars :  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
ribbies  are  alfo  defirous  to  be  fomewhat  neer  Springs,  Brooks, 
and  Rivers,  becaufe  of  their  waftiing  of  themfelves  every  morn- 
ing before  they  put  the  red  paint  on  their  bodies.  ' 

Among  us,  and  feveral  other  Nations  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  Architects  break  their  brains  in •  ftudying  to  make 
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fuch  ftrong  and  fumptuous  Edifices,  as  if  they  would  have 
their  duration  to  be  equal  with  that  of  the  world  :  The  Chi- 
nefes,  at  the  late  coming  of  the  Chriftians  among  them,  expref- 
fed  a  certain  aftoniftiment  thereat,  and  charged  us  with  Vani- 
ty :  For  their  parts  they  meafure  the  continuance  of  their 
Houfes  by  that  of  their  ihort  lives :  But  our  Savages  of  the  Ca- 
ribbies  are  wiljing  to  abate  much  of  that  term,  and  order  their 
ftru&ures  fo  as  that  they  are  obligd  to  build  often  in  their 
lives :  Their  little  Huts  are  made  in  an  oval  form,  of  pieces  of 
wood  planted  in  the  ground,  over  which  they  put  a  Roof  of 
Plantane-leaves  or  Sugar-canes,  or  fome  herbs  which  they  can 
fb  difpofe  and  intermix  one  among  another,  that  under  that 
covering  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  they  are  fecured  againft 
rain  and  all  injuries  of  the  weather .'  And  this  Roof,  as  weak  as 
it  feems  to  be,  makes  a  fhift  to  laft  three  or  four  years,  without 
being  much  the  worfe,unlefs  there  happens  to  be  a  Hurricane: 
X.16.C.38.  Pliny  affirms,  that  fome  Northerly  people  made  ufe  of  Reeds 
for  the  covering  of  their  houfes  5  and  they   are  ufed  to  this 
day  in  the  Low- Countries,  France&nd  other  parts :  The  Cari- 
bians  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  fmall  Reeds  fafWd  acrofs  for  the  fa- 
lifadoes,  which  areinftead  of  walls  to  their  Habitations  5  under 
every  covering  they  have  as  many  partitions  made  as  they 
would  have  Rooms :  A  fimple  piece  of  Mat  does  among  them 
f        the  office  of  our  doors,  bolts,  and  locks:   There's  nothing 
above  their  heads  but  the  roof  it  feif,and  under  their  feet  on* 
ly  the  bare  earth  5  but  they  are  fo  careful  in  keeping  of  it  clean, 
that  they  fweep  it  as  often  as  they  fee  the  kaft  filth  upon  it: 
This  they  obfer ve  in  their  private  houfes }  for  commonly  their 
Carbet,  or  publick  houfe,  where  they  meet  upon  fome  rejoicing 
account,  is  not  kept  over-clean,  infomuchthat  many  times  the 
place  is  full  of  Chegoes. 

Befides  the  little  room  where  they  take  their  reft,  and  enter- 
tain their  friends,  every  considerable  family  hath  two  other 
little  rooms :  One  ferves  for  a  Kitchin,  and  the  other  for  a 
kindofStore-houfe,  where  they  put  up  their  Bows,  their  Ar- 
rows, and  their  Bouteus,  which  are  Clubs  of  a  heavy  and  fmooth 
wood,  which  they  ufe  in  their  wars  inftead  of  fwords,  when 
they  have  (pent  all  their  Arrows:  There  they  alfo  put  up 
their  Baskets,  their  fupernumerary  beds,  with  all  the  toys  and 
ornaments  they  make  ufe  of  at  publick  meetings  and  upon 
days  of  Triumph:  All  that  trumpery  they  call  by  the  name 
of  Caconnes. 

As  to  furniture,  our  Savages  have  only  a  kind  of  hanging 
beds,  which  they  call  Amais,  which  areas  it  were  great  Co- 
verlets made  of  Cotton,  very  neatly  woven,  and  folded  toge- 
ther at  both  ends,  that  they  may  join  the  two  corners  of  the 
breckh  :  Then  they  fatten  the  Am&is  by  the  two  folded  ends, 
to  the  principal  pillars  of  their  Edifice:  Thofe  who  have  no 
r  Cotton- 
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Cotton-beds.,  make  ufe  of  another  kind  of  Bed,  which  is  called 
Cabam  y  and  this  is  made  of  feveral  fmall  flicks  laid  acrofs,  on 
which  they  put  a  good  quantity  of  Banana-leaves  5  this  Cabam 
is  hung  up  and  fufiain  d  by  the  four  corners  with  great  cords  of 
Mahot :  They  have  alfo  little  Stools  or  Chairs  made  all  of  a 
piece,  of  a  red  or  yellow  Wood,  and  as  fmboth  as  Marble: 
There  are  alfo  ibme  among  them  who  have  little  Tables,whicbt 
have  four  wooden  Pillars,  and  thofe  cover'd  with  the  leaves  of: 
that  kind  of  Palm  which  is  called  the  Latdnier. 

Their  VefTels,  as  well  of  the  Kitchin  as  others,  are  all  of 
Earth,  as  thofe  of  the  Maldivefes;  or  of  certain  Fruits  like  our 
Gourds,  but  which  have  a  thicker  and  harder  rind,  cut  after 
divers  figures,  and  made  fmooth  and  painted  as  well  as  they  are 
able  to  do  it :  of  thefe  they  make  fuch  VefTels  as  ferve  infteadt 
of  Platters,  Porringers, Banns,  Trenchers,  Drinking-cups,  anct 
Dimes:  All  thefe  VefTels  made  of  Fruits,  they  call  Co'is  or 
Cou'is  5  and  it  is  the  fame  name  which  the  Brafilians  give  theirs 
made  of  the  fame  materials  i  Their  earthen  VefTels  they  make 
ufe  of  as  we  do  of  our  Kettles  and  Cauldrons  5  among  others 
they  have  one  kind  which  they  call  Canary;  of  thefe  Canarys 
there  are  fome  very  large,  others  little }  the  little  ones  ferve  on- 
ly for  the  making  of  fawces  or  haut^goufts,  which  they  call 
Taumalk  5  but  the  great  ones  are  employ  *d  about  the  making 
of  that  kind  of  Drink  which  they  cal)  Ouicou :  The  Caribbians 
oiMartinico  do  often  bring  fome  of  thefe  little  Canarys  to  the 
Quarter  of  the  French ,  who  give  them  in  exchange  certain  Ca- 
wwes^  that  is,  fome  toys  or  other,  wherewith  they  are  pleas'd  2 
Thofe  little  Veflels  are  the  more  efteem'd,  becaufe  they  are  not 
fo  eafily  broken  as  our  earthen  Pots  \  Thefe  Veflels  which  we 
have  defcribed,  as  wretched  as  they  are*  ate  preferv'd  by  them 
with  as  much  curiofity  and  care  as  can  be  imagined. 

The  Caribbians  have  alfo,  at  a  pretty  diftance  frdm  tfyeir 
houfes,  a  place  for  the  eafing  of  their  natural  neeeffities,  tcr 
which  when  they  have  need  they  refort,  carrying  along  with 
them  a  (harp  ftick,  wherewith  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
into  which  having  put  their  Ordure,  they  afterwards  cover  it 
with  earth}  fo  that  there  is  never  any  thing  of  that  kindfeen 
among  them  :  We  take  the  more  particular  notice  of  this  Gu- 
ftom  of  theirs,  becaufe  it  is  confbnant  to  what  was  done  by  t$e 
Army  of  Ifrael  as  long  as  they  were  in  the  Field  .•  To  the  fame  t>att.  cij. 
may  alfo  be  referred  the  Cuftom  of  the  Turks,  who  in  that  cafe  Busbequius 
make  a  pit  with  a  piece  of  Iron  to  cover  their  Excrements,  *'«  bis  Emm 
which  keeps  their  Camp  very  clean  when  they  are  in  the  Field.  bapes9 1.3. 
An  ancient  Author  affirms,  thaun  the  Eaft- Indies  a  certain Gtefias. 
Bird  named  Jufta  does  fomwhat  of  this  kind,  burying  its  own 
Ordure  To  as  that  it  may  not  be  feen }  but  this  fmells  too  much 
of  the  Fable  to  be  credited.     The  Tartars ,  as  fome  affirm,  will  CarpinV 
iiot  fo  much  as  make  water  within  the  inclofures  of  their  Habi-  Travels  inn 
Rations,  asaQCountingita fin.  ,  But Tarw>7* 
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But  to  return  to  our  Savages :  There  are  to  be  feen  within 
the  inclofures  of  their  houfes  a  great  number  of  Poultry  and 
Turkeys,  which  they  breed  not  fo  much  for  their  own  Tables, 
as  to  make  Prefents  to  their  Friends  the  Chriltians  who  come 
to  vifit  them,  or  to  be  exchang'd  for  Hedg-bills,  Wedges, 
Hoes,  and  other  Infrruriients  of  Iron  which  they  ftand  in  heed 
of. 

They  have  alfo  about  their  habitations  good  ft  ore  of  Orange- 
Trees,  Citron-Trees,  Guavas,  Fig-Trees,  Bananas,  an  J  other' 
Fruir-Trees  ■-,  many  of  thofe  little  Trees  which  bear  the  Pjwtan, 
and  the  Shrubs  and  Simples  whereof  they  have  any  acquain- 
tance, to  beus'd  when  they  have  any  need  of  them  $  and  with 
thefe  their  little  Gardens  are  bordered  5  but  within  they  are  full 
of  Manioc,  Potatoes, and  feveral  forts  of  Pulfe,as  Peafe  of  di- 
vers kinds,  Beans,  Mais,  fmall  Millet,  and  fo.ne  others :  They 
have  alfo  Melons  of  all  forts,  excellent  Citruls,  and  a  kind  of 
Cabb  ge  called  the  Caribbian~Cabb\g&  which  are  of  a  very- 
delicious  ufte.-  But  they  beftow  their  greateft  pains  about  the 
culture  of  the  Ananas ,  which  they  prefer  before  all  other 
Fruits. 

But  though  they  have  no  Villages,nor  movable  Houfrs,  fuch 
as  ftTMy  beremov'd  from  one  place  to  another,  asisreported  of 
tlicBedevihsz  poor  people  of  JEgypt, certain  Moors  inhabitants 
on  the  South-fide  of  Tunis  in  Africa^  and  certain  Nations  of 
{jXt&t-Tartary  f  yet  do  they  often  change  their  Habitations,  as 
the  humour  takes  them}  for  as  foon  a«  they  take  the  leaft  dip 
guir.  to  their  Habitations,  they  immediately  transplant  them- 
felves  to  fome  other  place  5  and  this  is  done  of  a  iudden,  and 
without  defiring  any  permiflion  of  the  Cacick,  as  the  ancient 
Teruvians  were  oblig'd  to  do  of  th  if  King  upon  fuch  occafions. 
Among  the  occafions  of  this  change  of  habitation  among  the 
Caribbians  of  the  Iflands,  one  is  a  -perfwafinn  thar  they  lhall 
have  their  health  better  in Tome  other  place}  the  fame  cauie 
occafions  many  times  a  removal  of  houfe-keeping  among  the 
"BrSlians :  Somtimes  it  is  caus'd  by  fome  rraftinefs  done  in  their 
Habitations,  for  which  they  conceive  a  certain  horrour$  and 
fomtimes  the  death  of  one  of  thehoufe,  which  caufingin  them 
an  apprehenfion  of  going  the  fame  way,  obliges  them  to  take 
up  their  Quarters  in  fome  other  place,  as  if  death  could  not  as 
eafrly  meet  with  them  there  5  but  this  foolilh  apprehenfion  is 
much  more  prevalent  with  the*  Caribbians  of  the  Continent, 
who  upon  fuch  occafions  will  be  fare  to  burn  their  habitations, 
and  march  to  fome  other  place:  This  plcrafant  Superftition  is 
obfervable  alfo  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ifland  of  Coraffaoy 
though  thofe  poor  people  have  receiv  d  Baprifm  >  for  Monf.  du 
Montel  relates,  That  being  in  the  great  Village  of  thofe  Indians 
named  the  Afcenfion,  and  having  obferved  in  two  or  three  pla- 
cesfome  houfes  without  any  Inhabitants^  though  they  were  not 
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deficient  in  ought,' and  others  <jjuiteruined4  he  asked  howfrfcofe 
faoufe*  came  to  befo  }  whereto  the  Cacick^  or  Captain,  made 
*afwfcr,.:Thatit  was  becaufe  fome .perfons  had  dy'd  in'thofe  pla- 
ces. tPhe  ancient  Peruvians  .put  'jchemfelves  to  the  trouble  of 
foc^ia  removal,  if -their  habitations  receivd  any  prejudice  by 
Jrhunader^  ifor'thietnthcy  conceiv'd -fuch  an  aiborninatiom  there- 
at^itha^fthey  made 'up  the  doors  thereof  with  ftones  andhdir^ 
^hafcoo.'bodytnight  ever  enter  there  any  more. 

Ms -reported,  That  heretofore  the  men  of  the  Province  ©f 
gttttomtBem  thought  it  no  ftitifiaie^o  esuploy  themfelve&4n,atf 
crnrjgjs  (relating  tohaufe4fceepingfeWhile  their  Wives  went  abroad 
waMngtat  their,  jpteafures  :  And  the  ancient  Mgyptians$\d  the 
I'tke.i ;i tf  we unay  credit  Herodotus:  And  we  are  to  acknowiedg,  Lib.  2. 
thate  (fhe  employment  of  drefling  Meat  in  the  Kitchen  was  ac- 
counted honourable  in  ancient  Greece  5  for  honeft  Homer  \n  Lib.  9. 
fats  Iliad  reprefents:  Achilles  making  a  Hdjb  9   and  (pitting,  the 
Meat^  and  -all  his  Courtiers  bufie  in  the  Kitchen  for  the  ente^- 
takmeat  of  the  Ernbaffadors  of '  Agamemnon  1  And  as  to  Fi(b 
it  hdth /always  had  this  priviledge,  that  Perfons  of  Quality  have 
thoughtit.nodiipsir^gemefittoaiave  a  finger.in  the  ordering  of 

But  aflnong  the  Caribbiam  thermen  think  all  thefe  employ- 
inents  bddw  and  unbefitting  thetrn  they,  for  the  moft  part  fpend 
ttetime  abroad,  but  their  Wivestkeep  at home,  and  d£><*ll  that 
is  *eqaf&e  about  the  houfe :  Urue  it  is,  the  men  fell  down 
Timber  for  the  building  of  their  tHoufes,  and  when  they  are 
built  it  istheir  bufinefsrto  keep  them  in  tepair  3  but  the  women 
takecare  for  all  things  neceTTary. for  thefubfiflence  of  the  Fami- 
ly;: The  inen  go  a  hunting  arid  a  nftiing,  as  we  ihall  declare 
more  at  large  fc]fwhere$  But  the  .women  fetch  home  the  Venr> 
fonffrom  the  place  whereitiwasffeill'd,  andvthe  Fifh  from  the 
Water-Hide  :  Itis-th&womens  work,  in  fine,  to  get  in  Manioc^ 
to  prepare  the  Cafavai  and  the  Ouico%  which  is  their  ordinary 
Drbk,  to  drefs  all  tthe  Meat,  to  let  the  Gardens,  and  to  keep 
the  houie  clean,  andall  tbeihodfliold-fturT  in  good  order  5  not 
not  to  mention  the  pains  they  take  in  painting  their  Husbands 
with  &(wc(m^  and  fpinning  Cotton  for  the  ufe  of  the  Family : 
fo  thiitthey  ace  cominualiy^mplojy'd,  andtheir  work  is  never 
at  an  end,  whitetheiriiusbands  divert  themfeJves  abroad  5  and 
fothey  are  rather  to  be^accoim  ted  Slaves  then  Companions. 

In  the  Tflands  of  S.  ^^e^.anil  Dominieo  there  are  fome  Cd- 
ribbians  who  have  many  Negroes  to  their  Slaves,  as  the  Spani- 
ards and  fome  other  Nations  have  5  fome  of  them  they  got 
from  the  Englifi  Plantations,  and  fome  from  Spanijh  Ships  here- 
tofore caft  away  on  their  Coaftsi  and  they  call  them  Tamons, 
that  hy  Slaves :  They  are  fo  well  ordered,  that  they  ferve  them 
in  all  things  about  which  they  are  employ'd  with  as  much  obe- 
dience, readinefs,  and  refpeft,as  if  they  were  the  molt  civiliz  d 
people  in  the  World.  .     Now 
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Now  that  we  are  treating  of  the  Hcufes  and  Houfekeeping  of 
the  Caribbians,  fome  might  take  occafion  to  ask,  Whether,  as 
we  have  the  ufe  of  Lamps,  Candles,  and  Torches,  they  do  not 
alfo  make  ufe  of  fome  light,  and  fome  artifice  in  the  night-time, 
to  fupply  the  want  of  the  days  light?  True  it  is,  they  have 
iearnt  of  the  Chriftians  to  make  ufe  of  the  Oil  of  Fifties,  and  to 
put  Cotton  into  Lamps,  to  light  them  in  the  night-time*  but 
moft  of  them  have  no  other  light  in  the  night  than  a  kind  of 
wood  very  apt  to  take  fire,  which  they  have  ready  in  the  houfe 
for  that  purpofe,  whence  we  call  it  Candle-wood  $  it  is  full  ot  an 
un&uousGum,  which  wakes  it  burn  like  a  Candle,  and  being 
once  lighted,  it  gives  a  fweetfcent  :  In  like  manner  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Madagascar  jnftezd  of  Candles  and  Torches,in  the  night 
time  make  ufe  of  certain  Gums  which  eaftly  take  fire,  and  they 
putthem  into  earthen  Creufets,  where  they  make  a  delightful 
and  fweet  fmelling  Fire:  And  if  the  Fire  chance  to  go  out 
among  the  Caribbians,  they  have  the  fecret  of  fupplying  that 
want  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  Mahot  one  againft  the  other, 
and  by  that  collifion  they  take  fire,  and  in  a  (hort  time  burn 
into  aelear  flame  :  Thus  the  Braftliatts,  indeed  of  a  Steel  and 
Stone,  the  ufe  whereof  they  have  not,  make  ufe  of  two  feveral 
kinds  of  Wood,  whereof  one  is  almoft  as  tender  as  if  it  were 
half  rotten,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard  5  and 
by  that  frrftion  and  agitation  the  fire  takes  in  the  former :  The 
fame  thing  is  affirm'd  of  fome  forts  of  Canes,  which  may  befeen 
in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious.i- 

Thofe  who  havefail'd  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  of , the 

Amazones  relate,  that  they  there  faw  fome  Indians  ftrike  fire 

with  two  (ticks,  but  after  a  manner  different  from  that  of  our 

Caribbians  §  for  in  that  part  of  the  World  they  have  alfo  two 

pieces  of  Wood,  onefoft,  which  they  make  flat  and  even  like 

a  Bulk,  and  the  other  very  hard ,  like  a.  ftick  fharpened  at  the 

end,  which  they  thruft  into  the  foft,  which  they  keep  clofe  to 

the  ground  under  their  feet  s  and  tnev  tuTn  tne  otber  Wltn  bothl 

hands  fo  fwiftly,  that  at  laft  the  fire  takes  in  that  below,  and 

fets  it  of  a  flame:  And  whereas  it  many  times  happens  one 

perfon  may  be  weary  of  that  exercife,  another  immediately 

takes  the  ftick  in  hand,  and  turns  it  with  the  fame  fwiftnefs,  till 

they  have  got  fire.     Some  may  imagine  ,  that  thefe  ways  of 

lighting  fire  are  modern  *  but  there  are  fome  marks  thereof  in 

Antiquity,  as  may  be  feen  in  Theophraflus. 
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Of  the  ordinary  Repa&s  of  the  Caribbians. 

MOftof  thofe  people  who  have  the  denomination  of  S$~ 
vagesax\a\  Barbarians  are  gluttonous  and  beaftly  in  their 
Repafts:  The  Brazilians  eat  and  drink  exceilively,  naftily,and"De  Lery,, 
at!  all  hours,  nay  they  rife  many  times  in  the  night  to  that  em-  c.  9. 
ployment :  The  Canadians 'are  fuch  gluttons,  that  they  eat  till  „  ,   .      ~ 
they  are  ready  to  burfh  nay  they  are  fo  ravenous,  that  they  ftw- frame 
will  not  lofe  fo  much  as  the  skimmings  of  the  Pot:  They  are  ne- 
ver feen  either  to  wa(h  their  hands,  or  the  meat  they  eat:  They 
have  no  other  napkins  than  the  hair  of  their  own  heads,  or  that 
-of their  dogs,  or  thefirft  thing  they  meet  with.*  The  Grand- 
Tartars  do  the  like :  They  never  wafh  their  Dimes  or  Kettles,  Rubriqucs 
but  with  the  pottage  made  in  them,  and  are  fo  nafty  that  what  &  Carpin. 
they  do  is  not  be  related :  The  other  Tartars  come  not  much  Busbequius 
ftqrt  of  them  in  naftinefs  and  gluttony,  ufing  their  hands  in-  Des  Hayes' 
ftead  of  fpoons  to  take  up  their  pottage,  and  eating  the  flefh  of  &  Bergeron 
dead  horfes,  without  any  other  dreffing  than  fetting  of  it  an 
hour  or  two  between  their  faddles  and  horfes-backs.    In  like  Vin.leBIanc. 
mann>_r(tomakeanend  of  thefe  flovenly  inftances)  the  Inha-  &  Garci- 
bitants  of  Guinny,  thofe  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  certain  Mb. 
other  Savages  eat  raw  and  ftinking  flefh,   together  with  the 
hair  and  feathers,  guts  and  garbage,  like  fo  many  dogs :  But 
we  are  to  give  our  Caribbians  this  commendation,  that  they 
are  temperate  and  cleanly  in  their  ordinary  Repafts,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  Continent,  though  fome  among  them  deferve  not 
this  elogy ,  as  there  is  no  rule  fo  general  but  may  have  fome  ex- 
ception.   Monfieur  du  Montel,  a  worthy  and  faithful  witneis, 
gives  this  teftimony  of  fbbriety  and  cleanlinefs  to  thofe  whom 
he  had  feen  at  St.  Vincents  and  elfewhere  :  But  as  we  faid  be- 
fore, they  are  not  allfucho  for  thofe  who  have  feen  them  at 
Bominico  give  them  not  the  fame  Character. 

This  people  eat  many  times  together  in  a  publick  houfe,  as 
We  (hall  fee  more  particularly  hereafter,  either  upon  the  ac- 
count of  divertifement  and  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  merry, 
or  to  difcourfe  concerning  their  wars  and  common  affairs,  as 
the  Lacedemonians  were  heretofore  wont  to  do :  The  women, 
according  to  thecuftome  of  fome  other  barbarous  Countries, 
eat  not  till  their  husbands  have  done,and  they  have  nofettime 
for  their  Repafts :  Their  ftomacks  are  their  Clocks  and  Re- 
membrancers :  They  fo  patiently  endure  hunger,  that  after 
they  are  returned  from  fifhing  they  will  have  the  patience  to 
broil  their  fifh  over  a  fbft  fire  on  a  wooden  frame  made  like  a 
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Gridiron,  about  two  foot  high,  under  which  they  kindle  fo 
fmall  a  fire,  that  fometimes  it  requires  a  whole  day  to  make 
ready  their  fifti  as  they  would  have  it :  Some  of  the  French 
affirm,  that  have  eaten  fome  of  their  drefiing  ,  they  have  lik'd 
it  very  well :  It  is  obfervable  generally  jnall  their  meat,  that 
they  drefs  all  with  a  very  gentle  fire. 

They  commonly  eat  fitting  on  low  ftools,and  every  one  hath 
his  little  table  by  himfelf,  which  they  call  Adatoutou,  as  Tacitns 
affirms,  that  it  was  pra&ifed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  as 
it  is  reported  at  this  day  to  be  done  in  Japan :  Sometimes  alfo 
they  eat  their  meat  on  the  ground,  kneeling  round  one  by 
another  :  For  Tabie-cloths,  they  have  no  linnen,  as  we  have, 
nor  skins,  as  the  Canadians  >  nor  Mats  as  the  Maldivefes,  nor 
Carpets  as  the  Turks  and  fome  other  Nations,  but  fair  and  large 
Banana-leaves  newly  gathered,  which  are  very  fir  for  Table- 
cloths,beingfo  large  as  we  have  repreiented  elfewhere.-the  fame 
ferve  alfo  for  Napkins,  and  they  wipe  their  hands  therewith  .• 
They  are  alwaies  very  careful  to  warn  their  hands  before  meals: 
And  when  they  are  about  the  dreffingof  any  meat,  they  never 
touch  any  thing  that  is  to  be  eaten,  ere  they  make  their  hands 
clean  .*  In  fine,  in  all  their  ordinary  Repafts,  their  fobriety  and 
cleanlinefs  is  (b  obfervable  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  among 
Savages. 

We  have  faid  elfewhere  that  their  ordinary  bread  is  a  thin 
"Cake  which  they  call  Cajfava,  made  of  the  Manioc-toot :  Other 
Writers  have  fet  down  the  manner  how  it  is  made  5  yet  that  our 
Hiftory  may  not  be  thought  imperfeft,  we  (hall  here  give  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  compofition  thereof:  The  root,  though  it  be 
fometimes  about  thebignefs  of  a  mans  thigh,  is  eaijly  got  out 
of  the  ground  :  AfToon  as  it  is  taken  out  it  is  fcraped  with  a 
knife  to  takeoff  a  little  hard  skin  which  covers  it,  and  then  it 
is  fcraped  or  filed  with  with  a  Rafp  or  flat  File  of  Iron  or  Cop- 
per, of  a  good  bignefs  3  and  they  prefs  the  meal  which  comes 
from  it  in  a  linnen  bag,  or  in  a  long  kind  of  pokes,  which  they 
call  in  theIflands,«S/!u4^3  neatly  woven  of  Rufhes  or  Latanier 
leaves  by  the  Caribbians,  that  the  juice  may  be  fqueezed  out 
of  it :  The  Savages  before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  thofe  Rafps, 
made  ufe  inftead  thereof,  of  certain  hard  and  (harp  (tones 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  fea-Chore  .•  They  are  fomewhat 
like  our  Pumice-ftones :  When  the  moiftureof  the  Manioc  is 
got  out,  the  meal  is  fitted  through  a  coarfe  cloth,  and  without 
mixing  it  with  any  liquor,  it  is  put  upon  an  Iron  Plate,or  Plank, 
and  fometimes  on  a  broad  (tone,  under  which  there  is  fire  5 
when  it  is  baked  on  one  fide,  they  turn  it  on  the  other  3  and 
when  it  is  fully  baked,  itisexpofed  to  the  Sun  to  make  it  har- 
der, that  it  may  keep  the  better :  It  is  commonly  made  no 
thicker  than  a  mans  little  hnger.  and  fometimes  thinner,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  luhabicants :  It  will  keep  many 
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months  o  but  it  eats  Left  after  a  day  or  two  making  3  there 
are  feme  who  would  rather  eat  of  it  than  of  our  ordinary 
bread  :  Andthegreateft  miracle  is,  that  of  a  root  fo  dange- 
rous of  it  felf  people  (hould  by  artifice  get  fo  excellent  nou- 
rishment :  Thus  the  Moors  drying  a  kind  of  poifonous  Apri- 
cocks  which  grow  in  their  Country,  in  the  Sun,  and  after- 
wards boiling  them  over  a  fire,  make  a  certain  drink  thereof, 
which  is  pleaiant  and  may  be  drunk  without  any  danger. 

But  the  Caffava  which  the  Caribbians  make  is  very  delicate  3 
for  they  have  fo  much  patience  to  go  through  with  any  thing 
they  undertake,  that  they  do  better  than  the  French^  who  are 
(b  hafty,  that  they  would  make  an  end  of  any  thing  aflbon  as 
they  have  begun  it:  But  the  Caribbians  go  leafurely  to  work, 
and  never  confider  the  timeipent,  fo  the  bufinefs  be  done  to 
their  minds. 

And  whereas  fome  Europsans  who  have  ufed  Caffava,  com- 
plain that  it  is  no  good  nouriihment,  that  it  injures  the  fto* 
mack,  corrupts  the  blood,  changes  the  colour,  weakens  the 
nerves,  and  dries  the  body  5  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  as  cu- 
ftom  is  a  fecond  nature,  fo  that  many  things,  though  bad  inr 
themfelves,  do  not  prejudice  health  when  one  is  accuftomed 
thereto 3  fo  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which  are  good  and  inno- 
cent, nay  the  beft  of  their  own  nature,  if  a  man  be  not  accu- 
ftomed thereto,  are  many  times  prejudicial  and  hurtful :  To 
confirm  this  truth,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  cuftom, 
what  is  related  by  fome  Hiftorians  of  certain  Brazilians,  who 
being  (hut  up  with  the  Dutch  in  St.  Margarets  Fort,  could  not 
brook  the  bread  and  other  provifions  diftributed  to  them  as 
Soldiers,  and  on  which  it  was  neceffary  they  (hould  lubfilt,  and 
complained  that  they  made  them  fick,  and  were  the  qccaiions 
of  their  death:  To  this  purpofe  there  is  a  remarkable  palTage 
in  the  Travels  of  Monfieur  des  Hayes  into  the  Levant  3  to  wit 
that  the  faid  perfon  entertaining  fome  Tartars  at  his  Table,who 
knew  not  what  bread  was,  caufed  them  to  eat  forne^  for  wfthin 
two  hours  after,  they  thought  they  (hould  have  dyed  when  the 
bread  they  had  eaten  began  to  (well ,  and  to  caufe  them  great 
pains. 

There  is  another  kind  of  bread  among  the  Caribbians  made 
of  the  Spanijh  wheat  which  they  call  Mais:  The  Englijh  Inha- 
bitants ef  the  Bar mouthos  ufe no  other:  There  are  fome  alfo 
who  inftead  of  bread  eat  the  root  called  PotatoeD  whereof  we 
have  given  a  defcription  elfewhere. 

As  concerning  the  other  provifions  ufed  by  the  Caribbians^ 
their  moft  ordinary  dimes,  and  which  are  ufed  alfo  by  the  Ca- 
ribbians oi  the  Continent,  are  Lizards,  Fi(h  of  all  forts,  Tortoi- 
fes  only  excepted,  and  Pulfe,  as  Peafe,  Beans,  8cc.  but  their 
ordinary  food  (contrary  to  the  Inhabitants  of  MaJagafear^ho 
have  a  horrour  for  that  kind  of  fuftenance)  is  Crabs,  got  very 
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clean  out  of  their  (hells,  and  fryed  with  their  own  fatD  juice  of 
Citron,  and  Pyman,  which  they  are  great  lovers  of,  and  which 
they  put  abundantly  into  all  their  fawces.*  And  yet  when  they 
entertain  the  French,  or  other  Enrop£ans,  they  are  not  fo  pro- 
digal thereof,  and  then  they  accomodate  themfelves  to  their 
palates,  out  of  a  compliance  and  difcretion,  which  argues 
them  to  be  fomewhat  better  than  Savages.  They  call  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  Crab  Taumaly^  and  of  that  it  is  they  make 
their  ordinary  Ragouft  with  water,  the  fine  flower  of  Manioc^ 
and  good  (tore  of  Pyman.  In  thelaft  courfe  they  bring  in  fruits 
as  we  do  5  and  ordinarily  they  content  themfelves  with  Figs3 
Bananas,  or  Ananas :  If  they  eat  flefh  or  any  thing  that  is  fak- 
ed, it  is  only  out  of  compliance  with  (trangers,  to  avoid  being 
troublefome  to  thofe  who  entertain  them,  and  fo  they  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  their  humours  who  come  to  vifit  them  5 
for  then  they  order  mod:  of  their  meat  to  pleafe  them  :  And 
to  this  muft  be  deferred  what  we  have  faid  concerning  their 
not  eating  of  fait ,  Swines-flefh,  Tortoifes,  and  Lamantin. 

True  it  is,there  are  among  this  people  certain  men  exrreamly 
flothful  and  melancholy,  who  lead  a  wretched  kind  of  life-* 
For  they  live  only  upon  BnrgaHs,$hell~fijh,  Crahbes^  Soldiers  and 
fuch  like  Infe&s.*  They  never  eat  any  Pottage,  nor  Flefh,  uri* 
left  it  be  that  of  certain  birds  which  they  broil  on  the  coals  with 
their  Feathers  about  them^and  their  Guts  within  them$  and  all 
the  Sawce  they  ufe  confifts  of  the  water  of  Manioc  (which  be- 
ing boiled  loles  its  venemous  quality}  fine  flower  of  the  fame 
Manioc ',  and  good  (tore  of  Pyman, 

Sometimes  they  have  a  deteftable  kind  of  feafbning  for  their 
meats,  and  that  is  the  fat  of  the  Arouagues  their  irreconcileabfe 
Enemies;  But  this  hath  no  place  in  their  ordinary  Repafts,  as  be- 
ing ufed  only  on  folemn  days  of  debauches  and  rejoicing. 

As  to  their  drink,  as  they  do  infeveral  parts  of  America,  the 
fame  grains  of  Mais  which  ferve  to  make  bread,  are  ufed  for 
the  composition  of  a  Drink  which  is  accounted  as  good  as 
Wine  -■>  and  as  among  us  the  Wheat  which  makes  Bread  will 
alfo  make  Beer  5  fo  in  thefe  Iflands,  of  the  Roots  of  Potatoes  and 
Manioc,  which  ferve  to  make  Bread,  there  are  made  two  feve- 
ral  forts  of  Drinks,  which  are  ordinary  in  the  Country :  The 
former  and  moft  common,  which  is  made  of  Potatoes  boiled 
with  water,  is  called  Maby  :  It  is  excellent  good  to  rerrefh  and 
quench  thirft,and  it  hath  alfo  an  appetitive  vertue,  which  cau- 
fes  an  evacuation  of  the  fandinefs,  and  all  the  v'ifcofities  of  the 
lower  parts:  Whence  it  comes,  that  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
that  Drink,  never  complain  of  the  Stone  or  Gravel :  The  other 
Drink  is  called  Ouicon  (from  a  name  coming  neer  the  Caonin 
of  the  Braftkans)  and  is  made  of  the  Caffavs  it  felf,  boiled 
in  like  manner  with  water  .•  It  is  (trained  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  which  the  Savages  call  Hibubet :  This  Drink  is  more  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  than  the  Mahy,  and  differs  not  much  from  Beer,  either 
as  to  colour  or  ftrength  :  The  Indians  make  it  very  pleafant, 
but  of  fuch  ftrength  withall,  that  much  drunk  it  intoxicates, 
asM  Wine  does:  They  make  it  of  Caffava  well  and  throughly 
baked  on  the  plank,  then  chew'dby  the  Women,  and  put  into 
Veflels  full  of  Water  :  or,  after  it  hath  been  infus'd,  and  boil- 
ed for  about  the  fpace  of  two  days  by  its  own  vertue,  with- 
out any  fire,  as  new  Wine  does,  the  infufion  is  ftrain'd  through 
thecoarfeor  hair-cloth  5  and  the  juice  which  is  gotten  from  it 
by  that  ftraining,  being  kept  two  daies  more,is  ready  for  drink- 
ing >,  To  make  this  competition  boil  the  better  they  put  into 
the.  YefTel  two  or  three  Roots  of  Potatoes^  (craped  very  fmalh 
It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  this  cuftom  which  the 
Savages  obierve  in  chewing  the  Caffava  before  it  be  put  into  the 
Vefleljis  enough  totutntheftomachsof  fome  5  but  it  ismoft 
certain  withall^  that  the  Drink  made  after  that  manner  is  in- 
comparably better  than  that  which  is  made  otherwife. 

The  Oa/V^risalfo  made  after  another  manner,  without  the 
Roots  of  Potatoes,,  which  is  this  3  after  the  Cafiava  is  taken 
©ff  the  Plank,  it  is  laid  fbme where  about  the  houfe  and  cover- 
ed with  the  leaves  of  M&nioc^  and  ipme  heavy  ftones  laid 
dafereon,  to  fet  it  into  a  heat  5  and  this  is  done  for  the  fpace  of 
tJi*&£orfGuf  days :  That  done,  it  is  broken  into  feveral  pieces 
wWch  are  ipread  on  Bamna~le2Lves9  and  then  they  are  lightly 
fprinkled  with  water,  and  fo  left :  When  the  Caffava  hath  re? 
mained  fo  for  the  fpace  of  One  night,  it  becomes  all  red  .*  and 
thf  n  it  is  good  to  make  Ouic&u,  and  will  make  its  water  boil 
wijfeout  the  Roots  of  Potatoes. 

Befides  thefc  t  wo  forts  of  Drinks  which  are  the  mod:  ordina- 
ry in  the  Caribhies,  there  are  alfo  made  in  divers  places  feve- 
mhfwts  of  delicious  Wines:  The  Negroes,  who  areflavesin 
theielflands,,make  incifions  in  the  prickly  Palms,  out  of  which 
there  diftiisacettain  liquor  like  White-wine,  which  they  ga- 
tjjerj^feveral  little  Gourds  faften'd  to  the  overtures  of  thofe 
tuees^  wbereqf  each  will  yield  two  pints  every  day,  and  fbme- 
ti*$es  mqre;The  m^ft  ancient  Authors  allure  us,that  among  the 
Eaft'Indians^the  Wine  of  Palms  was  very  much  in  ufe,  as  indeed 
kts  at  this  day:  It  is  alfo  ufedin  fome  parts  ofAfrick^  as  at Mor 


Moreover  there  is  in  the  Caribbies  another  kind  of  Drink 
madle  of  Bananas^  which  is  alfo  in  other  parts,  and  by  fome  cal- 
led Coufcou :  But  in  regard  this  fort  of  Wine,  though  very 
pleaiarit  and  ftrong  ,  caufes  great  ventofities,  it  xs  not  much 
ufed.  a  u 

To  conclude,  there  is  made  in  thefe  Iflands  an  excellent  kind 
wB  Wine  of  thofe  precious  Reeds  out  of  which  the  Sugar  U 
gotten  :  And  this  is  the  moft  efteemed  Drink  of  any  made  in 
ttk  Caribbies :  It  is  called  by  fome  Cane-wine^  and  there  is  a 
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particular  fecret  in  the  making  of  it:  There  is  more  made  at 
S.  Chrifiophers  then  any  where  elfe,  by  reafon  of  the  abundance 
of  Canes  planted  there :  The  juice  of  thefe  Canes  is  got  out  by 
a  Mill  made  purpofely  for  that  ufe  %  afterwards  it  is  purified  by 
fire  in  great  Caldrons :  It  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  its  perfe- 
ction, and  it  hath  a  fweetnefs ,  and  withal  a  certain  picquancy, 
which  might  make  it  pafs  for  Sack.  Of  the  fame  Canes  there 
is  alfb  made  a  certain  Aquavits  called  C 'dne- Aquavits  ,  which 
keeps  better  then  the  Wine  of  thofe  fame  Reeds. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the  fubftance  of  thefe  ordinary  Re- 
pairs of  our  Caribbians,  which  feem  to  favour  of  the  Savage, 
unlefs  it  be  haply  the  Lizards  3  But  why  may  not  they  be  as 
good  Meat  as  the  Frogs  and  Snails  eaten  in  fome  parts  of 
France  f  And  who  knows  not  that  in  Spain  they  eat  abundance 
of  young  Afies?  Nay.  compare  the  fuftenance  of  our  Caribbi- 
ans with  that  of  the  Canadians ,  who,  befides  the  skimmings  of 
the  Pot,  which  we  faid  they  eat,  do  commonly  drink  filthy 
and  nafty  greafe,  and  prefer  the  flefti  of  Bears  before  any  other* 
with  that  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  Good-fortune^ 
one  of  the  Canaries,  who  eat  abundance  of  Suet  3  with  that 
of  the  Tartars,  the  Terfians,  the  Chinefes,  the  Huancas,  2l  Nation 
of  Peru,  of  the  Negroes  of  Angola,  who  commonly  live  on  the 
flefh  of  Horfes,  Cammels,  Mules,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Afies., 
Dogs,  and  drink  the  Blood  of  thofe  Creatures  3  with  that  of 
the  Eafi-Indians,  who  think  the  Flefh  of  Bats  and  Mice  as  de- 
licious as  that  of  Partridges  3  with  that  of  the  Brazilians,  who 
feed  on  Toads,  Rats,  and  Worms  5  or,  laftly,  with  that  of  the 
Tapuyes,  and  fome  other  Barbarians,  who  eat  hair  mined  very 
fmall,  and  mix'd  with  wild  honey,  andfeafon  all  their  Meat 
with  the  allies  of  the  burnt  Bodies  of  their  deceased  Relations, 
and  mix  them  with  the  meal  they  bake,  which  caufes  horrour 
only  to  reprefent,  much  more  to  do  :  Let  there  be,  I  fay,  a 
comparifon  made  between  all  thefe  infamous  Ragouts,and  thofe 
of  the  Caribbian  Nation,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  in  their  or- 
dinary Commons  there  is  nothing  barbarous :  Yet  are  we  not 
to  diflemble  what  fome  of  the  French  relate,  to  wit,  That  they 
have  feen  the  Caribbians  eating  the  Lice  and  Chegoes  they  had 
taken  3  as  it  is  reported  of  the  Mexicans  and  Cumanefes :  but 
they  do  not  make  their  Ordinary  out  of  them,  and  it  is  parti- 
cular only  to  fome  among  them  3  befides  that  they  do  it  not 
out  of  any  delicacy  they  find  in  thofe  Vermine ,  but  only  to 
be  revenged  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  horrour  which  the  Caribbians conceivd  here- 
tofore at  the  eating  of  Swines-flefh,  Tortoifes,  and  Lamantin, 
for  the  pleafant  reafons  before  alledged,  was  fo  great,  that  if 
•any  of  the  Europeans  had  got  them  to  eat  any  of  them  by  fur- 
prize,  and  they  came  afterwards  to  know  it,  they  would.be 
reveng'd  of  them  one  time  or  other  3  witnefs  what  happened  to 
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a  perfon  of  fome  note  among  the  French  :  This  perfon  receiving 

a  V'ifit  from  the  Cacicf^ot  Captain  of  the  Savages  of  the  Ifland 

where  he  liv'd5  entertain'd  him  in  jeft  with  Lamantin^  difguis'd 

in  the  fafhion  of  a  Haiti  5  the  C<mc\ rmftrufting  what  indeed 

afterwards  happened  to  him  ,  intreated  the  Gentleman  not  to 

deceive  him  5  and  upon  the  affurance  given  him  thereof,  he 

made  no  difficulty  to  eat :  after  Dinner  the  Gentleman  difco- 

ver'd  the  abufe  to  the  Cacick.  and  his  Company,  that  he  might 

have  diepleafure  of  their  Difcourfes  thereupon^  and  fee  what 

faces  they  would  make  after  fuch  a  Treatment  5  but  they  had 

at  that  time  fo  much  power  over  themfelves  as  to  fmother  their 

indignation3andtheC^«^only  faid  to  him  failing,  Well  Friend 

we  pall  not  dyz  of  it :  Some  time  after  the  Gentleman  went  to 

return  him  his  Vifit >'  he  receiv'd  him  with  great  civility,  and 

made  him  extraordinary  cheers  but  he  had  given  his  people 

order  to-put  into  all  the  Sauces  fome  fat  of  the  Aronagues^ 

whereof  the  principal  Indians  are  always  well  provided  :  After 

this  infamous  tXepafte  was  ended,  the  Cacic^  glad  in  his  heart, 

askH  the  Gentleman  and  his  Company  how  they  Hk'd  his 

Treatment  5  whereupon  they  commending  it  very  much,  and 

giving  him  thanks  for it,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  trick  he 

had  put  upon  them*  moil:  of  them  were  fo  troubled  at  the 

thought  of  it,  and  had  fuch  an  inclination  to  caft  up  all  they 

had  eaten,  that  they  grew  very  fick  5  but  the  Indian  laughing 

at  the  fpeftacle,  told  them  that  he  was  then  reveng'd. 

Thofe  who  have  lately  been  among  the  Caribbians  of  Demi- 
mco  and  Martinico  affirm.  That  now  moft  of  them  make  no 
difficulty  to  eat  Latnantin,  Tortoifes,  and  Swines-flefti,  nay,  all 
other  Meats  in  ufe  among  the  Europ£an s  5  and  that  they  laugh 
at  the  Simplicity  which  obligd  them  to  abftain  from  them,  for 
£ear  of  participating  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  thofe  Ani- 
mals. . 

They  have  alfd  remitted  much  of  that  feventy  which  they 
ufed  towards  their  Wives  s  for  now  they  are  feldom  feen  to 
ifetch  home  the  Filh  their  Husbands  had  taken :  And  when  they 
have  been  a  ftming,  the  Husband  and  Wife  eat  together :  The 
Women  go  alfo  oftener  to  the  Carbet,  to  participate  of  the 
Feaft  aad  the  publick  rejoycing  there  made,  then  they  did  be- 
fore their  Husbands  became  fo  familiarly  acquainted  with 
Strangers. 
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ALexander  the  Great  accouuted  Labour  to  be  a  thing  truly 
Royal  5  and  there  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the  Se- 
raglio at  Adrianople,  the  Tools  which  Amurath  made  ufe  of  to 
make  the  Arrows  he  fent  to  fome  of  his  principal  Officers  .*  The 
Peruvians  are  much  to  be  commended  as  to  this  particular  5  for 
the  Kings  of  Peru  had  made  Laws,  and  appointed  particular 
Judges  for  the  regulation  of  Idle  perfons  and  Vagabonds,  info- 
much  that  it  was  ordered,  That  Children  ot  five  years  of  age 
ihould  be  employ'd  in  fome  Work  fuitable  to  their  age  5  nay, 
they  fpared  not  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  dumb,  but  em- 
ploy'd them  in  divers  things,  wherein  they  might  do  fomthing 
with  their  hands :  But  there  are  fome  people  fo  lazy,  that  they 
think  Idlenefs  a  thing  very  commendable  5  and  the  Hiftorians 
who  have  written  of  the  Weft-Indies  tell  us  of  certain  ftupid 
andbrutimtadf/^  of  New-Spain  and  Brafil,  who  pafs  away  the 
whole  day  fnoring  in  their  Cots,  while  their  Wives  go  abroad 
to  get  in  certain  Roots  for  their  fuftenance. 

But  our  Caribbians  are  not  like  thele  laft  5  for  they  are  found 
taking  pains  and  their  pleafure  in  feveral  forts  of  exercifes : 
The  chiefeft,  andthofe  which  are  moft  ordinary  among  them 
are  Hunting  and  Fifhing,  wherein  they  beftow  the  greateft  part 
of  their  time,  but  efpecially  in  Fifhing  .*  They  are  feldom  feen 
to  go  out  of  their  Houfes  without  their  Bows  and  Arrows  3  and 
they  are  wonderfully  expert  in  the  ufe  of  them,  being  accufto- 
med  to  that  exercife  from  their  Infancy,  asthe  Turks  alfoare^ 
whence  it  comes,  that  in  time  they  come  to  be  fo  excellent  at 
the  Bow,  that  within  a  hundred  paces  they  will  hardly  ever  fail 
(hiking  a  half-Crown  piece  5  nay,  as  they  are  making  their  Re- 
treat they  can  do  execution  on  their  Enemies,  as  the  Parthians 
were  fomtimes  wont  to  do :  How  much  therefore  are  we  the 
more  to  wonder  at  thofe  left-handed  Benjamites,  who  could 
'  Jling  ftones  at  an  hairs-breadth ,  and  not  mifs  ? 

When  the  Caribbians  go  abroad  a  hunting  or  a  fifhing,  they 
do  not  take  their  Wives  along  withthem,  as  fome  Brafilians  do, 
who  caufe  theirs  to  walk  before  them,  fo  great  is  their  jealoufiej 
but  when  they  have  taken  any  thing,  they  leave  it  upon  the 
place,  and  the  Women  were  heretofore  oblig'd  to  go  and  bring 
it  home,  as  we  have  already  hinted  .•  It  is  reported  that  the  Ca- 
nadians do  the  fame. 

Among  the  Caribbians  of  the  Iflands  there  is  no  diftinclion  of 

quality 
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quality  as  to  Hunting  3  but  the  exercife  of  it  is  as  free  to  the 
meaneftas  tothegreateft  among  them.-  The  cafe  is  the  fame 
among  ail  the  oth.r  Indians  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

As  in  their  private  Repafts  they  never  ufe  no  kind  of  Flefh 
if  ;  hey  have  not  Strangers  to  entertain,  fb  ordinarily  their  hunt- 
ing is  only  for  Lizards^  and  if  they  engage  themfelves  in  any 
other  kind  of  huntingj  it  is  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  they  would  treat  fome  of  their  Friends  among  the  Euro- 
p<eanss  or  when  they  intend  to  vifit  them,  and  would  get  fom- 
thingof  them  in  exchange  for  what  they  had  taken. 

They  are  extreamly  expert  in  fifhing  with  the  Hook,  and  in 
taking  of  Fifh  with  the  Dart  5  and  a  man  cannot  fufficiently 
admire  their  patience  in  that  Exercife  $  for  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  continue  half  a  day  in  the  fame  place,  without  betray- 
ing any  wearinefs:  And  when,  after  they  have  waited  a  long 
time  for  the  Fifh,  they  come  at  length  to  perceive  fome  great 
one  to  their  mind,  and  within  their  reach,  they  caft  the  Dart 
at  it,  as  the  Brafilians  do,  which  having  faftned,  they  imme- 
diu-iy  leap  into  the  water  after  the  Dart,  to  feize  their  prey ; 
But  belides  the  Hook  and  Dart  wherewith  they  take  Fill),  they 
are  alfo  very  excellent  in  diving  neer  the  Rocks,  and  forcing 
thfm  out  of  the  holes  where  they  fhelter  themfelves?  as  being 
in  thai  particular  equally  expert  with  the  Floridians,  who,  not  DeLery,  c. 
expect  ng  that  the  Fifh  fhould  come  and  fhew  themfelves ,  I2 

fo  and  find  them  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  there  Acofta,/^. 
ill  them  with  their  Clubs  $  fo  that  they  are  feen  coming  up  p15*       . 
again  with  the  Fifh  in  one  hand,  and  the  Club  in  the  other.  'Tis  partial.  * 
a  common  thing  among  the  Savages  to  be  excellent  Swimmers 
and  Divers  5  and  it  is  particularly  affirm 'd  of  the  Brafilians ,the 
Maldivefes,  fome  Peruvians^  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Iflands 
of  Robbers ,  that  they  may  pafs  for  a  kind  of  amphibious  Crea- 
tures. 

But  if  the  other  inventions  for  fifhing  fhould  fail  our  Carib- 
bians,  they  have  their  recourfe  to  a  certain  wood,  which  they 
bruife  after  they  have  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  which  done,they 
caft  it  into  Ponds,  orthofe  places  where  the  Sea  is  quiet  and 
calm  3  and  this  is^s  it  were  a  Sovereign  Mummy,  wherewith 
they  take  as  rnucfrFifh  as  they  pleafe  5 :  but  they  are  fo  prudent 
as  not  to  make  ufe  of  this  laft  expedient  but  only  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ccffity,  for  fear  of  making  too  great  a  wafte  among  the  Fi(b. 

;  After  Hunting  and  Fifhing,  they  apply  themfelves  to  feverai 
kinds  cf  Works,  as  to  make  Beds  of  Cotton,  very  neatly  wo- 
ven ,  which  they  call  Amacs :  The  Women  fpin  the  Cotton 
on  the  knee,  and  commonly  they  make  ufe  of  neither  Diftaff 
nor  Spindle  3  but  fome  of  them  in  the  Iflandof  Martinico  have 
learn'd  the  ufe  thereof  of  the  French:  They  have  alfo  the  per- 
fect Art  of  twifting  it  ^  but  in  fome  Iflands  the  Men  weave  the 
Beds ;  Befides  this,  they  make  Baskets  of  Bull-rufhes,  and  Grafs^ 
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of  divers  colours  3  wooden  chairs  all  of  one  piece  5  little  Ta- 
bles, which  they  call  Mttoutou.  weav'd  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Latanier-tvee  i  the  ftraining-cfoths  called  Hibichets  3  the  Can- 
lis.  which  are  a  kind  of  great  balkets  to  carry  things  on  the 
back  *  feveral  forts  of  Veffels  fit  for  eating  and  drinking, 
which  are  polifh'd,  painted,  and  adorn'd  with  abundance  of 
pretty  figures  delightful  to  the  eye :  They  make  alfo  fome 
other  little  ornaments,  as  Girdles,  Hats,  and  Crowns  of  fea- 
thers, wherewith  they  fet  out  themfelves  on  folemn  days  i 
And  the  women  make  for  themfelves  a  kind  of  Bufkins,  or 
half-ftockings  of  Cotton.  But  above  all  they  take  abundance 
of  pains  in  ordering  and  polifhing  their  Arms,  that  is,  their 
Bows,  their  Arrows,  and  their  Boutous  or  Clubs,  which  are  of 
a  hard  and  fmooth  wood,  and  neatly  wrought  about  the  han- 
dles with  wood  and  bones  of  divers  colours. 

They  take  no  lefs  pains  about  their  Viragos,  or  Veffels 
wherein  they  go  to  Sea,  and  whatever  belongs  to  Peace  or 
War.     Theie  Veffels  are  made  of  one  great  Tree,  which  they 
make  hollow,  fmooth,  and  polifti  with  an  unimaginable  dexte- 
rity :  The  greater  fort  of  Viragos  are  many  times  raised  higher 
all  about,  efpecially  towards  the  poop,  with  fome  planks  : 
Sometimes  they  paint  in  them  their  Maboya  3  fometimes  they 
reprefent  Savages,  or  fome  other  fantaftick  figures.     Thefe 
Shallops  are  fo  large  as  many  times  to  carry  fify  men  with  all 
their  Arms.     Before  they  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Chri- 
flians.  who  furniuYd  them  with  all  forts  of  Wedges,  and  other 
Carpenters  and  Joyners  tools,  they  were  put  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  make  their  Veffels  5  for  they  were  oblig'd,  as  the 
Virginians,  and  fome  other  Savages  were,  to  fet  fire  at  the  foot 
of  the  Trees,  and  to  compafs  them  about  a  little  above  the 
foot  with  wet  mofs,  to  keep  the  fire  from  afcending  3  and  fo 
they  lindermin'd  the  Tree  by  little  and  little  :  Afterwards  to 
pierce  the  wood  they  us'd  certain  hard  itones  (harpened  at  one 
end,  wherewith  they  cut  and  made  their  Viragcts  hollow,  but 
with  fo  great  trouble  and  expence  of  time,  that  they  acknow- 
ledge how  much  they  are  oblig'd  to-tjie  Europeans,  who  have 
taught  them   eafier  ways  to  do  ic^Bjl  the  iron-inftruments 
wherewith  they  have  fupply'd  them.   Thence  it  came  that  the 
Peruvians  thought  it  fo  great  a  happinef*  to  have  the  tools 
which  were  brought  them  by  the  Europeans.-  that  the  ufe  of 
Sciflers  being  introdue'd  into  Peru  by  the  means  of  the  Spani- 
ards, an  Indian  of  Quality  admiring  the  invention,  faid  to  one 
of  them.  That  though  the  Spaniards  did  not  furnim  them 
with  any  thing  bur  Rafors,  Sciffersa  Combs  and  Looking-glaf- 
les,  it  fufficitrmly  oblig'd  them  liberally  to  beftow  on  them  all 
the  gold  and  filvcr  they  had. 

The  Caribbians  employ  ^hemfclves  alfo  in  making  earthen 
Pots  of  all  iorts,  which  they  bake  in  furnaces,  a's  our  Potters 

do  : 
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do:  And  of  the  fame  material  they  alfo  make  thofe  Plates  or 
Planks  on  which  they  bake  the  Cajjkva. 

The  dexterity  they  exprefs  in  thefe  little  Exercifes,  is  a  fuf- 
fitient  difcovery  that  they  would  eafily  learn  other  Trades,  if 
they  were  taught  them.  They  delight  very  much  in  handling 
the  tools  of  Carpenters  and  Joyners }  and  though  they  have 
not  been  taught  how  they  are  to  be  us'd,  yet  are  they  able  to 
do  many  things  fince  the  Europeans  have  fupply'd  them  there- 
with :  So  that  it  is  to  be  prefum'd,  that  if  they  had  good  Ma- 
tters, they  would  do  well  at  thofe  Trades. 

They  are  great  Lovers  of  divertifements  and  recreation  5 
and  thence  it  comes  they  feek  after  whatever  may  keep  them 
in  a  good  humour,  and  divert  melancholy  :  To  that  purpofe 
they  "take  a  pleafure  in  keeping  and  teaching  a  great  number 
of  Parrots  and  Paraquitos. 

To  divert  themfelves  they  alfo  make  feveral  Mufical  Instru- 
ments, if  they  may  be  fo  called,  on  which  they  make  a  kind 
of  harmony :  Among  others  they  have  certain  Tabours  or 
Drums  made  of  hollow  Trees,  over  which  they  put  a  fkin  on- 
ly at  one  end:  To  this  may  be  added  a  kind  of  Organ  which 
they  make  of  Gourds,  upon  which  they  place  a  cord  made  of 
the  firing  of  a  reed  wfiich  they  call  Pite  5  and  this  cord  being 
tpuch'd  makes  a  found  which  they  think  delightful.  The  con- 
certs of  divers  other  Savages  are  no  better  then  theirs,  and  no 
lefs  immufieal  to  their  ears  who  underftand  Mufick.  In  the 
morning,  as  fcon  as  they  are  up,  they  commonly  play  on  the 
Flute  or  Pipe  5  of  which  Ioftrument  they  have  feveral  forts,as 
well  polifhd  and  as  handfbm  as  ours,  and  fome  of  thofe  made 
of  the  bones  of  their  Enemies:  And  many  among  them  can 
play  with  as  much  grace  as  can  well  be  imagin'd  for  Savages. 
While  they  are  playing  on  the  Flute,  the  Wives  are  bufie  in 
making  ready  their  breakfaft. 

Sometimes  alfo  they  pafs  aWay  the  time  in  finging  certain 
Airs,  the  burthens  whereof  are  pleafant  enough  5  and  in  that 
Exercife  they  fbmetimes  fpend  half  a  day  together,  fitting  on 
their  low  ftools,  and  looking  on  their  fi{h  while  it  is  broiling/ 
They  alfo  put  peafe  or  fmall  pebble- ftones,  as  the  Virginians 
do,  into  gourds,  through  the  midft  whereof  they  put  a  flick 
which  ferves  for  a  handle,  and  then  (haking  them  they  make  a 
noife :  This  is  the  invention  the  women  have  to  quiet  their 
children.  Mo  ft  of  the  Caribbian  Songs  confift  of  bitter  raille- 
ries againft  their  Enemies }  fome  they  have  alfo  on  Birds,  and 
Fillies,  and  Women,  commonly  intermixt  with  fome  bawdery  5 
and  many  of  them  have  neither  rhime  nor  reafon. 

Many  times  alfo  the  Caribbians  of  the  Iflands  joyn  Dancing 

to  their  Mufickj  but  that  Dancing  is  regulated  according  to 

their  Mufick.     There  are  fome  Barbarians  exceflively  addicted 

to  that  Exercife,  as  for  ioftance  the  Brajiliansi  who,  as  de  Lerf 
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affirms,  fpend  day  and  night  in  dancing :  And  we  have  faid  elfe- 
where,  that  there  are  many  Savages  who  make  their  imagina- 
ry felicity  of  the  other  life  to  confift  in  dancing. 

But  the  Caribbians  ufe  Dancing  particularly  at  their  folemri 
Entertainments  in  their  Carbef,  or  publick  houfe.  Thefe  En- 
tertainments are  ordered  after  this  manner :  Some  days  before 
the  meeting  the  Captain  gives  notice  to  every  houfe,  that  all 
may  appear  at  the  Carbet  at  the  day  appointed  :  In  the  mean 
time  the  Women  make  a  kind  of  ftrong  drink  of  bak'd  Cajfa- 
2^  and  better  preparMthen  that  which  they  ordinarily  drink} 
and  as  they  adde  to  the  dofe  of  the  Ingredients,  to  is  the 
drink  the  ftronger,  and  more  apt  to  intoxicate :  The  men  go 
a  fifhing,  or  catching  of  Lizards  5  for  as  to  other  meat  they 
feldom  prepare  any  for  their  own  Tables,  unlefs  they  have 
Strangers  to  entertain  :  On  the  day  appointed  both  men  and 
women  paint  their  bodies  with  divers  colours  and  figures,  and 
adorn  themfelves  with  their  Crowns  of  Feathers,  their  richeft 
Chains,  Pendants,  Bracelets,  and  other  Ornaments:  Thofe 
among  them  who  would  appear  mod  gallant  rub  their  bodies 
with  a  certain  Gum,  and  blow  the  Down  of  diverfe  Birds  upon 
it.  In  fine,  they  all  put  on  their  beft  faces,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  greateft  (hew  they  can  at  this  folemnity,  priding  it  in 
their  Plumes,  and  all  their  other  gallantry  :  The  women  bring 
thither  the  Drink  and  Meffethey  have  prepared,  and  are  ex- 
treamly  careful  that  nothing  be  wanting,  which  may  contri- 
bute to  the foiemn  entertainment.*  Out  Caribbians  fpend  all 
that  day  and  the  beft  part  of  the  night  in  eating  and  drinking* 
dancing,  difcourfing  and  laughing:  And  in  this  Debauch  they 
drink  much  more  than  ordinary,  that  is^  they  make  a  fhift  to 
get  drunk  5.  and  the  women  will  not  be  much  behind  them* 
efpecially  when  they  can  get  any  Wine,  or  Aqua-vit<e  to  pro- 
mote the  work:  So  that  what  we  have  faid  of  their  ordinary 
fobriety  holds  not  at  thefe  Meetings,  no  more  than  it  does  at 
their  going  to  their  Wars,  and  at  their  return  thence  :  and  yet 
take  them  at  the  worft,  their  excelTes  come  much  (hort  of  thofe 
of  the  Br afilians,  who  in  their  Debauches  drink  three  or  four 
days  without  ceafing,  and  in  their  drunkennefs  engage  them- 
felves in  all  kind  of  Vices. 

Their  drunkennnefs  and  their  debauches  are  frequent,  as 
ha priing  upon  thefe  feveral  occaiions.*  1.  When  there  is  any  Corni- 
ce! l)eld  concerning  their  Wars  .•  2.  When  they  return  from 
their  Expeditions,  whether  they  have  prov'd  fuccefsful  or  not: 
3.  Upon  the  birth  of  their  firft  Male  Children  :  4.  When  they 
cut  their  Childrens  hair  :  %  When  they  are  at  age  ro  go  to  the 
Wars  :  6.  When  they  cut  down  trees,  in  order  to  the  making 
of  aJ>,irden  and  building  of  a  Houfe :  7.,-When  they  launch  a 
new  Veflel :  Andlaftly  when  they  are  recovered  of  fome  dif- 
eafe :  They  call  thefe  aflemblics  Ohicou,  and  iince  they  have 
converfed  with  the  French,  Vin^  that  is,  Wine.  But 
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But  on  the  contrary  they  have  alfo  their  Fafts,  wherein  they 
betray  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  their  humour  :  For,  I.  they  faft 
when  they  enter  into  adolefcency:  2.  When  they  are  made 
Captains :  3.  At  the  death  of  their  Fathers  or  Mothers :  4.  At 
the  death  of  the  Husband  or  Wife:  5.  When  they  have  killed 
oqe  of  their  Enemies  the  Ay •oh agues  3  this  laft  occafion  of  fall- 
ing they  glory  very  much  in. 
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Of  the  Entertainment  which  the  Caribbians  make  thofc 

who  come  to  vijit  them. 
■ 

■- 
Ere\  it  is  that  our  Caribbians  triumph  over  all  other  Sava« 
Lges  in  point  of  civility  :  For  they  receive  ftrangers,  who 
c*>fiie  to  their  Iflands  to  vifit  them,  with  all  manner  of  kindnefs 
and  teftifnbnies  of  affection. 

s  TWe^  have  fentinels  all  along  the  Sea-fide  in  moft  of  thofe 
IflftOds  whereof  they  are  folely  pofleiled  .*  Thefe  fentinels  are 
placed  011  the  Mountains,  or  fuch  eminent  places  whence  they 
may  fee>a  good  way  into  the  Sea$  and  they  are  fo  difpos'd,  that 
they  overlook  thofe  places  where  there  is  good  anchorage  for 
Ships,  and  an  eafie  defeent  for  men  to  land:  Affoon  as  ever 
thefe  perceive  a  Ship  or  Shallop  coming  towards  them,  they 
give  notice  thereof  to  fuch  of  their  people  as  are  next  to  them  i 
Whereupon  of  a  fudden  there  come  out  together  feveral  Ca- 
nows  or  VeiTels,  in  each  whereof  there  are  not  above  three 
men  at  molt,,  who  are  fent  out  to  difcover  what  they  are,  and 
call  to  thenaat  adiftanceto  declare  themfeives  j  for  they  traft 
not  the  FJagg,  as  having  been  often  deceived  thereby  :  and 
they  know  by  their  voices  whether  they  be  French,  Spaniards 
Englijl)  or  Dutch.  Some  affirm,  that  the  Brazilians  and  the  Pe- 
ruvians are  fo  exad  in  their  duelling,  that  they  will  difcern  a 
-French-man  from  a  Spaniardby  the  fcent. 

When  the  Caribbians  are  not  well-allured  who  they  are  who 
come  towards  them,  and  perceive  that  they  intend  them  fbme 
mifchief,  they  put  themfeives  intoapofture  of  defence,  pop 
fefs  themfeives  of  the  narrowed  avenues  of  their  Country, 
place  ambulhes  in  the  Woods,  and  without  being  perceiv'd 
keep  an  eye  on  their  Enemies,  retreating  through  obfcure  waies 
till  they  have  found  their  advantage,  and  joined  all  their  For- 
ces together  3  and  then  they  let  flie  a  (hower  of  Arrows  on  their 
Enemies:  That  done,  they  furround  them,  clofe  with  thenv 
and  cut  them  all  offwith  their  Clubs.'In  fome  Iflands  they  make 
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up  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  more,  as  maybe  guefs'd 
by  their  appearance  5  for  their  number  cannot  be  certainly 
known,  inafmuch  as  they  themfelves  not  knowing  how  to  reck- 
on cannot  tell  what  numbers  they  are  :  But  if  they  are  pref- 
fed  by  their  Enemies,  they  get  into  the  Woods,  or  climb  up 
Rocks  that  are  inaccevTible  to  all  others  *,  or  if  they  are  neer 
the  Sea,  they  leap  in  and  dive,  and  rife  up  again  at  a  hundred, 
nay  fometimes  two  hundred  paces  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  feen  :  And  afterwards  they  rally  together,  at  certain 
Rendezvoufes  known  to  themfelves,  and  charge  afrelh  when  it 
is  lead  expected,  and  when  they  were  thought  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  routed. 

JSut  when  they  find  thole  coming  to  them  to  be  friends  who 
come  only  to  vifit  them,  after  they  have  cry'd  to  them  that 
they  are  welcome,foffie  caft  themfelves  into  the  water  andfwim 
to  them,  enter  into  their  VelTel,  and  when  they  come  neer 
land  proffer  to  carry  them  afhore  on  their  backs,  as  aa  affurance 
of  their  arTeftion :  In  the  mean  time  the  Captain  himfelf,  or  his 
Lieutenant,  expedts  them  on  the  fhore,  and  receives  them  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Ifland :  Thence  they  are  conducted  by 
a  considerable  number  of  them  to  the  Carbet,  which  is  as  it 
were  the  Town- Houfe,  where  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland3 
every  one  according  to  the  age  and  fex  of  the  New-comets,  bid 
them  welcome :  The  old  Man  complements  and  makes  much 
of  the  old  Man *,  the  young  Man  and  Maid  do  the  like  towards 
thofe  of  their  age  *,  and  a  man  may  read  in  their  countenances 
how  much  they  are  fatisfied  with  thevifit. 

But  the  firft  difcourle  they  make  to  the  Stranger  is  to  ask 
him  his  name,  and  then  to  tell  him  theirs  .•  And  for  an  expref- 
fion  of  great  affeclion  and  inviolable  friendihip,  they  call  them- 
felves by  the  names  of  thofe  whom  they  entertain.*  But  to 
crown  the  Ceremony,  they  will  have  the  perfon  whom  they  re- 
ceive in  like  manner  to  alTume  their  name  :  Thus  they  make 
an  exchange  of  names-,  and  they  have  fuch  excellent  memo- 
ries, that  ten  years  after-  fuch  a  meeting  they  will  remember 
the  names  of  their  friends,  and  relate  fome  circumftance  of 
what  had  pafled  at  the  former  interview.*  And  if  they  were 
prefented  with  any  thing,  they  will  be  fure  to  call  it  to  mind  3  ' 
and  if  the  thing  be  (till  in  being,  they  will  (hew  it  to  him  who 
had  beftowed  it  on  them. 

After  all  the(e  complements  which  are  palled  at  the  firft 
meeting,  the  next  is  to  prefent  their  Guefrs  with  thofe  penfile 
Beds  which  they,  call  Amais^  very  clean  and  white,  whereof 
they  have  (lore  again  ft  fuch  occafions  :  They  defire  them  to 
reft  themfelves  thereon,  and  then  they  bring  in  Fruits*,  and 
while  fome  are  bufie  preparing  fome  treatment,others  entertain 
them  with  difcourfe,  obferving  (rill  the  conformity  of  age 
and  fex. 

This 
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This  kind  of  entertainment  may  well  be  accounted  more 
rational  than  that  of  the  Caribbians  of  the  Southerly  part  of  the' 
Continent,who  receive  theirGuefts  after  a  very  odd  fa(hion,not 
much  unlike  what  is  pracYifed  by  the  Canadians  ;  For  the  Ca- 
cick^  of  thofe  Caribbians  conduces  him  who  comes  to  fee  them  to 
the  Publick-houfe,  without  fpeaking  at  all  to  him  .•  then  he  is 
prefented  with  a  ftool  and  fome  Tobacco,  and  fo  they  leave  him 
for  a  time,  without  fpeaking  a  word  to  him,  till  he  hath refted 
himfelf  and  taken  his  Tobacco:  Then  the  Cacick^  comes  and 
asks  him,  whether  he  become  ?  The  other  anfweririg  yes,  hd 
fits  down  by  htm  and  falls  into  difcourfe  :  ^fterwards  thofe  of 
the  common. fort  come  asking  him  after  the  fame  manner,  whe- 
ther he  be  come  ?  And  having  thereupon  brought  him  fbme- 
thiftgj  to  eat,  they  aifo  fall  into  difcourfe  with  him  :  True  it  is 
indeed,  that  our  Infahry  Caribbians,  in  the  reception  of  their 
Gwefts,  towards  thofe  of  their  own  Nation,  who  are  ftrangers 
in  their  lflandsD  praclife  the  fame  thing  as  the  Caribbians  of  the 
€  v»ntincnt :  $ut  when  they  entertain  French  and  other  Europa- 
m*  who  would  be  loth  to  keep  filence  fo  long,  they  fpeak  to 
them,andfall  immediately  into  difcourfe,  as  we  faid  before,  ac- 
eomrfK>dating  themfelves  to  their  humour,  and,  to  comply 
with  them,  croffing  the-  rules  of  their  own  Ceremonies. 

But  the  Banquet  they  intend  them  was  prepared  before  hand, 
let  us  now  fee  bow  it  is  ordered,  and  how  they  demean  them- 
felves  therein  :•  They  give  everyone  his  little  Table,  and  his  T  . 
MeffesapartjastheC^e/ij-  do.*  Some  bring  in  broii'd  Lizards^  /  ^8aur> 
others,  fry'd  Crabs  '■>  fomeDPulfe,  and  others.  Fruits,  and  fo  of  '  * 
the  reft.*  Daring  theRepaft,  they  difcourfe  with  them,  and 
wait  on  them  with  the  greateft  care  imaginable  :   They  think  it 
the  greateft  kindnefs  can  be  done  them  to  eat  and  drink  hearti* 
}y$  andall  their  bufinefs  is  to  fill  the  Cups,  and  fee  that  every 
Table  be  furnifhed :  When  a  man  drinks  he  muft  take  all  off, 
otherwife  they  are  difobliged  5  and  if  one  cannot  eat  all  the 
Cajfava  that  is  given  him,  he  muft  put  up  the  reft  and  carry  it 
along  with  him,  otherwife  they  will  take  it  unkindly  :  Thus  Busbequiuv 
the  Turks  when  they  are  at  a  friends  Table,  are  wont  to  fill       ^ 
theirHandkerchers,and  fometimes  the  fleeves  of  theirGarments 
with  fragments  of  meat  and  bread,  which  they  carry  away  with 
them.  And  among  theGJr^»^-7tfr^r.f.Jwhen  aGueft  cannot  eat  all  Rubrlques 
that  is  prefented  to  him,  he  muft  give  the  remainders  to  hn  in  bis  Tra^ 
Servant  to  lay  up  for  him,  or  carry  it  away  himfelf  in  his  bag  velsinto 
or  pouch,  wherein  he  puts  up  alfo  the  bones,  if  he  hath  not  pick-  Tartary,     -. 
ed  them  clean  enough,  that  he  may  afterwards  do  it  at  his  lea- 
fure  :  But  among  the  Chinefes,  when  the  Gueft  goes  home,  the 
Servants  of  the  perfon  who  invited  himD  carries  along  with  hini 
the  dimes  that  were  left. 

After  the  tVepaft,  the  Caribbians  conduct  you  to  their  pri- 
vate Houfes,  and  into  their  Gardens,  (hew  you  their  Armv 
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their  curiofities  and  their  trinkets,and  prefent  you  withFruits^or 
•fome  little  pieces  of  their  own  workmanfhip. 

If  any  one  bedefirous  to  continue  a  while  among  them,  they 
take  it  for  a  great  favour,  and  are  extreamly  glad  of  if,  and 
find  the  fame  treatment  as  at  firft  :  But  if  they  are  willing  to 
be  gone  from  them,  they  are  troubled,  and  ask  whether  you 
diflike  your  entertainment,  that  you  mould  be  gone  (b  foon. 
With  that  fad  countenance  they  all  re-conducl:  you  to  the  Sea- 
fide,  nay  will  carry  you  into  your  Shallops,  if  you  will  fufTer 
it :  And  at  that  final  parting  they  again  prefent  you  with  fruits, 
which  they  force  you  to  accept,  faying  to  thofe  who  would  re- 
fufe  them,  Friend^  if  thou  ha&  no  need  of  it  thy  filf3  thou  mayfi 
give  it  to  thy  Marriners^  fo  they  call  all  the  Servants  and  Dome- 
fticks  of  thofe  to  whom  they  fpeak.The  Braftlians  and  the  Cana- 
dians ^  as  fome  affirm,  do  alfo  make  prefents  upon  the  like  occa- 
fions :  And  Tacitus  relates,  that  the  ancient  Germans  made  pre- 
fents to  the  Strangers  who  came  to  vifit  them}  but  they  reci- 
procally demanded  fomething  of  them  :  In  this  point  the  Ca- 
ribbians  (hew  themfelves  more  generous,  for  they  give,  and  re- 
quire nothing  back  in  lieu  of  it. 

But  it  would  be  an  incivility  to  go  and  vifit  thefe  good  peo- 
ple and  to  receive  their  kindneffes,andnot  to  prefent  them  with 
fomething :  Whence  it  comes  that  the  Strangers,  who  goto  fee 
them,  never  go  without  fome  grains  of  Chryftal,  Fifhing-hooks, 
Needles,  Pins,  or  little  Knives,  or  fome  fuch  toies :  And  af- 
foon  as  they  have  done  eating,  they  fet  on  the  little  Table,  on 
which  they  have  eaten,  fome  of  thofe  things:  Thofe  who 
have  prepared  the  Banquet  think  themfelves  requited  a 
hundred-fold,  and  make  extraordinary  acknowledgments 
thereof* 

We  have  hitherto  reprefented  what  treatment  the  Caribbi- 
ans  have  heretofore  made  to  fome  of  their  friends,  French 
and  Dutch)  who  took  occafion  to  vifit  them :  But  they  ufe 
other  Ceremonies  at  the  reception  of  Strangers  of  their  own 
Nation,  or  their  Confederates,  who  chance  to  come  into  their 
Iflands :  There  is  in  every  Carbet  a  Savage,  who  hath  a  Com- 
miffion  to  receive  PalTengers,  and  is  called  Nioua^aiti :  If  they 
are  of  the  common  fort,  he  prefents  them  with  Seats,  and  what 
is  fit  for  them  to  eat,  efpecially  a  Cafava-cake  folded  double, 
which  fignifies  that  they  may  eat  as  much  as  they  can,  and  leave 
the  reft  behind  them. 

If  thofe  who  come  to  fee  them,  or  pafs  by  occafionally  are 
confiderable  to  them  upon  any  other  account,  as  being  fome 
way  related  to  them,  orCaptams,  they  comb  their  hair  both 
at  their  coming  and  their  going  away,  they  hangup  Bed?,  and 
invite  them  to  reft  themfelves,  faying,  En  Bouek?a,  behold  thy 
Bed :  They  alfo  prefent  them  with  Matoutous,  which  are  little 
Tables  made  of  Ruihes,  or  the  leaves  of  Palms  or  Lataniersy 
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aswefaidelfewhere,  on  which  they  fet  the  meat  and  the  Cafia- 
v*  not  folded,  but  as  they  come  off  the  Plank  :  The  women 
fet  them  at  their  feet,  and  the  men  (landing  about,  (hew  that 
which  was  brought,  faying,  En  Terebaili,  behold  thy  meat  .-Af- 
terwards the  women  bring  in  Gourds  full  of  Ouicou,  and  make 
them  drink :  Then  having  fet  them  on  the  ground  before 
them  the  Husband  who  ftands  behind  the  women,  fays,  En 
baton)  behold  thy  drink'  And  the  other  makes  anfwer  to  thefe 
twocomplements,r^,thatistofay,^r;  well,  ox  I  thank  you. 
The  Caffava  unfolded  fignifies,  eat  thy  fill  and  carry  away  the 
reft  j  which  they  fail  not  to  dor  When.  they,  have  dined  well 
without  being  interrupted  by  any  one,  they  all  come  to  falute 
them  one  after  another,  faying  to  him,  Halea-tibou,  that  is,  be 
welcome  •  But  the  women  are  not  much  concerned  in  this  Ce- 
remony." As  for  the  Vifitants  when  they  would  depart,  they  go 
and  take  leave  of  every  one  in  particular  5  which  they  exprefi 
by  the  word  Huiehan  m  their  language. 
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Of  what  may  be  accounted  Polity  among fi  the 
Caribbians. 

THere  are  in  every  Ifland  of  the  Caribbies,  inhabited  by 
the  Caribbians,  feveral  forts  of  Captains :  1.  The  Captain 
of  the  Carbet5ot  of  a  Village,  whom  they  name  TiouboHtouli 
bauthe:  This  is  when  a  man  hath  a  numerous  Family  and  re- 
tires with  k  at  a  certain  diftancefrom  others,  and  builds  Hou- 
fes  or  Huts  for  to  lodge  it  in,  and  a  Carhet,  where  all  of  the  Fa- 
mily meet  to  be  merry,  or  to  treat  of  the  affairs  which  concern 
it  in  common  S  thence  it  is  that  he  is  named  a  Captain  of  a  Fa- 
mily, or  of  Houfes. 

2.  A  Captain  of  a  Piraga,  that  is,  either  he  to  whom  the 
Veflel  belongs,  or  he  who  hath  the  command  of  it  when  they 
go  to  the  Wars  5  and  thefe  are  named  TiouboHtouli  Canaoa. 

g.Amongft  thofe  who  have  every  one  the  command  of  a 
Veffel  in  particular,  they  have  alfo  an  Admiral  or  General  at 
Sea,  who  commands  the  whole  Fleet:  Him  they  call  Nhalene. 
In  fine,  they  have  the  grand  Captain,  or  Commander  in  chief, 
whom'they  call  Oubontou,  and  in  the  plural  number,  Ouboutou- 
numi  This  is  the  fame  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Cacique  (and 
we  in  this  Hiftory  call  Cacick)  as  fome  other  Indians,  and  fome- 
times  alfo  our  Savages  do  in  imitation  of  them :  He  is  during 
his  life-  from  his  firft  election  to  that  charge,  the  General  of 
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their  Armies,  and  he  is  always  highly  refpe&ed  among^hem-He 
appoints  the  meetings  of  the  Carbet,  either  for  merry-making 
or  deliberations  in  order  to  a  War  :  And  he  al  waies  goes  abroad 
attended  by  all  of  his  own  houfe,  and  fome  others  who  do 
him  the  honour  to  wait  on  him:  Thofe  who  have  the  greateft 
retinue  ara  the  moft  highly  honoured:  If  any  one  gives  him 
not  the  refpeft  due  to  him  upon  the  account  of  his  charge,,  it  is 
in  his  power  to  ftrike  him  .•  Of  thefe  there  are  but  two  at  the 
moft  in  ablQand,  as  atDomimco :  They  are  alfo  commonly  the 
Admirals  when  a  Fleet-goes  out :  Qr  haply  that  charge  is  be- 
ftowed  on  fome  young  man,  who  is  defirous  to  fignalize  him- 
felf upon  that  occafion. 

This  charge  is  obtaind  by  election:  and  commonly  he  who 
is  .advanced  thereto  muft  have  killed  divers  of  the  Arouagues,  or 
at  leaft  one  of  the  moft  considerable  perfons  among  them.  The 
Sbns  do  not  fucceed  their  Fathers  in  that  charge,  if  they  be  not 
worthy  thereof.  When  the  chief  Captain  fpeaks  all  others  are 
filent.*  and  when  he  enters  into  the  Carbet,  every  one  makes 
him  way  5  he  hath  alfo  the  firft  and  beft  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment.- The  Lieutenant  to  this  Captain  is  called  in  their  Lan- 
guage Oubouton  maliarici, that  is  to  fay  properly,  the  Track  of 
the  Captain^  or  that  which  appears  after  him. 

None  of  thefe  Chiefs  hath  any  command  over  the  whole  Na- 
tion nor  any  Superiority  over  the  other  Captains  :  But  when  the 
Caribbians  go  to  the  Wars,  .among  all  the  Captains  they  make 
choice  of  one  to  be  General  of  the  Army,  who  makes  the  firft 
afiault:  and  when  the  expedition  is  over,  he  hath  no  autho- 
rity but  only  in  his  own  Ifland:True  it  is,that  if  he  hath  behav'd 
himfelf  gallantly  in  his  enterprifes,  he  is  ever  after  highly  re- 
fpected  in  ail  the  Iflands :  But  heretofore,  before  the  commerce 
between  the  VambiM  and  forreign  Nations  had  alter  d  the 
greateft  part  of  their  ancient  Politic,  there  were  many  condi- 
tions requifite  to  obtain ♦tha't  degree  of  honour. 

It  was  in  the  firft  place  requifite  that  he  whom  they  advane'd 
to  that  dignity,  had  been  feveral  times  in  the  Wars,  and  that 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  Ifland  whereof  he  was  to  be 
chofen  Captain,  he  had  behaved  himfelf  couragioufly  and  gal- 
lantly: Next  to  this  it  was  neceilary,  that  he  (hould  be  fo 
active  and  fwift  in  running,  as  to  furpafs  all  competitors  in  that 
exercife:  Thirdly,  he  who  ftood  for  the  GeneraKhip  of  an 
Iiland,  fhould  excell  all  others  in  fwimming  and  diving:  A 
fourth  condition  was,  that  he  fhould  carry  a  burthen  of  fuch 
weight  as  his  fellow-pretenders  mould  not  be  able  to  ftand  un- 
der:  Laftly,he  was  obliged  to  give  great  demonstrations  of  his 
conftancy :  for  they  cruelly  cut  and  mangled  his  moulders  and 
breafts  with  the  tooth  of  an  Agonty^  nay  his  beft  friends  made 
deep  incifionsin  divers  parts  of  his  body.-  And  the  wretched 
perfon  who  expected  that  charge  was  to  endure  all  this,  with- 
out 
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-C^ng  the  leaft  fig?  *^S^  alfwith  a  toiling 

J£3r,%  was  r^U,fi-he  moft  Sd  man  in  the  World: 
lntenance3as  if  he  were  he  mo  t  BarWians  ffiould  en- 

fil not  wonder  fo  much that  n      foffle  ^ 

^re  inch  Torments,  in « J"  £     ^  ?he  r^,  do  not  (hew 
g£  whenit  (tail  be  co^ed  ^ 

01  m»  *-       ^  tu  o  indent  ce- 


his  Embays  9   ™  —  _         _ 

V^£S 'cotto^overaTire  ofgeen  J|f fggg 

Sf  dead  i  this  tejphl  who  were  ^s  to  be 
a       ?    ftheir  Conftancy  in  fourlc^ier  ceremony,  make 

thek  Captain  j  for  haying  pbletv  a  now  ^  ^        ?f 

^  tf  ShSS  Sompanied  by  a  gf^gj 
wont tofeiile3 ana  gf  3  . 


f 
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Thefe  expreffiom  of  re(>edare  fucTas  arTrT^TT 

£«• «,  to  exprefs  the  refpeft  they  bear  their  O^l     K,ngdoin  of 
Temple  backwards,  and  go  outfit  afer^f    '"  mt°  his 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  do  in  ou    0SMt  fZ  Tr^5 
lines.-  The  Turk  account  the  left  handZj       I sandClv'- 
among  Military  perfons  -   The  Lhut  ,^e  hon°un>ble 

coverfng  of  ffi^^SKJfc^ 
Japomefes  think  it   a   ffre,r  W-  -r*  f  fu^miffion :  The 

would  ilonour  then,  ftaSSSVSeoff^V^  ^ 
they  would  exprefs  how  much  thll  AT  thar  S^0O€s  when 
Kingdom  of  4„  in  SSj  fe  £~  anJ  P«fon :  In  the 
kneeling,  ^  in  tfg  ft  »,  fj  » ££»£-£»  *  King 

they  caft  on  their  Heads.-  TheNesroesof  H~i  r  '  ^h,ch 

gola  cover  themfelves  with  EWk8   if       Te  Countryof  ^«. 
Prince,  «S»fi2  ^?-  jft"  threy  meetw"h  their 

ors  they  take  them  bv  the  1^g!L     j    °  ^onour  their  Superi- 

ner  rub  the  Face    and  Zf  at  done>  th«7  In  llke  man- 

wbich  I  doubt would be frfJT-  °f  Vhe  H,ead  5  an  a«on 
thefe  Parts.  ' '  fr°m  beir,S  *&&*  refpedrful  in 

head  of  his  Force?-'  He  alfn  g°  U?°"  T  ExPedi»°°  in  the 
Wand,  and  take^^f     1       PP°'ntS  the  Affemblies  of  his 

are  taken  .i    cncrc  *".  Resolutions  that  concern  the  Publk-k 

tifement,  as  we  mfndoned fe   aPP°mtS  the  d^s  of  d™- 
«2KK|2&oC  JuftlCe  3mo^  the  C<*M*i,  is  not 

uich 
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^fatistadion  of  his  adverfary  as 1  he  thinks  fir,  according  as 
Ms  p.ffion  dictates  ro  him  or  h,s  ftrengrh  permits  h.m  .The 
P  bLk  docs  not  concern  ic  felf  at  all I  in  the  pummment  of  Cn- 
S  5  and  if  any  one  among  them  (offers  an  tnmryor  affront, 
3S  endeavouring  to  revenge  himfelf ,  he  is  (hghted  by  al 
thereft,  and  accounted  a  Coward,  andaPerfonof  noefteem. 
But,  as  we  faid  before,  there  happen  few  quarrels  or  falhngs  out 

Mother  revenges  his  Brother  and  Sifter,  a  Husband  his 
Wife  a  Father  his  Children  5  fo  that  when  any  one  is  kill  d, 
they  think  it  juftly  done,  becaufe  it  is  done  upon  the  account 
of  revenge  and  retaliation ,  To  prevent  that  if  a  Savage  of 
one  iQand  hath  kiird  another  Savage,  out  of  a  fear  of  being 
muU  u  wav  of  revenge  by  the  Relations  of  the  deceafed,  he 
SiXlWanl  fet.es  himfelf  there.  Thofe  whom 
they  drink  Sorcerers  do  not  exercife  that  profeffion  long  among 
them;  though  for  the  moft  part  they  are  rather  imagitfd  to  be 
fuch  than  that  they  are  really  fo. 

l{  the  Caribbians •  fufpedtany  one  to  have  ftollen  fomthmg 
from  theS  they  endeavour  to  lay  hold  on  him  and  to  cut  h.m 
oveTtheSl  oulders  with  a  Knife  or  the  tooth  of  an  Agonty,  as 
a  mark  of  his  crime  and  their  revenge:  Thefe  4s«9*  Teeth 
among  the  Caribbians  fupply  the  want  of  our  Rafors,and  indeed 
^,fr^„amannerasftiarp  :  Thus  the  ancient  Teruvum  and 
itlZlZns "ffi "hey  had  the  ufe  of  our  Iron  Inftruments, 
SXf  Certain  kind  of  Flint  inftead  of  Sciffers,  Lancets, 

'"TfcHutband  fuffers  not  his  Wife  to  break  her  conjugal  Faith 
tolrdririmwithoutpunilhment,  buthe  h  mfelf a^thc  par 
of  both  Tudaeand  Executioner,  as  we  (hall  declaie  more  par 
dcularlyinThe  Chapter  of  their  Marriage*.  They  know  not 
what  Ss  ro  punilh  publickly ,  or  to  obferve  any  gW""b& 
Tcutionof  Juftice  ;  nay,they  have  no  wordm  their  Language 
to  fignifie  Justice  or  Judgment. 


CHAP.    XX. 

Of  the  Wars  of  the  Caribbians. 

f "  is  commonly  at  their  publick  Feafts  and  Entertainments; 
1  that  the  Caribbians  take  their  Kefolutions  of  engaging  upon 
any  War;  which  humour  is  not  particular  to  therr  Na won , 
fo  'the  Brafuians  and  the  Canadians  do  the  like  :  And  that  it 
Sy  not  be  thought  this  is  found  only  among  Savages,  Herodo-  «.  «■ 
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*«r  and  Strabo  affirm    That  heretofore  the  Pcrfians  confultal 
concerning  their  mod  important  affairs  at  their  great  F« ft 
and  when  they  had  their  heads  well  ftor-d  with  Wne     A„i 
not  only  ttePerftans,  but  alfo  feveral  Grecian  Narions  hdd 
.     then:  Couneels  of  War  arTable,  if  we  may  beliVve  p&  S 

£i^::b  day  praais,dam°i the  ****• 

wfUt  *l  mua- t0  'H  C°u"cels  of  War  of  our  Caribbians  V 
When  they  begin  to   have  their  brains  warnfd  wfth  their 
drink,  an  old  Woman  comes  into  the  Affembly  with  a  fad 
countenance  and  deportment,  and  with  tears  inherevesde 
mands  audience ;  which  being  eafily  granted  her,  by  reafon  0f 
the  refpeft  and  reverence  they  bear  to  her  age,  with  a  doleful 
voice  .interrupted  by  fighs,  (he  reprefents  fhe  in  uries ;  wh£ 
the  whole  Nation  hath  receiv'd  from  the  ArouagLZUu *. 
cent  and  inveterate  Enemies:  And  having  reckon'd  uD  -he 
greateft  cruelties  which  they  have  heretofore  exerd"  d  alainft 
theC^W,    and  the  gallant  men  they  have  kill'd  o.  faken 
in  the  Battels  that  were  fought  between  them,  Ihe  comes  to 
particulanze  in  thofe  who  were  lately  made  Prifoners"  maffa- 
cred,  and  eaten,  in  fome  later  Engagements :  And  at   aft  ftt 
concludes,  that  it  were  a  fhamelifand  an  infuppo   able  iS 
p  ragement  to  the.  Nation,  if  they  fhould  not  revenl  h«n- 
ielves   and  generoufly  imitate  their  PredeceiTors,  thl  b«ve 
Canbhans  who  mindednothing  fo  much  as  to  gain  fatisS! 
on  for  the  injuries  they  had  receiv'd  •  and  who  ffter  he    had 

onZff     J°k%Whkh  the  Ty«nts  would  have  imPoS-d 
on  them  for  the  taking  away  of  their  ancient  Liberty    have 
earned  their  various  Arms  into  the  Territories  of  theft 
Enemies,  whom  they  have  purfi/d  with  darts  and  fire    and 
fore  d  to  make  their  retreats  into  their  higheft  Mountains    rfS 
clefts  of  Rocks    and  the  dreadful  tJL(^S^ 
Forefts;  and  this  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  that  at  prefent  thev 
dare  not  appear  at  their  own  Sea-coafts,  and  can  find  no  habi- 
ration  fo  remote  where  they  think  themfelves  ftcSom  the 
aflaults  of  the  CarMiaus  j  fear  and  aftoniQim  nt  hTvW  bee„ 
their  conflant  attendants  after  fuch  fignal  Victories :  That  thev 
'"therefor  e  couragioufl  y  to  profecute  their  advantage, and 
not  to  reft  till  that  peftilent  Enemy  be  utterly  deftroyf.' 

courfe  rU  Vt  9'd  T°'mn  ^  made  *  «Kher  dif- 
courfe,  the  Captain  makes  a  Speech  to  the  fame  purpose  to 
make  a  greater  impreffion  in  the  minds  of  the  Audknce 
Prolan  't  Wt0k  ,f  9&K u~»%  'ppS  the* 
foftffi S'J?C  ^f  deTtt{itations  imaginable  of  the 
juttice  of  their  Caufe.    From  that  time,  being  encoura<*'d  bv 

wlTdf  tehCd  hca-rd'  ^ b"a(he -thilgbuSdaS 
Whole  A>Zn  PT>  ,C0.ncludln?  °y  the  applaufe  of  the 
whole  Affembly,  and  by  then-  geftures  and  countenances,  that 

they 
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they  are  refplv'd  for  the  War,  though  they  do  not  fay  Co  mud}, 
immediately  orders  it,  and  appoints  the  time  for  the  Enter- 
pi  ize  by  fome  of  their  ways  of  numjbring,  as  we  have  hinted 
in  the  Chapter  of  their  Natural  Simplicity.  [n  this  place  we 
are  to  make  this  particular  Remark,  That  they  take  thefe 
bk*o>dy  refolutions  when  they  are  well  loaden  wjyth  drink,  and 
a|ter  the  Divel  hath  tormented  them  to  egge  them  on  thereto 
as  we  have  (aid  elfe  where; 

The  next  (Jay  after  the  Afiembly,  nothing  is  feen  or  heard 
in  #)1  parts  of  the  Ifland  but  preparations  for  the  War  :  Spine 
p/3}^r  their  Bows  3  others  order  their  Clubs  5  others  prepare^ 
ifta^jpeu^  and  poifon  their  Arrows  g  and  others  are  employ'd  to 
make  ready  the  Piragas :  The  Women,  for  their  parts,  a^e 
l^|6e  about  djfppfing  and  gating  together  the  rrecefTary  provi- 
fifpns  for  the  Army :  So  that  on  the  day  appointed  they  a$ 
meet  at  the  Sea-fide  with  all  things  in  a  readinefs  to  embarque. 

They  all  furnifli  themfelves  with  good  Bows,  and  every  one 
w4f:h  a  good  fheaf  of  Arrows,which  are  made  of afmall  fmooth 
Reed,  with  a  little  piece  .of  iron  pr  fome  ftiarp  bone  at  the 
point:  The  Arrows  us'd  by  the  Brazilians  are  made  after  the 
&m£  manner  g  but  the  Carihbians  a<j4e  to  theirs,  to  make 
them  more  dreadful,  a  mortal  poifon  made  of  the  juice  of  the 
MaMchexiHo-tteeSi  and  other  poifons  3  fo  that  the  Jeaft  fcrat^ 
made  by  them  becomes  a  mortal  wound.  Xtjiath  hitherto 
pjejeii  a  thing  impoffible  to  get  out  of  them  the  Receipt  of  that 
c.£tnpofition.  They  have  alfo  every  one  of  them  that  wooden 
fword  which  they  call  Boutom,  or  to  fay  better,  that  maiTy 
Cji»t>  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  a  fword,  and  wherewith  they 
do  miracles  in  point  of  fencing.  Tj}efe  are  all  their  Arms u 
for  they  have  no  Targets  or  Bucklers,  as  the  Tapinambous,  but  De  Lery 
their  bodies  are  naked.  ",:  c.14.     * 

Next  the  care  they  take  about  tfjeir  Arms,  they  alfo  pro- 
vide themfelves  fufficiently  with  belly -timber,  and  take  along 
wi^h  them  in  their  little  veffels  gppd  quantities  of  Cajfayfa 
broil'd  Fifh,  Fruits,  and  particularly  Bananas,  which  keep  a 
long  time,  and  the  meal  of  Manioc.  The  Icaquefes  in  t,hej* 
Wars  never  trouble  themfelves  about  any  fuch  thing  }  and 
what  they  do  in  this  particular  is  fo  peculiar  to  them,  that  it 
deiervesto  be  mentioned:  for  they  are  content  with  fo  little 
for,  their  fuftenance,  and  delight  fo  much  in  living  upon  certain 
Plumbs  which  grow  abundantly  in  their  Parts,  and  from  whid? 
they  have  their  name,  that  wl|en  they  go  to  the  Wars  they 
are  never  feen  to  carry  any  provifions  for  the  belly  along  with 
them.  "  , 

Our  Savages  of  the  Caribbies,  as. well  as  thofe  of  Brafil,  takeDeLery3 
alpng  with  them  to  the  Wars  a  certain  number  of  Women5  to  c»i4- 
drefs  their  meat,  and  look  to  the  Piragas  when  they  aregqt 
ail)ore.     Their  Arms  and  Provifions  are  well  faflenel  to  thefe 

Piragas "'5 


* 
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Tiragas  :,  fo  that  if  the  Veffel  ccmes  to  overturn,  which  hap- 
pens often,  they  fet  it  right  again  without  loling  any  thing  of 
what  was  in  it :  And  upon  thofe  occafions,  being  fo  good 
Swimmers  as  we  have  reprefented  them,  they  are  not  troubled 
for  their  own  perfbns,  fo  far  that  they  have  fometimes  laugh'd 
at  the  Chriftians,  who,  being  neer  them  upon  thofe  occafions^ 
endeavour'd  to  relieve  them.  Thus  the  Tapinambous  laugh'd 
at  fome  French  men  upon  the  like  accident,  as  De  Lerj  relates. 
The  fails  of  the  Caribbians  are  made  of  Cotton,  or  a  kind  of 
Mat  of  Palm-leaves :  They  have  an  excellent  faculty  of  row-^ 
ing  with  certain  little  Oars,  which  they  move  very  fait.  They 
take  along  with  them  alfo  fome  Canons^  which  are  their  leaft 
kind  of  Veflels,  to  attend  their  Piragas. 

Their  cuftom  is  to  go  from  Ifland  to  Ifland  to  refrefli 
themfelves,  and  to  that  end  they  have  Gardens  even  in  thofe 
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which  are  defert,  and  not  inhabited  :  They  alfo  touch  at  the 
Iflands  of  their  own  Nation,  to  joyn  their  Forces,  and  take 
in  as  they  go  along  all  thofe  that  are  in  a  condition  to  ac- 
company them  5  and  fo  their  Army  mcreafes,  and  with  that 
equipage  they  get  with  little  noife  to  the  Frontiers. 

When  they  fail  along  the  Coafts,  and  night  comes  upon 
them,  they  bring  their  VefTels  afliore,  and  in  half  an  hours? 
time  they  make  up  their  lodging- place  under  fome  Tree  with 
Balifier  and  Latanicr-lesLxes,  which  they  fatten  together  oft 
poles  or  reeds,  fuftain'd  by  forks  planted  in  the  ground,  which 
ferve  for  a  foundation  to  this  little  ftru&ure,  and  to  hang  their 
beds  on :  Thefe  lodgings  thus  made  in  hafte  they  call  Aiaupa. 

The  Laced&monian  Law-giver  had  forbidden,  among  other 
things,  that  War  mould  be  always  wag'd  againft  the  fame 
Enemies,  for  fear  they  might  thereby  grow  more  experienc'd 
in  Military  Affairs :  But  the  Caribbians  follow  not  thofe  Ma- 
ximes,  nor  fear  any  fuch  inconvenience  $  for  they  always  make 
War  againft  the  fame  Nation :  Their  ancient  and  irreconcil- 
able Enemies  are  the  Arouacas,  Arouaques  or  Arouagues,  which 
is  the  name  commonly  given  them  in  the  Iflands,  though  the 
Caribbians  call  them  Alouagues^  who  live  in  that  part  of  the 
Meridional  America  which  is  known  in  the  Maps  under  the 
name  of  the  Province  of  Guyana  or  Guajana,  not  far  from  the 
Rivers  which  fall  down  out  of  that  Province  into  the  Sea. 
The  caufe  of  this  immortal  enmity  between  our  Infulary  Ca» 
ribbians  and  thofe  people  hath  been  already  hinted  in  the 
Chapter  of  the  Origine  of  the  Caribbians,  to  wit,  that  thofe 
Arouagues  have  cruelly  perfecuted  the  Caribbians  of  the  Conti- 
nent, their  Neighbours,  the  Relations  of  our  Iflanders,  and  of 
the  fame  Nation  with  them  3  and  that  they  have  continually 
warr'd  againft  them  to  exterminate  them,  or  at  leaft,  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  habitations.  Thefe  Arouagues  then  are  the 
people  whom  our  Iflanders  go  and  find  out  in  their  own  Coun- 
ty, 
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try,  commonly  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  be  reveng'd  of  them 
as  .much  as  they  can:  And  it  is  to  be  obferv'd  on  the  other 
fide,  that  the  Arouagues  never  make  any  attempts  On  the  Ca- 
ribbean; of  the  Iflands,  in  the  Iflands  where  they  live,  but  on- 
ly Ttand  on  the  defenftve,  whereas  they  are  fare  to  have  our 
Savages  among  them  oftner  then  they  wifh,  coafting  along, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  all  the  other  Iflands  wherein  they  have 
Gardens  or  Colonies,  though  the  furthermoft  of  the  Caribbj- 
Iflands,  which  is  Santa-Cruce,  is  diftant  from  the  Country  of  the 
Arouagues  about  three  hundred  Leagues. 

It  was  Alexanders  generofity  made  him  ufe  this  expreffion,  QXurt.Ju 
that  a  Vi&ory  was  not  to  be  ftollen :  but  Philip  of  an  humour  ftin./.  9. 
different  from  his  Son,  thought  there  was  no  fhame  in  a  Con- 
quef^howercitwereobtahrd  :  Our  Caribbiahs,  with  moft  of 
the  old  Inhabitants  of  America,  are  of  the  fame  opinion :  For 
they  carry  on  all  their  wars  by  furprize,  and  think  it  no  disho- 
nour to  make  their  advantage  of  the  night:  Contrary  to  the 
Icaquefes,  who  would  think  their  reputation  blafted,  if  coming 
to  the  Territories  of  their  Enemies,  they  did  not  fend  them 
notice  of  their  arrival,  and  challenge  them  to  come  and  receive 
them  armed.     The  Arraucanes,  next  neighbour  to  the  chili^ 
a  warlike  people-  and  whom  the  Spaniard  hatr*  not  been  yet 
able  to  overcome,  nay  was  fometimes  worfteo4  by  them,  do 
much  more :  For  when  they  are  to  engage  againft  an  Enemy, 
they  have  the  War  proclaimed  by  Heraulds,  and  fend  this  mef- 
(age  to  them  \  We  fealt  meet  thee  within  fo  many  Moons,  be  rea- 
dy. And  fo  the  Tncas^the  Rings  of  Peru,  never  undertook  any  Garcilaf.  / 
war,  till  they  had  firft  advertis'd  their  Enemies  thereof,  and  5.c.  12/ 
declar  d  it  two  or  three  times :  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  by 
the  way,  that  V  Efcarbot  is  miftaken  in  his  Hiftory  of  New-  Lib.  3  c  2<, 
France,  where  he  affirms,  that  all  the  Weft-Indians  generally 

;^\vage  their  wars  by  furprize. 

S  The  Caribbians  have  this  imagination,  that  the  W^ar  they 
fiiould  begin  openly  would  not  profper :  So  that  having  landed 
in  the  Country  of  the  Arouagues,  if  they  are  difcovered  before 
they  give  the  firft  (hock,  or  that  a  dog,  as  one  would  fay,  did 
bark  at  them,  thinking  it  ominous,  they  immediately  return 
to  their  Veflels,  and  fo  to  their  Iflands,  leaving  the  defign  to  be 
profecuted  fomeother  time.  -■' 

But  if  they  are  not  difcovered,  they  fall  upon  their  Ene* 
mies  even  in  their  Houfes :  If  they  cannot  eafily  come  at  them,' 
or  find  them  well  fortified  in  fome  Houfes  that  have  good  Pali- 
fadoes,  whence  they  play  upon  them  with  their  Arrows  with 
fbme  advantage,  they  are  wont  to  force  them  out  by  fhooting 
fire  to  the  Houfes  with  their  Arrows,  at  the  points  whereof  they 
ratten  lighted  Cotton :  And  thefe  arrows  being  (hot  on  the 
roofs, which  confift  of  Grafs  or  Palm-leaves,  they  prefently 
fet  rhem  on  fire :  Thus  the  Arouagues  are  forced  out  of  their 
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holes,  and  tofight  in  the  open  field,  or  run  away :  When  our 
Savages  have  thus  gotten  them  into  the  field,  they  prefently 
ffibot  away  all  their  arrows,  which  being  fpent  they  take  their 
#00f0tf/,anddoftrange  things  therewith  5  they  are  in  perpetual 
motion  all  the  time  they  are  fighting,  that  the  Enemy  may 
have  the  tefs  time  to  obferve  them  :  Fire-arms,  efpecially  great 
Gtms,  which  make  Co  great  noife,  and  do  fuch  execution,  efpe- 
cially when  they  are  loaden  with  Nails,  Chains,  and  other  pie- 
ce's of  old  Iron,  have  abated  much  of  their  courage  when  they 
have  had  to  do  with  Enfi^ths^  and  makes  them  afraid  to  come 
neer  their  Ships  and  Forts  .*  But  though  they  So not  take  Opi- 
um,to  make'  them  le(s  fenfible  of  danger,  before  they  goto 
fight,  as  the  Turks  and  tht Eaft- Indians  of  Cananor  do  5  nor  yet 
feed  on  Tygers  and  Lions  to  make  themfelves  more  couragious 
as  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Narfinga  towards  Malabar\ 
yet  when  they  fight  equally  armed  with  the  Arouagues  ^nd  have 
begun  the  Battel,  efpecially  if  they  are  animated  with  fome 
good  fuccefs,  they  are  as  bold  as  Lions,  and  will  either  over- 
come or  die.  Thus  did  the  warlike  Savages  of  the  Country  of 
Carthagena,  when  they  were  affaulted  by  the  Spaniards  3  for 
they  fell  in  among  them  with  fuch  fury,  both  men  and  women, 
that  a  young  maid  laid  feveral  Spaniards  upon  the  place  ere 
(he  was  killed  her  felf.  They  fay  alfo  that  the  Mexicans  and 
Canadians  will  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  than  taken  in  fight. 

If  theCaribbians  can  take  any  one  of  their  Enemies  alive, 
they  bind  him  and  bring  him  away  captive  into  their  Iflands  \ 
butif  any  one  of  theirs  fall  dead  or  wounded  in  the  field,  it 
would  be  an  eternal  and  infupportable  reproach  to  them  to 
leave  him  in  the  power  of  the  Enemy  .•  That  confederation 
makes  them  break  furioufly  into  the  midftof  the  greateft  dan- 
gers, and  refolutely  make  their  way  through  whatever  op- 
pofes  them,  to  retrive  the  bodies  of  their  Comrades^  and  ha- 
ving gotten  them  by  force  from  amongfl  the  Enemies,  they 
carry  them  to  their  VefTels. 

When  the  fight  is  over,our  Savages  make  their  retreat  to  the 
Sea-fide,  or  into  fome  neighbouring  Ifland  $  and  if  they  have 
received  fome  confiderable  lofs  by  the  death  of  fome  of  their 
Chief  Commanders,  or  their  moft  valiant  Soldiers,  they  fill 
theair  with  dreadful  howling  and  crying  before  they  get  into 
their  VefTels  5  and  intermixing  their  tears  with  the  blood  of 
the  deceafed,they  mournfully  difpofe  them  into  their  Piragas, 
and  accompany  them  with  their  regrets  and  fighs  to  fome  of 
their  own  Territories. 
.  But  when  they  have  had  the  Viclory,  they  fpend  not  the 
time  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  Oain  Enemies,  in  carrying 
them  in  triumph,  and  in  taking  the  skins  of  thofe  poor  bodies, 
to  make-Standards  in  their  Triumphs,  as  the  Canadians  do,and 
Uh.  4,         as  Heretofore  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  af- 
firms, 
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firms  5  nay,  as  was  that  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  if  we  believe  Livy.  Lib,  10. 
The  Caribbians  think  it  enough  to  exprefs  their  joy  by  outcries 
over  the  bodies  of  the  Arouagues,  and  afterwards  all  along  their 
Coafts,  as  it  were  to  infult  over  that  hateful  Country  before 
they  leave  it .•  But  after  they  have  fung  in  that  ftrange  Coun- 
try fome  of.  their  triumphal  fongs,  they  make  what  hafte  they,  ' 
can  to  their  VefTels,  to  carry  away  the  reft  into  the  bofom  of 
their  native  foil  5  and  the  poor  Arouagues  they  have  taken,  they 
carry  away  chain'd,  to  be  dealt  with  as  (hall  be  feen  in  the 
next  Chapter. 

The  end  they  propofe  to  themfelves  in  thefe  Expeditions,  is 
not  to  become  Mafters  of  a  new  Country,  or  to  load  them- 
felves with  the  fpoils  of  their  Enemies  5  but  only  the  glory  of 
fubduing  and  triumphing  over  them  ,  and  the  pleafure  of  fa-; 
dating  their  Fvevenge  for  the  injuries  they  have  received  from 
them. 

Next  the  Arouagues,  the  greateft  Enemies  the  Caribbians  have 
are  the  Englijh  :  this  enmity  took  its  rife  hence,  that  the  En- 
glijb,  having  under  the  Flags  of  other  Nations  got  divers  of 
the  Caribbians  aboard  their  Ships,  where  they  had  at  firil: 
charmed  them  with  kindnefs,  and  little  prefents,  efpecially 
Aqwi-vit<e,  which  they  extreamly  love  5  when  they  faw  their 
Veflel  fall  of  thefe  poor  people,  who  never  dreamed  of  any 
fuch  treachery,  weighed  anchor,  and  carried  the  Caribbians^ 
men,  women,  and  children  into  their  Plantations,  where  they 
are  (fill  kept  as  {laves :  It  is  reported  that  they  did  the  like 
infeveral  of  the  Iflands,  wherein  they  followed  the  example  qf 
the  Spaniards :  Whence  it  comes  that  they  ftill  bear  a  grudge 
to  the  EngliJI),  and  can  hardly  endure  to  hear  their  Language 
fpoken :  Nay,  their  diffatisfa&ion is  fo  great,  that  if  a  French- 
man,  as  fome  of  that  Nation  affirm,  chance  to  make  ufe  of  fome 
Englifi  expreffions  in  his  difcourfe,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  their 
enmity  :  Accordingly,  in  their  turns,  by  the  law  of  retaliation, 
they  have  often  made  incurfions  into  the  Iflands  of  Montferrat% 
Antego,  and  others  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifb-j  and 
after  they  had  fet  fome  houfes  on  fire,  and  taken  fome  Goods, 
they  carried  away  men,  women,  and  children ,  whom  they 
brought  to  Dominico  and  St.  Vincents ;  but  it  was  never  heard 
that  they  did  eat  any  of  them,  it  feems  they  referve  that  cruel- 
ty for  the  Arouagues :  Nay  before  the  Caribbians  had  any  war 
with  the  Inhabitants  or  Martinico^  when  the  Parents  or  Friends 
of  the  Englifi  who  had  been  carried  away  Prifoners  of  War 
by  thofe  Caribbians,  employed  the  mediation  of  the  French, 
they  were  eafily  enlarged  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  gave  the  Caribbians  in  exchange  for  them,  fpme  of  thofe 
trifles  which  they  highly  value,  or  haply  an  Iron  wedge,  or 
fome  fuch  necefiary  tool :  Nay,  upon  the  prefenting  them  with 
fome  of  thofe  things  they  have  delivered  up  fome  of  the  Arou- 
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agues  appointed  to  be  eaten.  They  have  at  this  prefent  in  the 
Aland  of  St.  Vineents  fome  young  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  En- 
glish Nation,  who  being  carried  away  very  young,  have  clearly 
forgot  their  Parents,  and  would  hardly  return  with  them,  fo 
well  are  they  pleafed  with  the  humour  of  the  Caribbians,  who 
for  their  part  treat  them  as  mildly  as  if  they  were  of  their  own 
Nation  5  they  are  now  known  only  by  the  fairnefs  and  flax- 
ennefs  of  their  Hair  ,  whereas  the  Caribbians  are  eenerallv 
black-hair'd.  8  y 

As  for  the  Spaniards ,  at  the  firft  difcovery  of  America ,  the 
Caribbians  who  were  then  poflefs'd  of  all  the  Caribby-lfilnds 
were  cruelly  treated  by  them  3  they  perfecuted  them  with  fire 
and  fword,  and  purfu'd  them  even  into  the  woods,  as  wild 
beafts,  that  they  might  carry  them  away  Captives  to  work  b 
the  Mines :  Which  kind  of  procedure  forcd  this  people,which 
is  valiant  and  generous,  to  oppofe  the  violence,  and  to  lay  am- 
buihes  for  their  Enemies,  nay  to  affault  them  in  their  Ships 
which  lay  in  their  Roads,  which  they  borded  without  any  fear 
of  fire-Arms,  making  their  way  through  Swords  and  Pikes  i 
In  which  attempts  they  were  many  times  fo  fortunate,that  they 
became  Maftersof  divers  Ships  richly  loaden,  difpatching  all 
that  oppos'd  them,  carrying  away  all  the  booty,  and  then  fet- 
ing the  Ships  on  fire :  True  it  is5  they  pardoned  the  Negro-flaves 
they  met  with,  and  having  brought  them  afhoreput  them  to 
work  in  their  Habitations  5  thence  came  the  Negroes  which 
which  they  have  at  prefent  in  St.  Vincents  and  fome  other 
Illands. 

The  Spaniards  being  fenfible  of  thefe  lofles,  and  perceiving 
they  had  a  Irubborn  Enemy  to  deal  with,  and  that  when  they 
had  ruin'd  that  Nation,  they  fhould  not  advantage  themfelves- 
and  confidering  further,  that  the  Iilands  they  were  polTeffedof 
lay  convenient  for  their  Ships  in  their  long  Voyages,  to  take  in 
refrefhments  of  water,  wood,  and  provisions  if  need  were,  and 
to  leave  fuch  as  were  fick  in  their  Fleet,  they  refolved  to  treat 
the  Caribbians  more  kindly  3  and  thereupon  having  fet  fome  of 
them  at  liberty  whom  they  had  Captives,  and  fent  them  back 
into  their  Country  with  prefents,  they  made  ufe  of  them  to 
treat  concerning  a  peace  with  that  People,  the  conditions 
Whereof  being  accepted  by  fome  of  the  Iflands,  they  fet  alhore 
therein  fome  fwine  which  they  had  brought  out  of  Europe  5  and 
afterwards  they  left  there  behind  them  the  fick  they  had  in 
their  Ships,  and  took  them  in  again  recovered  at  their  return. 
But  the  Caribbians  of  St.  Vincents, and  thofewho  lived  at  Do'- 
Minico  would  not  confent  to  that  agreement,  but  (till  perfift  in 
the  averfion  they  had  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  defire  they 
have  to  be  revenged  of  them. 

As  to  what  concerns  their  defenfive  wars,  they  have  learnt 
by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Chriftians,  and  the  differences 
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they  have  had  with  them  upon  feveral  occaffon*,  t&keep  thek 
ranks,  and  to  encamp  in  advantages  places,  and  to  make  fome 
kinds  of  fortifications  in  imitation  of  the  others:  The  French 
found  it  fo  by  experience,  fome  years  face,  at  the  taking  of 
Granada :  They  imagined  that  the  Caribbians  would  not  have 
made  any  refiftance  5  but  they  found  them  in  a  defenfive  po 
Aure,  to  prevent  their  landing,  and  conteft  their  poilefTion  of 
that  place  ,  for  befides  the  mifchief  they  did  them  by  an  ex- 
traordinary ftiower  of  Arrows,  and  the  Barricadoes  they  pla- 
ced in  the  avenues,  they   couragioufly  pppofed  their  landing 
and  laid  feveral  ambufhes  for  them5  and  when  they  fa  w  that 
the  French^  notwithftanding  their  refiftance,  were  refolv'd  to 
come,  and  forced  them  to  make  their  retreat  into  the  woods 
they  rallied  on  an  eminent  place  which  they  had  fortified :  and 
whereas  it  was  fomewhat  fteepy  on  all  fides  fa ve  only' one 
which  had  a  ipacious  avenuey  they  had  cut  down  certain  trees* 
of  the  boals  whereof  they  had  made  long  Rollers,  which  being 
lightly  faftend  at  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  might  be  rolled 
down  the  defcent,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  force  and  vio- 
lence againft  the  French, if  they  had  attempted  anyalTault  • 
Out  of  this  Fortt hey  alfo  made  feveral  fallies  upon  the  Enemy0 
who  was  building  one  where  they  might  fafely  expecl:  the  fuj> 
ply  which  was  to  be  fent  them  from  Martinico^  there  they 
kept  them  in  as  it  were  befieged  for  certain  days,  during  which 
they  had  made  hollow  places  in  the  earth  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  Muskets  $  and  thence  fhewing  only  their  heads  they 
flic t  their  Arrows  at  thofe  who  had  the  confidence  to 'come 
without  the  Trenches  5  nay,  in  the  night  time  they  made  a  fhift 
to  get  a  pot  full  of  burning  coals,on  which  they  had  caft  a  hand- 
ful of  />^»-feed,  into  the  Hut  which  the  French  had  fet  up 
at  their  firft  arrival  in  the  Illand,  purpofely  to  ftifle  them,  W 
they  could,  bythe  dangerous  fume,  and  the  ftupifying  vapour 
oi  the Py man:  But  their  ftratagemwasdifcovered  h  and  fome 
time  after  theexpe&ed  fupply  being  come  to  the  French   the 
Caribbians  treated  with  them,  and  left  them  the  abfoluteW 
feitionof  thelfland*  but  the  differences  they  have  fince  had 
with  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Martinico  have  occafioned  ano^ 
iher  War  which  lafts  ftilh 
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Of  the  Treatment  which  the  Caribbians  makg  their 
Tr  if  oners  of  War. 
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WE  are  now  going  to  dip  our  Pen  in  Blood,  and  to  draw 
a  Pi&ure  which  muft  raife  horrour  in  the  beholder  5 
in  this  there  muft  appear  nothing  but  Inhumanity,  Barbarifm, 
and  Rage  5  We  (hall  find  rational  Creatures  cruelly  devouring 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  them  ,  and  filling  themfelves 
with  fcheir  Flefh  and  Blood,  after  they  had  caft  off  Humane 
Nature,and  put  on  that  of  the  moft  bloody  and  furious  Beafts: 
A  thing  which  the  Pagans  themfelves,  in  the  midft  of  their 
darknefs,  heretofore  thought  fo  full  of  execration,  that  they 
imagin'd  the  Sun  withdrew  himfelf,  becaufehe  would  not  (hew 
his  light  at  fuch  Repafts. 

When  the  Cannibals ,  or  Anthropophagi  ^X&&  is,  Eaters  of  Men 
(for  here  it  is  that  we  are  properly  to  call  them  by  that  Name, 
which  is  common  to  them  with  that  of  the  Caribbians)  ,  when 
I.  fay  they  bring  home  Prifonerof  War  from  among  the  Arou- 
agues0  he  belongs  of  right  to  him  who  either  feiz'd  on  him  in 
the  Fight,  or  took  him  running  away  5  fo  that  being  come  in- 
to his  Iiland,  he  keeps  him  in  his  houfe  }  and  that  he  may  not 
get  away  in  the  night,  he  ties  him  in  an  Amac^  which  he  hangs 
up  almoft  at  the  roof  of  his  dwelling  s  and  after  he  has  kept 
him  falling  four  or  five  days,  he  produces  him  uponfome  day 
of  folemn  debauch,  to  ferve  for  a  publick  Vi&im  to  the  immor- 
tal hatred  of  his  Country-men  towards  that  Nation. 

If  there  be  any  of  their  Enemies  dead  upon  the  place,  they 
there  eat  them  ere  they  leave  it  :They  defign  for  llavery  only 
the  young  Maids  and  Women  taken  in  the  War  .*  They  do  not 
eat  the  Children  of  their  She-prifoners,  much  lefs  theChildren 
they  have  by  them  themfelves  :  They  have  heretofore  tafted 
of  all  the  Nations  that  frequented  them,  and  affirm.  That  the 
trench  are  the  moft  delicate,  and  the  Spaniards  of  hardeft  di- 
geftion  5  but  now  they  do  not  feed  on  any  Chriftians  at  all. 

They  abftain  alfo  from  feveral  cruelties  which  they  were 
wont  to  ufe  before  they  kill'd  their  Enemies  $  for  whereas  at 
prefent  they  think  it  enough  todifpatch  them  at  a  blow  or  two 
with  the  Club,  and  afterwards  cut  them  into  pieces,  and  having 
broyl'd  them,  to  devour  them  $  they  heretofore  put  them  to 
feveral  torments,before  they  gave  them  the  mortal  blow :  We 
(hall  not  think  it  befides  our  pnrpofe  to  fer  down  in  this  place 
fome  of  the  inhumanities  which  they  exercisM  upon  thefe  fad 
occafions,  as  they  themfelves  have  given  an  account  thereof  to 
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^M^  had  the  ^^^ 

The  Prifoner  of  War  who  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands  and  was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  de/Wd  to 
receive  the  moil  cruel  treatment  which  rage  could  fnWft 
arm  d  himfelf  with  conftancy,  and,  to  exprefs  fiSSSSS 
people  the  Arouagues  were,march'd  very  chearfully  to  the  place 
of  execution,  not  being  either  bound  or  drag'd  thereto  and 
printed himfelf  wkhafmjlingand  iready  countenancein  the 
zshh  death ^  Afiembl^whichheknewd^^  nothing  fo  much 

.  Mfoon  as  he  perceived  thofe  people  who  exprefsM  fo  great 
joy  at  the  approach  of  him,  who  was  to  be  the  mefs  of  their 
abominable  Entertainment,  not  expeftiag  their  difcourfes  and 
tiieir  bitter abufes3he prevented  them  mthefetermes5ccI  know    • 
cc  well  enough  upon  what  account  you  have  brought  me  to  this 

«  P    m  *  j  °U  \ T  blU  you  are  defirous  to M  y°ur  ^ives  with 

cc.mJ;blood,  and, that  you  are  impatient  to  exercife  your  teeth 
cc  upon  my  body  3  tot  you  have  not  fo  much  reafon  to  triumph 
«  '  °  hS *mGJn  thlS  condltion>  nor  l  much  to  be  troubled  there- 
cc  $$/*¥*  Cqu.ntry-men  have  put  your  Predeceflbrs  to  greater 
c  miienes  than  you  are  now  able  to  invent  againft  me  5  and  I 
c  have  done  my  part  with  them  in  mangling,  maffacring,  and 
cc.d^ourmg  your  people,  your  friends,  and  your  fathers,  be- 
ec  lades  that  I  have  Relations  who  will  not  fail  to  revenge  my 
c  quarrel  with  advantage  upon  you  and  upon  your  Children, 
«\*fu        m       lnhumane  treatment  you  intend  againft  me.- 
€c  What  torments  foever  the  moft  ingenious  cruelty  can  dictate 
cc  ^P11^  the  taking  away  of  my  life,  is  nothing  in  compa- 
cc  nion  ot  thofe  which  my  generous  Nation  prepares  for  you 
c.  -in  exchange :  therefore  delay  not  the  utmoft  of  your  cruelty 
cc  any  longer,  and  allure  your  fel  ves  I  both  flight  and  laugh  at 

it-     Somwhat  of  this  nature  is  that  brave  and  bloody  Bra- 
vado which  may  be  read  otzBrafilian  Prifoner,  ready  to  be  Mont^f 
devour^  by  his  Enemies  y  J  Come  on  boldly,  faid  he  to  them,  £  T, 
^and  feaft  your  felves  upon  me  5  for  at  the  fame  time  you  c  30/  ' 
^willfe^d  on  your  Fathers  and  Grandfathers,  who  fervd  for 
cc  nuourrl*m.ent  to  mY  Body  :  Thefe  Mufcles,  this  Flefh,  and 

thjete  Veins  are  yours,  blind  Fools  as  you  are  3  vou  do  not 

c  oblerve,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  Members  of  your  Ance- 

cc     -™ZT?  vct  to  be  fcen  i«  them *  tafte  them  well,  and  you 

will  find  the  tafte  of  your  own  Flefh.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  Arouagues. 

His  foul  was  not  only  in  hisjips,  but  fhew'd  it  fd£  alfo  in  the 
metis-  which  follow'd  that  Bravado  ^  for  after  the  Company 
had3  wmie  endur'dhis  menaces  and  arrogant  defiances  with- 
out  touching  him ,  one  among  them  came  and  burnt  his  fides 
with  a  flaming  brand  >  another  cut  good  deep  pieces  out  of  him, 

and 
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and  would  have  made  them  bigger,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bones,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body  :  Then  they  call:  into  his 
fmarting  wounds  that  (harp  kind  of  Spice  which  the  Caribbians 
call  Vyman  :  Others  diverted  themfelves  in  (hooting  Arrows  at 
the  poor  Patient  5  and  every  one  took  a  pleafure  in  tormenting 
him  3  but  he  fuffer'd  with  the  fame  countenance,  and  expref- 
fed  not  the  leaft  fentiment  of  pain :  After  they  had  made  fport 
thus  along  time  with  the  poor  wretch,  at  lafc  growing  weary 
of  infulting ,  and  out-brav'd  by  his  conftancy  ,  which  feem 'd 
ftill  the  fame,  one  oi  them  came  and  at  one  blow  difpatch'd 
him  with  his  Club.  This  is  the  Treatment  which  the  Caribbi- 
ans made  heretofore  to  their  Prifoners  of  War  5  but  now  they 
think  it  enough  to  put  them  to  a  fpeedy  death,  as  we  have  al- 
ready reprefented. 

As  foon  as  this  unfortunate  perfon  is  thus  laid  dead  upon  the 
place,  the  young  men  take  the  body,  and  having  wafh'd  it  cut 
it  in  pieces,  and  then  boyl  fome  part ,  and  broil  fome  upon 
wooden  Frames,  made  for  that  purpofe,  like  Gridirons  .•  When 
this  deteftable  Difh  is  ready  ,  and  feafon'd  according  to  their 
palates,  they  divide  it  into  fo  many  parts  as  there  are  perfons 
prefent,  and  joyfully  devour  it,  thinking  that  the  World  can- 
not afford  any  other  repaft  equally  delicious :  The  Women  lick 
the  very  (ticks  on  which  the  fat  of  the  Arouague  dropp'd  5 
which  proceeds  not  fo  much  from  the  delicioufhefs  they  find  in 
that  kind  of  fuftenance,  and  that  fat,  as  from  the  exceffive 
pleafure  they  conceive  in  being  reveng'd  in  that  manner  of  their 
chiefeft  Enemies. 

But  as  they  would  be  extreamly  troubled  that  the  enraged 
hatred  they  bear  the  Arouagues  ihould  ever  end,  fo  do  they 
make  it  their  main  endeavour  to  foment  and  heighten  it:  thence 
it  comes,  that  while  this  poor  Carcafs  is  a  dreffing,  they  care- 
fully gather  and  fave  all  the  fat  that  comes  from  it  5  not  to  put 
into  Medicines,  as  Chirurgeons  fometimes  do,  or  to  make  wild- 
fire of  it,  to  fet  their  Enemies  houfes  on  fire,  as  the  Tartars  do  5 
but  they  gather  together  that  fat  to  be  afterwards  diftributed 
among  the  chiefeft  of  them,  who  carefully  keep  it  in  little 
Gourds,  to  pour  fome  few  drops  thereof  into  their  Sauces  at 
their  folemn  Entertainments,  fo  to  perpetuate,  as  much  as  lies 
in  their  power,  the  motive  of  their  Revenge. 

I  muft  needs  acknowledge,  the  Sun  would  have  more  reafon 
to  withdraw  himfelf  from  thefe  Barbarians,  than  to  be  prefent 
at  fuch  deteftable  Solemnities }  but  it  would  be  requifite  that 
he  withdrew  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  from  mod  of  the  Coun- 
tries of  America^  nay  from  fome  parts  of  Africk.*nd  Afta,  where 
the  like  and  worfe  cruelties  are  daily  exercis'd  :  For  inftance, 
the  Tapinambous  make  in  a  manner  the  fame  treatment  to  their 
prifoners,  as  the  Caribbians  do  to  theirs  5  but  they  add  thereto 
divers  expreffions  of  barbarifm,  which  are  not  to  be  feen  in  the 
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Caribbies  :  They  rub  the  bodies  of  their  Children  with  the  Dc  Lery,c 
blood  of  thofe  miferable  VicYims,  to  animate -them  to  future  *5- 
Cruelties  ;  He  who  had  been  the  Executioner  of  the  Captive  ChX 
caus'd  himfelf  to  be  mangled  and  flauYd  ,  and  cut  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body,  as  a  Trophey  of  Valour,  and  a  mark  of 
Glory:  And  what  is  yet  fuperlatively  ftrange,  is,,  That  thofe 
Barbarians  bellowing  their  Daughters  for  Wives  on  thofe  Ene* 
mies,  asfoon  as  they  fall  into  their  hands,  when  they  come  to 
cut  them  in  pieces,  the  Wife  her  felf  eats  fir  ft,  if  it  be  pollible, 
of  the  flelh  of  her  Husband  3  and  if  it  happen  that  (he  hath 
any  Children  by  him,  they  are  ferv'd  in  the  like  manner,  kill'd, 
rofted  ,  and  eaten  5  fomtimes  as  foon  as  they  come  into  the      , 
,  World.     The  like  Barbarifm  hath  fomtimes  been  obferv'd  in  Garcilaf.  I, 
feveral  Provinces  of  Peru.  _>  .  5  i.e.  12. 

Divers  other  barbarous  Nations  do  alfo  exceed  the  Caribbians 
in  their  inhumanity  5  but  above  all ,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Country  of  Antis  are  more  cruel  then  Tygers:  If  it  happens  jyyj  ,/, 
that  by  right  of  War  or  otherwife,  they  make  a  Prifoner,  and 
that  they  know  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  (mall  account, ,  they  jmr 
mediately  quarter  him ,  and  bellow  the  Members  on  their 
Friends  or  Servants ,  that  they  may  eat  them  if  they  pleafe9 
or  fell  them  in  the  Shambles  }  but  if  he  be  a  perfon  of  quality, 
the  chiefeft  among  them  meet  together,  with  their  Wives  and 
Children,  to  be  prefent  at  his  death  /  Then  thefe  unmerciful 
people  having  ftrip'd  him,  fallen  him  (lark  naked  to  a  poll, 
and  cut  and  (lafh  him  all  over  the  body  with  a  fort  of  Knives 
and  Rafburs  made  of  a  certain  Stone,  fuch  as  may  be  Flint  "  In 
this  cruel  Execution  they  do  not  prefently  difmember  him,  but 
they  oniytake  the  fleiTi  from  the  parts  which  have  mod,  as  the 
calf  of  the  Leg,  the  Thighs,  the  Buttocks,  and  the  Arms  y  that 
done,  they  all  pell-mell,  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  dye 
themfelves  with  the  blood  of  that  wretched  perfon  5  and  not 
ftayihgfbr  the  roiling  or  boy  ling  of  the  Flelh  they  had  taken 
away,  they  devour  it  like  fo  many  Cormorants ,  or  rather 
fwallow  it  down  without  any  chewing  .*  Thus  the  wretch  foes 
bimfelf  eaten  alive,  and  buried  in  the  bellies  of  his  Enemies; 
The  Women  adding  yet  fomwhat  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Men, 
though  exceffively  barbarous  and  inhumane,  rub  the  ends  of 
their  Breads  with  the  blood  of  the  Patient,  that  fo.  their  Chil- 
dren may  fuck  it  in  with  their  Milk.  And  if  thefe  inhumane 
Executioners  have  obferv'd,  that  amidft  all  the  torments  they 
put  the  miforable  deceased  perfon  to,  he  exprefs'd  the  leaf!  fence 
of  pain,  either  in  his  countenance  or  other  parts  of  his  body 3 
or  that  he  fo  much  as  groari'd  or  figh'd5  then  they  break  his 
bones,  after  they  have  eaten  the  flefti  about  them,  and  cafl 
them  into  fome  nally  place,  or  into  a  River5  with  an  extream 
contempt. 

Thus  alfo  do  feveral  other  Nations  cruelly  infult  over  the 
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wretched  remainders  of  their  murthered  Enemies,  and  exercife 
their  inhumane  revenge  and  barbarous  snimofity  on  that  which 
hath  no  feeling  thereof:  Thus  fome  Inhabitants  of  Florida,  to 
fatiate  their  brutality,  hang  up  in  their  houfes,  and  carry  about 
them,  the  skins  and  hair  of  their  Enemies '5  the  Virginians  wear 
about  their  necks  a  dry'd  hand  5  fome  Savages  of  New-Spain 
hang  about  fome  part  of  their  bodies  ,  after  the  manner  of  a 
Medal,  a  piece  of  their  flefh  whom  they  had  mafiacred  :  The 
Lords  of  the  Ifland  by  the  French  call'd  Belle-Ijle  neer  China, 
wear  a  Crown  made  up  of  Deaths-head*,  hideoufiy  difpos'd, 
and  interlac'd  with  filk  firings:  ThtChinefes  make  drinking- 
cups  of  the  Spaniards  fkuls  whom  they  have  kill'"d,as  heretofore 
the  Scythians  were  wont  to  do  with  their  Enemies,  as  Herodo- 
tus affirms:  The  Canadians  and  the  Mexicans  dance  on  their 
Feftival  days, wearing  about  them  the  fkins  of  thofe  whom  rhey 
had  fley'd  and  eaten  .*  The  Httancas,  an  ancient  Nation  of  Pern, 
made  Drums  of  fuch  lkins,  affirming,  that  when  they  were  bea- 
ten they  had  a  fecret  virtue  to  make  thofe  who  fought  againft 
them  to  run  away. 

From  all  this  Difcourfe  it  may  be  deduced,  to  what  degree  of 
rage  and  fury  Hatred  and  the  defire  of  Revenge  may  afcend : 
And  in  thefe  Examples  there  are  are  many  circumftances  more 
bloody,  and  fome  more  deteftable  difcoveries  of  cruelty  and 
barbarian,  then  there  are  in  the  treatment  which  our  Cannibals 
make  to  their  Prifonersof  V\7ar, the  Arottagues. 

But  to  make  this  treatment  appear  the  lefs  horrid,  it  were 
earn  to  bring  on  the  Stage  divers  Nations,  w7ho  befides  that  fu- 
rious animofity,  and  that  unquenchable  thirfl:  of  Revenge,  do 
further  difcover  a  barbarous  and  infatiable  gluttony,  and  an  ab- 
folutely  brutifh  pa  (lion  of  feeding  on  Mans  flefh. 

And  in  the  firfl  place,  w?hereas  our  Cannibals  ordinarily  feed 
only  upon  the  Arouagues,  their  irreconcileable  Enemies,  fparing 
the  Prisoners  they  take  of  any  other  Nation,  fome  Floridians, 
who  live  neer  the  Streight  of  Bahama,  cruelly  devour  all  the 
Strangers  they  can  get  into  their  hands,what  Nation  foever  they 
be  of  5  fo  that  if  any  people  land  in  their  Country,  and  that 
they  chance  to  be  the  ftronger  party.they  muft  infallibly  expect 
to  be  their  next  days  Commons ;  They  think  Mans  fielh 
extreamly  delicate,  from  what  part  foever  of  the  Body  it  be  ta- 
ken s  but  they  affirm,  that  the  fole  of  the  foot  is  the  moll  deli- 
cious bit  of  any  >  thence  it  comes,  that  the  faid  part  is  ordina- 
rily ferv'd  up  to  their  Carlin,  who  is  their  Lord,  whereas  anci- 
ently theTartars  cut  off  the  breafts  of  young  Maids,  and  refer- 
ved  them  for  their  chief  Commanders,  whole  ordinary  food 
they  were.  To  thefe  Barbarians  we  may  add  thofe  of  the  Pro- 
vince- of  Hafcala,  and  of  the  Region  of  the  City  of  Darien  in 
New-Spain,  who  did  ear  not  only  the  flefh  of  their  Enemies, 
but  alfo  that  of  their  own  Country-men  :  And  Hiftorians  af- 
firm^ 
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firin3  that  the  Yncas^  Kings  of  Veru^  fubdued  divers  Provinces,  Garcilaf. 
the  Inhabitants  whereof  thought  no  Law  fo  rigorous  and  infup-  Com.  Rojal. 
portable,  among  all  thofe  which  the  faid  victorious  Princes  im-  " 
poled  on  them,  as  thofe  which  prohibited  the  eating  of  mans 
flelh,  fo  much  were  they  addicted  to  that  execrable  diet }  for 
not  fraying  till  he  whom  they  had  mortally  wounded,  had  gi- 
ven up  the  ghoft,  they  drunk  off  the  blood  which iflued  out  of 
his  wound  5  and  they  did  the  like  when  they  cut  him  up  into 
quarters,  greedily  fucking  it,  left  a  drop  (hould  be  loft  :  They  Garcij  t 
bad  publick  Shambles  for  the  felling  of  mans  flefh,  whereof  c.  i7.  Rou- 
they  took  pieces  and  mine'd  them  very  fmall,  and  of  the  en-  lox,Baro,#- 
trails  they  made  puddings  and  faucages  :  And  particularly  the  Rubriqucs 
Cheriganes^ov  Chirr  huanes^  a  people  inhabiting  the  Mountains, m  tbeirJra- 
had  fo  ftrangeand  fbinfatiable  an  appetite  to  mans  flelh,  that  ^e//- Vln-Ic 
they  gluttonoufly  eat  it  raw,not  fparing  their  neereft  Relations  c#  ^'^  *< 
*hen  they  dyed  :  The  fame  thing  is  at  this  day  affirmed  of  the 
Tapujesya.  certain  other  oriental  Nation  3  and  Herodotus  allures  Lib.  *i 
us  of  fuch  a  thing  in  his  time  5  nay  it  is  averred,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Java  are  fo  barbarous  and  fo  great  lovers  of  that  abo-  Vin.leBIancw 
mioable  nouriftiment,  that,  to  iatisfie  their  damnable  appetite,  &  l' c*  2* 
they  deprive  their  Parents  of  their  lives,  and  tofs  the  pieces  of 
their  flelh  one  to  another  like  balls,  to  fee  who  (hall  have  moft 
of  them-'  The  Amures^  a  people  otBrafil,  are  yet  more  inhu- 
mane and  deteftable  5  fo  that  we  need  not  feign  Satumes  de- 
vouring their  own  children  5  for  if  we  may  credit  Hiftorians,  DeLaetsflS-, 
thefe  Barbarians  eat  in  effect  their  own  Children,  member  after  $£>  "Mare* 
member;,  and  fbmetimes  opening  the  wombs  of  great  belly'd 
women,  they  take  out  the  fruit  thereof,  which  they  immedi- 
ately devour,  longing  fo  ftrangely  after  the  flelh  of  their  own 
fpecies3  that  they  go  a  hunting  of  men,  as  they  do  beafts,  and 
having  taken  them  they  tear  them  in  pieces,  and  devour  them 
after  a  cruel  and  unmerciful  manner. 

By  thefe  examples  it  is  fufficiently  apparent,  that  our  Cannt- 
&f/xarenotfo  much  Cannibals ,  that  is,  Eaters  of  men,  though 
they  have  the  name  particularly  attributed  to  them,  as  many 
other  lavage  Nations  5  and  it  were  an  eafie  matter  to  find  yet 
elfewhere  certain  difcoveries  of  Barbarifm  anfwerable  to  that 
of  our  C&ribbian  Cannibals^  nay  fuch  as  far  exceeds  theirs :  But 
we  have  done  enough,  let  us  draw  the  Curtains  on  thefe  hor- 
rours,  and  leaving  the  Cannibals  of  all  other  Nations,  return 
to  thofe  of  the  Caribbies^  to  divert  our  eyes,  wearied  with  be- 
holding lb  many  inhumanities  and  bloudy  Tragedies,  by  a  pro- 
pped of  their  Marriages. 
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THere  are  in  America  fome  Savages  fo  favage  and  (b  bru- 
tifb,  that  they  know  not  what  Marriage  is,  but  go  in- 
differently together  like  beafts.  This,  among  others,  is  af- 
firm'd  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Iflands  of  Robbers:  But  the  Caribbians,  with  all  their  barba- 
rifrri,  fubjecl:  themfelves  to  the  Laws  of  this  ftrid  Alliance. 

They  have  no  fet  time  of  the  Year  appointed  for  their  Mar- 
riages, as  the  Terfians,  who  ordinarily  marry  in  the  Springs 
nor  yet  are  they  oblig'd  to  do  it  at  any  certain  age,  as  feveral 
other  Savages,  whereof  fome  marry  commonly  at a  nine  years} 
others  at b  twelve  3  fome  at c  four  and  twenty  3  and  others  on- 
ly atd  forty  :  Nor  is  it  the  cuftom  among  the  Caribbians,  as  in 
a  manner  among  all  other  Nations,  that  the  young  Men  mould 
ordinarily  make  choice  of  the  Maids  according  to  their  own 
minds  and  inclinations  3  nor  on  the  other  fide,  do  the  young 
Maids  make  choice  of  their  Hufbands,  as  thofeof  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nicaragua  do,  at  their  publick  Feafts  and  AiTemblies  5 
and  as  it  was  done  heretofore  in  Candia^  as  Hiftorians  affirm. 

But  when  out  Savages  are  defirous  to  marry,  they  have  a 
priviledge  to  take  all  their  Coufin^-germans,  and  have  no  more 
to  fay,  then  that  they  take  them  to  their  Wives  3  for  they  are 
naturally  referv'd  for  them,  and  they  may  carry  them  to  their 
houfes  without  any  other  ceremony,  and  then  they  are  ac- 
counted their  lawful  Wives.  They  may  all  take  as  many 
Wives  as  they  pi eafe  3  efpecially,  the  Captains  pride  it  much 
in  having  a  great  number  of  them  :  They  build  a  particular 
Hut  for  every  Wife :  They  continue  what  time  they  pleafe 
with  her  whom  they  fancy  moft,  yet  fo  as  that  the  others  con- 
ceive no  jealoufie  thereat.  She  whom  they  moft  honour  with 
their  company,  waits  on  them  with  the  greateft  care  and  fub- 
rniilion  imaginable  5  (he  prepares  Caffava  for  them ,  paints 
them,  and  goes  along  with  them  in  all  their  Expeditions. 

Their  Hulbands  love  them  all  very  well  ,  but  this  love  is 
like  a  fire  of  ftraw,  fince  that  many  times  they  forfake  them 
with  as  much  eafe  as  they  take  them  5  yet  are  they  feldom  feen 
to  leave  their  firft  VVives^  efpecially  if  they  have  had  children 
by  them. 

If  there  chance  to  be  among  the  She-prifoners  of  War  any 
that  they  like,  they  make  them  their  Wives  5  but  though  the 
children  born  of  them  are  free,  yet  are  the  Mothers,  for  their 
parts,  (till  accounted  Slaves.  All  the  Wives  fpeak  with  whom 
they  pleafe  5  but  the  Hufband  dares  not  difcourfe  with  the  Re- 
lations 


^ 
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lations  of  his  Wife,  but  upon  extraordinary  ^occ^onsT 
!:  When  it  happens  that  any  one  among  them  hath  no  Coufiri- 
germans,  or  that  having  (laid  too  long  ere  they  took  them  to 
Wives,  their  friends  have  difpos'd  of  them  to  others,  they  tnay 
now  marry  fuch  as  are  not  of  any  kin  to  them  :  butk  is  requi- 
site that  they  demand  them  of  their  Fathers  and  Mothers  and 
a-sfbon  as  the  Father  or  Mother  hath  granted  their  requeft 
they  are  their  Wives,  and  they  carry  them  to  their  own  habi- 
tations. 

Before  they  had  alter'd  fome  part  of  their  ancient  Cuftoms, 
by;reafon  of  the  converfe  they  have  had  with  the  Chriftians' 
they -took  none  for  their  lawful  Wives  but  their  Coufins,  who 
were  theirs  by  natural  right,  as  we  faid  before,  or  fuch  young 
Ma-ids  as  their  Fathers  arid  Mothers  willingly  proffer'd  them  at 
their  return  from  the  Wars.  This  ancient  Cuftom  of  theirs 
hath  many  particular  cir  cum  fiances  worthy  our  remark  5  and 
therefore  we  (hall  give  an  account  of  it  at  large,  as  we  have  ic 
from  the  moft  ancient  of  that  Nation  who  have  related  it,  to 
fhew  the  great  changes  which  have  crept  into  their  Manners 
and  Cuftoms,  fince  they  became  acquainted  with  forreign  Na- 
tions. •  & 

When  the  Caribbians  returned  with  fuccefs  from  their  Wars 
and  #at  there  was  a  folemh  reception  made  for  them  in  their 
Ifbnds,  and  a  great  entertainment  at  their  Car bet ,  after  that 
Solemnity,  which  is  Ml  in  ufe  among  them,  the  Captain  gave 
an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  Expedition,  and  commended 
the  generofity  and  gallantry  of  thofe  who  had  behav'dthem- 
felves  valiantly  :  But  his  main  deftgn  was  to  recommend  the 
valour  of  the  young  men,  the  better  to  animate  them  to  make 
future  expreffions  of  the  fame  courage  upon  the  like  occasions, 
It  was  ordinarily  at  the  end  of  that  difcourfe  that  Fathers  of 
families,  who  had  Daughters  marriageable,  took  occafion'to 
prefentthem  for  Wives  to  thofe  among  the  young  men  whofe 
performances  they  had  heard  fo  much  celebrated,  and  whofe 
courage  and  undauntedriefs  in  fighting  had  been  fo  highly  cqnw 
mended :  There  was  an  emulation  among  them  who  fhould  get 
fuch  for  their  Sons-in-law :  And  he  who  had  kill'd  moft  Ene-^ 
mies,  had  much  ado  that  day  to  fcape*with  one  Wife,  fo  many 
would  there  be  proffer'd  to  him  :  But  Cowards  and  perfbns 
of -no  wonh  met  with  no  court  (hip  to  that  purpofe  5  fo  that, 
to  be  married  among  them,  there  was  aneceffity  of  being  cou- 
lii -.nous  5  for  a  Wife  in  that  Nation  then  was  the  reward  of  ge- 
•i  f .     Thus  among  the  Brazilians ,  the  young  men  were  not 
awfa&ttsxl  to  marry  till  they  had  kill'd  fome  Enemy  :   And  in  a  Vin  Ie  B-an 
City  of  Grand-Tartary^  called  Falimbroia,  thofe  of  higheft  qua-  p.i.'c.  30.  * 
Iky  could  have  no  Wives  till  they  had  brought  proof  that  thev 
had  kiird  three  Enemies  of  their  Prince.     Ic  is  reported  alfo,  AIex  ab  a 
that  heretofore  in  Carmama^  if  any  one  were  defirous  to  marry,  lexandW  /. 
..-"..  it  x.  c.24. 
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it  was  requifite  that  he  brought  the  King  the  head  of  an  Ene- 
my. The  fame  Cuftom  in  a  manner  was  obferv'd  among  a 
certain  people  neer  the  Cajpian  Sea.  And  who  knows  not  that 
King  JSaul  demanded  of  David  the  lives  of  an  hundred  Pkili- 
ftineS)  for  the  dower  of  his  Daughter,  before  he  gave  her  him 
in  Marriage? 

But  happy  did  that  Father  think  himfelf  among  our  Carib- 
fetes,  who  could  firft  approach  and  feize  about  the  body  of 
fome  one  of  thofe  valorous  Sons-in-Law  whom  the  Captain 
had  commended  5  for  there  was  nothing  to  be  expe&ed  for 
that  time  by  him  that  came  next  $  and  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded as  foon  as  the  other  had  faid  to  the  Young-man,  /  be- 
fiow  my  Daughter  on  thee  for  thy  Wife  3  the  like  expreflion  from 
a  Mother  was  as  effectual :  And  the  Young-man  durft  not  re- 
fufe  the  Daughter  when  fhe  was  thus  prefented  to  him  5  but  it 
was  requifite,  that  whether  flie  were  handfome  or  unhandfome, 
he  took  her  to  Wife.  Thus  the  Caribbians  married  not  after 
previous  courtihipsand  Love-fuits. 

And  if  the  young  Caribbians^  after  they  were  married,  con- 
tinued the  fame  gallantry  in  enfuing  Wars,  they  had  according- 
ly other  Wives  beftowed  on  them  at  their  return  :  this  Poli- 
gamy  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  them,  and  it  is  indeed  common 
Ds  Laets       among  other  Barbarians.  The  Cfo/e/ej,Inhabitants  of  the  Iflantl 
Hijhry,         of  Mocha>  make  no  more  ado,  but  as  often  as  they  are  defirous 
to  have  a  new  Wife,  they  buy  one  for  an  Ox,  a  Sheep,  or  fome 
other  Commodity  :  And  there  are  fome  places  where  the  num- 
ber of  Wives  belonging  to  the  lame  Husband  is  prodigious,  as 
7he  Vntcb    in  the  Kingdom  of  Bennin0  the  King  whereof  hath  fbmetimes 
Relations,      ieven  hundred  Wives  and  Concubines  5  and  where  the  ordina- 
ry fubjecls,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Mexico ,  have  each  of  them  about 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  Wives.     On  the  other  fide 
there  are  fome  places  where  every  Wife  in  like  manner  is  per- 
mitted to  have  many  husbands,  as  among  the  Pelhuares,  a  Na- 
tion of  Brafil,  in  the  Kingdom  o£  CalecHt,  and  heretofore  in 
fome  of  the  Canaries. 

The  Young-men  among  the  Caribbians  do  not  to  this  day 

converfe  with  either  Maids  or  Women  till  they  are  married  | 

De  Laet,  Vi-  wherein  certainly  they  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  humour 

rard,p.  1.      of  the  Peguans,  who  are  fo  paffionately  amorous,  that  to  make 

c-27-  it  appear,  that  the  violence  of  the  fecret  fire  which  confumes 

Cpnqnefi  of   themj  extinguishes  in  them  the  fentiment  of  all  other  ardors, 

the  Ganarys  ^y  fear  tjiejr  own  arms  jn  the  prefence  of  their  Miftrefies 

court"11"      w*tn  a  flaming  Torch,  or  fufTer  to  die  and  be  fpent  upon  their 

Vin.kBlanc.  flelh,  a  piece  of  linnen  cloth  all  of  a  flame,  and  dipped  in  Oil : 

p.  i.  c  3.      And  to  fhew  that  being  wounded  to  death  by  Love,  all  other 

wounds  muft    needs   be  llight,    they   cut   and   flafli   their 

bodies   with  Ponyards.     The    Turks    do   fomewhat  of  the 

Lib  3.        fame  kind,  as  Villanwnt  affirms^  for  upon  the  like  occasions 

they 
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&0 %m  tn m ......  ieveral  cuts  one!  great  wbiMs  wkh  vfe& 

kttiyes,  m  diver;  p^rtsof  their  bodies. 

The  m -n'        u  Wives  among  the  Caribbians  is  not  limited 
a.  it  is  Bffr&Ag  the  Maidivefes,  wIk  re  a  man  may  have  but  three  Pirard-  £. 
at  the  fame  time:  But  as  that  number  was  heretofore .  proper-  I,C,I2> 
ticked  to  th  :ir  courage  and  valour,  (for  as  often  as  they  return- 
ed from  the  wars  with  the  commendation  of  gallant  men,  they 
m  v' it  pretend  to  &  hope  for  a  new  Wife)fo  at  the  prefe*it,they 
have  as  many  as  they  deiire  and  can  obtain  5  fo  that  among 
Cragtt  well  as  among  the  T&pimmbons^  who  hath  mod  Wives  E>e  Lery 
h  - •  r;  imtedmoft  valiant,  and  the  molt  considerable  perfon  in  c- 17.    ' 
We  whole  Ifla8&  And  whereas  in  the  iOand  of  Hifpaniola  aM  Hid       f 
«te  wivesiav  in  the  fame  Room  with  their  Husbands,  the  c*rrk  Lope? 
£/**/  as  wc  laid  before,  to  prevent  all  differences-  and  jealou- 
ii  b0  keep  their  wives,  as  the  Turks  and  Tartars  do  theirs,  in  di- 
ftifjcl:  Habitations  5  nay,  fometimes  they  difpofe  them  into  fe= 
veial  Iilands  :  Or  haply  another  reafon  of  their  ordering  fuch 
advance  between  the  feveral  aboads  of  their  wives,  is  that 
they  may  the  more  conveniently  apply  themfelves  to  the  cul- 
tured their  Gardens,  which  liefcattered  up  and  down  in  di- 
vers places:  and  it  is  upon  the  fame  account  that   fome  affirm 
the  Caribbians  *  i the  Continent  do  the  like,  their  wives  having 
this  commendation,  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  jealoufie. 
Our  Savages  of  the  Iilands,  if  they  have  no  more  wives  than 
one,  are  very  careful  not  to  be  far  from  them  $  and  if  they  have 
many,  they  viflt  them  by  turns  one  after   another  :  But  in  this 
they  obferve  the  fame  Cuttbm  With  the  Vloridians,    that  they 
meddle  not  with  thofe  who  are  with  child. 

It  is  feme  what  to  be  wondred  at,  that  Lycurgus  and  Solon  p]ut  intbeif 
thofe  Lights  of  Greece,  mould  (hew  themfelves  fo  blind  and  Lives. 
withahu  di(honefr,as  to  open  a  gap  for  Adultry  to  get  in  among 
their  Citizens  5  for  there  is  hardly  any  Nation  io  Barbarous 
and  Savage,  but  hath  of  it  felf  light  enough  to  read  this  Law 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature  5  that  Adultery  is  a  crime,  and 
that  a  certain  horrour  ought  to  be  had  for  it  5  nay  there  is  not 
any  but  exprefles  a  certain  detefcation  of  it,  and  feverely  pu- 
riifhes  it.    The  puni'ihment  of  Adultery  is  pleafant  enough 
among  the  Inhabitants  dP]t&#tf?^  for  the  Wife,  if  (be  hath  a  Dutch  Re- 
mind to  continue  ftill  with  her  Husband,  pays  him  by  way  oblations. 
fatisfa&ion,  fome  ounces  of  Cold.    But  there  is  no  jetting  with 
thofe  of  Bengali^  and  the  Mexicans,  who  cut  ofTtbeir  wives  no-  L5nfcot,c.i<5 
fesand  ears  in  that  cafe  :  Divers  other  barbarous  Nations  pu- 
nifluhis  crime  with  d^ath  5  nay,  the  Peguans  are  fp  fevere  upon  V.  le  Blanc. 
thefe  occations,  and  have  fo  great  a  hor'rour  for  this  breach  of?-  *•  *  3** 
conjugal  love,  t!  ii  both  men  and  women  who  are  found  guil- 
ty thereof  are  hi- ri:d alive. 

Nor  are  the  Caribbians  the  mo  ft  indulgent,  and  the  leaft  jea- 
lous of  their  honour  in  this  cafe  3  heretofore  they  "knew  not 

how 
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how  to  puniih  this  Crime,  becaufe  it  reigned  not  among  them 
before  their  commerce  with  the  Chriftians :  but  now  if  the 
Husband  furprifes  his  Wife  proftituting  her  felf  to  fome  other, 
orhaveotherwife  any  certain  knowledge  of  it,  he  does  himfelf 
juftice,  and  feldom  pardons  her,  but  difpatches  her,  fometimes 
with  his  Club,  fometimes  by  ripping  up  the  upper  part  down- 
wards with  a  Rafor  or  the  tooth  of  an  Agouty,  which  is  neer 

as  (harp.  .  _    . 

This  execution  being  done,  the  Husband  goes  to  his  t  ather- 
in-law,  and  tells  hira  in  cold  blood,  I  have  killed  thy  Daughter 
becaufe  fie  proved  unfaithful  to  me  :  The  Father  thinks  the  acti- 
on fo  juft,  that  he  is  fo  far  from  being  angry  with  him,  that  he 
commends  him,  and  conceives  himfelf  oblig'd  :  Thou  hafi  done 
well,  replies  he ,  fie  deferved  no  lefs  :  And  if  he  hath  any  more 
Daughters  to  difpofe  of,  he  immediately  proffers  him  one 
of  them,  and  promifes  to  beftow  her  on  him  at  the  jirft  oppor- 

The  Father  marries  not  his  own  Daughter,  as  fome  have  af- 
firmed 5  they  abhor  that  crime,  and  if  there  have  been  any  in- 
ceftuous  Fathers  among  them,  they  were  forc'd  to  abfent  them- 
felves  5  for  had  they  been  taken  by  the  reft,  they  would  have 
burnt  them  alive,  or  torn  them  into  a  thoufand  pieces. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 


Of  the  birth  and  education  of  Children  among  the 
Caribbians. 

T Here  is  hardly  any  Cuftom  among  thefe  poor  Indians  fo 
bruti(h,as  that  which  they  ufe  at  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren 5  their  wives  are  delivered  with  little  pain,  and  if  they 
feel  any  difficulty,  their  recourfe  is  to  the  root  of  a  certain 
Rufh,  out  of  which  they  get  the  juice,  and  having  drunk  it, 
they  are  immediately  delivered  :  Sometimes  the  very  day  of 
their  delivery,  they  go  and  wafti  themfelves  and  the  child  at 
the  next  River  or  Spring,  and  fall  about  their  ordinary  bufi- 
Garcil.Lin- nefs.4  The  Peruvian, the  Japonkqfis,  and  the  Brafilian  women 
cot.  &  De  do  the  like  \  and  it  was  ordinary  among  the  Indians  of  Hijpa- 
niola,  and  the  ancient  Lacedemonians  to  wafh  their  children  in 
cold  water,  immediately  after  their  birth,  to  harden  their  skins. 
Pirard.  The  MaldivefeswiSh.  theirs  fo  for  feveral  daies  together  $  and 
it  is  affirmed  by  fome,  that  the  Cimbri  were  heretofore  wont  to 
put  thofe  little  newly-born  creatures  into  fnow,  to  accuftom 
them  to  cold  and  hard(hip,and  toftrengthen  their  members. 

They 
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They  make  no  feaftat  the  birth  of  their  Children;,  lave  on- 
ly at  that  of  the  firft-born.,  and  they  obferve  no  fet  time  for 
that,  but  every  man  according  to  his  humour :  But  when  they 
aftemble  their  friends  to  rejoice  with  them  upon  the  birth  of 
their  ruff-born.,  they  fpare  nothing  that  may  contribute  to  the 
entertainment  and  merry-making  of  the  invited  5  whereas 
heretofore  the  Thracians  accompanied  with  their  tears  the  cries  Herod.  /.  <, 
of  thofe  who  came  into  the  world.,  reflecting  on  the  miferies 
they  were  to  fuffer  in  this  life. 

But  behold  the  brutality  of  our  Savages  in  their  enjoyments., 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  Family  I  AfTbon  as  the  Wife  is 
delivered  the  Husband  goes  to  bed,  to  bemoan  himfelf  there, 
and  ad  the  part  of  the  woman  in  that  condition  5,  a  cuftome, 
which,  though  favage  and  ridiculous.,  is  yet  ufed,  as  fome  af- 
firm among  the  Peafants  of  a  certain  Province  of  France,  where 
they  have  this  particular  phrafe  for  it,  faire  la  convadei  But 
what  is  mod  troublefbme  to  £he  poor  Caribbean,  who  hath  put 
himfelf  into  bed  inftead  of  his  newly-delivered  Wife,  is,  that 
they  oblige  him  to  a  certain  diet  for  ten  or  twelve  days  toge- 
ther, allowing  him  every  day  only  a  little  piece  of  Cajfavd0 
and  a  little  water,  wherein  there  had  been  boiled  a  little  of  that 
root-bread  5  afterwards  his  allowance  is  a  little  encreafed,  yet 
ftill  continued  in  that  fame  diet  \  but  he  breaks  the  Cajfava 
which  is  prefented  to  him  only  in  the  middle,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  forty  days,leaving  the  extremities  entire,  which  he  hangs 
up  in  his  Hut.,  to  ferve  at  the  entertainment  he  afterwards 
intends  to  make  for  all  his  friends  5  nay  after  all  this,  he  ab- 
ftains,  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  months,  or  a  whole  year, 
fromieveral  kinds  ofmeat,as  Lamantin,Tortoifes,  Swines-flefh, 
hens,Fim,and  delicious  things,being  fb  pitifully  fimple  as  to  fear 
that  thofe  things  might  prejudice  the  child  :  but  this  great  ab- 
ftinence  they  obferve  only  at  the  birth  of  their  nrft-born  } 
for  at  thofe  of  the  reft,  their  fads  are  much  lefs  rigorous,  and 
fhorter,  not  lafting  ordinarily  above  four  or  five  days. 

Among  the  "japonnefes  and  the  Brazilians ,  the  Husbands  areDeIaet,e^ 
alfo  fubjedt  to  the  fame  extravagance  of  perfonating  the  wo-  Marfasus, 
men  delivered  5  but  they  are  not  fuch  fools  as  to  faft  in  their 
beds }  on  the  contrary,  they  art  delicioufly  and  plentifully 
treated  with  all  things :  Some  affirm,  that  heretofore  the  fame 
thing  was  obfervable  among  the  Tibarians,  a  people  not  far  Alex,  ah  A- 
from  C appadocia,  and  fome  others:  But  the  natural  Inhabitants  lexandro. 
of  Madagascar  imitate  this  faft  of  the  Caribbians^  when  they  Fran.  Gau- 
would  have  their  children  cireumcis'd.  * 

Some  of  our  Caribbians  are  yet  guilty  of  another  extrava- 
gance, worft  of  all  for  the  poor  Father  who  hath  a  child  born} 
for  at  the  expiration  of  his  faft,  his  fhoulders  are  fcarified 
aud  open'd  with  the  Tooth  of  an  Agouty^  and  it  is  requifite 
that  the  befot ted  wretch  mould  not  only  fuffer  himielf  to  be  \ 
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fo  ordered,  but  he  muft  alfo  endure  it  without  exprefling  the 
leaft  fentiment  of  pain  :  Their  perfwafion  is  that  the  more  .  p- 
parent  the  Fathers  patience  (hall  be  in  thefe  tryals,  the  more 
recommendable  fhall  be  the  valour  of  his  Son  \  but  this  noble 
blood  mull:  not  be  fufTered  to  fall  to  the  ground.,  fince  the  eflu- 
fion  thereof  contributes  fo  much  to  future  courage  5  it  is  there- 
fore carefully  fav'd  to  rub  the  childs  face  withall,  out  of  an 
imagination  he  will  be  the  more  generous:  This  is  alio  done  in 
lome  parts  towards  the  Daughters  5  for  though  they  are  not 
to  be  in  their  military  engagements,  as  the  Amazons  hereto- 
fore were,  yet  do  they  go  to  the  Wars  withtlieir  Husbands,  to 
provide  Vi&uals  for  them,  and  look  to  their  VeiTels  while  they 
are  engaged  with  the  Enemy.  -s 

AlToon  as  the  Children  are  born,  the  Mothers  make  their 
foreheads  fiat,  and  prefs  them  fo  that  there  is  a  defcent  back- 
wards, for  betides  that  that  form  of  the  forehead  is  accounted 
one  of  the  principal  pieces  of  beauty  among  them,  they  affirm, 
that  it  facilitates  their  (hooting  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree  {land- 
ing at  the  foot  of  it,  wherein  they  are  extreamly  expert  as  be- 
ing brought  up  to  it  from  their  child- hood. 

They  do  not  fwathetheir  children  at  all,  but  leave  them  at 
liberty  to  turn  themfelves  which  way  they  will  in  their  little 
Amacs,  or  Beds  of  Cotton,  or  upon  little  Couches  of  Banana- 
leaves  laid  on  the  ground  in  fome  corner  of  their  Huts  j  and 
yet  their  limbs  are  not  any  way  diftorted,  but  the  whole  body 
is  perfectly  well-ftiap'd.  Thofe  who  have  liv'd  among  the 
Maldivefes  and  the  Topnambeus,  affirm  the  fame  thing  of  the 
children  of  thofe  people,  though  they  never  bind  them  up  in 
any  thing,  no  more  then  the  Caribbians  are.  The  LacecUwo- 
mans  heretofore  did  the  like. 

They  do  not  impofe  Names  on  their  children  as  foon  as  they 
are  born,  but  after  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  they  call 
a  Man  and  a  Woman,  who  ftand  as  it  were  for  Godfather  and 
Godmother,  and  make  holes  in  the  child's  ears,  the  under-lip, 
and  the  fpace  between  the  noftrils,  and  put  a  thred  through, 
that  there  may  be  places  to  hang  Pendants  :  But  if  they  con- 
ceive the  children  too  weak  to  endure  the  boring  of  thofe 
parts,  they  defer  that  ceremony  till  they  are  grown  ftronger. 
Moft  of  the  Names  the  Caribbians  give  their  children,  are 
deriv'd  from  their  Anceftors,  or  from  diver9  Tre^s  which 
grow  in  their  Illands,  or  elfe  from  fome  accident  that  happened 
to  the  Father  while  his  Wife  was  with  child,  or  during  the 
time  of  his  own  lying  in  :  Thus  ones  Daughter,  in  the  Ifland 
of  Dominico,  was  called  Quliem-banna^  that  is  to  fay,  The  leaf 
of  the  wild  Vine,  which  is  a  Tree  whereof  we  have  given  a 
defcription  in  its  proper  place.  Another  of  the  fame  Ifland, 
having  been  at  S.  Chrifiophers  whilft  his  Wife  was  with  child, 
and  having  there  feen  the  French  General,  nam' d  the  child  he 
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had  at  bis  return.  General,  upon  remembrance  of  the  kind  en- 
tertainment he  had  receiv'd  at  the  General's. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  alfo  obferv'd  among  other  Nati- 
ons :  For  inftance,  the  Canadians  borrow  Names  from  Fifties  Lefcarbot, 
and  Rivers  :  The  Virginians  and  Brazilians  take  theirs  from  the 
firft  thing  they  think  of;  as  from  Bows,  Arrows,  living  Crea- 
tures, Trees,  Plants :  The  Grand  Seignors  of  Turkey  are  wont 
to  give  to  the  Eunuchs  who  keep  their  Wives,  the  Names  of 
the  fa i reft  Flowers  3  to  the  end  that  thofe  Women  calling 
them  by  the  fame  Names,  there  (hould  proceed  nothing  out 
of  their  mouths  but  what  were  decent  and  delightful:  The 
Romans,  as  may  be  feen  in  Tint arch ,  fometimes  took  their 
Names  from  Fifties,  fometimes  from  their  Country-divertife- 
ments,  fometimes  from  the  marks  and  imperfections  of  their 
bodies,  and  fometimes  from  their  mod  Heroick  A&ions^  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks  :  Nay  the  Holy  Scriptures  furnifti  us 
with  abundance  of  examples  of  Names  taken  from  divers  ac- 
cidents, as  among  others  thofe  of  Benoni,  Pharez,  Icabod,  and 
the  like. 

The  Names  which  the  Caribbians  impofe  on  their  male  chil- 
dren fome  time  after  their  birth,  are  not  to  be  continu'd  while 
they  live  5  for  they  change  their  Names  when  they  come  to 
the  age  requisite  to  be  receiv'd  into  the  number  of  Souldiers : 
and  when  they  have  behav'd  themfelves  valiantly  in  the  Wars3 
and  have  kilfd  one  of  the  chief  Commanders  of  the  Aron- 
agues,  they  affume  his  Name,  as  a  mark  of  Honour :  Which 
Cuftom  relates  fomewhat  to  what  was  pradris'd  among  the  Ro- 
mans after  then*  Victories,  when  they  aflum'd  to  themfelves 
the  Names  of  the  Nations  whom  they  had  fubdu'd  5  as  may  be 
inftanc'd  in  Scipio  Africanus,  and  divers  others  whom  we  n^ed 
not  cite.  Thefe  viftorious  Caribbians  have  alfo,  in  their  Wines 
or  publick  rejoycing  days,  fome  particular  perfon  chofen  to 
give  them  a  new  Name,  to  whom  they  fay,  after  they  have 
taken  a  lufficient  dofe  of  drink,  Teticleey  atec^  that  is,  1  would 
he  namedy  name  meyj>  whole  defire  the  other  prefently  fatisfies : 
and  in  requital  he  receives  fome  Prefent,  fuch  as  may  be  a  knife, 
or  a  grain  of  Chryftal,  or  fome  other  trifle  much  efteenfd 
among  them. 

The  Caribbean  Women  fuckle  their  own  children*  and  are 
very  good  Nurfes  and  indulgent  Mothers,  having  all  the  care 
imaginable  to  bring them  up }  nay  when  their  neighbours  are 
gone  to  the  wars  they  look  to  their  Children.  All  the  Peruvian  GartfJ.  c> 
and  the  Canadian  women,  and  moft  of  the  Weft-Indians  are  Lefcarbot« 
alfotheir  own  Nurfes :  And  in  the  Eaff-Indies,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Tranfiana  and  the  Maldivos^  the  women,  of  what  quality  *f  Blanc  & 
foeverthey  be  of,  are  obliged  to  fuckle  their  own  Children:  Plrard« 
And  Tacitus  affirms, that  all  Mothers  nurs'd  their  own  Children  DeMorGer- 
among  the  ancient  Germans :  Nay  it  is  reported  that  hereto-  man, 
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fore  the  Queens  of  Peru  took  the  pains  to  bring  up  their  own 
children  :  And  we  have  the  examples  of  feme  Queens  of 
France,  who  have  not  thought  thofe  maternal  endeavours  be- 
low them  5  aCuftom  much  contrary  to  that  of  thofe  Canarian 
Women,  who  commonly  caus'd  their  Children  to  be  fuckled  by 
Goats.*  The  fame  thing  was  alfo  done  by  fome  Country-wo- 
men of  Guyenne,  in  Montaigne  $  time. 

The  Mothers  of  our  little  Caribbians  do  not  only  give  the 
bread:  to  their  Children,  but  ailoon  as  they  are  grown  a  little 
ftrong,  they  chew  the  Potatoes,  Bananas  and  other  fruits,  to 
ieed  them  withall :  And  though  they  fuffer  the  little  ones  to 
tumble  up  and  down  ftark  naked  upon  the  ground,  and  that 
many  times  they  eat  and  lick  dull:,  and  other  filth  which  they 
are  apt  to  put  into  their  mouths,  yet  do  they  thrive  extream- 
ly,  and  for  the  moft  part  become  fo  ftrong,  that  at  fix  months 
they  are  able  to  go  alone* 

At  two  years  of  age  their  hair  is  cut,  and  then  there  is  a 
Feaft  made  for  the  whole  Family  >  fome  Parents  defer  till  that 
time  the  piercing  or  boring  of  their  ears,  lips,  and  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  noftrils  5  yet  is  not  this  much  in  ufe,  but  only  when 
the  weaknefs  of  the  child  will  not  permit  it  to  be  done  fooner. 
When  they  are  a  little  more  advane'd  in  years,  the  Boys  eat 
with  their  Fathers,  and  the  Girls  with  their  Mothers :  Fathers- 
in-Law,  and  all  Relations  which  are  in  the  collateral  line  with 
their  true  Fathers,  they  call  by  the  general  name  of  Fa- 
thers. 

Though  the  Children  of  the  Caribbians  are  not  inftructed  to 
do  any  reverence  to  their  Parents,  nor  to  exprefs  the  refpeel: 
and  honour  they  owe  them  by  any  geftures  of  the  body  3  yet 
have  they  a  natural  affection  for  them,  and  if  any  injury  be 
done  them,  they  immediately  efpoufe  their  quarrel,  and  en- 
deavour all  the  ways  they  can  to  be  revenged  :  For  inftance, 
a  French- man  of  Gardeloupe  having  cut  the  cords  o£theAmac 
wherein  an  old  Caribbian  lay,  by  which  means  falling  down  he 
bruifed  himfeif  and  put  hisfhoulder  out  of  joint,  the  old  man's 
Son-in-Law  immediately  got  together  fome  young  men,  who 
making  an  incurfion  into  the  Ifland  of  Marigalanta,  maflacred 
the  French  who  were  then  beginning  to  plant  themfelves 
there. 

But the  main  bufinefs  which  the  Caribbians  mind  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  Children,  is  to  teach  them  the  ufe  of  the  Bow : 
And  to  bring  them  the  better  on,  afToon  as  they,  are  able  to  go 
the  Parents  put  their  Breakfaft  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  whence 
they  muft  ftrike  it  down  with  their  Arrows  before  they  eat  5 
if  they  cannot  there  is  no  companion  :  As  the  Children  grow 
up,  their  portion  of  meat  is  hung  up  higher."  Sometimes  alfo 
they  cut  off  a  Banana-txee,  and  plant  it  in  the  ground  as  a  But, 
to  teach  their  Children  to  fhoot  at  the  Fruit  :  by  this  means 
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inprocefi  of  time  they  come  to  be  expert  in  that  exercife.  An- 
cient Hiftories  tell  us  of  other  people,  who  not  differing  much 
from  this  Cuftom  of  the  Cartbbiatis^  obliged  their  Children  to 
fling  down  their  meat  from  the  place  where  they  let  it. 

They  commonly  defign  all  their  Sons  to  bear  Arms,  and  to 
revenge  them  of  their  Enemies,  in  imitation  of  their  Prede- 
cefTors.*  But  before  they  are  ranked  among  thofe  who  may 
go  to  the  wars,  they  are  to  be  declared  Souldiers:  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  all  their  kindred  and  friends,  who  are  invited  to  be 
prefent  at  fo  folemn  a  Ceremony  :  The  manner  of  it  is  thus  | 
The  Father,  who  had  before  got  all  his  Friends  together^ 
caufes  his  Son  to  (it  on  a  low  (tool,  which  is  placed  in  the  midft 
of  the  Hut,  or  m  the  Car  bet  $  and  after  he  hath  reprefented  to 
him  the  whole  duty  of  a  generous  Caribbian  Soldier,  and 
made  him  promife  that  he  will  never  do  any  thing  which  may 
derogate  from  the  glory  of  his  Predeceffors,  and  that  he  will 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  revenge  the  ancient  quarrel  of  his 
Nation  ,  he  takes  by  the  feet  a  certain  Bird  of  prey,  which 
they  call  Mansfennis  in  their  language,  and  which  had  been 
prepared  long  before  for  that  purpofe,  and  with  that  he  dif- 
charges  feveral  blows  on  his  Son,  till  fuch  time  as  the  bird  is 
killed,  and  the  head  of  it  crufhed  to  pieces  .*  After  this  rough 
treatment,  which  puts  the  young  man  as  it  were  into  a  maze,  he 
fcarifies  his  whole  body  with  the  tooth  of  an  Agouty,  and  to 
cure  the  wounds  he  hath  made5  he  puts  the  dead  bird  into  an 
infafion  of  Fy  man-feeds,  and  he  rubs  all  the  wounded  parts 
therewith,  which  caufes  an  extraordinary  pain  to  the  poor  Pa- 
tient 5  but  it  is  requifite  hefhould  fuffer  all  this  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  without  the  lean:  difcovery  of  pain :  Then 
they  make  him  eat  the  heart  of  the  bird  3  and  to  clofe  the  Ce- 
remony, he  is  laid  into  a  kind  of  Amac,  where  he  is  to  conti- 
nue ftretched  out  to  his  full  length,  till  his  ftrength  be  in  a  man* 
ner  fpent,  by  reafon  of  much  faffing :  That  done,  he  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  a  Souldier  \  he  is  admitted  into  the  AiTem- 
blies  of  the  Carbet.  and  may  go  along  with  the  reft  in  all  their 
military  Expeditions  which  they  undertake  againft  their 
Enemies. 

Befidesthe  exercifes  of  war,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
young  Caribbians  who  would  live  in  any  efteem  among  the 
Bravos  of  their  Nation,  their  Fathers  do  many  times  defign 
them  to  be  Boyez,  that  is  Magicians,  and  Phyfitians  :  To  that 
end  they  fend  them  to  fome  one  of  the  beft  skilFd  in  that  dam- 
nable profeflion,  that  is,  one  who  hath  the  reputation  of  in- 
voeating  the  evil  Spirits,  inftru&ing  people  how  to  be  re* 
venged  of  their  enemies  by  forceries,  and  in  curing  divers  dif* 
eafes  whereto  thofe  of  that  Nation  .are  fubjeft  :  But  it  is  re- 
quifite that  the  young  man  who  is  prefented  to  the  Boye%  to  be 
mftru&ed  in  his  Art,  ftiould.be  confecrated  thereto  from-  his 
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childhood  by  abftinence  from  feveral  kinds  of  meat,  by  rigo- 
rous Fafts,  and  that  to  begin  his  apprenticefhip,  there  is  blood 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  his  body  with  the  tooth  of  an  Agouty^ 
after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  are  to  be  treated  who  are  recei- 
ved Souldiers . 

The  Caribbians  do  alfo  teach  their  Children  to  fifh,  fwim, 
make  Bankets,  Clubs,  Bows.,  Arrows,  Girdles,  Beds  of  Cotton 
and  Pjragas:  But  to  have  any  care  of  cultivating  their  minds, 
and  inftructingthemin  any  thing  of  civility,  or  vertue,  is  more 
than  could  be  expected  from  thofe  poor  Savages,  who  have  no 
other  light  than  their  own  blinded  underftanding ,  nor  follow 
any  other  rule  in  all  the  a&ionsof  their  lives,  than  the  fad  dip- 
order  of  vicious  and  corrupt  nature. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  ordinary  Age  of  the  Caribbians  ;  their  Difeafes? 
the  Remedies  ufed  by  them  in  order  to  the  Recovery 
of  their  Health  ;  their  Death^  and  Funeral  Solemnities. 
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/  t  *He  Caribbians  being  naturally  of  a  very  good  tempera- 
X  ment,  and  endeavouring  all  they  can  to  avoid  trouble 
and  difquiet,  and  confequently  to  fpend  their  lives  with  the 
greateft  enjoyment  of  mind  5  it  is  no  wonder, considering  with- 
all  their  ordinary  temperance  and  fobriety,  that  they  (hould  be 
free  from  an  infinite  number  of  inconveniences  and  indifpofi- 
tions  whereto  other  Nations  are  fubjecr,  and  that  they  (hould 
come  to  their  graves  later  than  mo  ft  other  people:  The  good 
air  they  live  in  does  alfo  in  lome  meafure  contribute  to  their 
health  and  long  life. 

If  therefore  they  do  not  die  of  violent  deaths,  they  all  of 
them  live  to  a  very  great  age  3  nay  they  are  fo  vigorous  in  the 
extremities  of  age,  that  at  fourrcbre  and  ten  they  commonly 
get  children ;  There  are  many  among  them  who  being  above  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  have  not  fo  much  as  a  grey  hair :  De  Levy 
an  Author  worthy  credit,  affirms,  that  he  feldom  faw  any  grey 
hairs  in  the  heads  of  the  Tapinambous  of  the  fame  age  : 
Other  Hiftorians  affirm,  that  the  wives  of  thofe  Savages 
bear  Children  till  they  are  fourfcorc  years  of  age:  And 
fome  French  took  notice  of  a  Savage  in  the  Country  of  Cana- 
da^  who  had  a  better  fight  than  any  of  them,  and  the  hair  of 
the  head  absolutely  black,  though  he  were  above  a  hundred 
years  of  age. 

The  CaribbUns  live  ordinarily  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
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and  fometiraes  longer  :  For  though  they  cannot  number  their 
years.,  yet  is  the  number  thereof  deduced  from  the  account 
they  give  of  certain  accidents :  And  among  others,  there  were 
not  long  fince  living  among  them  fome  perfbns  who  remembred 
the^firfi:  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  :  Whence  it  is  to 
be  concluded,  that  they  mud  be  a  hundred  and  fixty  years  of 
age  at  the  lead  :  And  indeed  thefe  are  fuch  a  people  as  may 
pafs  for  the  fliadow  of  a  body,  and  have  nothing  but  the  heart 
living,  being  continually  bed-rid,  immoveable,  and  reduced  to 
pure  skeleton's  5  yet  are  they  (till  obferved  to  be  in  health  .•, 
And  it  is  fufficlently  apparent,  that  their  tongues  are  living  as 
well  as  their  hearts,  and  that  their  Reafon  is  not  expir'd  5  for 
they  do  not  only  fpeak  with  much  eafe,  but  alfo  their  memory 
and  judgment  are  not  chargeable  with  any  defect. 
r       Nor  is  it  much  to  be  admired  that  the  Caribbians  mould  live 
fo  long,  fince  both  ancient  and  modern  Hiftories  furnifti  us  with  Oatch 
examples  enough  to  confirm  this  truth  5  and  among  others  the  tiom  t 
Dahb  who  have  traded  to  the  Moluccoes,  affirm,  that  in  that  e.  24. 
Country  the  Inhabitants  live  ordinarily  a  hundred  and  thirty  Lefcar 
years :  Vincent  le  Blanc  affirms,  that  in  Sumatra  Java,  and  the 
neighbouring  Iflands,  they  live  to  a  hundred  and  forty,  as  they  XT* 
do  alfo  among  the  Canadians  5  and  that  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Cafify  they  hold  out  to  a  hundred  and  fifty:  Pirard  and  fome  Bergc 
others  allure  us,  that  the  Brazilians  live  no  lefs,  nay  that  fome-  Lefca 
times  they  exceed  a  hundred  and  fixty:  And  in  Florida,  and  DeXa 
Jttcatan,  fome  have  gone  beyond  that  age  :  Nay  it  is  reported 
that  the  French,  at  the  time  of  Laudoniere's  voyage  into  Flo- 
rida,  in  the  year  M  DLXIV.  faw  there  an  old  man,  who  faid 
he  was  three  hundred  years  of  age,  and  Father  of  five  Gene- 
rations: And  if  we  may  credit  Majfaus,  an  Inhabitant  of  Ben- 
gala,m  the  year  1557.  made  it  his  boaft,  that  he  was  three  hun- 
dred thirty  five  years  of  age.  So  that  ail  this  confidei'd,  it  is  no 
incredible  thing  that  our  Caribbians  fhoukflive  fo  long. 

Afckpiades,  as  Plutarch  relates,  was  of  opinion,  that  general-  p,     p..., 
ly  the  Inhabitants  of  cold  Countries  liv'd  longer  than  thofe/*y     ? 
of  hot,  giving  this   reafon,  that  the  cold  keeps  in  the   na-  '  5,C'3°* 
tural   heat,   and  clofes  the  pores   to  that  end,  whereas  that 
fieatiseafily  difperfed  in  thofe  Climates  where  the  pores  are 
kept  open  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun:  But  experience,  in  the  d- 
ribbiam -and  fo  many  other  Nations  of  the  torrid  Zone  who 
ordinarily  live  fo  long,  while  our  Europeans  commonly  dye 
young,  deftroies  that  argument. 

When  it  happens  that  our  Caribbians >$  as  fometimes  it  muft, 
are  troubled  with  any  indifpofition,  they  have  the  knowledge 
of  abundance  of  Herbs,  Fruits,  Roots,  Oils,  and  Gums,  by  the 
affiftance  whereof  they  recover  their  health  in  a  fhorttime^ 
if  thedifeafe  be  not  incurable  :  They  have  alfo  an  infallible 
fecret  to  cure  the  fringing  of  Snakes,  provided  they  have  not 
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touch'd  a  vein  5  for  then  there  is  no  remedy  :  This  is  the  juice 
of  a  certain  Herb  which  they  apply  to  the  wound,  and  in  four 
and  twenty  hours  they  are  infallibly  cured. 

The  bad  nourifhment  of  Crabs,  and  other  infe&s  on  which 
they  commonly  feed,  is  the  caufe  that  they  are  moft  of  them 
fubjeft  to  a  troublefome  difeafe,  which  in  their  language  they 
call  Vyans^  as  the  Trench  call  it  a  kind  of  fmall  Pox  :  When 
thofe  who  are  fallen  into  this  difeafe,  eat  of  the  Fram-Tortoife, 
or  of  Lamantin,  or  o£  Caret,  which  is  another  kind  of  Tor- 
toife,  they  are  immediately  full  of  little  rifings,  inafmuch  as 
thefe  meats  force  the  difeafe  out  $  they  have  alfo  many  times 
great  Impoftumes ,  Cornes,  and  Carbuncles,  in  divers  parts 
of  the  body:  To  cure  thofe,  which  proceed  for  the  moft  part 
from  the  bad  nourilhment  they  ufe,  they  have  the  bark  of  a 
tree  called  Chipiou,  bitter  as  foot,  which  they  fteep  in  water,  ' 
and  having  fcrap'd  into  that  infufion  the  inner  part  of  a  great 
fiiell  called  Lambys,  they  drink  up  that  potion :  They   alfo 
fometimes  pound  the  bark  newly  taken  from  certain  trees  of 
Miby,  or  other  Withy  es  which  creep  along  the  ground,  or  fa- 
ften  on  trees,  and  drink  the  juice  gotten  fromk :  but  they  do 
not  willingly  make  ufe  of  this  remedy  but  when  the  trees  are 
moft  full  of  fa  p. 

Befides  thefe  Medicines  wherewith  they  purge  the  ill  hu- 
mours within,  they  alfo  apply  outwardly   certain  unguents, 
and  liniments,  which  have  a  particular  vertue  of  taking  away 
the  blifters  and  marks  which  commonly  remain  on  their  bo- 
dies who  have  been  troubled  with  the  Vydns :   They  make  up 
thefe  Remedies  with  the  afties  of  burnt  Reeds,  mixt  with  the 
water  which  they  get  out  of  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  Bali- 
for-tree  :  They  alfo  ufe  to  the  fame  end  the  juice  of  the  Jmipa 
fruit,  and  they  apply  on  the  botches  the  husks  of  the  fame 
fruit,  which  hath  the  vertue  of  drawing  away  the  matter  of 
the  wounds,  and  to  clofe  up  the  Ulcers :  They  have  not  the 
ufe  of  Phlebotomy,  but  they  ufe  fcarifications  upon  the  place 
affetted,  by  fcratching  or  opening  it  with  the  Tooth  of  an 
Agouty,  and  caufing  it  to  bleed  a  little.    And  to  take  off  fome- 
what  of  the  aftonifhment,  which  might  be  conceived  at  what 
we  have  reprefented  elfwhere  concerning  the   incifions  which 
thefe  Barbarians  make  on  themfelves  upon  divers  occafions, 
whereby  it  might  be  imagin'd  their  bodies  mould  be  as  it  were 
mangled  and  covered  with  fears,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they 
have  alfo  certain  fecrets,  and  infallible  remedies  to  cure  them- 
felves prefently,  and  to  clofe  the  wounds  fo  that  a  man  cannot 
eafily  obfer ve  the  leaft  fear  about  their  bodies. 

They  alfo  make  ufe  of  artificial  Baths,  and  provoke  fweat 
by  a  kind  of  (love,  wherein  they  inclofe  the  Patient,  who 
receives  his  abfolute  cure  by  that  remedy.*  The  Sorriqnefes 
do  alfo  fwcat  their  lick,  but  fometimes  they  moiften  them  with 
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their  breath:  And  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  they  and the  Flo- 

ridians  fuck  out  the  blood,  as  was  pra&is'd  by  the  ancient  Phy*  ^^ot  & 

iitians,  when  any  one  had  been  bitten  by  a  venemous  beaft,  c' 

caufing  him  who  was  to  do  that  office  to  be  prepar'd  for  that 

purpofe :  It  is  reported  alfo  that  our  Caribbians,  when  they 

have  been  ftung  by  fome  dangerous  Serpent,  caufe  the  wound 

to  be  fucked  by  their  Wives,  after  they  have  taken  a   drink 

which  hath  the  vertue  of  abating  the  force  of  thevenorne/ 

The  Topinambous  do  alfo  fuck  the  affected  parts,  though  there  DeLery 

be  no  wound  5  which  is  alfo  fbmetimes  done  in  Florida:  And  c.20.    * 

theTurks  when  they  are  troubled  with  any  defluxion  and  pain,  Linfcot,c.  i* 

either  in  the  head,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  burn  the  ViUamont'/ 

partaffefted.  Travels^. 

Some  Barbarian  Nations  have  much  ftranger  remedies  in 
their  Difeafes,  as  may  befeenin  Hiftories:  It  is  reported  that 
the  Indians  of  Mechoacam  and  Tabafco  in  New-Spain,  to  cure 
themfelves  of  Fevers,  caft  themfelves  ftark-naked  into  the 
River,  thinking  thereby  to  drown  the  difeafe:  Some  thing 
of  the  fame  kind  hath  alfo  been  feen  among  the  Caribbians  5 
for  Monfieur  Hu  Montel  met  there  one  jday  an  old  man  warning 
his  head  in  a  very  cold  fpring,  and  having  asked  him  the  rea- 
fon  of  it,  the  man  reply  ed,  that  it  was  to  cure  himfelf,  for  he 
was  much  troubled  with  cold  5  and  yet  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
our  Medicine,  thisftrange  remedy  prov'd  fortunate  to  the  old 
man  $  for  the  fame  Gentleman  met  him  the  next  day  very 
well  and  lufty,  and  quite  cur'd  of  his  indifpofition  5  and  the 
Savage  failed  not  to  brag  of  it,  and  laugh  at  the  -.French-man  for 
pitying  him  the  day  before.  ; 

The  Caribbians  are  very  fhye  in  communicating  their  fecrets 
in  Medicine,  efpecially  the  women,  who  are  very  skilful  in  all 
thofe  cures  5  nay  they  are  fo  careful  in  keeping  to  themfelves 
the  fovereign  Remedies  they  haveagainft  the  wounds  made  by 
poifoned  Arrows,  that  no  rewards  could  yet  prevail  with  them 
to  difcover  them  to  the  Chriftians :  But  they  are  very  willing 
to  come  and  vifit  them,  andtodrefs  them  when  they  frand  in 
need  of  their  affiftance:  Fpr  a  perfon  of  quality  among  the 
French  having  been  dangerouily  bitten  by  a  Serpent,  was  hap-* 
pily  recovered  by  their  means  .-Which  kindnefs  of  theirs  makes 
them  differ  much  from  thcfc  brutiih  people  of  Guinny  and  Dutcj,  #e/^ 
Sumatra,  who  have  no  compaffion  on  their  own  fick,  but  leave  thus  &  V. 
them  to  fhift  for  themfelves  like  fo  many  poor  beafts  £  But  the  le  Blanc, 
ancient  people  of  the  Province  of  Babylon  concern'd  themfelves^  Ic«  M* 
fo  particularly  in  all  Difeafes,  that  the  fick  were  there  difpa- 
fed  into  a  publick  place,  and  every  one  was  to  teach  them  that 
remedy  which  he  had  try'd  upon  himfelf:  Thofe  who  have 
made  Voyages  to  Cambaya  affirm,  that  there  is  an  Hofpital 
there  for  the  entertainment  of  birds  that  are  troubled  with 
any  indifpofition.  ,j 
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When  the  ordinary  Remedies  which  our  Caribbians  are 
wont  to  make  ufe  of  when  occafion  requires,  have  not  the  fuc- 
cefsthey  had  promifed  to  themfelves,  their  recourfe  is  to 
their  Boyez,  that  is  their  Magicians,  wTho  alfo  pretend  to  the 
profefiion  of  Phyfick,  and  havirg  fent  for  them,  they  ask  their 
advice  concerning  the  event  of  their  ficknefs  :  Thefe  unhap- 
py inftruments  of  Satan  have  by  their  enchantments  gain*d  To 
great  reputation  among  thefe  poor  befotted  people,  that  they 
are  looked  upon  as  the  Judges  of  life  and  deat^3  and  fo  dread- 
ed by  reafoD  of  their  forceries,  and  the  revenge  they  take  on 
thofe  who  flight  them,  that  all  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
exprefs  a  complyance  with  their  advice. 

As  concerning  the  Ceremonies  obferved  by  them  upon  thefe 
occafions,  we  have  already  given  fome  account  thereof  in  the 
Chapter  of  their  Religion  :  It  is  requifite  above  all  thing-,  that 
the  Houfe  or  Hut  into  which  the  Boye  is  to  enter,  mould  be 
very  neatly  prepared  for  his  reception  5  that  the  little  Table, 
which  they  call  Mdtoutoa,  fhould  befurnifhed  with  Anakri  tor 
Maboya^  that  is,  an  offering  of  Cajfava  and  Ouicon,  for  the  evil 
Spirit,  as  alfo  with  the  firft-fruits  of  their  Gardens,  if  it  be  the 
feafon  of  fruits :  It  is  further  requiGte,  that  at  one  end  of  the 
Hut,  there  (hould  be  as  many  low  ftools  or  feats  as  there  are 
to  be  perfons  prefent  at  that  deteftable  action. 

After  thefe  preparations,  the  Boye*  who  never  does  this  work 
but  in  the  nigbt  time,  having  carefully  put  out  all  the  fire  in 
and  about  the  Houfe,  enters  into  it,  and  having  found  out  his 
place  by  the  weak  light  of  a  piece  of  Tobacco  fet  on  fire, 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  he  firft  pronounces  fome  barbarous 
words,  then  he  (hikes  the  ground  feveral  times  with  his  left 
foot,  and  having  put  the  end  of  Tobacco  which  he  had  in  his 
hand  into  his  mouthy^he  blows  upwards  five  or  fix  times  the 
fmoke  which  comes  out  of  it,  then  rubbing  the  end  of  Tobac- 
co between  his  hands  he  fcatters  it  in  the  air  :  Thereupon  the 
Devil,  whom  he  hath  invocated  by  thefe  apifo  Ceremonies, 
fhaking  very  violently  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  or  making  fome 
other  dreadful  noife  prefently  appears,  and  anfwers  diftin&ly 
to  all  thequeftionsput  to  him  by  the  Boye. 

If  the  Devil  affures  him,  that  bis  difeafe  for  whom  he  is 
confulted,  is  not  mortal,  the  Boye,  and  the  Apparition  which 
accompanies  him,  come  neer  the  fickperfon  to  affure  him  that 
he  {hall  foon  recover  his  former  health  5  and  to  confirm  him 
in  that  hope,  they  gently  touch  thofe  parts  of  his  body,  where 
he  feels  moft  pain,  and  having  prefs'd  them  a  little,  they  pre- 
tend that  there  come  out  of  them  Thorns,  pieces  of  Bones, 
/printers  of  Wood  and  Stone,  which  were,  as  thefe  damnable 
Phyfitians  affirm,  the  caufe  of  his  ficknefs :  Sometimes  alfo 
they  moiften  the  part  affected  with  their  breath,  and  having 
fuck'd  it  feveral  times,  they  perfvvade  the  Patient  that  by  that 
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means  they  have  got  out  all  the  venome  which  lay  in  his  bo- 
dy, and  caufed  him  tolanguifh  :  In  fine,  to  put  a  period  to  this 
abominable  Myitery,  they  rub  the  lick  perfon  all  over  with 
the  juice  of  the  Jumpa-fruit,  which  dies  his  body  of  a  very- 
dark  brown,  which  is  as  it  were  the  mark  and  feal  of  his  cure, 

He  who  is  perfwaded  that  he  hath  recovered  his  health  by  this 
damnable  means,  is  wont  by  way  of  acknowledgment  to 
make  a  great  feaft,  at  which  the  Boye  hath  the  chiefeft  place 
among  thofe  who  are  invited  :  He  is  by  no  means  to  forget  the 
/inakri  for  the  Devil,  who  fails  not  to  be  there :  But  if  the 
Boye  finds  by  the  communication  he  hath  haoV.  with  his  fami- 
liar, that  the  ficknefs  is  to  death,  he  comes  and  comforts  the 
fick  perfon,  telling  him  that  his  God,  or  to  fay  better  his  fami- 
liar Devil,  having  compafiion  upon  him,  will  take  him  into 
his  company,  and^carry  him  along  with  him  to  be  delivered 
out  of  all  his  infirmities. 

Certain  people  of  old  finding  themfelves  unable  to  endure 
the  trouble  and  inconveniences  of  decrepit  age,  were  wont  ^an>  '•  3* 
to*  difpatch  their  wearied  fouls  out  of  their  infirm  bodies  with  a  c'  ^ 
glafs  of  Hemlock:  And  fome  others,  as  Fliny  affirms,  being  Lib.A..c.i2< 
weary  of  their  lives,  caft  themfelves  into  the  Sea  :  But  in  other 
Countries  the  Children  thought  it  too  long  to  (lay  till  their      '  M*-5" 
Parents  were  come  to  fo  great  age,  and  fo  became  their  Exe- 
cutioners, and  this  they  were  authorized  to  do  by  a  publick 
Law.  And  even  at  this  day  the  Sun  fhines  upon  fome  Provinces 
of  Florida,  where  there  are  people  fo  curfed,  as  upon  a  certain 
motive  of  Religion  and  Piety,  to  put  their  Parents  to  death 
when  they  are  old,  as  perfons  ufelefs  in  this  world,and  charge- 
able to  them. 

But  howoldfoever  they  may  be  among  the  Caribbians^  the 
Children  are  never  troubled  to  fee  their  Fathers  and  Mothers 
in  that  condition :  True  it  is,  that  fome  Caribbians  heretofore 
have  baftened  the  death  of  their  Parents,  and  have  killed  their 
Fathers  and  Mothers  out  of  a  perfwafion  that  they  did  a  good 
work,  and  rendred  them  a  charitable  office,by  delivering  them 
out  of  many  inconveniences  and  troubles  which  attend  old  age. 
An  old  Captain  among  them,whom  the  French  called  Le  Tilote> 
made  it  his  boaft  that  he  had  done  that  deteftable  forvice  to 
many  of  his  Anceftors :  But  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Carib- 
bUns  did  not  pra&ife  that  inhumanity,  but  only  towards  thofe 
who  defired  to  be  delivered  in  that  manner  out  of  the  miferies 
of  this  life .5  and  (bit  was  a  certain  compliance  with  their  ear- 
ned entreaties  who  were  weary  of  their  lives :  Moreover  that 
piece  of  barbarifm  was  never  univerfally  received  among  them, 
and  the  more  prudent  fort  do  at  the  prefent  deteft  it,  and  main- 
rain  their  Fathers  and  Mothers  to  the  laft  gafp,  with  all  the 
care,  and  all  the  expreffions  of  love,  honour,  and  refpecl:  that 
can  be  expected  from  a  Nation  which  hath  no  other  light  for 
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its  dire&ion,  than  that  of  a  corrupt  Nature  :  They  patiently 
bear  with  their  imperfe&ions,  and  the  frowardnefs  of  their 
old  age,  are  never  weary  of  miniftring  unto  them,  and  as  much 
as  they  can3  keep  neer  them,  to  divert  them,  as  the  French  have 
obferv'din  fomeof  their  Iflands,  which  demeanour  of  theirs 
is  the  more  commendable,  in  that  it  is  done  amongft  Barbari- 
ans: So  that  if  any  among  them  do  not  honour  their  Fathers  and 
Mothers,  they  have  degenerated  from  the  vertue  of  their  An- 
ceftors. 

But  when  after  all  their  care  and  pains  they  chance  to  lofe 
any  one  of  their  Friends  or  Relations,  they  make  great  cries 
dnd  lamentations  upon  his  death :  Wherein  they  differ  much 
• l'  '>'  from  the  ancient  Thrdcians,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Fortu- 
nate IJJands,  who  buried  their  dead  with  rejoicing,  dancing, 
and  tinging,  as  perlbns  delivered  out  of  the  miferies  of  humane 
life.  After  the  Caribbians  have  wept  over  their  dead,  they 
wafh  them,  paint  the  bodies  with  a  red  colour,  rub  their 
heads  with  Oil,  comb  their  hair,  thruft  up  the  legs  to  the 
thighs,  and  the  elbows  between  the  legs,  and  bend  down  the 
face  upon  the  hands,  fo  that  the  whole  body  fbmewhat  refem- 
bles  the  pofture  of  the  child  in  the  mothers  womb  *,  and  then 
they  wrap  it  up  in  a  new  bed,  till  all  things  be  ready  to  difpofe 
it  into  the  ground. 

There  have  been  fome  Nations  who  caft  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  into  Rivers,  as  fome  Ethiopians  did.*  Others  caft  them 
ages^art  2.  to  Birds  and  Dogs,  as  the  Parthians,  the  Hircanians,  and  fuch 
others,  who  were  fomewhaj  of  the  fame  humour  with  Dioge- 
nes the  Cynick  .*  Some  others  covered  them  with  heaps  of 
(tones.  It  is  reported  of  fome  Inhabitants  of  Afric^  that  they 
difpofed  their  dead  in  earthen  Veffels,  and  that  others  put 
them  into  glafs :  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  fire  was  the 
principle  of  all  things,  would  have  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
burnt,  that  they  might  return  to  their  firft  origine:  And  this 
Cuftom,  obferved  for  feveral  ages  among  the  Romans,  is  at 
Xenoph.Cy-  *$*  ^aY  pra&'fed  among  divers  oriental  Nations  .*  But  Cyrus 
ropxd.  /.  8.  at  Ws  death  affirmed,that  there  was  nothing  happier  than  to  be 
difpofed  into  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  the  common  Mother  of 
all  mankind :  The  firft  Romans  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  for 
they  interr'd  their  dead :  And  of  the  feveral  ways  of  difpofing 
of  the  dead,  interring  is  that  which  is  in  ufe  among  the  Carib- 
bians  :  They  do  not  make  their  Graves  according  to  our  fa- 
fhion,  but  like  thofe  of  the  Turks ,  Brazilians,  and  Canadians ,that 
is  about  four  or  five  foot  deep,  and  round  like  a  Tun  :  and  at 
the  bottom  of  ir,  they  fet  a  little  ftool,  On  which  the  Relati- 
ons and  Friends  of  the  deceafed  place  the  body  fitting,  leaving 
it  in  the  fame  pofture  as  they  put  it  in  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  party. 

They  commonly  make  the  grave  within  the  houfe  of  the 
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deceafed  ,  or  if  they  bury  him  elfewhere,  they  always  make  a 
covering  over  the  place  where  the  body  is  to  be  {aid,  and  after 
they  have  tet  it  down  into  the  grave,  and  wrap'd  it  in  an  Amac^ 
they  make  a  great  fire  about  it,  and  all  the  more  ancient  both 
men  and  women  kneel  down  •*  The  men  place  themlelves  be- 
hind the  women,and  ever  and  anon  they  ftroke  them  with  their 
hands  over  their  arms,  to  incite  them  to  lament  and  weep  ; 
Then  ringing  and  weeping  they  all  fay  with  a  pitiful  and  la- 
menting voice  :  ccAlas,  why  did  ft  thou  dye  ?  Thou  hadft  fo 
cc  much  good  Manioc ',  good  Potatoes^  good  Bananas ,  good  Ana- 
Cinas :  Thou  wert  belov'd  ip  thy  Family,  and  they  had  fo 
cc  great  care  of  thy  perfon  :  Why  therefore  wouldft  thou  dye? 
cc  Why  wouldft  thou  dye?  If  thep3rty  were  a  man,  .they  add, 
cc  Thou  wert  fo  valiant  and  fo  generous  5  thou  haft  overthrown 
cc  lb  many  Enemies  5  thou  haft  behav'd  thy  felf  gallantly  in  fo 
"many  fights 5  thou  haft  made  us  eat  fo  many  Arouagms^ 
cc  Alas !  who  (hall  now  defend  us  againft  the  Arouagues  ?  Why 
<c  therefore  wouldft  thou  dye  ?  And  they  repeat  thefe  expo^ 
ftulations  feveral  times  over. 

The  Topnamhous  make  in  a  maqney  the  fame  lamentations 
over  the  graves  of  their  dead : cc  He  is  dead  J**?  they,  that  brave  fje  Lery  c.5 
cc  Huntfman  5  that  excellent  Fiftierman  j,  that  valiant  Warriour  5 
cc  that  gallant  eater  of  Prifoners  ,  that  great  Deftroyer  of  Por~ 
cc  tngnez,  and  Margajats  3  that  generous  Defender  of  our  Coun- 
try, he  is  departed  this  world  ;  And  they  often  repeat  the 
fame  expreffions :  The  Inhabitants  of  Guinny  do  alfo  ask  their  Putcfl  Re/*~ 
deceafed  what  obliged  them  to  dye,  and  they  rub  their  Faces ums>  l\  u 
with  a  wife  of  ftraw,  to  try  if  that  will  awake  them  :  And 
Busbequius^  in  the  Relation  of  hisEmbaffies  into  turkey  relates, 
that  paffing  through  a  Town  of  Servia,  named  Tagodena^  he 
heard  the  women  and  young  maids  lamenting  over  a  deceafed 
perfon,  and  faying  to  him  in  their  Funeral  fongs,as  if  he  had 
been  ableto  hear  them  •■  cc  What  have  we  deferved,  and  where- 
cc  in  have  we  been  deficient  in  doing  thee  fervice,  and  com- 
cc  forting  thee?  What  caufe  of  difcontent  have  we  ever  given 
cc thee  that lnould oblige  thee  to  leave  us?  Which  fbmewhat 
relates  to  the  complaints  of  our  Caribbians. 

The  howlings  and  expoftulations  of  the  TepinantboHs  and  the 
Virginians  upon  the  like  occafions  laft  ordinarily  a  month  :  The 
people  of  Mgyp  conrinu'd  their  lamentations  feventy  dayes : 
And  fome  Floridians  employ  old  women  to  bewail  the  decea- 
fed for  the  fpaae  of  fix  months  .*  But  Lycurgus  limited  mourn-  PI«t.  in  his 
ing  for  the  dead  to  eleven  days  5  and  that  is  much  about  the  Lift- 
time  that  our  Caribbians  took  to  do  the  fame  office,  before  they 
put  the  dead  body  into  the  ground :  For  during  the  fpace  of 
ten  dayes  or  thereabouts,  twice  every  day  the  Relations,  and 
the  moft  intimate  friends  came  to  vifit  the  deceafed  party  at 
his  grave  5  and  they  always  brought  him  fomewhat  to  eat  and 

drink,, 
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drink,  faying  to  him  every  time  :  "  Alas !  why  wouldft  thou 
"dye?  why  wilt  thou  not  return  to  life  again?  fay  not  at 
cc  leaft  that  we  refufeoT  thee  wherewithall  to  live  upon  }  for  we 
cc  have  brought  thee  fomewhat  to  eat  and  drink :  And  after 
they  have  made  this  pleafant  exhortation  to  him,  as  if  hefliould 
have  heard  them,they  left  the  meat  and  drink  they  had  brought 
with  them  at  the  brink  of  the  grave  till  the  next  vidt3  at  which 
time  they  put  it  on  his  head,fince  he  thought  it  much  to  ftretch 
forth  his  hand  to  take  it. 

The  Peruvians,  the  Brazilians,  the  Canadians,  the  Inhabitants 
of  Madagascar,  the  Canarians,  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefes,  do  al- 
fo  bring  certain  dilhes  of  meat  to  the  graves  of  their  neereft 
Relations.  And  not  to  go  to  Countries  at  To  great  a  diftance,is 
there  not  fomethingof  this  kind  done  among  us?  for  during 
certain  dayes  they  ferve  the  Effigies  of  our  Kings  and  Princes 
newly  dead,  and  they  areprefented  with  meat  and  drink,  as 
if  they  were  living,  nay  fo  far  as  to  tafte  the  meats  and  drinks 
before  them. 

The  Caribbians  of  fome  Iflands  do  ftill  fet  meat  at  the  graves 
of  the  deceafed,  but  they  leave  them  not  fo  long  as  they  did 
heretofore,  ere  they  covered  them  with  earth  .*  For  after  the 
Funeral  lamentation  is  ended,  and  that  the  women  have  wept 
as  much  as  they  can,  fome  friend  of  the  deceafed  laies  a  plank 
over  his  head,  and  the  reft  put  the  earth  together  with  their 
hands  till  they  have  rilled  the  grave  5  that  done,  they  burn 
all  that  belonged  to  the  deceafed. 

They  alfo  fometimes  kill  Slaves  to  attend  the  Choirs  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  wait  on  them  in  the  other  world  :  But  thefe 
poor  wretches  get  out  of  the  way  when  their  Mafters  dye,  in- 
to fome  other  Ifland.  We  may  juftly  conceive  a  horrour  at  the 
relation  of  thefe  inhumane  and  barbarous  Funerals,  which  are 
drench'd  with  the  blood  of  Slaves,  and  divers  other  peribns, 
and  among  others  women,  who  have  their  throats  cut,  are 
burnt  and  buried  alive,  to  go  and  accompany  their  Husbands 
into  the  other  world,  whereof  frequent  examples  may  be  found 
in  divers  Nations :  But  our  Caribbians  think  it  enough  upon 
thefe  occafions  to  put  to  death  only  the  Slaves  of  the  deceafed, 
if  they  can  catch  them. 

It  was  forbidden  the  Lacedemonians  to  bury  any  thing  with 
the  deceafed  perfon  \  but  the  contrary  hath  been  and  is  ftill 
praclifed  in  divers  Nations :  For  not  to  mention  the  many  pre- 
cious things  which  were  confumed  with  the  Bodies  that  were 
burnt  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Macedonians,  Germans  and 
other  people,  we  read  in  the  Hiftory  of  Jofephus,  rhat  King 
Solomon  put  up  great  wealth  with  the  body  of  David  his  Fa- 
ther: Thus  the  Tartars  put  into  the  grave  with  the  dead  per- 
fon all  his  Gold  and  Silver :  And  the  Brazilians,  Virginians,  Ca- 
nadians and  feveral  other  Savages  inter  with  the  bodies,  the 
cloths  and  whatever  elfe  belonged  to  the  deceafed.  The 
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The  fame  thing  was  alfo  pra&ifed  among  the  Caribbians  in 
their  Funerals,  before  they  converfed  with  the  Chriflians :  For 
at  the  laft  vifit  they  made  to  the  deceafed,  they  brought  along 
with  them  all  the  things  he  had  ufed  or  worn  about  him  in  his 
life  time,  to  wit,  his  Bow  and  arrows,  the  Boutou,  or  Club,  the 
Crowns  of  Feathers,  Pendants,  Chains,  Rings,  Bracelets,  Bas- 
kets, Veffels,  and  other  things,  and  buried  all  with  him,  or 
burnt  them  over  the  grave :  But  now  they  are  grown  better 
Husbands  5  for  the  Relations  of  the  deceafed  referve  all  thofe 
things  for  their  own  ufe,  or  elfe  they  beftow  them  as  prefents 
on  thofe  who  come  to  the  Interment,  who  keep  them  in  re- 
membrance .of  the  deceafed. 

After  the  body  is  covered  with  earth,  the  neareft  Relations 
cut  off  their  hair,  and  faft  very  rigorouily,  out  of  a  perfwafion 
that  by  that  means  they  (hall  live  longer  and  more  happily  .• 
Others  forfake  the  houfes  and  the  place  where  they  have  bu- 
ried any  of  their  kinred,  and  go  and  live  elfewhere  .•  When 
the  body  is  neer  rotted,  they  make  another  aiTembly,  and  after 
they  have  vifited,  arid  fighing  trampled  on  the  Sepulchre,  they 
have  a  merry  meeting,  at  which  they  drown  all  their  grief  & 
Ouicou.  Thus  the  Ceremony  is  concluded,  and  the  poor  Car- 
cafs  is  no  further  tormented. 
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CA%I<B<BlA^i   VOCA<BVLA<RJ. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

We  faid  elfewhere,  that  the  Men  and  Women  among 
the  Caribbians  ufe  feveral  words  to  exprefs  the  fame 
things  fo  that  the  Men  have  a  term  peculiar  to  themf elves  ^ 
and  the  Women  another  to  them,  Thofe  words  therefore 
of  this  Vocabulary,  after  which  the  letter  M.  is  fet^are 
fuch  as  are  properly  ufed  by  the  Men :  And  thofe  which 
have  a  W  after  them ',  are  the  proper  terms  of  the 
Women.  The  accent  denotes  the  fyllable  to  be  pro- 
nounced long.  Note  alfo  that  ch  is  every  where  to  be 
pronounced  like  9a  in  the  Caribbean  words. 


I.  The  PARTS  of  MAN'S 
Bo  die. 

Mr  Body,  Nokobbu. 
F^3Takelle. 

My  slqn,  Nora.  This  fgnifes 
generally  whatfoever  ferves 
for  a  covering. 

My  bones,  N  abo.  This  Jignifies 
alfo  a  griftle,  and  the  tender 
fprigof  aVlant. 

The  Caribbians  tnakg  no  dijiin- 
Bion  between  the  Veins  and 
the  Nerves,  and  they  exprefi 
both  by  the  word  Nillag£ra? 
which fgnifes  my  Nerves  or 
my  Veins  ,  as  Lillagra.,  his 
Nerves  or  his  Veins.  By  the 
fame  name  they  alfo  call  the 
roots  of  trees. 

My  blond,  Nitta.il/.  Nimoina- 
1  o u .  W.  Th e  hair  of  my  head 
or  Body,  Nilibouri. 


My  head,  Nicheucke. 

My  E^Nakou. 

The  ball   of  my  eye,  Nakau- 

euke,  that  is  properly ,  the 

kernel  of  my  Eye. 
My  eye- lid,  Nakou-ora,  that 

is,  the  shin  of  my  eye. 
My  Eye-brow $v&\zoxx$\\ipro~ 

perly  a  piece  of  my  Eye. 
The  hair  of  the  Eyelids,  Nakou- 

iou,  properly  the  hair  of  the 

[  My  forehead,  Nerebe* 

My  face,  Nichibou. 

My  Nofe,  Nichiri. 

My  owtf^Niouma,' 

My  lip,  Nioumarou* 

M?  tooth  Km 

My  cheekteeth,  Nackeuke. 
I  My  jaws,  Nari-aregrick3  pro- 
\      perly,  that  which  is  next  to 


^ 
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My  e^Narikae. 

My  Temples,  Nouboyoubou. 

My  cheeks,  Nitigne. 

My  chin,  Nariona.  *» 

My  bfeafi,  Nouri. 

My  bofome,  Narokou. 

Myjhoulder,  Neche. 

My  arm,  Narreuna  5  it  fgni- 

fies  alfo  a  wing. 
My  elbow,  Neugueumeuke. 
My  hands,  Noucabo. 
My  fingers,  Noucabo-raun  \  as 
if  yon  f aid  the  little  ones  or 
Children  of  my  hand. 
My  thumb,  Noucabo-iteignum, 
that  is  properly,  what  is  oppo- 
site to  the  fingers. 
Thepulfe,  Noucabo-anichi,  that 
is  properly,  the  foul  of  the 
hand. 
My  Hail,  Noubara. 
Ildy  ftomack,,  Nanichirokou. 
My  heart,  NioUanni,  M.  Na- 
nichi3  W.  this  word  fignifies 
alfo  my  foul. 
My  lungs, Noara. 
My  Liver,  Noubana. 
My  Entrails,  Noulakae,  that 

fignifies  alfo  the  belly. 
My  Reins,  Nanagane. 
My  fide,  Nauba. 
The  Spleen,  Coiieriiata. 
The  Bladder,  Ichicolou-akae. 
My  Navil,  Narioma. 
The  natural  parts  of  the   Man, 
Yaloukouli,  M.  Neheuera, 
W. 
The  natural  parts  of  the  Worn  an ^ 

Touloukou. 
My  backzparts ,  Narioma-ro- 

kou. 
My  buttock,  Niatta. 
My  Thigh,  Nebouik. 
^A»^Nagagrrik. 
My  Ham,  Nichaoua-chaoua. 
My  Leg,  Nourna. 
My /bin,  Nourna-aboulougou. 
«%>/«^Napataragoune3  that 


is  a  thing  added  5  which  word 

they  apply  alfo  to  a  piece  fit 

on  a  garment. 
J  My  an^le,  Noumourgouti. 
My  foot,  Nougouti. 
My  heel,  Nogouti-ona. 
My  toes,  Nougouti-raim,  that 

is  properly,  the  little  ones  of 

thefoot. 
Thefole  of  my  foot,  Nougouti- , 

rokou,  that  is  properly, the  in- 
fide  of  the  foot. 

Whereas  they  very  feldome 
exprejs  themfelves  by  the  inde- 
finite names,  ejpecially  when  they 
(peak  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
but  refirain  them  to  one  of  the 
three  perfons,  we  have  here  fit 
them  down  under  thefirjl :  Who- 
ever therefore  would  put  them 
under  any  of  the  other  two, 
needs  only  change  the  firfi  letter 
of  every  word,  as  may  befeek  in. 
the  eh  apt  er  of  their  Language. 


II.    KINDRED 

and 
ALLY  A  .ft  C   E. 

MT  Kin/man,    Nioumou- 
likbu,M.Nitbucke,W. 

My  marriage,  Youelletcii. 

My  Husband,  Niraiti. 

My  Father,  fpeakjng  to  him, 
Baba,M.  WW. 

My  father,  Jpeaking  of  him, 
Youmaan,  M.  NoukouchilL 
W. 

My  Grandfather,  Itamoulou, 
M.  Nargouti,  W. 

My  Vnkle  by  the  Fathers  fide, 
they  call  him  Father,  Baba. 
And  to  fignifie  the  true  and 
proper  Father ,  when  th&y 
would  exprefiy  difiinguifi 
him,  they  jometimes  ma\e 
this 
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this   addition  ,    Baba   tin- 
naka. 
2>fce  Vncle  by  the  Mother  fide, 

Yao,  M.  Akatobou,  W. 

My  Son,   Imakou,    Imoulou, 

Yamoinri,  M.  Niraheu,  W. 

My  Grand-child,  Hibali,  when 

there  is  hut  one :  But  when 

there  are  more,  Nibagnem. 

My  Elder-Brother,  Hanhin,  M. 

Niboukayem,  W. 
My  younger-Brother,  Ouanouc 
and  lbm,M.  that  is  properly, 
my  half :  Namouleem,  W. 
My   Brother-in-law ,  and    my 
Coufin-germanbythe  Mother- 
fide,  Ibamouy  '  M.  NikelirL 
W. 
The  Coufin  not  married  to  the 
Coufin- German,    Yapataga- 
num. 
My  N^a^Yanantigaiie. 
My  Son-in-law,    Hibali  mou- 
kou,that  is  properly,  he  who 
makes  little  ones.   - 
MyWife,Yenenexy,M.  the  wo- 

wen  fay,  Liani,  his  Wife. 
My  Mother,  Jpeaking  to  her, both 
men  and  women  fayx  Bibi, 
which  word  is  alfo  an  excla- 
mation. 
A  mother, fpeakingof  her,  Icha- 
num,  M.  Noukouchourou  ' 
W. 
My  mother-in-law  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  Noukouchorou- 
teni. 
Mymother-in-ldw,whoJe  daugh- 
ter J  have  married,  Imenou- 
ti. 
My  Grand-mother,  Innouti3  M. 

Naguette,  W. 
My  Aunt  by  the  mothers  fide  is 

called  mother,  Bibi. 
The  Aunt  by  the  Fathers-fide, 

Naheupouli. 
My  D*»j£fer3Niananu3M,Ni- 
raheu,  W. 


My  Sifter,Nhou, 
The  elder  jifter,  Bibi-Ouanou- 
an. 

The  younger  fifter,   Tamoulc- 
louan. 

Step-daughter,  Daughter-in-law 
and  Neece,  Nibache. 

My  Jhe-Couftn-german,  Youelle- 
ri^M.  that  is  to  fay,  my  fe- 
male, or  fhe  who  is  promifed 
nte^becaufe  naturally  Jthey  are 
to  be  wives  to  their  Coufms. 
The  women  fay,  Youellou. 

The  Children  of  two  Brothers 
are  called  brothers  and  fifter  s^ 
the  children  of  Sifters  the 
like. 


Ul.  CONDITIONS 

and 

QUALITIES. 


Aman,or  amale,Oxxt\m% 
U.in  the  plural  number, 
Ouekliem.  Eyeri,  W.  in  the 

plural,  Eyerium. 
A  Woman,  or  a  Fe male,  Ouelle, 
M.  in  the  plural  number,  Ou- 

Hem :  Inarou.,  W.    in  the 

plural,lrm6\iyutn. 
A  Child,Niankei\i. 
A  Boy,  Mouleke* 
-^Gz>/,Niankeirou. 
A  little  ^3Ouekelli-raeu^r(7- 

perly  a  little  male* 
Alittlf  girl,  Ouelle-raeu3  pro* 

pmy>  a  little  female. 
An  old  man,  Ouaiali. 
A  Father  of  a  Family,  Tiou- 

boutouli  authe. 
A  Widdow    and    Widdower  3 

Moincha. 
A  Comrade,  Banare. 
A  Fr/or*/,  IbaouanalesM.  Ni* 

tignon,  Wo 
Zzs  An 
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An  Enemy,  EtomouM.  Akani, 

w. 

An  Enemy  who  goes  clad  in 
oppofition  to  tbofe  who 
go  nak$d0Etowtwi   noubi. 

Savage,  Maron  :  The  Caribbi- 
ans  attribute  that  name  only 
to  animals  and  wild  fruits. 

An  Inhabit  ant  ^  Bonon. 

An  Ijlander,  or  Inhabitant  ef 
thelflands,  Oubao-bonon. 

An  Inhabitant  of  the  Continent, 
Baloue-bonon. 

A  man  come  thither   by   Sea, 

Balanagle  :  Thus   they  call 

the  Christians  ,  becaufe  they 

come  to  their  Country  by  Sea. 

An  Admiral^  or  General  of  a 
naval  Army,  Nhalene. 

A  Captain  of  a  Vejjel,  Tioubou- 
touli  Canaoua. 

A  Commander  in  chiefs  or  Ge- 
neral\  Ouboutou}  in  the 
plural  numb.  Ouboutounum. 

A  Lieutenant,  Tiouboutouma- 
li  arici3  that  is  properly,  the 
track,  of  the  Captain,  or  that 
"which  appears  after  him.  ^  ** 

A  Souldier  or  War  hour  ?.  Ne- 
tpukouiti. 

A  Sentinel,  or  Spie,  ArikoutL 


Nabara.^ 


J&fTrifonerofwar,  Nioui^ou- 
li,  Niouemakali. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  en- 
tertaining Guefls ,  Nioua- 
kaiti.       ;J  , 

My  hired  fervant,  fuch  as  the 
Chrifiianshave,  Nabouyou. 

A  fervant  who  is  an  abfoljite 
Slave  3Tamon. 

A  Huntfman,  Ekerouti. 

Fat,  Tiboiileli. 

Lean,  Touleeli. 

Great,  Mouchipeeli 

Big,  Ouboutonti. 

I/W^Nianti;racu. 

Tretty  TittU  W;  Pikemne, 


. 
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High,  Tnouti. 
Low,  Onabouti. 
Deep,  OuliJiti3  Anianliti. 
Broad,  Taboubereti. 
Long,  Mouchinagouti. 
Round,  Chiririti. 
Square,  Patagouti. 
Fair,  Bouitouti. 
Deformed,  Nianti  ichibou. 
Soft,  Nioulouti. 
Hard,  Teleti. 

Dry,  OuarroUj  Ouarrouti. 
Moift,  Kouchakouali. 
Heat  and  cold  are  exprefs'd  in 

the  ix.  Se&ion. 
White,  Alouti. 
Blacky  Ouliti. 
Tellow,  Houereti. 
Red,  Ponati. 

They  have  no  names  but  only  for 
thofe  four  colours ,  and  they 
refer  all  the  reft  to  them. 
A  Thief,  Youalouti. 
An  inceftuous  perfon  ,  Kakou- 

youkouatiti. 
An  Adulterer,  Oulimateti. 
A  Fornicator ^Huereti. 
guarrelfome ,    Oulibimekoali, 

Koauaki. 
A  treacherous  perfon,  Nirobou- 

teiti. 
Evil,  Oulibati,  Nianouanti. 
Good,  Iroponti. 

Wife,  Kanichicoti.  ;     w 

Cunning,  Manigat. 
A  fool,  Leuleuti  zo,  or  Talou- 
ali  aos  that  is  properly 9  he 
who  hath  no  light. 
Valiant,  Ballinumpti. 
Cowardly,  Abapu^ti. 
Joyful,  Aouerekoua,  Liouani. 
Sad,  Imouemeti. 
Drunks,   Nitimainti. 
Rich,  Katakobaiti. 
Pbor,  Matakobaiti. 
Picquant,  Chouchouti. 
Dead,  Neketali. 

VI. 
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IV.     ACTIONS 

and 
PASSIONS. 

FTE  puts  his  truft  in  him, 
1  Moingatteti  lone. 
Stay  for me,  Jacaba,  Noubara. 
Hope,  expett,  A 11  ire. 
Hope  in  him,  Emenichiraba. 
Hope,  Ementchira. 
My  hope,  Nemenichiraeu. 
My  fear,  Ninonnoubouli. 
My  joy,  Naoueregon3M.Niou- 

anni3  W* 
Myfadnefs,  Nitikaboue. 
He  is  born,  Emeignouali. 
Ton  are  welcome,  Halea  tibou. 
I  am  hungry,  Lamanatina.  \ 
lamthirjly,  Nacrabatina. 
Give  me  to  eat,  or  give  mtfime 
/>reW,Yerebalium  boman3S/I. 
Nouboute  um  bomar^  W. 
Give  me  fome  drinks,  Natoni 

boman 
Eat,  in  the  Imperative,  Baika. . 
To  eat,  in  the  Infinitive,  which 

is  feldomeufed,  Aika. 
I  e^  Naikiem.  ' 

Drinks  thou,  Kouraba. 
I  drink,  Natiem,  Natakayeni. 
I  am  warm  with  drinking,  or 

have  drunk,  plentifully,  Na- 

charoiiatina. 
Come  hither^  Haoyeti. 
Go  thy  wayes,  Bayouboukaa. 
Speak,,  Anangaba. 
Ijpeak,,  Nanangayem. 
Hold  thy  peace,  Maniba. 
Sit  down,  Niourouba. 
Lie  down  on  theground,K2LOig" 

naba. 
Rife  up,  Aganekaba. 
Stand  up,  R.aramaba» 
Look^,  Arikaba. 
Hear,  Akambabae. 
Blow,  Ir  imichaba. 
Taft  it,  Aochabae. 
Touch  it^  Kourouabae.  ♦ 


Go,  Bayoubaka. 
/  go,  Nayoubakayem. 
Walk,  Babachiaka. 
##zz.,Hehemba. 
Dance,  Babenaka. 
I  dance,  Nabinakayeni 
Leap,  Choubakouaba. 
I  am  going,  or  about  to 
Choubakoua  niabou. 
Laugh,  Beerraka. 
I  laugh  or  am  glad>  Naouere- 

koyem. 
Weep,  Ayakouaba. 
Sleep,  Baronka. 
Awake,  Akakotouaba. 
Watch,  Aromankaba. 
Labour  or  pains-taking,  Tf  oua- 

tegmali^/NoumaniklejW. 
Reft,  Nemervoni. 
A  Fight,  Tibouikenoumali.     t 
War,  Nairichba,  M,  Nihu&qu- 

kouli.W. 
Peace,  Niuemboulouli. 
He  is  ^/^^Nioueliemaintir 
He  is  overcome,  Enepali. 
Breathe,AouYab2i  batiidnffiai 

is  properly,  refrefh  thy  heart, 
*to,Phoubae. 
spit,Chou&*. 
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Cough,  Hymba. 

WipethynofeMM^ 

To  eafe  ones  fe If,  Homoura. 

WafithyfelfChibaba. 

Moiflen,  Touba  bbubara. 

Go  to  wafh  thyfelf,  Akao  bouka 

Ifoim,  Napouloukayem.    , 

Ifwim  well,  Capouloukatiti. 

He  was  drown  d,  Chalalaali. 

He  was  choahid,  NiarakoualL 

Open,  Taiaba. 

shut  it,  Tabu. 

Seek0  Aloukaba. 

Find,  Ibikouabae, 

Fly,  Hamamba. 

Thou  falleji,  Batikeroyerio    , ' .. " 

Loofe  it,  Aboulekouabae.   '  ~. 

Sell  it,  Kebedketabae. 

Buy,  Amouliakaba. 

He  trades,  Haowanemetl. 
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Go  a  hunting^  Ekrekabouca. 
That   which   I  have  taken  in 

huntings  Nekeren. 
Hefhoots  well  with  the  Bow,  Ka- 

chienratiti,  Boukatiti. 
He  Jhoois  well  with  a  gun,  Ka- 

touratiti. 
Go  afifhing,  Tikabouka  authe. 
*  f$h  Natiakayem. 
What  I  have  got  afifhing,  Na- 

tiakani. 
He  is  come  into  the  Port,  Abour- 

ricaali. 
I  fing  in  the  Churchy  Nallala- 

kayem. 

I  Jing  a  fing,  Naromankayem. 

He  is  in  love  with  her,  or  makes 

much  of  her,  Ichoatoati  tao. 

Kip  me,  Chouba  nioumolou- 

gou. 
X  would  he  named9  name  mey 

Yetiklee  yatek. 
He  loves  him,  Kinchinti  lone, 

Tibouinati. 
He  hates  him,  Yerekati  lone. 
A  quarrel^  Liouelebouli. 
Drunkennefs,  Liuetimali. 
Strike,  beat,  Baikoaba. 
A  whip  or  wand)  Abaichagle. 
Beat  him)  Apparabae. 
Scratch  ,Kiomba.. 
Kill  him,  Chiouibae. 
He  is  well,  Atouatticnly. 
He  is  ftck*  Nanegaeti,  Nan- 

aeteiti. 
SicknefS)  Aneck. 
He  hath  bewitched  me>  Nara- 

liatma. 
I  will  be    revenged,    Nibane 

bouibatina. 
Revenge9  Nayouibanabouli. 
He  bath  bitten  himy  Kerrelialo. 
Hers  wounded^  Niboukabou- 

all. 
He  is  yet  living)  Nouloukeili, 

M.  Kakekeili,  W. 
Life,  Lakakechoni. 
He  is  dead)   Aoueeli,  Nikota- 


mainali,  M.  Hilaali,  W. 

Bury  him)  or  it  5  which  is  not 
faid  only  of  a  man,  but  gene- 
rally of  whatfoever  is  put  in- 
to the  ground,  as  of  a  Plant, 
Bonambae. 

£aj7W/,Tonamouli. 


V.    Things     relating    to 

HOVSE-KEEPING 
and  TRADE. 


A       Village,  Authe. 
A  PublickHoufefaxbzt. 
An  ordinary  houfe,  Toubana, 

M.  Touhonoko,  W. 
A  Penthoufe)  Covering,  or  Hup 

fuddenly  ere&ed,Aioup2L. 
A  Garden)  Maina. 
My  Garden,  Imainali,  M.  Afi- 

chali,  W. 
A  Trench  for  the  planting  of 

Manioc)  Tomonack. 
The  Roof,  Toubana  or  a,  pro- 
perly, the   covering  of  the 

Houfe  or  Hut. 
AWallorPallifade,  Kourara. 
Floor  of  boards  they  have  not 

any. 

A  Planks  Iboutou. 

A  door,  Bena. 

A  Window,  TouIIepen,  proper- 
ly  a  Hole. 

A  Bed,    Amzc  and  ^kat,  M. 
Nekera^W. 

A  Table,  Matoutou. 

^Se^Halaheu. 

A  Ca£e>  Tonoulou-banna. 

AVeffel)  Takae,  which  is  gene- 
rally applyedto  all  Veffels. 

A  Vefkl  made  of  a  Gourd,  CouiV  I 

Half  the  Coui,  which  ferves  for  I 
a  dijh,  Tauba  ,  this  word  fig- 
nifies  properly, a  fide- 

A  Drink^ng-cup,  Ritta- 
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A  Glafs,  Flagon,  bottle,  Boutel- 

X^from  the  Spanifh. 
The  wooden  frame  which  ferves 
for  a  Gridiron ^  and  is  by  o- 
ther  Savages  called  Boucan^ 
Youla. 
An  Iron  Tot  or  Kettle 2-  Tour  a  e. 
An  Earthen  Pot,  Taumali  akae3 
-     and  Canary. 
A  Candleftick^,  or    any    thing 
that  holds  a  thing,  Taketakle. 
A  Candle  •Lamp,  Torch,  Touli3 
which     is    a     Sandal-wood 
which  yields  a  Gum. 
A  pair  offnujfers,  Tachackou- 

tagJe. 
A  Hook^,  Keoue. 
A  needle,  Akoucha. 
A  pin,  Alopholer. 
A  Coffer,  Arka. 
A  bafket,  Alaouata.,  Catoli. 
The  hair-cloth  to  fift  the  meal 
of  the  Manioc,  and  to  ftrain 
the  Ouicou,  Mouchache. 
>FleJh  that  may  be  eaten,  Te« 

keric. 
Roaff-meat,  Aribelet.,  Ache- 

routi. 
Sauce*  Taomalij  0f  Taumali. 
A  difi  of  hap1 d  meat,  Natara* 
A  Feafi,  Natoni,  Laupali3Ele- 

toak. 
Toifon,  Tiboukoulou,  M.    Ti- 

baukouraD  W.  / 

Merchandife,  Eberitina. 
A  Merchant %  Baouahemoukou. 
A  Piraga^  or  great  vejfel  of  the 

Savages,  Canaoiia. 
A  little  vejfel  of  the  Savages, 
which  we  call  Canow,  Cou* 
liala. 
A  Ship,  Ranabire  5  this  pro- 
bably  is   derived  from    the 
French  word  Navire. 
A  Cord,  Ibitarrou. 
A  Cable,  Kaboya  3  *tfr  a  work 
no  ctoubt  fr  am  d  by  them  fine t 
their     acquaintance      with 


fir  angers  5    as  are  alfo  fome 
of  the  enjuing. 

An  Anchor,  Tichibani,  and 
Ankouroute. 

A  Knife,  Couchique. 

Scijfers,  Chirachi. 

Much,  MoucheDrf  word  of  the 
corrupt  Language. 

Ten,  Chonnoucabo  raim,  that 
is,  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands. 

Twenty,  Ghonnougouci  raim, 
that  is,  all  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  and  all  the  toes  of 
both  feet  3  they  cannot  num- 
ber any  farther. 

Behold  thy  bed,  Bouekra.  1 

Behold  thy  meat,  En  yerebaiK. 

Behold  thy  drinks,  En  batoni. 

Gramercy,  or  well,  Tao. 

Tes,  Anhan. 

Nay,  Qui. 

To  morrow,  Alouka. 

Good  morrow,  Maboue. 

Farewel,  Huican. 


VI.    ORNAMENTS 

and 
A  K  M  E  S. 

TOj/es  and  trifles  in  gene- 
ral/, Cacones. 
A  Crown,  Tiainataboni. 
A  Ring,  Toukabouri. 
A  Chain  or  Necklace,  Etieka0 
My  Chain,  Yenekali. 
A  Bracelet,  Nournari. 
Pendants  for  the  eats,  Narikae- 

la. 
A  Girdle^  Jeconti,  Niranvary. 
Spanifh  Leather,  Tichepoulou. 
A  Comb  brought  out  of  Europe, 

Baina. 
A  Comb  of  Reeds,  Boulera. 
A  Handkercher,  Nainragle. 
A  Looking- glafe,  Ghibouchi. 
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A  Sword,  Echoiibara.  |  A  Scorpion,  Akourou. 

An  Arquebufs  or  Muskgt,   Ra-  \A  Fifi,  Authe$  and  in  the  cor 

kabouchou.  rupt  L  anguage,  Pisket. 

A  Pifiol,  Rakabouchou  raeu,     Th^jhell  of  a  Fifh  5  they  name 


properly ',  a  little  Musket. 
Great  Guns,  Kaloon. 
A  Pike \  Halberd,  Ranicha. 
The  point  of  it,  Lichibau,  M. 

Laboulougou,  W. 
The  middle,  Lirana. 
The  end,  Tiom. 
A  bom,  Oullaba,  M.  Chimala, 

W.  thefe:  two  words  ftgnifie 

alfo  a  tree. 
The  firing  of  the  bow,  Ibitarrou. 
Arrows,  Alouani,   Bouleouar 

Hippe. 
The  Club,  which  the  Savages  ufe 

infiead  ofajwordp  Bouttou. 


VII.   L  I  V  I  N  G 
CREATVRES. 

D^Anly. 

A   Bitch,    Ouelle   anly, 

property  the  female  of  the  dog. 
A  (wine,  Roxmokox\,fometimes 

they  alfo  call  that  creature, 

Goncoin. 
An  Ape  or  Monkey,  Alouata. 
A  Tortoife,  or  Turtle,  Catallou, 

and  in  the  corrupt  Language, 

Tomlle:       . 
The  great  £?^raaOuayamaka  , 

the  fame  which  other  Indi- 
ans call  Iganas. 
The  little  Lizard,  or  Catch- flye, 

Oulleouma. 
AnoHfe.pxzttom. 
A  Cat,  Mcchou. 
The  Soldier,  a  kind  of  Snail  Jo 

called,Mzkeve. 
A  Pifmire,  Hague. 
A  Spider,  Koulacle.  % 

A  Serpent,  Hehue. 
A  Snake,    Couloubera,  from 

the$pmfo. 


the  fifh,  and  then  add  ora, 
as  much  as  to  fay,  the  fiell  or 
covering  of  tbe  fifi:  Thus- 
Ouataboui-ora  ,  is  that 
which  we  have  eljewhere 
called  a  Lambis. 

A  Mefquito,  a. kind  of  flye  ^  Ae- 
tera.  9 

Another  kjnd  of  fmallf yes  com- 
monly calledMatingoms,and 
known  under  that  name,  Ma- 
lu  Kalabala:  It  feems  their 
feet  are  white. 

A  Flye,  Huere-huere. 

The  glittering  flye,  Cogouyou, 
not  differing  much  from  the 
Gocuyos  of  the  other  In- 
dians. 

A  bird,  Tonoulou. 

A  Turkey-cock^,  Ouekelli-pika- 
ka. 

A  Turkey-hen,  Ouelle^pikaka. 

An  ordinary  hen,  Kayou. 

A  Duck)  Kanarou. 

A  Gooje,  Iriria. 

Ajarrat,  Koulehuec. 

A  pTg^/^Ouakoukoua. 

A  Turtle,  Oulleou. 

A  Partridge,  Ouallami. 

AFeather,Toub2Lnm,thisjfgni- 
pes  alfoa  leaf. 

A  wing  or  arm,  Tarreuna. 

Abea\,  or  mouth,  Tiouma. 

A  foot  or  claw,  Tougouti. 
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VIII. 


TREES 
and 
P  L  ANTS. 

Huehue. 


Tree, 


. 


A  Flower 


A  Plant,  Ninanteli. 


Ulehue. 


Fruit 
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Fruit,  or  feed,Tnn. 
A  lenf  Toubanna,  this  figni- 

fes  alfo  a  feather. 
A  Branch,  Tonribouri. 
A  Thorn,  a  Cyon,  Huehueyon, 

properly,  the  hair  of  the  tree-, 

or   Hue'hueakou  ,  as  if  one 

would   fay    the    eies    of  the 

tree. 
A  ForreU,  Arabou. 
Figs,  Bakoukou.  Orenges,  and 

Lemons,  or  Citrons  they  call 

as  we  do,  becaufe  thefe  fruits 

were  brought  thither  out  of 

Europe. 
The  Cajfia-tree,  Malimali. 
Cotton,  Manoulou. 
The    Cotton-tree ,    Manoulou- 

akecha. 
The  wild-Vine,  Ouliem. 
Raquette,  a  fruit  fo  named  by 

the  French,  Batta. 
A  great  kind  of  Thifiley  Akou- 

lerou. 
Tobacco,  Youlh 
A  Melon,  Battia. 
Feafe  or  Beans,  Manconti. 
A  Cane,  or  Reed  in  general ^Ma- 

boulou;  Tikasket. 
The  Sugar-cane,  Kaniche. 
The  juice  of  the  Canes,    or  the 

wine  f£era?fDKanichira. 
Sugar  ,   Choucre ,    a    corrupt 

word. 
Anherb,\L2\&o. 
A  root  that  may  be  eaten,  To- 

?  rol6. 

ix.  Things  ele- 
mentary and 

INANIMATE.. 

THe  Heavens,  Oubekou. 
A  white  cloudy  Allirou, 
A  black^cloudj  Ouallion. 
Mifty  weather,  Kemeren 
A  Star„  Oualoukouma. 


The  Sun,  Huyeyou,  M.  Kachi., 

W. 
The  Moon,  NonumD  M.   which 

word  fignifies  alfo  the  tarth, 

Kati,'W. 
A  day,  Lihuycouli. 
Light,  Lalloukone. 
Lightfome,  Laguenani. 
Nighty  Ariabou. 
Darknefs,  Bourreli. 
It  is  day,  Haloukaali. 
It  is  night,  BoureokaalL 
The  air,  Naouaragle. 
The  windfizbeitQ,  it  fometimes 

alfo  fignifies  the  air. 
Fire,  Ouattou. 
Ajhes, Balliffi. 
Rain,  Konoboui. 

Hail,  Ice,  Snow,  are  things 
they  are  not  acquainted  withall : 
Winter  is  alfo  unknown  to  them. 
Summer,  Liromouli . 
Cold,  Lamoyenli. 
Heat,  Loubacha. 
Fair  weather ,    IeromonmeelL 

They  call  it  alfo  by  the  name 

of  Summer.     \ 
It  is  fair  weather,  HueoumetL 
It  is  foul  weather,  Yehumeti. 
Thunder,  Oualou  ouyoulou. 
The  noife  of  Thunder,  Trtrguc- 

tenni. 
A  tempeft,Youa\lo\i,  Bointara, 

Ourogan,  which  is  the  moft 

common  name. 
The  Rain-bow,   Alamoulou,  or 

Youlouca,  as  if  they  would 

fay  God's  plume,  of  feather  s\ 
A  Mountain,  Ouebo. 
A  Valley,  Taralironne. 
An  afcent,  Tagreguin. 
A  plain,  Liromonobou. 
Water,  a  River,  Tona. 
A  Pond,  Taonaba. 
A  Spring  or  Fountain,  Taboii- 

likani. 
A  Well,  ChiekatL 
A  Brook^,  TipoulirL 
A  a  a  The 
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The  Sea,  Balanna,  M.  Balaoua5 

W. 
The  earth  \  Nonum3  M.  that  fig- 

nifies  alfo  the  Moon,  Mona3W. 
Excrement,  Itika. 
Sand,  Saccao. 
A  way,  Ema. 
A  Stone,  Tebou. 
A  Roch^,  Ernetali. 
A  Jjland,  Oubao. 
The  Continent,  Baloue. 
Wood)  Huehue,  it  fignifies  alfo 

a  tree. 
Iron,  Crabou. 
Gold  andfkkf)  Boulata. 
Brafs,  Tialapirou. 
Latten^  Kaouanam. 
A  hole,  Toullepen3  it  fignifies 

alfo  a  window, 
A  Haven jBeya.,  not  much  diffe- 
ring from  the  word  Bay. 
■  v 

X.    Things    relating    to 
RELIGION. 

THe  Soul  is  exprejfed  by 
the  fame  word  which  fig- 
nifies the  heart  :  See  before  in 
the  Se&ion  of  the  Farts  of  Maris 
Body. 

A  ^7>^3Akamboue5  M.  O- 
poyem,  W.  Thefe  names  are  ge- 
neral:  thence  it  comes  that 
they  are  fometimes  applyed  to 
the  Spirit  of  Man.  But  they  are 
particularly  attributed  to  good 
Spirits,  at  leafl  thofe  whom  the 


Caribbians  account  fuch  ,  and 
allow  the  place  of  Gods. 

A  Good  Spirit,  which  they 
hold  to  be  a  Divinity  ^and  where- 
of every  one  of  them  hath  one 
peculiar  tohimfelffor  his  God, 
is  alfo  called  Icheiri,  which  is 
the  term  of  the  men,  and  Che- 
n\xm,  which  is  that  of  the  wo- 
men, and  whereof  the  plural  is 
Chemignum  /  So  that  thofe 
words  are  anfwtrable  to  God 
and  Gods. 

My  good  Spirit,  or  my  God, 
Icheirikou,  M.  Nechemera- 
kou5  W. 

The  evil  Spirit,  or  Devil, 
both  men  anh  women  call  him 
Maboya,  as  all  the  Frenchpro- 
nounce  the  word:  but  the  Ca- 
ribbians pronounce  it  as  if  it 
were  written  with  a  p,  Mapoya . 
They  alfo  attribute  the  name 
of  Maboya  to  certain  Mush- 
rooms, andfome  other  Plants  of 
illfcent. 

The  Devil,  or  evil  Spirit  is 
here,  let  us  get  away  from  him, 
Maboya  kayeu  eu,kaima  Loa- 
ri  .*  They  are  wont  to  fay  fo 
when  they  fmell  any  illfcent. 

The  Offerings  they  make  to 
the  falfe  Gods  or  Devils,  Ana- 
kri. 

Invocations,  Prayers,  Cere- 
monies, Adorations,  are  things 
they  have  no  knowledge  at  all 
°fi 
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